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'PXR.  ELZE'S  work  on  "  Shakespeare,**  of  which  a  translation 
^  is  herewith  ofEered  to  the  English  public,  was  published  in 
Germany  as  earlj  as  1876,  and  has  there  passed  through  several 
editions.     The  edition  from  which  the  present  translation  has 
been  made  has  been  specially  revised  and  improved  by  the 
author  for  the  English  version.     Dr.  Elze*s  work  has  won 
the  reputation  in  Germany  of  giving  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  everything  that  is  known  in  connection  with  Shake- 
speare's   life,    his   works,    and    his    surroundings,    together 
with  a  careful  criticism  of  all  the  disputed  points.     It  has 
been  one  of   the  author *s  endeavours  to   make  his  book   a 
readable  one  in  every  way,  and  to  retain  his  reader's  atten- 
tion from  beginning  to  end  by  giving  his  information  as  far 
as  possible  in  a.  consecutive  narrative,  without  allowing  this 
form  in  any  way  to  affect  the  critical  character  to  which  his 
work  may  jnstly  lay  claim.     English  students  of  Shakespeare 
.  and  his  times  cannot  but  be  interested  in  seeing  the  results  of 
I  Shakespearean   study  in  Germany,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
I  volume  from,  one  of  the  leading  German  interpreters  of  Eng- 
.  lish  literature,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  English  works 
I  on  the  subject. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Chapter   I. 
HOME  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  last  century  Steevens  ^  gave  the 
substance  of  a  biography  of  Shakespeare  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  All  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
concerning  Shakespeare  is — that  he  was  bom  at  Stratford- 
npon-Avon — ^married  and  had  children  there — went  to 
London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and 
plays — retnrned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was 
bnried."  In  fact,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  biographer  of 
Shakespeare  was  much  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  young 
theologian  who  found  that  Frederick  the  Great,  when  about 
to  select  a  preacher,  had  caused  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
placed  in  the  pulpit  as  the  text  from  which  he  was  to  preach 
his  sermon.  Shakespeare's  life  is,  indeed,  anything  but  a 
blank  leaf,  but  the  writing  has  for  the  most  part  become  ille- 
gible, and  all  the  philosophical  and  critical  tests  that  have 
been  applied,  have  not,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
much  more  than  in  bringing  to  view  a  number  of — for  the 
most  part — unimportant,  nay,  trifling  facts  and  scatt€t^  frag- 
ments, and  these  can  be  formed  into  one  structure  only  by 
means  of  various  combinations  and  conjectures.^    In  the  same 

^  In  ft  note  to  Sonnet  93. 

'  Bven  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  [Ouilines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
6th  edition,  i.  p.  xix),  who  professes  merely  '*  to  furnish  the  reader  with  an 
MtthenUe  collection  of  all  the  known  facts,"  has  nevertheless  to  admit  that 
he  haa  given  his  "  own  interpretation  of  rarious  testimonies,"  nor  can  he 
get  on  without  hypotheses,  and  it  is  these  very  hypotheses  more  especially 
that  want  a  proper  foundation,  as,  for  instance,  his  supposition  that  Shake- 
»'8  wife  was  afflicted  in  mind  (i.  240). 
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waj,  as  Lord  Bacon  once  remarked ,  that  large  obstacles  maj 
be  seen  through  narrow  crevices,  we  here  obtain  throngh 
small  openings  a  view  over  large  sections  and  important  in< 
fluences  in  the  poet's  life ;  and  Charles  Knight  is  perfectly 
justiiie(}  in  prefixing  to  his  biography  of  Shakespeare  the  words 
that  "  every  life  of  him  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  conjec- 
tural." And  indeed  this  incontrovertible  fact  is  made  to  hide 
a  number  of  very  questionable  statements,  in  Knight  more 
especially.  Goethe's  remark,  that  everything  that  has  been 
said  of  Shakespeare  is  inadequate,  does  not  apply  only  to  the 
SBsthetical  domain,  but  to  the  hermeneutical  and  biographical 
domains  as  well. 

When  we  look  around  and  inquire  into  the  causes  whicli 
have  led  to  the  obscurity  that  envelops  Shakespeare's  life,  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  his  contem- 
pories  did  not  value  him  sufl&ciently,  or — ^as  Hermann  Kurz  * 
does — to  consider  it  an  irretrievable  disgrace  on  their  part  not 
to  have  handed  down  any  detailed  account  of  his  life.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  active 
and  energetic  as  a  youth,  his  life  in  maturer  years — like  that  of 
almost  every  poetical  nature — was  very  probably  richer  in 
inward  than  in  outward  experiences ;  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
he  would  have  but  little  excited  the  curiosity  or  the  interest 
of  his  contemporaries.  Besides,  biographical  literature,  the 
literature  of  narrating  the  story  of  specially  remarkable 
lives,  had  not  yet  become  the  fashion ;  the  age  of  Boswell, 
with  its  minute  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  great 
writers,  had  not  yet  come.  Nor  were  there  as  yet  any 
journals  that  entertained  their  readers  with  communications 
concerning  the  private  life  and  habits  of  eminent  persons. 
The  efforts  of  all  men,  in  those  days,  were  directed  mainly  in 
furthering  their  own  peculiar  interests  in  political,  military, 
naval,  or  literary  affairs,  not  in  describing  or  narrating  the 
lives  of  other  men,  and  least  of  all  of  writers  who  had  not  yet 
attained  a  position  of  their  own,  or  the  eminent  position  they 
occupy  in  our  day.  What  do  we  know  of  the  lives  of  Spenser, 
of  Marlowe,  of  Chapman,  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Beaumont,  or  of 
Fletcher  ?  Next  to  nothing.  And  of  Milton,  likewise,  we 
should  not  know  anything,  had  he  not  taken  part  in  the 
political  life  of   his  day.^      Still,  we  might  have  possessed 

^  Jahrhuch  der  detitscken  Shakespeare  Gesellschoffy  vi.  342. 

^  With  regard  to  Dryden,  Dr.  Johnson — in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets — 
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more  biographical  material  relating  to  Shakespeare,  were  it 
not  that  political  and  other  events  combined  to  destroy  what 
existed.  The  Civil  Wars,  Puritanism,  and  a  strange  succession 
of  conflagrations,  are  to  blame  for  having  destroyed  the  few 
detailed  records  of  Shakespeare's  life  that  had  survived  his 
day.  Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  only  a  few  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  and  but  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  works,  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  assumed  so 
serious  and  threatening  an  aspect,  that  all  other  considera- 
tions were  thrust  into  the  background — more  especially  every- 
thing connected  with  the  drama,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was 
one  of  the  first  things  attacked  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Puritans.  The  appreciation  of,  and  interest  in  literature — 
especially  in  dramatic  poetry — which  had  shortly  before  risen 
to  an  nnparalleled  height,  and  which  had  affected  all  the 
different  strata  of  the  nation,  died  out,  or  rather  was  stifled 
by  main  force,  and  this  change  was  accomplished  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  with  a  force  that  hurled  down  every- 
thing that  came  in  its  way.  There  are  indications  and  single 
incidents  enough  that  enable  us  distinctly  to  recognize  this 
fact,  even  in  their  connection  with  Shakespeare.  Let  the 
reader  but  compare  the  enthusiastic  and  significant  statements 
of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  given  in  Ingleby's  "  Centurie 
of  Prayse,"  with  the  scanty  notices  of  the  poet  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  given  by  Aubrey,  Fulman- 
Davies,  Dowdall,  and  John  Ward,  which  are  meagre  beyond 
all  conception,  and  wholly  devoid  of  trustworthy  information 
and  of  judgment.  John  Ward  even  makes  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity by,  as  it  were,  mentally  tying  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief, 
for  one  of  his  remarks  is  :  **  Remember  to  peruse  Shakespeare's 
plajs,  and  be  versed  in  them,  that  I  may  not  be  ignorant  of 
them."  What  a  come  down  !  This  neglect  into  which  Shake- 
speare was  allowed  to  fall,  this  total  want  of  appreciation  of 
and  interest  in  him,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  political  revolution  was  also  a  complete  up-turning  of  the 
whole  social  fabric,  an  up-turning  of  the  moi^,  literary,  and 
SBsthetic  ideas,  which  affected  the  very  character  of  the  nation. 
The  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  himself  been  an  actor  was  the 

com  plains  that  "  his  contemporaries,  howeyer  they  reverenced  his  genius, 
left  his  Hfe  unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known  beyond  what 
casnal  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have  snpplied."  This  applies  word 
£>r  word  to  iShakespearOi 
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very  reverse  of  a  recommendation  to  the  party  who  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  country.  Although  the  theatre 
was  completely  suppressed  only  for  a  few  years  during  the 
Commonwealth,  still,  owiug  to  the  absolutely  altered  character 
of  the  drama  on  its  return  from  exile  with  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
or  which  it  assumed  upon  its  return,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  change  that  bad  taken  place  deeply  affected  the  vital 
substance  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  addition  to  these  political  events,  there  were,  as  already- 
said,  other  causes  as  well  that  helped  in  the  destruction,  and 
chief  among  these  was  a  series  of  fires,  which,  by  a  most 
strange  coincidence,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  where  any 
papers  of  Shakespeare's,  or  records  of  his  life,  might  have 
been  obtained.  First  of  all,  in  1613,  during  a  performancer  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII.,"  the  Globe  theatre  was  burned 
down,  and  in  all  probability  manuscripts  of  the  poet,  or  other 
written  records  relating  to  the  history,  the  management,  and 
the  circumstances  of  this  theatre,  were  destroyed  on  that- 
occasion.  In  the  following  year,  a  second  conflagration  de- 
vastated a  large  portion  of  Stratford,  the  town  so  often  visited 
by  the  poet,  and  although,  fortunately,  Shakespeare's  own. 
house  (New  Place)  was  spared,  still  it  may  surely  be  assumed 
— considering  that  some  fifty-four  houses  fell  victims  to  the 
flames,  and  the  general  confusion  that  would  prevail — that> 
many  a  record  and  many  an  important  paper  referring  to  bis 
family  was  then  lost.  A  few  years  later  (1623  P)  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Ben  Jonson's  house,  destroying  more  especially  books 
and  papers ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  his  papers 
were  letters  of  Shakespeare's,  and  editions  of  single  works^ 
even  though  Ben  Jonson  does  not  mention  this  fact  in  the 
poem  where  he  laments  his  losses.^  Doubtless,  too,  the  great^ 
fire  in  London  in  1666  still  further  lessened  the  scanty  me* 
morials  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  work ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  third  folio  edition,  which  had  appeared  shortly  before,  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames  on  this  occasion, 
and  thifl  edition  can  thus  boast  of  being  almost  more  scarce 
oven  than  the  first. 

There  are  a  few  other  circumstances  of  a  more  personal 
character  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.     In  the^ 

*  An  Execration  vpm  Vulcan.  See  The  Works  of  B,  Jonwn,  ed.  Wxn^ 
Gilford  (Moxnn,  1846),  707  ff.  Compare  also  p.  41 ;  Ben  Jonaon^s  Convert 
sations  with  Wm,  Drummond,  ed.  D.  Laing,  p.  6,  I^ote. 
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first  place,  Shakespeare  did  nothing  whatever  himself  towards 
leaying  anj  record  o£  his  life  to  posterity  ;  except  in  the  cade 
of  his  two  narrative  poems,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  printing  or  the  preservation  of  his  works,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  handed  down  to  us  almost  against 
his  will ;  his  dramas  were,  in  fact,  not  written  with  a  view  to 
being  printed,  but  for  representation,  and  his  sonnets  only  for 
patrons  and  intimate  friends.  Never  was  a  poet  more  indif- 
ferent about  his  own  celebrity.  And  his  family  also  did 
noUiing  in  honour  of  his  memory,  with  the  exception  of 
erecting  the  rather  stately  memorial  tablet  to  him  in  the  church 
at  Stratford.  This  apparent  neglect  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
the  result  of  any  want  of  esteem  and  affection  for  the  deceased, 
but  much  more  owing  to  the  fact  of  Shakespeare's  not  having 
left  any  male  heir.  After  his  death  there  was  no  one  who 
could  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  family,  and  for 
whom  it  would  have  been  both  a  matter  of  pride  and  duty  to 
have  cherished  the  memory  of  its  founder.  His  daughters  had 
married  and  left  Stratford,  and  naturally  found  the  main 
interest  of  their  lives  away  from  their  parents*  home.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  granddaughter  of  Shakespeare's,  Lady 
Barnard,  is  said,  upon  her  second  marriage,  to  have  taken  a 
number  of  docaments  with  her  to  her  future  home  ;  however, 
even  assuming  this  tradition  to  be  true,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  these  papers  should  gradually  have  become  scattered  and 
lost.  In  all  probability,  also,  the  poet's  relatives — ^perhaps  even 
during  his  lifetime — were  inflaenced  by  religious  considera- 
tions, which  made  them  regard  the  works  and  literary  remains 
of  the  husband  and  father  with  but  little  sympathy  or  pleasure. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  this  point  more 
in  detail. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  know  incomparably  more 
to-day  about  Shakespeare's  life  than  did  his  first  editor  and 
biographer,  Nicholas  Biowe,  whose  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
(1709-10),  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  said  to  have  opened  the 
gates  for  a  flood  of  editions,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  Bowe's  biographical  sketch  is  based  mainly  upon  state- 
ments made  by  Betterton,  Davenant,  and  Aubrey.  /Betterton, 
the  admirable  actor,  went  to  Warwickshire  for  the  express 
purpose  of  gathering  information  concerning  Shakespeare;^ 

^  Accordtp^  to  K.  Gr.  White,  Shakespear^s  Works,  i.  xxxrii,  in  the  year 
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bnt,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
the  material  thus  collected.  The  oral  reports  given  hy 
Davenant — who  is  said  to  have  prided  himself  npon  being  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Shakespeare's — are  of  no  critical  value, 
and  are  but  little  to  be  depended  upon.  John  Aubrey  (1620- 
1697),  an  ifidustrious,  but  very  unmethodical  antiquarj,  is 
beet  known  by  his  **  Minutes  of  Lives,"  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  sent  in  1680  to  Anthony  Wood  (1632-1695),  in 
order  that  Wood  might  make  use  of  it  for  his  work  "  Athen© 
Oxoniensis  "  ;  these  "  Minutes  "  contain  an  often -quoted 
passage  referring  to  Shakespeare.^  Rowe  must,  however, 
have  consulted  better  authorities  or  sources,  for  in  all  essential 
points  his  biographical  statements  have  been  confirmed.  Since 
his  day,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  «8ome  hundred  and  fifty' 
years,  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  researches  made  con- 
cerning Shakespeare's  life,  and  many  a  problem  has  been 
solved  ;  but — as  was  to  be  expected — while  these  researches 
gained  in  breadth  and  depth,  new  difficulties  and  new  problems 
presented  themselves.  The  additional  knowledge  was  obtained 
from  various  sources,  above  all  by  the  discovery  of  records 
relating  to  the  subject,  with  regard  to  which  Malone  and  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  particular,  have  rendered  indisputable 
service  by  their  unwearied  investigations.  It  is  true  that 
forgeries  have  found  a  fruitful  field  here  for  their  pernicious  and 
ignominious  machinations — and  among  these  we  may  mention 
more  especially  those  of  Ireland,*  Collier,  and  Peter  Cunning- 

1675;  according  to  the  OuilineSy  i.  p.  xii.  (compare  ii.  251),  about  1690; 
according  to  Knight,  William  Shakspere;  a  Biography y  p.  278,  not  till  or 
after  1700.    Ail  these  statements  ore  based  purely  upon  conjecture — the. 
exact  year  is  not  known. 

^  Aubrey's  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  !Nf useum  in  Oxford . 

'  William  Henry  Ireland,  who  died  in  1834,  carried  his  forgeries  very- 
far,  and  among  other  things  wrote  two  plays,  Vortigem  and  Henry  II.  ^  whicli 
he  published  in  1799  as  newly  discovered  works  of  Shakespeare.  Compni'v 
Auihufilic  Account  of  the  Shakespeare  Manuscripts^  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  1796  ; 
Misoel/^ineous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments  undtr  the  Hand  and  Seal  of 
Wm,  ShakespearCy  published  by  Samuel  Ireland  (William  Henry's  fnther), 
1796;  Malone's  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Certain  Miscellaneous  Papers y 
&c.,  1796;  G.  Chalmers's  Apology  for  the  Believers  of  the  Shakespeare 
Papers,  1797  ]  The  Confessions  o/  W.  H,  Ireland,  1805.*  J.  P.  Collier,  in 
his  New  Facts  Begarding  the  Life  of  Shakespeare  (1835),  and  in  his  ^V-m? 
Particulars,  &c.  (1836),  and  elsewhere,  has  published  a  number  of  records 
which,  after  careful  palapographic  examinatiim,  were  declared  to  be  spurioua 
(or   at    least   exceedingly   suspicious),  much    like    the    emendations    in 
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ham, and  owing  to  this  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  at  eveiy 
step.  A  second  and  no  less  productive  source  has  been  ob- 
tained by  a  careful  examination  of  the  literature  of  the  period, 
whereby  great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Shakespeare's 
position  as  regards  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  upon  the  date 
of  his  plays  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  A 
third  source  may  be  added  to  these,  viz.,  critical  combination, 
which,  it  is  true,  has  called  forth  a  terrible  swarm  of  absolutely 
unfounded  hypotheses ;  still,  they  have  given  rise  to  not  a 
few  inferences  that  have  acquired  such  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  certainties. 
But  how  deceptive  even  the  so-called  internal  probability — 
and  the  proof  obtained  from  internal  reasons — may  be,  is 
shown  by  a  well-known  anecdote  of  the  poet  Thomson.  It  had 
been  inferred  from  evidence  in  his  '*  Seasons  "  that  Thomson 
must  have  been  an  early  riser,  whereas  in  truth  he  was  a  late 
sleeper,  and  rarely  rose  until  noon — ^it  being  his  habit  to  go 


his  copy  of  the  second  folio.    Even  before  thoy  had  been  examined  palseo- 
graphically,  these  docnments  had  been  c^onsidered  doubtful,  and  haa  been 
criticaliy  condemned  in  1843  by  Knight,  Wm.  Sha^spere ;  a  Biography y 
pp.  496-500,  and  in  1845  by  KxmXer,  lllustrtUions^  i.  67  if.    It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  palffiographical  inquiry  was  deferred  so  long,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  notorious  folio  arouned  suspicion  anew  the  records  might  still 
be  regarded  as  trustworthy.    The  extent  of  these  falsifications  seem  not 
ret  to  hare  been  fully  rerealed,  and  to  demand  still  further  research. 
Ireland's  forgeries,  however,  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  utterly 
rejected.      Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  paramount  duty  to 
be  mo6t   cautious,, and  hence  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  distrust  all 
of  the  records  published  by  Collier,  unless  they  have  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  researches  from  another  quarter.     Although  Collier  has  given  an 
affidavit,  yet  Dr.  Iiigleby  {A  Complete  riew  of  the  Shakspere  Controverin/y 
1861,)  has  proved  by  the  most  acute  and  convincing  circumstantial  evidence 
that  Collier  was  himself  the  forger  \  there  can  be  no  conclusive  circum- 
stantial evidence  anywhere,  if  Dr.  Ingleby's  may  not  be  regarded  as  such. 
Compare  Ingleby,  The  Shakespeare  Fabrications;  or.  The  MS,  Notes  of  the 
Perkins  Folio  shown  to  be  of  Rccerd  Origin^  &c.,  London,  1869  ;— Hamilton, 
N.E.S.A..  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  the  MS.  Corrections,  &c.,  London, 
1860 ;  J.  P.  Collier,  Beply  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  ^*  Inquiry  "  into  the  imputed 
SSknkespeare  Forgeries,  London,  I860;  George  F.  Warner,  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  ana  Muniments  of  Alleyn's  College  of  God's  Gift  at  Dulwich, 
pabltshed  for  the  Grovernors  by  Longmans  (1881),  pp.  xxxvi>xlvii.    A  series 
of  eleven  of  sneh  spurious  documents  Dyce  has  collected  and  given  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Biography  of  the  p(^t(i.  138-148);  one  of  these  (No.  VII.) 
is,  however,  laid  to  Cunningham  s  account^the  entries  relating  to  Shake- 
speare in  the  latter's  Extracts  from  the  Bevels  at  Court,  &c.    Compare  The 
Athenentm,  1868,  i.  863. 
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very  late  to  bed.^  There  are  laws,  however,  which  have  ruled 
human  life  for  centuries,  because  from  inner  necessity  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature.  Shakespeare's  life,  also, 
was  necessarily  affected  by  these  laws,  and  according  to  them 
his  marriage  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one. 

By  a  methodical  application  of  these  sources  of  information 
we  can  form  a  pretty  graphic  picture  of  Shakespeare's  out- 
ward life,  one  which  may  in  all  essential  points  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  approaching  the  historical  truth ;  and  even 
where  we  may  not  accomplish  this,  the  attempt  will  not 
altogether  be  in  vain,  for  it  will  make  us  more  familiar  with 
the  poet's  personality,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  his 
surroundings,  as  well  as  of  his  actual  work.  Hallam'  does 
indeed  speak  rather  disparagingly  of  the  researches  made 
concerning  Shakespeare's  life,  and  his  opinion  has  only  too 
frequently  been  re-echoed.  He  says  :  "  If  there  was  a  Shake- 
speare of  earth,  as  I  suspect,  there  was  also  one  of  heaven ;  and 
it  is  of  him  that  we  desire  to  know  something."  This  seems 
to  us  to  be  based  upon  a  strange  mistake.  For  of  the  heavenljr 
Shakespeare  we  have  the  fullest  report  in  his  works,  and 
moreover  the  only  possible  record ;  what  more  do  we  need, 
nay,  what  more  could  we  wish  to  know  of  him  in  that  sense  P 
Then,  too,  it  is  more  the  duty  of  the  Aesthetic  writer  and  art- 
critic  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  heavenly  Shakespeare, 
than  for  the  philologist  and  biographer  to  do  so.  The  Shake- 
speare of  whom  we  would  wish  to  learn  something  here  is 
assuredly  the  earthly  Shakespeare,  and  the  earthly  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  he  created  his  heavenly- 
works.  The  philological  investigation  and  delineation  of  the 
earthly  Shakespeare  forms  the  indispensable  foundation  for 
the  philosophical,  sBSthetic  criticism  by  which  the  heavenly 
Shakespeare  is  revealed  to  us. 

Even  the  poet's  name — to  begin  with — ^has  given  rise  to 
numerous  speculations  and  inquiries  ;  on  the  very  threshold, 
therefore,  the  biographer  meets  with  a  difficulty,  and  up 
to  the  present  day  no  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  way  his  name  should  be  spelt.  The  reader  will 
find  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  reasons  of  this 
disagreement  and  the  resulte  of  the  investigations  that  have 

^  Knight,  Wm.  Shaktpere;  a  Biography^  p.  234 ;  Thomsons  SeatonSt  ed. 
Bolton  Corney  (3rd  ed.),  London,  1863,  Longmans,  p.  xxxvii. 
»  Introd,  Lit,  Eur,,  4th  edit.,  ii.  176. 
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been  made  on  this  snbject,  as  well  as  regarding  Shakespeare's 
own  autograph,  and  our  justification  of  the  spelling  which  we 
liare  adopted.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
Sb&kespeares  in  Warwickshire,  and  not  long  afterwards  we 
find  the  family  extending  over  the  whole  connty  and  the 
neighbouring  districts :  in  Warwick  itself,  in  Stratford, 
Snitterfield,  Wroxhall,  Temple  Balsall,  Rowington,  Packwood, 
Little  Packington,  Kenilworth,  Charlecote,  Coventry,  Hamp- 
ton, Lapworth,  Nuneaton,  Kington,  and  in  many  other  places 
we  have  documentary  evidence  of  their  existence.^  This  wide 
distribution  of  the  name  leads  to  the  unpleasant  result  that 
we  meet  with  several  John  and  William  Shakespeares  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  and  whom  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases 
to  distinguish.  The  occurrence  of  such  numerous  families  of 
the  same  name  in  one  and  the  same  county,  reminds  us  of  the 
Scottish  clans,  and  leads  us  to  assume  a  common  origin — if 
not  for  the  family — at  all  events  for  the  name.  "  Breake- 
spear,  Shakespear,  and  the  like,"  say  Verstegen,^  "  have  been 
surnames  imposed  upon  the  first  bearers  of  them  for  valour 
or  feats  of  arms."  Camden  ^  comes  nearer  the  mark  in  observing 
that  persons  have  frequently  been  named  after  such  things 
as  they  carried  ;  for  instance,  pilgrims  from  the  palms  which 
they  brought  with  them  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem; 
also  Longsword,  Broadspear,  Fortescue,  i.e.  Strong-shield, 
and  in  a  similar  way  Breakspeare,  Shakespeare,  Shotbolt, 
Wagstaff.  Hunter*  thinks  that  the  name  Shakeshaft  ought 
to  he  added  to  these,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  the  counties  of 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  this  name  is  particularly 
often  meet  with.  Hunter  quotes  a  passage  from  Zachary 
Began — ^likewise  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century — who 
maintains  the  name  Shakespeare  to  be  synonymous  with 
Soldier.  He  says :  "  The  custom  first  vaWiiv,  to  vibrate  the 
spear  before  they  used  it,  was  so  constantly  kept,  that 
eyxcov'aXoc,  and  shake-speai*e,  came  at  length  to  be  an  ordinaiy 
vord,  both  in  Homer  and  other  poets,  to  signify  a  soldier."  * 

*  Halliwell,  Illusfrations  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1874), 
P>  62 ;  Outlines^  ii.  251  seq. 

'  RettUution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (Antwerp,  1605),  p.  294. 
'  Hemaint concerning  Britain  (1605),  p.  111. 

*  Illustraiions,  i.  3. 

'  Archaclogim  Attica^  Libri  III.,  by  Francis  Rous,  with  Additions  by 
Zschary  Began,  Scholar  of  C.CC.  in  Oxon,  5th  ed.  1658,  p.  324 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  ii.  275. — According  to  Charles  Mackay  in 
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Hnnter,  it  is  true,  fails  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  ever 
ased  in  England  "  as  a  familiar  word  for  a  soldier ;  **  never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that  the  name  was  either  a  popnlar,  a 
jocose,  or  a  poetical  appellation  for  the  spearmen  and  lancers 
of  the  Duke  of  Warwick,  and  it  may  be  of  the  bishops  of 
Worcester,  who  served  both  as  bodyguards  and  as  constables. 
Charles  W.  Bardsley  ^  says  that  the  name  Shakespeare 
belongs  **  to  a  distinct  class  of  sobriquets  that  have  become 
hereditary.  The  nicknames  given  to  lower-class  officials  some 
centuries  ago  were  invariably  hits  at  the  officious  and  meddle- 
some character  of  their  duties.**  Such  nicknames  generally 
referred  to  the  implement  or  badge  of  office,  with  the  additional 
wag  or  shake.  Thus  we  find  shake-btickler  (in  Halliwell), 
shake-lock  (as  the  designation  of  a  turnkey),  Waggestoff  (in 
the  Hundred  Rolls),  Wag-tailj  Wagsperey  and  the  still-existing* 
Waghoruj  Simon  Shake^lokj  Henry  Shake-launce^  and  Hugh 
Shakeshaft  occur  in  ancient  records.^  In  the  year  1487 
a  student  at  Oxford  of  the  name  of  Shakespeare  changed 
it  into  Sawndare  (Saunders),  because  he  considered  his  name 
too  common  (Hugh  Saivndare,  alias  dicbis  Shakspere,  sed  niuta- 
turn  est  ishid  nomen  ejuSf  quod  vile  reputatein)  ,^  Bardsley 
therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  William  Shakespeare 
was  undoubtedly  the  descendant  of  some  " officer  of  the  law, 
or  one  who  held  service  under  some  feudal  lord."  And  this, 
as  we  know  from  documentary  evidence,  agrees  with  the  fact 
that  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Shakespeare  belonged  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  nation,  to  the  yeomanry  or  agricultural 
class ;  only  two  instances  have  been  pointed  out  where  the 
families  belonged  to  the  upper  ranks.  In  a  register  of  the 
Guild  of  Saint  Anne  of  Knowle,*  which  extends  from  the 

The  Athenmim,  1875,  ii.  4.37,  the  name  is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  com- 
]x>.sed  of  shac  or  seac  :=  dry,  and  spier  z=i  shanks,  and  ought  properly  to  be 
"written  Schacspcir  or  ChaA'fiprr,  as,  in  fact,  tbe  p<»ct's  father  spelt  his  name. 
Mackay  compares  Sheepshank  and  Cniikshank. 

^  Notes  and  QiurieSy  July  4,  1874,  p.  2. 

'  C«»mpare  Bardsley,  English  Surnames :  thvir  Sources  and  SignificatiofiSy 
2nd  e<l.  LonJ<»n,  1875,  p.  4C1. 

»  George  C,  Bniderick,  Menwrials  of  Mcrton  College  (Oxford,  1883), 
p.  242. 

*  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespearr,  3  ff. — At  Baddeslcy-Clinton,  not  far 
from  Knowle,  is  a  house  standing  by  itself,  with  a  moat  and  drawbridges, 
called  Shakespeare  Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  the 
poet's,  and  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  uimily  Shakespeare  up 
to  the  middle  of  last  century.— 7%e  Aihenaum,  1872,  i.  337. 
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year  1407  to  the  dissolntion  of  the  guild  in  1535,  there  is 
mentioned,  among  other  Shakespeares,  a  Prioress  Isabella 
Shakespeare  of  Wroxhall,  for  the  peace  of  whose  soul  prayers 
were  said  in  1505  ;^  also  a  Domina  Jane  Shakespeare  is  men- 
tioned in  1527.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  no  certain  track  can  be  discovered  of 
the  poet's  ancestors  (what  was  stated  about  them  in  the 
document  grantingr  a  coat-of-arms  to  John  Shakespeare  is 
very  justly  regarded  as  doubtful),  and  it  is  only  by  conjec- 
ture that  anything  is  known  even  of  his  grandfather.  Of  his 
two  grandmothers  we  know  nothing  whatever.  And,  to  speak 
frankly,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  for  these  ancestors 
have  no  claim  to  our  consideration  or  interest,  either  personally 
or  by  any  influence  they  exercised  upon  the  poet's  life  or 
edncation. 

Shakespeare's  paternal  grandfather  was  probably  Richard 
Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield,  who  rented  a  small  farm  that 
belonged  to  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  in  the  parish  of 
Aston  Cantlow.  The  document  bearing  the  date  of  15^^6 
conferring  a  grant  of  arms  npon  the  son,  says  that  his  ^*  parent 
and  late  antecessors  were,  for  their  valiant  and  faithful  services 
advanced  and  rewarded  of  the  most  prudent  prince  King 
Henry  VII.,  of  famous  memory."  The  grant  of  a  coat-of- 
arms  in  1599  is  conferred  in  language  almost  exactly  the 
same.^  What  little  value  can  be  attached  to  this  statement 
will  be  shown  later,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  grant  of  the 
arms.  Richard  Shakespeare  had  at  least  two  sons,  Henry, 
also  of  Snitterfield,  and  John,  the  father  of  the  poet,  who 
removed  his  family  to  Stratford.  John  was  probably  bom 
abont  1530,  and  in  1557  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote. 

The  family  of  Arden  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected,  although  by  no  means  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
county ;  they  belonged  to  the  gentry,  while  the  Shakespeares, 
as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  yeomanry.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  clear  up  and  to  fix  the  pedigree  and  the 

^  A  second  Isabella  Shakespeare  is  mentioned  in  this  same  rep^ister,  the 
wife  of  one  Radulphus  Shakespeare  in  1465.  R.  Gr.  White,  llie  Works 
of  SkakeapearCt  asks  whether  Shakespeare  can  have  known  this,  and  whether 
the  circamstanee  may  not  have  led  him  to  introduce  the  name  of  Isabella 
into  bis  Measure /or  Measure. 

*  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  17,  75  ff. 
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* 

history  of  the  Arden  family,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  tmst- 
worthy  documentary  evidence,  these  investigations  have  not 
led  to  any  satisfactory  results/  Dugdale,  on  the  one  hand, 
derives  the  family  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  while  J.  T. 
Burgess  has  recently  put  forward  the  supposed  proof  that  a 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  first  adopted  the  family- 
name  of  Arden,  was  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of  our  poet, 
and,  nofc  satisfied  with  this,  he  traces  the  family  up  to  Alfred 
the  Great.  Such  fancies  are  most  uncritical,  and  no  value 
whatever  can  be  attached  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shakespeares,  there  was  more  thaa 
one  family  of  the  name  of  Arden — that,  indeed,  there  were 
numerous  families  of  that  name ;  they,  too,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  clan,  and  the  name  was  originally  the  general  designa- 
tion for  those  who  inhabited  the  wooded  districts  in  the  north- 
western half  of  the  county,  which  went  by  the  same  name. 
*''  In  this  place,"  says  Dugdale,  in  describing  the  parish  of 
Curdworth,  '*  I  have  made  choice  to  speak  historically  of  that 
most  ancient  and  worthy  family  whose  surname  was  first 
assumed  from  their  residence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  then 
and  yet  called  Arden,  by  reason  of  its  woodiness,  the  old 
Britens  and  Grauls  using  the  word  in  that  sense.*' ^  In  contrast 
to  this  the  more  level  and  open  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
the  boundaiy  of  which  almost  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Avon,  went  by  the  name  of  Feldon.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  cultivation  of  the  county,  its  industries  and 
their  equalizing  effects,  have  long  since  effaced  the  differences 
between  these  two  districts. 

The   grandfather  of   this   Eobert  Arden  is  the   earliest 

^  Compare  Dugdale,  Warwickshire;  Fuller's  Worthies;  George  Rosaell 
French,  Shakespeareana  Gcnealogica,  London,  1869  ;  J.  T.  Burgess,  in  T%e 
Athensttim^  1867,  i.  821,  ii.  52  5  T.  Helsby,  Shakespeare  and  Arden,  ip 
Notes  and  Queries^  4th  series,  vii.   118  if.;  John  Gough  Nichols,   Shake- 

5peare  and  Arden,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  series,  vii.  169  if. ;  Hunter,  New 
llitstrations,  i.  33-34,  and  ii.  331-336. 

*  The  name  Arden  or  Ardern,  t.?.,  wood  or  wooded  hills,  is  recognized  also 
in  the  word  Ardennes.  May  this  not  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the  scene  in 
As  You  Like  It  ?  Compare  also  Arden  of  Feversltatn. — Guy  Beauchamp, 
the  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  received  from  Edward  II.  the  nickname  of 
*^  Black  Dog  of  Ardenne."  Even  at  this  day  the  local  names  of  Henley-in- 
Arden  and  Hampton-in-Arden  remind  us  of  the  old  division.  Compare  7%s 
Forest  of  Arden,  its  Ibwns,  Villages^  and  Hamlets ;  a  Topoffraphioetl  and 
Historical  Account  of  the  District  between  and  around  Hentey -in- Arden  and 
Hampton-in-Arden,  by  John  Hannet,  London,  1863. 
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ancestor  of  the  family  we  know  of  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  tmst  Dugdale,  and  refer  the 
statements  in  the  document  granting  the  arms — not  to  the 
family  of  Shakespeare — but  to  the  Ardens.  This  grandf  ather> 
like  his  son  and  grandson,  was  called  Robert,  so  that  three 
snccessiye  generations  possessed  the  same  baptismal  name. 
A  brother  of  the  eldest  Robert,  Sir  Robert  Arden  (who  died 
in  lo26),  is  said  to  have  held  the  office  of  Squire  of  the  Body  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VII.,  whereas  his  son,  hence  the  second 
Robert,  served  the  same  prince  in  the  capacity  of  Groom  of 
the  Chamber,  The  honour  of  having  held  this  office  at  court, 
and  the  favour  bestowed  by  Henry  VII.  on  his  faithful 
servants,  was  very  highly  valued,  not  only  by  the  Ardens 
themselves,  but  subsequently  by  the  Shakespeares  also,  and 
was  appealed  to  in  the  end  by  John  Shakespeare  as  one  main 
reason  for  his  claim  to  a  coat-of-arms.  The  youngest  Robert^ 
the  poet's  grandfather,  had  seven  daughters  by  his  first  wife ; 
his  second  marriage,  probably  with  the  widow  Agnes  Hill,  nee 
Webbe  (buried  December  29,  1580),  remained  without  issue, 
Robert  Arden,  like  many  other  fathers,  may  have  had  his 
trouble  in  providing  for  his  daughters,  but  we  know  nothing 
about  this,  except  that  the  youngest,  Mary — as  already  men- 
tioned— became  the  wife  of  John  Shakespeare.  She  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  daughter  of  her  father ;  at  least 
in  his  will  he  made  her — conjointly  with  her  sister  Alice — his 
executrix,  and  left  her  a  special  legacy,  in  addition  to  tho 
portion  to  which  she  was  legally  entitled.  From  this  we  may 
draw  the  inference  that  Mary  Arden,  by  her  natural  gifts  and 
character,  as  well  as  by  her  business  turn  of  mind,  deserved 
and  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  her,  even  although 
(owing  to  the  very  defective  education  given  to  women  in 
those  days),  she  had  never  been  taught  to  write,  as  was  the 
case  also  with  her  stepmother.^  However,  another  reason 
may  be  imagined  for  this  preference  for  Mary ;  it  is  very 
Hkely  that,  owing  to  her  cheerfulness,  she  may  have  brightened 
many  a  weary  hour  for  her  sick  father,  and  have  dispelled  many 
of  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  affected  him — '^  sick  in  hodyy**  he 
calls  himself  in  his  will.  By  the  brightness  of  her  spirit,  as 
"^ell  as  by  the  practical  uprightness  of  her  character,  which 

^  flalliwell.  Life  of  ShaJIretpeare,  57,  14;  ibid,  15  ff.  The  will  of 
^bert  Arden,  which  has  been  preserved  at  Worcester,  is  published  even 
bjrMalooe. 
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enabled  her  to  transact  basiness  matters  withont  discord 
and  friction — does  she  not  seem  to  resemble  Goethe's 
mother  ?  May  not  her  son  have  inherited  his  jojous  natnre 
and  his  delight  in  poetic  creations  from  her,  as  Goethe  in- 
herited his  from  his  mother  ?  If,  as  experience  teaches  us 
in  60  many  cases,  illastrions  men  inherit  a  large  portion  of 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities  from  their  mothers,  we 
may  at  all  events  draw  the  favourable  inference  with  regard 
to  Shakespeare's  mother.  Her  father's  will — which  we  must 
return  to  once  more,  and  which  was  executed  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1556 — a&rds  a  pleasant  insight,  not  only  into 
family  afEairs,  but  also  into  the  life  and  circumstances  of  a 
class  of  society  that  was  not  an  unimportant  one  in  those 
days.  The  introductory  words  to  the  will,  where  the  testator 
commends  his  soul  '*to  Almighty  God  and  to  the  blessed 
Lady  Saint  Mary,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven," 
does  not  permit  of  our  drawing  any  certain  conclusion  as  to 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  testator,  for  the  will  was 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  when  such  a  docu- 
ment must  certainly  have  had  a  Catholic  tone  about  it,  even 
in  the  case  of  non- Catholics.  Charles  Knight  justly  observes^ 
that  the  introductory  words  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  (who 
certainly  did  not  die  a  Catholic)  are  almost  precisely  the 
same.  Shakespeare's  will  does,  it  is  true,  open  in  a  very 
different  form,  and  has  a  distinctly  Protestant  tone.  Bat 
even  admitting  that  Robert  Arden  had  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  it  would  not  by  any  means  justify  our  supposing 
this  with  regard  to  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  and  still 
less  with  regard  to  his  grandson,  the  poet.  This  question 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Robert  Arden 
in  his  will  disposes  of  his  property  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  youngest  daughter  Mary — it  is  a  significant  fact  that  he 
mentions  her  first — is  to  receive  all  his  landed  property  in 
Wilmecote,  called  Asbies  or  Ashbies,  together  with  the  crops 
it  produces.  The  estate  of  Asbies  consisted  of  fifty  acres  of 
arable  land  and  six  acres  of  pasture  ground,  together  with 
the  right  of  pasture  on  the  common.  Malone  estimated  the 
value  of  this  inheritance  at  £100,  while  Thomas  Campbell 
estimated  it  at  from  £300  to  £400.  De  Quincey^  takes  a  middle 

^   Wm.  Shakspcre;  a  Biography,  p.  10. 
3  Shakspeare,  Edinburgh,  1864,  29  ff. 
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course,  and  reckons  the  yalae  at  £224,  which,  according  to 
oar  present  standard,  would  amount  to  five  times  that  amount.* 
He  fixes  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  at  £28,  equal  to  about 
£140  of  our  present  money.  In  addition  to  this,  Marj  was 
to  receive  in  ready  money,  before  the  division  of  the  property, 
£6  13#.  4<i.,  i.e.,  20  nobles.  "  To  my  daughter  Ales,"  con- 
tinues the  testator,  "  1  bequethe  the  thyrde  parte  of  all  mye 
goodes  moveable  and  unmoveable  n  fpylde  and  towne,  after 
my  dettes  and  leggeses  be  performyde,  besydes  that  goode 
she  hatha  of  her  owne  att  this  time.  Also  I  give  and  bequethe 
to  Agnes  my  wyfe  vj.  li.  xiij.  s,  iiij.  d,  apon  this  condysione, 
that  [she]  shall  sofer  my  dawghter  Ales  quyetlye  to  ynyoye 
halfe  mye  copye  houlde  in  Wyllmcote  dwryng  the  tyme  of 
her  wyddowewhodde  :  and  if  she  will  nott  soffer  my  dawghter 
Ales  quyetlye  to  ocuppye  halfe  with  her  then  I  will  that  my 
wyfe  shall  have  butt  iij.  li,  vj.  s,  viij.  d,  and  her  gintur  in 
Snyterfjlde. 

"  Item,  I  will  that  the  resedowe  of  all  my  goodes  moveable 
and  unmoveable,  my  fhineralles  and  my  dettes  dischargyde,  1 
gyve  and  bequethe  to  my  other  cheldren  to  be  equaleye  de- 
vidide  amongeste  them  by  the  descreshyon  of  Adam  Palmer, 
Hugh  Porter  of  Snytterfyld,  and  John  Skerlett,  whome  I  do 
orden  and  make  my  overseeres  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  they  to  have  for  ther  peynes  takyng  in  this  behalfe 
XX.  8.  apeee.  Allso  1  orden  and  constytute  and  make  my 
ffull  exceqntors  Ales  and  Marye  my  dawghters  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  and  they  to  have  no  more  for  ther 
peynes  takyng  now  as  afore  geven  them.  Allso  I  gyve  and 
bequethe  to  every  house  that  hath  no  teme  in  the  paryche  of 
Aston  to  every  house  iiij.  d.^* 

Robert  Arden  died  between  the  24th  of  November  and  the 
9th  of  December,  1556,  as  is  clear  from  the  date  of  the  inven- 
tory of  his  property,  attached  to  the  will.  The  total  value  of 
his  moTable  goods — about  his  landed  property  unfortunately 
nothing  is  said — amounts  to  £77  lis.  lOd.  Among  the 
articles  mentioned  is  a  feather  bed  with  two  mattresses,  a 
coverlet,  3  bolsters,  1  pillow,  &c.,  5  board-cloths,  3  towels 
(among  these  a  coloured  one),  6s.  Sd.  in  cash,  &c.  Hence 
there  was  not  even  a  separate  towel  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  aud  no  mention  is  made  of  a  washhand  basin. 

*  Compare,  however,  OuilineSy  i.  xxi.  (Premonitory  Notes). 
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In  the  kitchen  are  4  pans,  4  pots,  3  candlesticks,  a  chafing- 
dish,  a  frying-pan,  a  gridiron ;  farther,  an  axe,  2  hatchets, 
4  casks,  4  pails,  a  baking- trough,  a  hand-saw,  ^c.  The  in- 
ventory of  live  stock  consisted  of  8  oxen,  2  bulls,  7  cows  and 
4  calves,  amounting  to  £24  in  valne  altogether ;  of  4  horses 
and  3  foals,  estimated  at  £8 ;  of,  probably,  some  52  sheep, 
valued  at  £7 ;  9  pigs  valued  at  268.  8d. ;  of  bees  and  fowls, 
valued  at  6^.,  <fcc.  How  simple,  nay,  how  meagre  were  the' 
possessions  of  the  household!  With  the  exception  of  the 
marriage-bed  no  others  are  mentioned,  so  that  the  daughters 
probably  slept  on  sacks  of  straw  or  coarse  mats/  And  how- 
few  the  articles  of  household  furniture!  The  only  things 
beyond  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  are  two  painted  cloths 
in  the  hall,  five  similar  ones  in  the  chamber,  and  four  others 
of  the  same  sort  are  mentioned,  without  it  being  specifi.ed 
where  they  were  used.  There  is  not  a  word  about  body-linen 
or  dresses,  or  of  vessels  for  eating  and  drinking,  nor  any 
mention  of  any  articles  of  silver  or  even  tin.  The  family  pro- 
bably used  wooden  spoons  and  bowls — forks  were  not  then 
used  in  England.  Nevertheless,  this  family,  although  by  no 
means  rich,  occupied  a  position  higher  both  as  regards  rank 
and  wealth  than  did  the  Shakespeares,  and  Mary  Arden  was 
decidedly  what  is  called  a  good  match  for  John  Shakespeai*e. 

Mary's  marriage,  as  already  said,  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  lt557,  as  her  first  child  was  baptized  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1558.  That  she  was  still  unmarried  at  the  time 
of  her  father's  death  is  proved  by  his  will,  where  she  is 
mentioned  only  by  her  first  name.  As  regards  the  inequality 
of  station  between  Mary  Arden  and  the  Shakespeare. ^mily, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that — owing  to  her  having  been  left 
an  orphan — Mary  could  not  have  been  very  particular  about 
the  social  position  of  her  suitor,  especially  as  her  stepmother 
does  not  appear  to  have  acted  very  kindly  towards  the  children ; 
at  all  events,  in  her  will,  drawn  up  in  1579,  she  leaves  no 
remembrance  to  any  one  of  them.*  Whatever  the  lover  may 
have  lacked  in  rank  was  compensated  for  by  the  state  of  his 
worldly  circumstances ;  as  early  as  1556  he  possessed  two 
properties  in   Stratford,  one  in  Henley  Street,  the  other  in 

*  Compare  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  ed.  FurniTall,  p.  xxi.  seq., 
and  p.  240  seq. 
«  HalliwcU,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  12  ff. 
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Greenhill  Street,^  eyen  though  both  houses  may  have  been 
small  and  animportant.  Then,  too,  John  Shakespeare  was, 
at  all  events,  a  man  of  good  parts,  of  a  steady  and  energetic 
character,  probably  also  stately  and  prepossessing,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  son's  good  looks — for 
both  Aubrey  and  Daries^  expressly  state  that  the  poet  was 
"well-shaped  and  handsome."  The  confidence  and  position  of 
!  distinction  which  John  Shakespeare  enjoyed  among  his  fellow^ 
citizens  are  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  steadiness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his  capacity  in 
business  matters ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  inherited 
the  latter  quality  from  both  parents.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  John  Shakespeare's  education  and  schooling  were  defec- 
tive, hut  Mary  Arden.  was  not  likely  to  find  anything  very  wrong 
in  that.  The  one  test  we  have  of  judging  of  the  schooling 
given  in  those  days — and  as  the  poet  has  bimself  pointed  out 
—may  be  obtained  from  the  question  (to  put  it  in  Jack  Cade's 
words) :  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a 
mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ?  " — where- 
upon the  Clerk  of  Chatham  replies :  "  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I 
liave  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name.'' ' 
Bat  even  this  criterion  often  leaves  us  in  doubt,  for,  according 
to  Lord  Campbell,^  it  frequently  happened  that  persons  quite 
able  to  write  their  names  were  content  to  make  their  marks. 
John  Shakespeare,  too,  often  availed  himself  of  a  mark  resem- 
bling the  letter  A,  which,  as  Malone  thinks,  he  probably  chose 
out  of  courtesy  to  his  wife  (Arden)  ;  but  this  supposed  sign 
of  affection  is  as  little  probable  as  Halliweirs  conjecture^  that 
the  mark  represented  an  instrument  used  in  the  glove  trade. 
Bobert  Bigsby '  has  corrected  Malone's  romantic  explanation 
in  so  fiar,  by  declaring  that  the  mark  was  no  other  than  the 
so-called  caret  (A)j  which  was  frequently  mado  use  of  by 
persons  unable  to  write,  and  which  in  John  Shakespeare  s 
case  had  an  additional  cross  line.  However,  there  exists  a 
docunent  in  Stratford,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  Knight 

*  Knight,  Wm,  Shdkgpere;  a  Biography ,  p.  18  ;  Outlines,  i.  p.  25. 

*  Compare  De  Quinoey,  Shakspeare,  49  ff.,  where  their  testimony  is 
•opwrted  by  other  reasons. 

^  Hatrtf  VI,  Pari  IL,  ir.  2. 

*  Skakespear^8  Legal  AcquiremerUs^  London,  1859,  p.  15. 
'  Ufe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  65. 

*  SigwUure  of  John    Shakespeare  in    Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  L 
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and  Halliwell,^  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  nineteen  names  of 
members  of  the  town  coancil  of  Stratford  ;  and  of  these  nine- 
teen aldermen,  only  seven  were  able  to  write  their  names, 
while  the  others — the  high  bailiff  too — made  their  marks. 
John  Shakespeare's  name  also  occurs  in  this  list,  and  Charles 
Knight  endeaTOurs  to  prove  on  palseographical  grounds,  in- 
geniouslj*  worked  out,  that  John  Shakespeare  mnst  have 
written  the  name  himself,  and  that  the  mark  beside  it  does 
not  belong  to  his  name,  but  to  the  one  next  on  the  list.  This 
supposition  has  also  been  adopted  by  Lord  Campbell,  who 
believes  that  John  Shakespeare  sometimes  used  his  own  sig- 
nature and  sometimes  his  mark.  Halliwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  confirms  Malone's  observation  that  John  Shakespeare 
usually  pat  his  mark  a  little  below  his  name,  and  that  this  is 
the  case  also  in  the  document  referred  to.  He  even  points 
out  that  John  Shakespeare  changed  his  mark,  and  that  later 
he  made  use  of  the  customary  cross.  If,  therefore,  John 
Shakespeare  did,  in  this  one  case,  sign  his  name,  which  is 
scarcely  likely,  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  ^as  a  rule  he 
preferred  making  his  mark,  probably  because  he  found  it  too 
troublesome  to  write  his  name.  Halliweirs  supposition  that 
he  could  not  write  his  name  seems  most  probable. 

John  Shakespeare  had  removed  to  Stratford  in  the  year 

1551,  or  even  earlier,  and  was  settled  in  Henley  Street  as 
early  as  1552.  Our  first  documentary  acquaintance  with  bixn 
there  is  connected  with  such  an  exceedingly  unpoetical  pro- 
ceeding, that  we  doubt  whether  anything  of  the  kind  could 
be  said  of  the  father  of  any  other  poet.    On  the  29th  of  April, 

1552,  John  Shakespeare — together  with  his  neighbours  (r) 
Humfred  Reynolds  and  Adrian  Qniney — were  each  fined 
twelve  pence  for  having,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trate, allowed  a  dunghill  to  stand  in  front  of  their  houses  in 
Henley  Street.^  However  unpleasant  the  large  fine  may  have 
been  to  those  concerned,  this  dunghill  is  of  advantage  to  ns, 
in  so  far  as  it  proves  that  John  Shakespeare  was  engaged  in 
farm  work.  As  is  well  known,  there  has  for  many  years 
been  a  dispute  as  to  what  his  occupation  was ;  this  is  now 

^   Wm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  p.  16 ;  Life  of  Shakespeare ,  p.  IS. 

'  A  later  regulation  (1563)  about  dungbilU  (sterquinaria)  is  quoted  by 
Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  27,  note.  As  will  be  sbown  subsequently, 
the  town  council  had  every  reason  to  make  strict  regulations  with  oegard  to 
the  state  of  the  streets. 
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believed  to  be  a  settled  point,  for  on  the  evidence  of  a  doca- 
ment  he  is  now  declared  to  have  been  a  glover.  Rowe's 
statement  that  he  was  a  '*  dealer  in  wool,"  wonld  not 
be  incompatible  with  this,  for  Halliwell^  has  pointed  oat 
another  instance  in  which  the  traffic  in  gloves  and  wool 
were  carried  on  together.  The  document  referred  to  was 
first  published  by  Malone,^  and  is  given  in  facsimile  by 
Knight '  and  by  Halliwell ;  it  is  preserved  in  Stratford, 
and  is  dated  the  17th  of  June,  1555,  or  155G,  as  Halliwell 
more  correctly  has  it ;  in  the  midst  of  the  Latin  text  is  the 
one  English  word  "  glover,"  referring  to  John  Shakespeare, 
but  is  so  indefinite  that  Knight  even  cannot  suppress  his 
doubts,  and  indeed  straightway  denies  the  matter.*  Halliwell, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  cause  of  the  indefiniteness  to 
have  arisen  simply  from  the  imperfect  facsimile  which 
Knight  made  use  of,  and  is  himself  quite  convinced  that  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  manufacturer  of  gloves.  The  supposition, 
however,  will  remain  doubtful  untU  the  genuineness  of  the 
document  has  been  further  attested,  and  !^ight  justly  points 
out  that  in  the  numerous  other  cases  in  which  John  Shakespeare 
is  mentioned  nothing  is  said  of  his  having  been  engaged  in 
that  trade ;  whereas  he  is,  in  some  instances,  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  occupations  that  can  hardly  have  been  com- 
bined with  the  manufacture  of  gloves — e.^.,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1556,  he  brings  an  action  against  one  Henry  Field, 
on  account  of  his  having  unlawfully  detained  eighteen  quarters 
of  grain.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  case  also — as  Knight 
himself  admits — the  contents  of  the  document  are  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  force  of  the  objection, 
and  Halliwell  has  not  refuted  it,  has  not  even  taken  any 
notice  of  it.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  may  have  been  a 
lucrative  trade,  as  gloves  were  not  only  articles  of  luxury  worn 
by  knights  and  on  festive  occasions,  but  had,  in  fact,  become 
articles  necessary  for  everyday  wear.'      That  John  Shake- 

»  lAfe  of  ShaJcespeare,  p.  22.  •  Vol.  ii.  78. 

*  Wm,  Shakfpere;  a  Biography ^  p.  104;  Halliwell,  p.  21. 

*  It  is  mn  action  raised  against  John  Shakespeare  for  a  debt  of  £8,  which 
was  tried  '^  coram  Johanni  Borbage  ballivo."  The  words  are :  **  Thomas 
Siche  de  Araootte  in  com.  Wigorn.  queritur  versus  Johannem  Shakyspere 
de  Stretford  in  com.  Warwici  glover  in  placitoquod  redd,  ei  ooto  libras,  &c." 

'  Compare  De  Qnincey,  Shakspeare,  26  ff. ;  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
by  Boswell  (1821),  iL  79  ff.  According  to  Malone  there  were  at  least  seven, 
it  not  ten,  manafacturers  of  gloves  at  Stratford  in  1618,  and  their  trade. 
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speare  was  engaged  in  some  trade  seems  certain  from  his 
having  moved  to  Stratford ;  or  did  he  take  this  step  with  a 
view  of  disposing  more  advantageously  of  the  produce  of  his 
father's  farm  P  or  may  not  both  occupations  have  been  carried 
on  together  P  At  any  rate,  the  various  trades  were  at  that 
time  but  little  developed  in  Stratford ;  they  were  not  at  all 
sharply  defined,  nor  was  there  any  thought  of  any  such  strict 
division  of  labour  in  the  small  provincial  town  as  we  have 

fluxx>rding  to  him,  was  by  no  means  a  lucrative  one.  In  The  Winter's 
Tale,iY.  3,  Autolycns  trades  in  ribbons  and  gloves;  the  latter  were  fre- 
quently bought  as  presents,  and  were  often  perfumed  for  that  purpose  (**  as 
sweet  as  damask  roses  "),  especially  when  presented  as  tokens  of  affection  or 
bridal  gif^s.  This  we  learn,  among  others,  from  Love's  Labom^s  Lost^  v.  2  ; 
from  i^n  Jonson's  Blvery  Man  in  His  Humour,  ii.  2  ;  and  still  more  fully 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pistle,  i.  1 : — 

I  can  pull 
Out  of  my  pocket  thus  a  pair  of  eloves. 
Look,  Lucy,  look ;  the  dog's  tooth,  nor  the  dove's, 
Are  not  so  white  as  these ;  and  sweet  they  be, 
And  whipt  about  with  silk,  as  you  may  see. 
If  von  desire  the  price,  shoot  from  your  eye 
A  beam  to  this  place,  and  you  shall  espy 
¥  S,  which  is  to  say,  my  sweetest  honey, 
They  cost  me  three  ana  twopence,  or  no  money. 

Anyone  but  a  lover  would  certainly  have  thought  that  money  enough,  es- 
pecially considering  the  value  of  money  at  the  time.  That  gloves,  which 
had  been  received  as  presents,  were  worn  on  hats  as  a  mark  of  favour  is 
evident — among  other  cases— from  Henry  V.,  iv.,  7,  8,  and  from  King  Lear, 
iii.  4.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1556  came  to  Oxford,  six  pairs  of  very 
beautiful  gloves  were  presented  to  her  in  the  name  of  the  University  (Nichol^ 
Progresses,  i.  211),  and,  according  to  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Jsiographv, 
p.  &4,  at  the  harvest  festival  even  reapers  received  presents  of  gloves.  In 
Brooke^s Bomeus  and  Juliet  (ed.  Daniel,  p.  76, 1.  2511),  ''marriage  gloues '' 
and  "  funeral  gloues  "  are  mentioned.  It  is  probable  the  expensive  gloves 
used  in  falconry  were  in  great  request. — S.  Harting,  The  Ornithology  of 
Shakespeare  (London,  1871),  p.  78.  In  The  Merry  Wives,  i.  4,  Mrs. 
Quickly  compares  a  large  round  beard  to  '*  a  glover's  paring  knife,"  which 
certainly  might  seem  to  suggest  Shakespeare's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
glove-making.  Shakespeare  repeatedly  alludes  to  cheveril  gloves  and  to 
their  elasticity,  which  latter  quality  he  recommends  as  a  model  to  wit  and 
conscience,  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  1,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  \\,  4,  and  Henry 
VULy  ii.  S.  According  to  these  passages  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted 
with  gloves — but  with  what  was  he  not  well  acquainted  ?  How  quickly  the 
fashion  of  wearing  gloves  became  general  is  shown  in  Thomas  Hey  wood's 
If  You  Know  hot  Me,  You  Know  Nobody  (1606),  Part  IL  i.  1  (ed.  Collier,  fop 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  77):  "Ihen,  your  mask,  silk  lace,  washed 
gloves  ...  as  common  as  coals  from  Newcastle  $  .  .  .  you  shall  not  have 
a  kitchen-maid  scrape  trenchers  without  her  washed  gloves.*' 
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nowadajs.  Everjone  worked  as  best  he  coald,  and  managed 
all  his  household  affairs  as  far  as  possible  himself,  withont 
caring  whether  the  matter  pertained  to  his  own  craft  or  to 
that  of  another,  or  whether  it  was  refined  or  menial  work ; 
no  occupation  was  considered  mean  that  furnished  the*  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  was  connected  with  the  maintenance, 
management,  and  produce  of  the  home.  Harrison  ^  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  jeomanry,  and  John  Shakespeare  is 
expressly  described  as  a  yeoman  in  1579*:  ''This  sort  of 
people  have  a  certain  pre-eminence,  and  more  estimation  than 
labourers  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers,  and  these  com- 
monly live  wealthily,  keep  good  houses,  and  travel  to  get 
riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen, 
or  at  the  leastwise  artificers  ;  and  with  grazing,  frequenting 
of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not  idle  servants,  as  the 
gentlemen  do,  but  such  as  get  both  their  own  and  part  of  their 
masters'  living),  do  come  to  great  wealth,  insomuch  that 
many  of  them  are  able  and  do  buy  the  lands  of  unthrifty 
gentlemen,  and  often,  setting  their  sons  to  the  schools,  to  the 
universities,  and  to  the  inns  of  the  court,  or  otherwise  leaving 
them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour, 
do  make  them  by  those  means  to  become  gentlemen :  these 
were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid." 
Harrison  completes  this  description  by  the  following  com- 
plaint against  the  landed  proprietors ' :  ''  Most  sorrowful  of 
all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great  post  and  countenance 
t^Tfi  so  far  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at  all 
that  they  themselves  become  graziers,  butchers,  tanners,  sheep- 
masters,  woodmen,  and  denique  quid  non,  thereby  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak,  or  as  an  idol  with 
broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a 
plausible  show,  but,  when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an 
heavy  and  bitter  sequel." 

Knight  has  already  explained  how  this  description  seems  to 
solve  the  mystery  which  has  so  long  enveloped  in  darkness 
John  Shakespeare's  position  in  life.'*     That  John  Shakespeare 

^  Descriptiim  of  Enffland,ed.  Furnivall,  p.  133,  compare  pp.  1 05  and  137. 
'  Ualliweil,  Life  of  Shakmteare,  21  if. 
'  Harrison,  Description  ojEngiand^  p.  243. 

*  Compare  R.  Gr.  White,  Sfmkespeare^s  Worki^  i.  xv  j  Kiel,  Shakespere  ; 
a  Critical  Biography y  London,  1863,  p.  16. 
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began  life  as  a  fanner  cannot  be  doubted,  any  more  than 
that,  in  conseqnence  of  his  marriage,  he  had  to  devote  him- 
self to  this  occupation  with  increased  interest.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  occupation  that  would  best  have  suited  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Arden  family,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  was 
probably  regarded  by  his  wife  as  more  respectable  than  any- 
actual  trade,  for,  as  already  stated,  his  wife  brought  him  a 
considerable  amount  of  landed  property.  John  Shakespeare 
being  of  a  speculative  and  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  would 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  carry  on  both  his  town  and  his 
country  occupations.  As  he  possessed  sheep,  it  was  of  con- 
sequence to  him  to  make  use  -oi  the  wool  for  the  require- 
ments of  his  household  as  far  as  possible;  if  any  were  left 
over,  it  would  be  sold,  and  this  probably  would  lead  him 
to  purchase  and  sell  other  wools  beyond  his  own,  and  in  the 
same  way  he  would  doubtless  sell  the  increase  of  his  flock. 
This  explains  how  it  is  that  Rowe — following  Betterton — 
calls  him  a  *'  considerable  dealer  in  wool.*'  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  youthful  poet  may  occasionally  have  assisted  his 
father  in  such  transactions,  as  has  been  inferred  from  four  pas- 
sages, in  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  II.  iii.  2,  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,'' 
iv.  2  (3),  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  iii.  2,  and  in  "Hamlet,"  v.  2. 
In  the  first-named  passage,  the  words  are :  "  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds  ; "  in  the  second :  "  every  Icven 
wether  tods ;  every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling  ;  fifteen 
hundred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  P  "  in  the  third  passage 
the  shepherd  Corin  speaks  of  the  fatty  fleeces  of  his  sheep, 
adding  that  his  hands  "  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep  ; "  the  fourth  passage  :  "  there's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  Boughhew  them  how  we  will,"  has  been 
commented  upon  more  especially  by  Dr.  Farmer  and  Steevens. 
The  calculation  regarding  the  weight  of  the  wool,  certainly 
betrays  a  knowledge  which  seems  based  more  upon  actual 
experience  than  upon  accidental  observation. 

It  is  probably  precisely  the  same  as  regards  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Aubrey  that  John  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher.^ 
In  his  own  family — as  in  many  others — we  may  be  sure  that 
pigs,  calves,  and  heifers,  were  from  time  to  time  slaughtered 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  that  whatever  animals  could  be 
spared  were  sold.     Undoubtedly,  too,  the  poet  must,  as  a 

^  Ingleby,  Shakespeare's  Ceniurie  ofPrayse,  London,  1874,  p.  293. 
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Tonth,  occasionally  have  assisted  at  the  slaughter,  for  such 
slanghter  is,  eren  at  the  present  day,  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  family  festival,  at  which  little  children  even  are  only  too 
delighted  to  render  some  small  service.     It  is,  however,  any- 
thing bat  likely  that  John  Shakespeare  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  bntcher,  or  that  his  son  was  brought  up  to  it.     The  whole 
of  Anbrey's  account  clearly  shows  that  he  had  no  distinct 
idea  of  snch  family  afEairs,  and,  indeed,  great  changes  occurred 
in  household  arrangements  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  the  distinction  between  the  various  trades 
was  becoming  more  accurately  defined.     Aubrey,  however,  is 
utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  when,  in  addition  to  stating  that 
the  boy  William  slaughtered  calves,  he  says,  ''  and  he  used 
to  doe  it  in  a  high  stjle,  and  make  a  speech  !  "    Aubrey  farther 
endeavours  to  prove  rather  too  much  in  stating  that,  in  those 
days,  there  was  a  second  butcher's  son  in  Stratford — a  friend 
of  William  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  same  age — who  was  not 
inferior  to  him  in  natural  gifts,  but  who  died  young.  ^  Aubrey 
declares  that  he  heard  this  story — of  William  Shakespeare 
having  been  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  having  run  off  from 
his  master,  and  gone  to  London — ^from  a  clerk  of  the  parish 
church  named  William  Castle,^  a  man  of  eighty  years,  who  had 
shown  Dowdall  the  church  of  Stratford  in  1693;   but  this 
assertion  does  not  by  any  means  add  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  tradition,  as  it  is  opposed  to  acknowledged  facts.     For 
if  there  is  anything  we  know  for  certain  about  William  Shake- 
speare's life,  it  is,  that  he  left  Stratford  not  as  an  apprentice, 
but  as  a  married  man  and  a  father.     Further,  the  passage 
which  the  advocates   of  the  butcher-tradition   quote   from 
Shakespeare  in  support  of  their  theory,  has  no  weight  what- 
ever, for  the  illustration  is  taken  from  a  proceeding  which  the 
poet  might  have  witnessed  anywhere,  without  ever  having 
touched  a  calf,  much  less  slaughtering  one.   The  lines  referred 
to  occur  in  "  Henry  VI.,"  Part  II.,  iii.  1 : — 

And  as  the  batcher  takes  away  the  calf 

And  binds  the  wretch  and  beats  it  wh^n  it  strays, 

^  HaUiwell,  Was  Nicholas  ap  Roberts  thai  Butchers  Son  recorded  by 
AMhrty  as  an  Acquaintance  of  Shakespeare^  and  was  Shakespeare  an  Appren- 
tice to  Griffin  a>p  Roberts,  London,  1864  (10  copies).  I(  seems  scarcely 
Iikelj  that  the  slaughtering  of  calres,  which  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  easiest 
operations  of  a  butcher,  should  be  left  to  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

^  HalliweU,  Outlines,  i.  xi. 
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Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slan^hter-house, 
Even  so  remorseless  have  they  borne  him  hence ; 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  naught  but  wail  her  darling's  loss, 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloucester's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  after  him  and  cannot  do  him  good, 
So  mighty  are  bis  vowed  enemies. 

Now  just  as  John  Shakespeare  may  have  been  an  occasional 
— not  a  reguhir — dealer  in  wool,  as  well  as  a  butcher,  he  may 
in  like  manner  have  been  an  occasional  glove- maker.  Harrison, 
as  we  have  seen,  expressly  mentions  tanning  among  the  pur- 
suits carried  on  by  landed  proprietors.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
possible  that  John  Shakespeare,  in  his  youth  and  of  his  own 
accord,  learned  the'  business  of  a  tanner,  and  also  of  glove- 
making,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  at  times  he  engaged  a 
competent  tanner  to  attend  to  the  accumulated  stock  of  hides. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  this  much  seems  certain, 
that  the  poet's  father  was  a  man  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that,  even  though  a 
manufacturer  of  gloves,  he  may  nevertheless  have  been 
occupied  with  farm  work. 

In  agreement  with  this  supposition,  we  find  John  Shake- 
speare rising,  step  by  step,  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  in  the  administration  of  municipal  afEairs.  The 
corporation  of  Stratford  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  fourteen 
aldermen  and  as  many  burgesses.  Every  year  a  bailifE  was 
elected  from  among  the  aldermen,  and  he  presided  over  a 
court  of  law  twice  in  every  month.  At  this  court  the 
bailifE  settled  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town,  where  the  fine  imposed  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty  pounds.  The  so-called  court-leet  nominated  the  ale- 
tasters  (whose  duty  it  was  to  "look  to  the  assize  and  good- 
ness of  bread  and  ale  or  beer"),  also  the  affeerorsy  who,  at 
their  own  discretion,  had  to  fix  the  fines  for  small  offences 
for  which  the  law  had  not  provided  any  definite  punishment. 
The  important  post  of  constable  was  regularly  filled  by 
members  of  the  corporation.  John  Shakespeare's  admission 
into  the  civil  body  as  a  burgess  (at  the  beginning  of  1557), 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  honourable  offices  which  he  subse- 
quently held.  On  the  30th  of  April  of  the  same  year  he 
became  a  member  of  the  court4eet,  although  he  did  not  take 
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the  oath  of  office  at  the  time.^  During  the  same  year,  too, 
he  was  appointed  ale-taster,  which  was  assuredly  no  sine- 
cure, there  being  in  the  little  town  of  Stratford  about  thirty 
beer-houses.^  Notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  owing  to  filling  these  important  offices,  John  Shake- 
speare, and  several  other  citizens,  had,  in  1558,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  f onrpence  apiece  for  not  having  kept  their  gutters  clean ; 
his  untidy  friend,  Adrian  Quiney,  is  again  one  of  the 
number.  This  matter,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his 
promotion,  for,  on  the  30th  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
John  Shakespeai'e  was  elected  one  of  the  four  constables,  and 
was  reappointed  to  this  office  for  the  following  year,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1559.  On  the  same  day  he  became  one  of 
tiie  four  affeerorSy  an  office  which  he  again  held  in  1561.  In 
September  of  this  same  year  he  was  made  chamberlain,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
town.  He  seems  to  have  understood  this  branch  of  the 
administration  particularly  well,  for  he  not  only  held  this 
office  for  two  years,  but,  in  1564,  undertook  the  work  of  one 
of  the  other  chamberlains.'  This  important  feature  in  his 
character  we  shall  have  to  return  to  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  8on*s  capacity  and  talent  for  business  matters.  On  the 
41h  of  July,  1565,  John  Shakespeare  was  elected  an  alder- 
man, and  from  Michaelmas,  1568,  to  Michaelmas,  1569,  he 
was  high  bailiff  of  Stratford,  the  highest  honour  which  his 
fellow-citizens  could  confer  upon  him,  and  by  which  he 
acquired  the  title  of  "  Worshipful."  From  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1571,  to  the  3rd  of  September,  1572,  he  was  again 
chief  alderman,  while  Adrian  Quiney  (who,  according  to  C. 
Knight,  was  a  grocer)  held  the  office  of  high  bailiff. 

Even  thoBgh  we  had  no  other  proofs,  we  might  infer  that, 
as  John  Shakespeare  held  these  honourable  appointments,  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  probably  corresponded  with  them, 
and  that  they  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity  likewise.  We 
have  seen  that  even  before  his  marriage  he  possessed  two 
houses.  During  the  time  he  held  the  office  of  chamberlain, 
and  afterwards,  he  advanced  several  sums  of  money  to  the 

^  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  25. 

^  Wise,  Shakegpeare :  his  Birthplace  and  its  Neighbourhood  (London, 
1861),  p.  18,  note. 
'  According  to  Halliwell,  p.  18. 
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town  fnnds,  and  also  sold  to  the  town  a  quantity  of  timber 
("  a  pec  Tymbur  "),  which  probably  came  from  Asbies.  In 
several  lists  of  contributions  towards  relief  of  the  poor,  dated 
1564,  John  Shakespeare  is  mentioned  as  having,  during  the 
time  of  the  plague,  paid  twelve  pence,  six  pence,  and  eight  pence 
twice,  altogether,  therefore,  two  shillings  and  eight  pence ; 
this  would  not,  indeed,  place  him  among  the  wealthiest  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  by  no  means  among  the  poorest  either/ 
And  even  though,  according  to  the  earlier  supposition,  his 
strength  was  beginning  to  fail  in  1570,^  still  it  seems  a  well- 
established  fact  that  five  years  later  he  rented  Ingon  Meadow, 
a  piece  of  land  of  fourteen  acres,  in  Old  Stratford,  from 
William  Clopton,  and  purchased  two  additional  houses,  one 
of  the  latter  having  for  long  been  regarded  as  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  was  bom  ;  tradition  even  names  the  room  in 
which  he  was  born.  According  to  this,  John  Shakespeare 
must  have  occupied  the  house  as  a  tenant  during  eleven  or 
twelve  years  before  he  purchased  it,  which  is  not  very  pro- 
bable. Unless  unconditional  faith  is  placed  in  traditions,  we 
must  agree  with  C.  Knight's  assumption  that  William  Shake- 
speare may  just  as  likely  have  been  bom  in  one  of  his  father's 
other  houses,  seeing  that  we  do  not  know  which  house  John 
Shakespeare  inhabited  in  1564.'  Nevertheless,  the  house  in 
which  William  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
has  become  a  sacred  shrine  to  which  pilgrims  wander,  not 
only  from  every  part  of  Britain,  but  from  every  civilized  part 
of  the  world  ;*  and,  owing  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  restored,  and  the  museum  of  articles  of  Shake- 
spearean interest  that  has  been  established  in  it,  the  house 
has  acquired  additional  attractions.  Numerous  pictures  of  it 
exist,  both  in  its  earlier  state  and  in  its  renovated  condition, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  biography  of  Shakespeare. 
During  the   Shakespeare  Jubilee,  arranged  by  Garrick  in 

*  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  47  if. 
2  (huUnef.W.  252  ff. 

'  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  By  the  UUe 
R.  B,  Whtler,  Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  o(  1824,  with  a  few 
Prefatory  Hemarks  by  J.  O.  Ilalliwell,  Esq.,  Straiford-on-Avon.  Sold  at 
the  Poet's  Birthplace,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Birthplace  Fund,  1863.— 
Oldys,  in  his  Notes  on  Langhainey  mentions  a  tradition,  acconling  to  which 
John  Shakespeare's  house  stood  close  to  the  churchyard. 

*  Even  the  names  of  Scott  and  Byron  are  found  inscribed  there 
(Knight,  p.  SO). 
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1769,  the  hoase  where  the  poet  was  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  was  naturally  the  principal  object  of  curiosity,  interest, 
and  yeneration.  On  the  evening  of  the  grand  illuminations 
it  was  adorned  with  a  gigantic  transparency,  representing 
the  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds,  beneath  which  were 
the  words : 

Thus  dying  clouds  contend  with  glowing  light.^ 

Up  to  the  year  1806  the  house  had  been  in  the  uninterrupted 
possesBion  of  the  Hart  family,  descendants  of  the  poet's  sister 
Joan.  Unfortunately  the  family  became  more  and  more 
impoverished,  and  were  obliged  not  only  to  sell  portions  of 
the  house,  but,  in  the  end,  had  to  give  up  the  revered  in- 
heritance altogether.*  At  that  time  (1806)  a  butcher  was 
occnpying  the  western  half  of  the  tenement,  while  the  other 
half  was  used  as  an  inn  under  the  name  of  The  Swan  and 
Maidenhead.  The  landlord  of  this  inn,  Thomas  '  Court, 
thereupon  acquired  the  whole  property,  until,  finally,  societies 
were  formed  in  Stratford  and  London,  and  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing the  honse  in  1847,  in  restoring  it,  and  presenting  it 
to  the  nation  as  public  property.' 

Now,  whether  William  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  this  house 
or  not,  it  is  likely,  at  all  events,  that  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  it  (perhaps  from  his  eleventh  to  his  eighteenth 
year).  On  this  account  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly. The  house  was  both  spacious  and  of  goodly  appear- 
ance for  the  time,  although  only  a  wooden  structure,  with 
smaD,  low  rooms,  such  as  were  customary  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  which  strike  one  with  amazement  in  our  day. 

^  This  and  the  following  remarks  are  from  Wheler,  ed.  Halliwell,  pp.  14 
and  19.— Robert  Bell  Wheler  (1785-1857)  was  a  solicitor  at  Stratford,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Shakespeare.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  Historical 
AccoiaU,  &c.t  he  wrote  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford -on- A  von' 
(1606),  and  A  Guide  to  8traiford-on-Avon  (1814). 

^  Compare,  howerer,  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  his  Tiines  (London,  1817), 
i.2l.  In  the  year  1821  the  house  was  inhabited  by  a  butcher,  who  had 
entered  the  following  absurd  inscription  upon  a  board  in  bis  shop  (accord- 
ing to  Wheler-Halliwell,  p.  16) :  **  William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  this 
lunne.    N.B. — A  horse  and  taxed  cart  to  let." 

*  According  to  an  announcement  in  the  London  Gazette  of  November 
I9th,  1852  (reprinted  in  Fennel's  Repository^  p.  4)^  Government  had  re- 
solved to  buy  tne  honse  in  which  Shakespeare  was  born,  and  to  preserve  it 
as  national  property. 
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The  house  was  doubtless  one  of  the  more  important  ones  in 
Stratford  at  the  time.  It  is  rather  picturesque,  with  its 
three  gables,  its  projections,  and  its  -attic,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  barrack-like  uniformity  of  our 
modem  dwelling-houses.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  an  abode  of  comfort  and  respectability,  and  that  the 
bo  J  Shakespeare  must  there  have  come  in  contact  with 
that  industrious  and  well-to-do  class  of  citizens  of  which  his 
father  (from  all  reports)  was  a  worthy  representative.  A 
feeling  of  self-esteem  and  a  consciousness  that  he  belonged 
to  a  sphere  in  life  at  once  respected  and  held  with  honour — 
these  must  have  been  the  feelings  which  such  a  residence 
must  have  awakened  in  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  boy. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  boy  William 
Shakespeare  moved  into  this  house,  with  his  parents,  in 
1575.  As  already  stated,  the  other  houses  belonging  to  John 
Shakespeare  were,  in  all  probability,  small  and  unimportant.^ 
Hence,  owing  to  the  increase  of  his  family,  John  Shakespeare 
may  have  felt  the  necessity  of  moving  to  a  more  spacious 
-dwelling  ;  that  he  was  blessed  with  a  number  of  children  we 
know  ;  and  this  may  also  have  been  the  reason  of  his  having 
purchased  the  house  that  now  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet.  Bowe  states  that  John  Shake- 
speare had  ten  children,  and  the  sixth  **  Sonnet  **  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  confirmation  of  the  statement.  We  there  find 
the  words : — 

That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  tliee, 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigured  thee. 

In  the  register  at  Stratford  only  eight  children  are  entered, 
and  C.  Knight^  accounts  for  the  supposition  of  ten  children 
from  there  being  a  confusion  in  the  names  of  one  John 
Shakespeare,  a  shoemaker;  and,  indeed,  biographers  are 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  in  Stratford  there  was  cer- 
tainly one,  and  probably  more  persons,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  poet's  father,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  biographers  have, 
in  all  cases,  managed  to  keep  these  several  personages  distinct 

*  See  Halliweirs  preface  to  Wheler's  Historical  Account^  &c.,  p.  6. 

*  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Biographic ,  p.  26. 
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from  one  another.^  As  regards  the  Stratford  Chnrch  register, 
it  dates  from  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  in  15t>8  (the 
first  entry  being  one  on  the  25th  of  Marcli  in  that  year),  bnt 
previous  to  the  14th  of  September,  1600,  the  register  does 
not  contain  any  original  entries;  they  are  obviously  only 
transcripts,  made  when  the  church  register  was  established/ 
The  first  children  of  John  Shakespeare  of  whom  we  have 
any  report  were  two  girls,  Joan,  baptised  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1558,  and  Margaret,  baptised  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, 1562 ;  both  died  in  infancy.  This  is  inferred, 
as  r^ards  Joan,  from  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance 
that  to  the  n^xt  daughter  was  given  the  same  name ;  Mar- 
garet, on  the  other  hand,  is  entered  in  the  church  register  a& 
having  been  buried  on  the  30th  of  April,  1563.  Then  follow 
two  sons,  William,  baptised  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564,  and 
Gilbert,  baptised  on  the  13th  of  October,  1566.  The  baptism 
of  William  is  entered  thus :    "  1564,  April   26,   Gulielmus 

'  The  shoemaker  John  Shakespeare  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1584,  according  to  which  he  married  Margaret  Koberts,  whom  he  lost  by 
death  as  early  as  1587.  He  mnst,  however,  have  married  again,  for  be- 
tween the  years  1589  and  1591  three  children  (Ursula,  Humphrey,  and 
Philip)  are  entered  as  having  been  bom  to  him.  In  the  chnrch  register 
the  shoemaker  John  Shakespeare  can  be  distinguished  from  the  poet's. 
fath«r  by  the  tatter's  title  of  Magisier,  which  is  regufarly  added  to  the 
name  of  the  poet's  father  after  1569.  But  what  means  of  distinction  have 
we  with  regard  to  the  town  and  other  documents  where  no  title  is  ever 
eireQ  ?  The  tenant  or  owner  of  Ingon,  who  was  buried  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1589,  was  a  third  John  Shakespeare  {Outlit^ea,  ii.  253).  A 
fourth  is  met  with  about  the  same  time  at  Rowington,  according  to  HalH- 
well's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  4,  and  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare  (ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Shakespear^s  Works),  p.  40.  Howington  was  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Shakespeares,  and  mention  is  there  made  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1605,  of  a  second  William  Shakespeare  as  *'a  trained 
soldier/'  and  as  serving  as  a  member  of  the  juVv  in  1614.  Thorns,  in  his. 
Tlkree  Koielets  on  Shakespeare  (1865),  1S5  tf.,  considers  this  *'  trained 
soldier'*  to  be  no  other  than  the  poet  himself;  and  even  Dyce  {Works  of 
Shakespeare,  3rd  ed. ,  i.  92,)  considers  this  not  at  all  improbable.  A  third 
William  Shakespeare,  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
Avon  in  1579.  That  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  a  number  of  persons  to 
possess  the  same  name  is  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  will  of  John 
Combe  (Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare^  234  if.),  according  to  which  there 
existed  three  John  Combes  at  Stratford  at  the  same  time — two  brothers,. 
and  the  son  of  a  thfrd  brother.  Compare  Calendar  of  State  Tapers, 
Domestic  Series  of  the  Reign  of  James  i,,  1603-1610,  ed.  by  Mrs.  Green 
(London,  1857) ;  Athenesum,  Aug.  15,  1857 ;  Kenny,  Life  and  Genius  of 
Shakapeare,  p.  69;  Collier's  Shakespeare  (ed.  1858),  i.  181. 

'  Knight,  p.  116.     The  Stratfora  register  is  written  on  vellum,  and  hafr 
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filius  Johannes  [sic]  Shakspere,"^  and  the  ceremony  was  pro- 
bably performed  by  John  Breechgirdle."  Of  Gilbert's  life 
and  death  nothing  is  known  for  certain ;  he  seems  to  have 
lived  for  some  length  of  time  in  London,  and  probably  was  that 
yonnger  brother  who,  according  to  Oldys'  account,  frequently 
Tisited  the  theatre,  and  is  said  to  have  seen  his  illustrious 
brother  play  Adam  in  "As  You  Like  It.*'*  A  signature  of 
his,  which  has  been  preserved,  belongs  to  the  year  1609/ 
The  fifth  child  of  John  Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden  was  a 
girl,  again  named  Joan,  baptised  on  the  15th  of  April,  1569. 
She  married  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  who  died 
there  in  1616.  She  continued  to  live  in  Stratford  up  to 
1646,  and,  according  to  the  church  register,  had  four  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  having  been  born  in  1600,  and  the  youngest 
in  1608.  She,  as  well  as  her  childreu,  are  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  her  brother  the  poet,  while  all  the  other  sisters  are 
passed  over  in  silence ;  owing  to  this  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  others  had  all  died  before  the  poet  made  his  will.  Joan 
Hart  has  descendants  living  at  the  present  day,^  but  they 
have  fallen  into  obscurity  owing  to  their  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances. After  Joan  Shakespeare  there  again  came  a 
daughter,  Anne,  baptised  on  the  28th  of  September,  1571, 
who  also  died  early,  and  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  April,  1579. 
At  her  funeral  the  **  bell  and  pall ''  cost  her  father  eight  pence, 
the  highest  sum  mentioned  in  the  death-list  of  that  year,  all 
other  deceased  persons  having  been  buried  with  "  bell  "  only, 
not  with  "  pall."  From  this  fact,  likewise,  we  may  draw  an 
inference  regarding  the  state  of  John  Shakespeare's  worldly 

been  carefully  kept.  Up  to  the  year  1600  every  page  is  signed  by  Richard 
Bifield,  vicar  of  Stratfonl  from  1596  to  1610,  and  by  the  churchwardens ; 
subsequently  by  the  latter  only.  After  1600  the  entries  are  not  made  on 
the  day  of  the  occurrence,  but  at  monthly,  or  even  longer  inten-als.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  rough  notes  were  made.  The  first  introduction  of 
church  registers  into  England  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1538,  by  order  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  See  Holinshed  (ed.  1586),  p.  945  ; 
Knight,  24  ff. 

^  A  facsimile  is  given  by  Knight  on  p.  25. 

^  According  to  K.  Gr.  White,  i.  v. — The  year  of  Shakespeare's  birth  was 
also  that  of  Galileo,  and  the  year  of  Mkshael  Angelo's  death. 

3  Outlines,  i.  170  if. 

*  In  the  Shakespeare  Museum  in  Stratford ;  see  Caialcgue,  p.  52,  No.  224. 
A  facsimile  is  given  by  Halliwell  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  29  and 
282,  and  in  the  Outlines,  i.  299. 

*  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  SO. 
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circnmstances  and  of  his  social  position.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  children  were  again  sons,  Richard,  baptised  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1573-74,  buried  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1612-13,  and  Edmund,  baptised  on  the  3rd  of  May,  158U. 
This  youngest  and  last  scion  of  the  family  became  an  actor  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  and  died  as  such  in  London ;  he  was 
buried  on  the  31st  of  December,  1607,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour.* 

These  statements  show  that  in  the  Stratford  Church  re- 
gister, as  in  all  English  church  registers,  it  is  not  the  date  of 
birth  that  is  entered,  but  the  day  of  baptism,  and  hence  we 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  the  poet*s  birthday.  The 
Protestants  had  not  yet  given  up  the  Catholic  custom  of 
baptising  children  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  die  unbaptised,  and  thus  lose  their  right 
of  being  admitted  into  heaven*  Even  in  our  own  day, 
in  England,  unbaptised  children  are  not  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  nor  with  full  ecclesiastical  rites.^  The  fact  that 
mortality  among  children  was  far  greater  then  than  now, 
was  another  reason  for  not  postponing  baptism,  and  this 
in  turn  again  contributed  to  increase  the  mortality  among 
infants.  It  has  been  proved  by  several  instances  that,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  children  were  baptised  on  the  third  day 
after  birth,  therefore,  the  23rd  of  April  (St.  George's  Day)  has 
generally  been  assumed  to  be  the  poet's  birthday,  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  day  has  become  one  of  increased 
national  interest.  The  supposition  was  first  mooted  by 
Joseph  Greene,  who,  from  1735  to  1771,  wae^  teacher  in  the 
school  at  Stratford,  and  died  in  1790  as  rector  of  Welford  in 
Gloucestershire,  some  four  miles  from  Stratford.'  Malone 
then  took  up  the  supposition,  and  founded  upon  it  his  asser- 
tion that  Shakespeare  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day. This,  however,  is  contradicted,  as  Bolton  Comey 
justly  remarks,  by  the  clear  statement  on  his  tombstone, 
according  to  which  Shakespeare  died  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  life  ("eet.  53"),  and  such  a  rare  coincidence  would 

^  Collier's  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  Shakespear^s  Plays,  latro- 
doctioD,  D.  14  ;  Skottowe,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  i.  8. 

'  De  Qnincey,  Shakspeare,  p.  2. 

'  Greene,  as  Malone  states,  made  an  extract  from  the  Stratford  Church 
register  far  his  patron  West,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  handed 
it  to  Steerens  to  make  use  of. 
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hardly  have  remained  unnoticed  on  the  memorial  tablet.' 
Bolton  Corney  infers  from  this  that  Shakespeare  mast  have 
been  bom  before  the  23rd  of  April,  and  points  out  that 
baptism  on  the  third  day  after  birth  was  by  no  means  a 
general  custom,  but  occurred  accidentally  here  and  there ;  he 
adds  that  it  was  rather  the  custom  or  rule  to  baptise  children 
on  the  Sunday  or  holiday  following  the  day  of  birth.''  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  26th  of  April,  1564,  would  have 
been  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  critical 
a  writer  as  Bolton  Comey  should  have  omitted  to  investigate 
this  point;  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  merely  reprints, 
without  further  remark,  a  note  of  Malone's,  according  to 
which  the  23rd  of  April,  1564,  fell  upon  a  Sunday.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  works  of  Saint  Allais*  and  Grotefend,* 
the  26th  of  April  fell  upon  a  Wednesday,  and  consequently 
the  23rd  upon  a  Sunday,  so  that  Bolton  Comey's  supposition 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  very  probable  that 
even  the  poet  himself  and  his  family  did  not  know  the  exact  day 
of  his  birth,  as  the  date  had  not  been  written  down  anywhere 
black  on  white.  The  custom  of  entering  the  date  of  the 
children's  births  in  the  family  Bible  did  not  then  exist  ;^  at  all 
events,  no  instance  of  the  custom  is  known  from  Shakespeare's 
time.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  but  little  practised  in  those  days.  And,  in 
William  Shakespeare's  case,  who  was  there  to  attend  to  the 
entry,  if  both  parents  were  unable  to  write?  For  even 
though  we  admit,  with  C.  Knight,  that  John  Shakespeare 
could  write  his  name,  still  an  entry  of  this  kind  must  have 
far  surpassed  the  modest  measure  of  his  skill  in  writing.     It 

^  An  Argument  on  the  Assumed  Birthday  of  Shakepere :  Reduced  to  Shape 
A.D.  1664.  By  Bolton  Corney,  p.  16.  Private  Impression. — ^Compare 
AthenaufHf  1864,  i.  303  (and  the  preceding  Nos.).  Among  the  few  dis- 
tinguished men  who  died  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birth  are  Kaphael 
and  Sobicski,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  established  fact  as 
regards  Raphael. 

*  In  The  Boke  of  Common  Prater,  anno  1559,  we  find  the  words : 
"  The  pastours  and  curates  shal  oft  admonish  the  people  that  they  deferre 
not  the  baptisme  of  enfantes  any  longer  than  the  Sonday,  or  other  holy 
day,  next  after  the  childe  be  borne,  unlesse  upon  a  great  and  reasonable 
cause  declared  to  the  curate,  and  by  him  approued." 

^  Malone's  Shakespeare^  by  Bcjswell  (1821),  ii.  63. 

*  UAH  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (Ffuns,  1818),  ii.  158. 

*  Handbuch  der  Historischen  Chronologic  (Hanover,  1872),  p.  142. 

*  R.  Gr.  White's  Shakespeare,  u  x. 
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is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  birthdays  (especially  in  so 
niunerons  a  family)  came  to  be  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  more  so  as  the  celebration  of  these  anniversaries  had 
not  yet  become  customary.  The  Catholic  Church,  as  is  well 
known,  celebrates  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  or  name-day.  To 
judge  from  the  inscription  on  the  poet's  tomb,  the  most  pro- 
bable inference  is  that  William  Shakespeare  was  bom  a  few 
days  before  the  23rd  of  April.  De  Quincey  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  22nd,  because  the  poet's  only  granddaughter,  Lady 
Barnard,  celebrated  her  wedaing  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1626, 
and  had  probably  chosen  the  day  in  honour  of  her  grand- 
father's birthday.  But  De  Quincey  himself  eventually  decides 
for  the  23rd  of  April,  and  says :  **  We  cannot  do  wrong  in 
drinking  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  both  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd."  However,  Shakespeare's  admirers  of  to-day — in 
wishing  to  celebrate  his  birthday — should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Gregorian  calendar  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
1752,  and  hence  that,  according  to  our  chronology,  the  23rd 
of  April,  1564,  would  correspond  to  the  3rd  of  May.* 

William  Shakespeare  was  thus  the  first  son  and  only  sur- 
viving child,  and  this  circumstance  alone  must  have  led  the 
parent-s  to  bestow  upon  him  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
love  and  affection ;  there  was,  however,  another  reason,  which 
tended  further  to  increase  their  affection  for  him.  A  few 
weeks  after  William's  birth,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Stratford ; 
it  was  raging  on  the  Continent  at  the  time,  and  a  year  before, 
had  made  its  ravages  in  London.  Between  the  30th  of  June 
and  the  3l8t  of  December,  it  carried  off,  in  Stratford  (accord- 
ing to  Malone's  calculation)  238  persons,  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  :  thirty-five  persons  were  buried  in 
Augnst,  eighty-three  in  September,  fifty-eight  in  October, 
twenty-six  in  November,  and  eighteen  in  December.^  The 
houses  that  were  visited  by  the  scourge  had  a  red  cross 
marked  on  the  door,  and  round  it  were  inscribed  the  words, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  ^    John  Shakespeare  fortunately 

*  De  Qnincev,  Shakespeare,  p.  3.      '  Hunter's  Illustrations ,  i.  pp.  81-83. 
'  Compare  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  2  : — 

Write,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,"  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected ;  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plagae,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes. 
Compare  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2,  and  Pepjs'  Diary,  June  7, 1665. 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  L(»rd'a  token  on  you  do  I  see. 
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never  had  the  terrible  red  cross  affixed  to  the  door  of  his 
hoase,  the  destroying  angel  did  not  enter  there.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  (according  to  the  notions  of  the 
time),  the  house  was  kept  in  an  orderly,  cleanly,  aud  rational 
state — notwithstanding  the  dung-hill  left  in  the  street,  and 
the  uncleansed  gutter  1  Still  the  parents  may  have  passed 
anxious  days  and  weeks  ;  they  had  already  lost  two  children, 
and  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  they,  no  doubt,  looked 
upon  the  one  remaining  child  as  given  and  born  to  them 
anew. 

William  was  a  healthy,  well-formed  child,  and  the  supposi- 
tion (gathered  from  Sonnets  37  and  38),  that  he  was  lame,^ 
is  absolutely  of  no  value,  when  the  poems  are  correct! j 
understood  ;  besides,  the  supposition  is  opposed  by  Sonnets  50 
and  51,  which  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  a  rider,  and  by  other 
testimonies  i*elating  to  the  poet's  physical  constitution.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  lameness  need  not  interfere  with  horsemanship, 
as  is  proved  in  the  cases  of  Scott  and  Byron,  but  it  would  be 
an  exceedingly  strange  coincidence  if  Shakespeare  had  to  be 
classed  with  them  as  a  third  lame  poet.  Scott,  as  is  well 
known,  has  introduced  Shakespeare  into  his  "  Kenil worth  " 
(ch.  xvii.),  merely  in  order  to  greet  him  as  a  lame  comrade :  "  he 
is  a  stoat  man  at  quarter-staff  and  single  falchion,  though,  as 
I  am  told,  a  halting  fellow."  But  would  Da'vies^  have  praised 
Shakespeare*s  and  Burbage's  : — 

Wit,  courage,  good  shape,  good  parts,  and  all  good, 

and  would  Aubrey  have  said  of  Shakespeare  that  "  he  was  a 
handsome,  well-shaped  man,"  if  he  had  been  lame?  If  he 
had  been  lame,  some  mention  of  the  defect  would  assuredly 
have  been  made  in  the  traditions  referring  to  Shakespeare,  for 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  be  remembered  of  a  person  than  any  physi- 
cal defect.  The  further  supposition  that  Shakespeare,  owing  to 

^  Capp  1!  was  the  first  to  notice  this  in  the  Sonnets  referred  to.  Malone 
(in  his  Sha/,'espiar-\  ed.  by  Boswell,  1821,  xx.  264)  expresses  himself 
against  the  supposition.  Harness  (who  waa  liimself  lame),  in  his  Life 
oj  Sfiaktspeare^  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  treats 
Capells  snp}M)ii(ion  as  an  established  fact,  and  Thorns  {Notes  and 
QwrieSy  2nd,S'.'r:es,  vii.  333),  even  ventures  to  state  the  cause  of  Shake- 
speare's lameness,  viz.,  an  accident  met  with  during  his  military  service  in 
the  Netherlands  !  The  whole  story  is  wisely  and  wittily  I'efuted  in  Xotes 
and  Queries,  5th  series,  January  3l8t,  1874,  p.  80  ff. 

^  In  his  SlicrocosmuSj  1603. 
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his  lameness,  was  employed  on  the  stage  onlj  to  represent 
old  men  (for  instance,  old  Knowell,  in  *' Every-  Man  in  His 
Hnmour,"  and  Adam,  in  "As  You  Like  It"),  and  that  he 
played  snch  parts  only,  does  not  at  all  tally  with  the  actual 
fact ;  for  ^e  know  positively  that  Shakespeare  played  the 
part  of  kings,  the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  &c.^ 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  human  nature  that  parents, 
in  cirenmstances  like  the  present,  should  bestow  double  care 
upon  the  education  of  this  one  surviving  son,  and  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  give  him  a  better  schooling  than  they 
themselves  had  been  able  to  obtain.  We  have  manifest  proofs 
of  a  species  of  ambition  in  the  family,  a  striving  after  some 
higher  position ;  and  this  ambition  was  doubtless  fostered  in 
John  Shakespeare  by  his  connection  with  the  Arden  family, 
and  also  by  the  distinguised  position  he  held  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  John  Shakespeare  looked  well  after  i^e 
education  of  this  son,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  if  he  perceived 
in  the  boy  the  germs  of  unusual  mental  gifts.  Hence,  although 
we  have  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  still,  since 
Bowe's  day,  it  has  very  justly  been  assnmed  that  William  was 
sent  to  the  Grammar  School  when  seven  years  old.^  This 
school-bouse — an  old  gloomy -looking  building  with  low  rooms 
— still  exists,  and  was  the  ontcome  of  a  legacy  which  Thomas 
Jolyffe,  in  1482,  bequeathed  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  on  condition  that  '*  the  said  guild  should 
find  a  priest  fit  and  able  in  knowledge  to  teach  grammar  freely, 
to  all  scholars  coming  to  the  school  in  the  said  town."  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was 
broken  up,  and  its  property  confiscated  by  the  Crown.  When, 
however,  Stratford  was  granted  a  royal  charted  for  the  incor- 
poration of  its  inhabitants,  one  condition  was,  "  that  the  free 
Grammar  School,  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the 
boys  and  youths  there,  should  be  thereafter  kept  up  and  main- 


*  Knight,  Wm. Shakspere ; aBiogrdphy^i^,SA)  Ch.  A.  Brown,  Shake^pear^a 
Avtijhiographieal  Poems j  p.  81  fP. 

'  Eowe,  it  is  true.,  only  says,  "he  (viz.,  the  father),  had  bred  him  for 
some  time  at  a  free  school,"  and  the  hypothesis  is  based  merely  upon  a  com- 
bination—certainly difficult  to  refute — that  this  free  school  was  the  Strat- 
ford Grammar  School.  Dyce,  in  bis  Ltfe  of  Shakespearey  erroneously  makes 
IRowe  Bay  that  Shakespeare  attended  the  htratfwd  free  school. 
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to  form  the  portrait,  and  the  invitation  from  a  pnpiFs  parents 
might  applj  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other.  The  delightf  nl 
scene  in  "  The  Merry  Wives,"  (iv.  1),  where  Sir  Hugh  ex- 
amines the  boj  Page — he  is  not  named  William  without  reason 
— in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  mast  assuredly  have  had 
its  prototype  in  the  poet's  own  experience  as  a  schoolboy. 
The  examination  probably  took  place  when  Jenkins— or 
Hunt — had  been  invited  to  dinner  by  Shakespeare's  parents, 
just  as  related  by  Holof ernes  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
(iv.  2)  :  "I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil 
of  mine."  And  Jenkins  must  certainly  have  often  received 
invitations  of  this  kind  from  other  families ;  how,  otherwise, 
could  he  have  existed  upon  his  scanty  income  ?  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  that  Thomas  Jenkins  stood  for  Sir  Hugh, 
Mrs.  Shakespeare  for  Mrs.  Page,  and  some  old  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  complete 
picture  from  the  poet's  own  childhood.  To  have  made  the 
examination  take  place  before  the  mother,  and  not  before  the 
father,  is  a  very  natural  and  characteristic  feature ;  for  the 
father's  head  was  no  doubt  so  full  of  the  different  branches 
of  his  extensive  business — as  well  as  of  municipal  affairs 
— that  he  probably  paid  but  little  heed  to  his  son's  Latin 
studies,  of  which,  moreover,  he  understood  nothing  what- 
ever himself.  The  picture  gains  in  striking  truthfulness  and 
piquant  charm,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Page  was  a  name 
actually  met  with  in  Stratford.^  In  the  play,  Evans  concludes 
the  examination  by  saying  "  he  is  a  good,  sprag  memory,'* 
and  the  words  sound  as  if  they  had  come  straight  from  the 
lips  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  for  the  boy  Shakespeare  must  assuredly 
have  had  "  a  good,  sprag  memory."  However,  the  boy  learned 
more  Latin  at  the  Grammar  School  than  the  "At^,  hagj  hog,** 
about  which  Sir  Evans  questions  him ;  he  must  have  also 
learned  something  about  the  elements  of  Greek,  as  is  proved 
from  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  words,  that  he  knew  **  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  The  indefatigable  industry  of  anti- 
quarians has  even  pointed  out  what  school-books  the  boy 
Shakespeare  learned  out  of ;   the  Latin  Grammar  he  used 

^  John  Page  is  mentioned,  as  a  third,  in  connection  with  John  Shake- 
speare and  Thomas  Quiney,  as  having  left  a  dunghill  in  Rother  Street 
(1570):  in  1585  he  receiTea  28,  for  repairing  the  great  bell.  Halliwell^ 
jjtfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  116.  The  same  (?)  John  Page  is  also  mentioned 
in  Agnes  Arden's  will  in  1578  or  1579  j  JEIalliwell,  L{fe  of  Shal'espeare, 
p.  13. 
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was  tbat  o£  William  Lilly. ^  How  far  Shakespeare  advanced 
in  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies,  how  far,  in  fact,  his  knowledge 
extended,  is  a  subject  that  will  have  to  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  points  of 
controversj  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare;  however,  of  late 
years  the  views  entertained  bj  scholars  have  become  tolerably 
clear  and  unanimous.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  at  school — beyond  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
— ^the  boy  Shakespeare  was  probably  only  taught  something 
about  his  own  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A  know- 
ledge of  modern  languages  he  certainly  did  not  acquire  at 
the  Grammar  School  in  Stratford,  and  lessons  in  history  and 
geography  were,  perhaps,  even  less  thought  of.  The  extent 
and  method  of  instruction  was  no  doubt  meagre  enough, 
according  to  our  ideas ;  still,  as  compared  with  the  education 
his  father  had  received,  the  young  poet's  schooling  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a  superior  kind,  and,  considering  the  state  of 
education  m  those  days,  would  have  enabled  him  to  aim  at 
acquiring  a  position  in  the  very  foremost  ranks.  A  very 
graphic  picture  of  the  proceedings  in  the  school-room,  as  well 
as  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  those  days,  is  given  us  by  B. 
Willis,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare's  ;  he  was  bom  in  the 
same  year  as  the  poet,  and  therefore  attended  school  during 
the  same  years.  The  account  given  in  Willis's  book,  "  Mount 
Tabor,"  *  does,  indeed,  refer  to  the  school  in  Gloucester,  which 
may  have  been  somewhat  inferior  to  the  school  at  Stratford  : 
"  Before  Master  Downhale  came  to  be  our  master  in  Christ- 
school,  an  ancient  citizen  of  no  great  learning  was  our  school- 

^  This  ia  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1,  the 
poet  quotes  a  line  from  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (i.  1,  29) :  Redime  te  captum 

Sam  queas  minima — hence  not  according  to  the  original,  but  as  given  by 
11/.  The  passage:  dUiicolo  surgere  (saluberrimum  est)  in  Twelfth 
Niffhif  ii.  3,  is  likewise  taken  from  Lilly's  Grammar.  Compare  Dyce  on 
St.  Drake f  L  25  if. ;  Knight,  Wm.  Shakepere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  43  ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  byBoswell  (1821),  ii.  p.  105.  The  other  Latin  school-books 
used  at  the  time  were  the  Accidence,  and  the  Sententia  Pturilea;  the 
examination  of  the  boy  William  Page,  is  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  Accidence, — See  Outlines,  i.  52.  Shakespeare  must  also  certainly 
hare  lued  at  school  the  Mantuanus,  which  was  verv  popular  in  those 
days.  See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.  Compare  1*.  S.  Baynes,  What 
Shakspere Leami  at  School,  in  Fraser's Magazine,l:foyember,  1879,  January 
and  May,  1880. 

'  Mount  Tabor,  or  Private  Exercises  of  a  Penitent  Sinner,  by  R.  W.  [t,«,, 
K  WiUis],  E»q«,  1639,  p.  10. 
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master,  whose  manner  was  to  give  us  several!  lessons  in  the 
evening,  by  construing  it  to  every  forme,  and  in  the  next 
morning  to  examine  ns  thereupon ;  by  making  all  the  boyes 
in  the  first  forme  to  oome  from  their  seates  and  stand  on  the 
outsides  of  their  desks,  towardes  the  middle  of  the  schoole, 
and  so  the  second  forme,  and  the  rest  in  order,  whiles  himself 
walked  np  and  down  by  them,  and  hearing  them  constme 
their  lesson  one  after  another;  and  then  giving  one  of  the  words 
to  one,  and  another  to  another  (as  he  thought  fit),  for  parsing 
of  it.  Now,  when  the  two  highest  formes  were  dispatched, 
some  of  them,  whom  we  call  prompters,  would  come  and  sit 
in  our  seates  of  the  lower  formes,  and  so  being  at  ourelbowes, 
would  put  into  our  mouths  answers  to  the  master's  questions, 
as  he  walked  up  and  downe  by  us  ;  and  so  by  our  prompters 
help  we  made  shift  to  escape  correction,  bat  understood  little 
to  profit  by  it ;  having  this  circular  motion,  like  the  mil-horse 
that  travels  all  day,  yet  in  the  end  finds  himselfe  not  a  yard 
further  than  when  he  began. 

"  I,  being  thus  supported  by  my  prompter,  it  fell  out  one 
day  that  one  of  the  eldest  schollers  and  one  of  the  highest 
forme  fell  out  with  mee  upon  occasion  of  some  boyes-plaj 
abroad ;  and  in  his  anger,  to  doe  me  the  greatest  hurt  hee 
could  (which  then  he  thought  to  be  to  fall  under  the  rod), 
he  dealt  with  all  the  prompters,  that  none  of  them  should 
helpe  me,  and  so  (as  he  thought)  I  must  necessarily  be 
beaten.  When  I  found  myselfe  at  this  strait,  I  gathered  all 
my  wits  together  (as  we  say)  and  listned  the  more  carefully 
to  my  fellowes  that  construed  before  me,  and  having  also 
some  easie  word  to  my  lot  for  parsing,  I  made  hard  shift  to 
escape  for  that  time.  And  when  I  observed  my  adversaries 
displeasure  to  continue  against  me,  so  as  I  could  have  no 
helpe  from  my  prompters,  I  doubled  my  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  our  masters  construing  our  next  lesson  to  ns;  and 
observing  carefully  how  in  construction  one  word  followed  and 
depended  upon  another,  which  with  heedful!  observing  two 
or  three  lessons  more,  opened  the  way  to  shew  me  how  one 
word  was  governed  of  another  in  the  parsing ;  so  as  I  needed 
no  prompter,  but  became  able  to  bee  a  prompter  myselfe ; 
and  so  evil!  intended  to  mee  by  my  fellow-schoUer,  turned  to 
my  great  good." 

Who  does  not  recognize  in  this  system  of  instruction  the 
beginnings  of  the  Lancastrian  method  ?    Who  would  not  like 


'\ 
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to  Have  an  answer  to  the  question  in  what  relation  Shake- 
speare stood  to  his  ''  prompter,"  or  whether  he  exerted  all 
his  mental  powers  in  order  himself  to  be  promoted  to  ther 
inflnential  position  of  prompter  P  Who  can  wonder  that, 
with  snch  a  method  of  instruction,  he  learned  **but  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek  "  ?  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Stratford  Grammar  School  was  of  a  better  kind; 
and,  in  fact,  an  improvement  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Gloucester  School  when  Master  Downhale  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  "ancient  citizen."*  I  further  believe 
that  Shakespeare,  by  private  studj,  quickly  and  abundantly 
made  good  the  defects  of  his  school  learning. 

It  is  a  well-known  experience  that  the  most  eminently 
gifted  men  have  not,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  themselves  at 
school,  but  owed  the  better  part  of  their  knowledge  and 
success  in  life  to  their  own  independent  development,  to  self- 
instruction  and  self-edacation.  A  youthful  genius  has  a 
dislike  to  trodden  paths,  and  endeavours  to  go  his  own  way. 
We  need  only  adduce  as  proofs,  Scott,  Byron,  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe.  It  was  probably  the  same  with  Shakespeare. 
At  all  events,  he  must  have  been  a  boy  fond  of  reading,  and 
must  have  begun  early  to  look  for  mental  food  in  other 
books  besides  those  which  the  school  offered  him ;  and  it 
was  probably  more  especially  chronicles  and  books  on 
knightly  exploits  that  would  attract  his  lively  imagina- 
tion. Without  fear  of  being  far  wrong,  we  may  picture  the 
boy  in  some  corner  of  the  house  or  garden,  absorbed  for 
hours  in  the  black  letter  of  some  folio  or  quarto  volume. 
The  works  printed  by  Caxton — the  venerable  father  of  English 
printing — by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other  printers  of  the 
day,  were  not  then  the  priceless  bibliographical  treasures  they 
have  become  in  our  day,  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  found 
their  way  to  Stratford.  That  these  stories  were  read  in  the 
domestic  circle  is  proved,  among  others,  by  a  scene  in 
"  The  Winter's  Tale  "  (ii.  1),  where  Knight  imagines  Mary 
Shakespeare  to  have  stood  for  Hermione,  and  her  son  William 
for  Mamillius,  and  thus  reproduces  a  scene  from  the  poet's 
own  boyhood.  We  may  certainly  assume  that  some  of  the 
books  on  chivalrous  exploits — which  Shakespeare  afterwards 
used  so  extensively  for  his  dramas — formed  part  of  the  boy's 

'  Compare,  as  regards  Shakespeare's  school  education.  Farmer,  On  The 
Learning  of  Shakspeare  ;  Drake,  i.  p.  29  fF.,  and  i.  p.  55  ff. 
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reading.  Holmshed's  ''Chronicle"  (1577),  upon  which 
Shakespeare  subsequent! j  founded  his  historical  plays,  must 
certainly  have  fallen  into  his  hands  at  an  early  period ;  also 
.R.Robinson's  translation  of  the  "GestaRomanorum'*  (1577), 
and  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure "  (1566-67,  containing 
"  Romeo  and  Julietta,"  and  "  Giletta  of  Narbonne  ")  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  poet  cannot,  of  course,  have  become  acquainted 
with  Spenser's  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  (1579),  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  early  manhood.^  Shakespeare  must  also, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible  even  in 
his  boyhood ;  and  the  Old  Teistament,  in  particular,  must  have 
early  excited  his  imagination,  as  it  has  that  of  every  other  poet. 
Yet,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Shakespeare's  love  for 
reading,  and  although  we  may  assume  that  he  speedily  ex- 
hausted the  scanty  stock  of  books  in  Stratford,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  stay-at-home  or  a  book- worm.  Owing  to  his 
lively  temperament,  the  confined  air  indoors  could  not  possibly 
have  been  to  his  liking,  and  as  he  grew  up,  he  must  assuredly 
have  made  use  of  his  leisure,  after  school-hours,  in  roaming 
about  the  fields  and  woods.  To  love  roaming  about  the 
country,  to  be  fond  of  nature  as  well  as  of  reading,  and  to 
show  a  disinclination  for  school- work,  are  characteristic  features 
of  most  poetical  boys  and  youths  ;  and,  as  already  said,  this  was 
the  case,  among  others,  with  Barns,  Scott,  and  Byron.  In 
Shakespeare's  case,  moreover,  this  open-air  life  went  hand  in 
hand  with  an  element  of  self-culture,  which  was  more  active 
in  him  than  in  any  other  poet,  viz.,  his  close  observance  of 
nature  and  human  life.  In  the  English  method  of  bringing  up 
children — which  allows  them  much  greater  freedom  than 
children  have  in  Germany — Shakespeare  may  have  found 
excellent  opportunities  for  such  studies ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  parents  put  an  exceptional  restraint 
upon  him,  or  that  they  kept  him  at  home  against  his  will. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  as  a  boy,  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  native  town  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  that,  as  he  grew  up,  he  not  only  repeatedly 
visited  his  relations  at  Snitterfield,  Wilmecote,  and  elsewhere, 
but  other  places  of  interest  which  were  to  be  found  close 
at  hand  in  all  directions.  A  glance  at  the  town  of  Stratford 
and   its   neighbourhood  will  show  what  varied   impressions 

^  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspcre;  a  Bwgraphi/y  p.  39  ff.;  also  pp.  112,  222t 
246  ff.— Drake. 
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these  places  must  have  made  npon  Shakespeare's  youthful 
mind,  and  what  great  advantages  his  mental  development 
would  be  likely  to  derive  from  them. 

Stratford,  which  Camden  describes  as  an  "  emporiolum  non 
inelegansy'* '  is  a  place  of  Saxon  origin,  founded  over  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  monastery, 
apparently  founded  shortly  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.^  According  to  Camden,  the  place  was  made  over  by 
Ethelard,  a  Govemorof  Worcestershire,  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester three  hundred  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  at  all 
events,  the  bishops  of  Worcester  were,  for  a  long  time,  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Stratford,  and  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  seem  to  have  succeeded  them  in  this  capacity.  A 
very  ancient  road  (from  London  to  Ireland)  passed  through 
Stratford,  and  crossed  the  Avon  there,  as  we  learn  from  the 
name  straete-ford.  The  town  of  Stoneyford,  close  to  the  Stour, 
likewise  has  its  name  from  the  ford  there.  And  these  towns 
not  only  owe  their  names,  but  their  very  origin  to  these  fords. 
For  it  was  at  such  points  that  travellers  would  make  a  halt 
and  rest ;  it  was  at  such  places  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
wait,  when  the  rivers  ran  high,  till  the  waters  had  subsided  ;  it 
was  at  such  points,  in  many  cases,  that  assistance  and  a  hos- 
pitable reception  would  be  both  welcome  and  necessary.  Hence 
it  is  as  likely  that  a  monastery  may  have  been  founded  there 
— offering  the  hospitality  of  an  inn — as  that  the  monastery 
may  gradually  have  developed  into  a  small  township.  The 
town  was  granted  a  charter  for  fairs,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  King  John,  but  was  not  granted  a  municipal  constitu- 
tion till  the  28th  of  June,  1553,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  One  of  its  first  duties,  after  receiving  the  charter, 
would  naturally  be  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Avon, 

• 

^  Altbongh  Camden  published  a  new  edition  of  his  work  in  1607,  he  does 
not  mention  Shakespeare  among  the  noteworthy  persons  of  Stratford  ;  on 
the  contrary  he  sayn :  "  Nee  aliua  memorandum  Avona  ad  suas  ripas  videt !  " 

'  History  and  Aniiguities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon :  compriaing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  Life  of  ShaJcspeare,  ana  Copies  of  several 
Ihcuments  relating  to  him  and  his  Family ,  never  before  printed ;  with  a 
Biograpkical  Sketch  of  other  Eminent  Characters,  Natives  of,  or  who  have 
resided  in  Stratford.  To  which  is  added  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Jubilee 
celebrated  at  Stratford  in  Honour  of  our  Immortal  Bard.  By  R.  B.  Wheler. 
Embellished  with  Eight  Engravings.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Printed  and 
Sold  by  J.  Ward  (Longmans).— See  pp.  26  and  27.— Sidnev  L.  Lee,  Sfrat- 
ford-on-Avon  front  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare,  lUt-s- 
trated.     London,  18S*. 
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and  the  good  old  stone  bridge,  which  still  adorns  the  place, 
can  scarcely  have  been  the  first  that  was  made.  This  stone 
bridge  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  a  private  citizen,  who 
went  to  London,  where  he  made  his  fortune  ;  this  wealth  he 
devoted  in  a  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  spirit,  to  his  native 
town  of  Stratford.  An  inscription  on  the  third  pillar  of  the 
bridge  informs  posterity,  in  simple  but  dignified  words,  that : 
"  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  built 
this  bridge,  at  his  own  proper  expense,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh."  ^  The  original  ford  still  exists  by 
the  side  of  the  bridge.  While  thus  attending  to  its  com- 
mercial interests,  the  town  did  not  omit  to  consider  the  in- 
tellectual or  rather  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  citizens.  A 
splendid  church  was  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  ;  in  its  first  beginnings  the  church  must  certainly  have 
reached  to  a  remoter  period  even  than  Clopton's  Bridge,  and 
gave  occupation  to  a  numerous  body  of  ecclesiastics.  The 
clergy  resided  in  the  stately  college  building,  which  was 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden.  After  the  Reformation 
the  inmates  were  dispersed,  and  this  may,  in  many  respects, 
have  been  a  loss  to  the  town.^  The  property  was  secularized, 
afterwards  added  to  the  Crown  lands,  and  ultimately  sold  by 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  in  1675  to  John  Combe,  the  well-known 
friend  of  Shakespeare,  who  resided  there  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  From  his  possession  it 
passed  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  William  Combe,  who  also  used 
it  as  a  residence.  Subsequently,  after  having  frequently 
changed  hands,  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Clopton 
family,  who  again  sold  it;  finally  in  1799-1800  it  was  com- 
pletely demolished.  The  whole  of  the  movable  contents  of 
this  memorable  house  were  sold  by  auction,  as  early  as 
1797.^ 

Stratford  possessed  another  sacred  edifice  in  the  so-called 
Chapel  of  the  Guild,  the  property  of  the  same  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  which  owned  the  Grammar  School.     This  Chapel 

— built  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

stood,  and  still  stands  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  School, 

'  Pictures  of  this  bridge  may  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on  Shake* 
speare  and  Stratford. 

*  See  Hunter's  Illvstrations,  i.  pp.  81-83. 

3  Pictures  of  the  College  are  given  bv  Wheler,  Halliwell,  lAfe  of  Shake- 
spcarcy  by  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  and  others. 
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SO  that  the  boy  Shakespeare  must,  at  all  events,  have  known 
it  earlier,  and  been  even  better  acquainted  with  it  than  with 
the  more  distant  Trinity  Chnrch,  the  College  and  the  Bridge, 
The  beantiful  bells  of  this  chapel  were,  doubtless,  among  the 
child's  earliest  recollections,  and  probably  exercised  a  lasting 
impression  upon  him.  The  mural  paintings  which  origi- 
nally adorned  the  chapel,  and  which  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  1804  when  the  chapel  was  undergoing  repair, 
were,  no  doubt,  partly  whitewashed  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts  in  1559  and  1560 ;  still, 
we  can  hardly  venture,  with  Mr.  C.  Knight,^  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  seen  some  remains  of  these  old 
paintings.  And  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Shakespeare  can 
have  seen  any  other  paintings  in  the  little  town  of  Stratford  ; 
according  to  Malone's  calculation,  the  town,  at  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  contained  a  population  of  not  more  than 
1,470  souls;  only  55  baptisms  are  entered  during  the  year 
1564,  and  42  burials.'  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question 
in  so  insignificant  a  town  of  any  special  attention  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  of  any  active  interest 
taken  in  the  political  and  literary  culture  of  the  nation. 
Stratford  was  a  small  town  of  scattered  houses,  like  a  village ; 
the  houses  were  small  and  made  of  wood,  and  in  many  cases  had 
thatched  roofs,  and  all  their  surroundings  pointed  to  rural 
occupations  and  rustic  amusements.  We  ought  not  so  much 
to  be  surprised  at  the  scarcity  of  the  traces  and  signs  of  culture 
and  intellectual  life  in  the  Stratford  of  those  days,  but  rather 
at  the  number  of  the  traces  of  such  culture  that  are  met  with. 
As  is  shown  in  Dugdale's  map  of  Warwickshire,  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  four  roads  proceeded  from  Stratford ; '  in  the 
first  place  the  road  to  Henley-in-Arden,  which  passed  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  bom,  and  turned  northwards 

*  Knight,  Wm*  Shakgpsre ;  a  Biography,  46  ff.;  Halli well's  Life  of 
Sknke$peare,\i,^b.  A  minnte  deacripiion  of  these  frescoes  is  given  by  Wheler, 
Hilary  and  Antiquities  of  Stratfordrupon-Amn,  12  if.  Drawings  of  them 
hmve  been  published  by  Thomas  Fisher,  both  in  his  Antiquities  of  Warunck- 
wAirej  and  in  his  Ancient.  Allegorical,  Historical,  and  Leatndary  PaifUtngs  in 
Fresco^  diaeowred  on  the  Wails  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity  at  Siral^ofrd- 
npon'Avon^  &c.,  with  upwards  (»f  60  plates.     Lond.,  1836,  fol. 

'  Knight,  Wm.  Shakspere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  14. 

^  As  far  as  we  know,  there  exists  no  plan  of  Stratford  and  its  environs  to 
ouisfy  the  requirements  of  modem  investigations,  and  yet  such  a  plan  would 
be  most  weioome  to  every  student  of  Shakespeare. 
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beyond  the  villages  of  Wilmecote  and  Aston  Cantlow ;  second!  j, 
we  have  the  picturesque  road  to  Warwick,  close  to  which  lay 
the  already-mentioned  estate  of  Ingon,  and  further  on  the 
village  of  Snitterfield ;  the  third  road  ran  along  the  Avon  to 
Bidford  ;  and  the  fourth  across  Clopton's  Bridge  to  Charlecote, 
Hampton-Lucy,  and  beyond.  These  four  roads  must,  each  in 
its  own  way,  have  enticed  the  boy  Shakespeare  into  the  open 
country,  whether  we  picture  him,  walking  by  his  father's  side, 
in  the  company  of  some  merry  schoolfellow,  or  by  himself  J 
Directly  beyond  the  town,  only  a  few  hundred  steps  from  the 
supposed  house  of  the  poet's  birth  in  Henley  Street,  stood 
the  fampus  old  boundary  elm,  which  may  not  only  have  been 
a  favourite  spot  with  the  boys  for  their  games,  but  may 
also  have  been  a  point  where  the  processions,  held  daring 
Rogation- week,  made  a  halt;  these  solemn  perambulations 
were  continued  after  the  Reformation,  and  the  schoolboys 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
clergy  and  the  schoolmasters.  We  may,  therefore,  imagine 
the  boy  Shakespeare  forming  one  of  the  procession  as  a  singer 
or  standard-bearer,  not  only  passing  this  very  elm-tree,  but 
perambulating  round  the  entire  boundary  of  the  parish ;  for 
the  object  of  these  annual  processions— -like  the  Roman 
terminalia — was  to  prevent  the  boundary  from  becoming  in- 
definite, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  the  line  of  boundary 
upon  the  mind  of  the  younger  g^neration.^  Whoever  has  read 
the  detailed  descriptions  given  by  Knight  of  life  in  and  around 
Stratford  in  Shakespeare's  day,  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
growing  boy  often  wandered  up  and  down  the  winding  and 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Avon,  with  its  pretty  villages  and 
stately  mansions  (Welcombe,  Hampton -Lucy,  Bidford,  Charle- 
cote,  Fulbrooke,  &c.) ;  and  several  passages  in  Shakespeare's 
dramas  show  what  a  deep  impression  that  lovely  river  must 
have  made  upon  the  boy's  mind.*     These  places,  therefore, 


•  See  Knight,  Wm.  ShaJcfpere  ;  a  Biagrapht/,  pp.  52,  63  ff. 

^  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  i.  116  if. 

3  Knight,  p.  231  if.,  p  254  ff.  Tow  Gentlemen,  ii.  7  :  "  The  current,  that 
^\xh  gentle  murmur  glides/'  &c.  ;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1 :  "As  he  la j along, 
under  an  oak,"  &c. ;  Hamlet,  iv.  7  :  **  There  is  a  willow  arrows  ascaunt  the 
brook,''  &c.  Hence  doubly  significant  and  beautiful  is  Ben  Jon8on*s  well* 
known  eulogy  of  the  poet,  where  he  addresses  him  as :  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon. 
Ic  may,  however,  seem  doubtful  whether  this  epithet  was  actually  one  of 
Den  Jonsou'sown  making,  if  we  compare  the  epigram  "  Cignus  per  plumas 
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were  the  scenes  of  the  boy's  first  excursions  and  gambols/  The 
pleasant  country  districts,  the  undulating  hills,  the  rich  green 
meadow-land,  the  woods  and  splendid  trees,  among  which  the 
villages  lay  snugly  hidden — may  frequently  be  recognized  in 
Shakespeare's  descriptions  of  country  landscapes.     In  fact  the 
scenery   in   the    "Midsummer    Night's   Dream,"    in    "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  various  other  of 
his  plays  corresponds  exactly  with  the  scenery  of  Warwick- 
shire.*    The  poet  often  refers  to  the  rich  orchards,  that  were 
so  numerous  on  the  outskirts  of  Stratford,  and  to  the  special 
kind  of  apples  cultivated  there.'     The   charming  picture  of 
Warwickshire  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  poet's  works, 
becomes  still  more  interesting  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
upon  this  part  of  the  country  fell  the  last  rays  of  the  roseate 
light  and  the  fragrance  associated  with  the  popular  poetry  of 
merry  old  £ngland — when  Puritanism,  with  its  leaden  feet, 
stepped  in  and  crushed  the  joyous  and  poetical  character  of 
the  nation.  Of  all  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  none  have 
given  us  fuller  accounts  of  these  merry-makings,  the  customs 
and  the  ballads  of  the   rural   population,  than   Drake  and 
Xnight,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  found  running,  like 
a  red  thread,  through  all  Shakespeare's  poetry.     He,  in  every 
case,  regards  these  festivals  and  games  (e.^.,  the  sheep- shearing 
in  *'The  Winter's  Tale"),  as  an  essential  and  pleasant  part 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  in  every  case,  too,  he  protects 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  as  in  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  ii.  3,  where  it  is  asked :  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  "    Knight 
is  certainly  right  in  assuming  that  the  poet,  as  a  boy  and 
youth,  must  "  in  gleeful  companionship  "  have  taken  part,  not 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  perambulations,  but  also  in  the 
celebration  of  St.  Greorge's  Day,  the  pageants,  butt-shooting, 

Anser,''  from  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  1613;  see  Fart  III.  Garrick  has  written 
a  lovelv  poen^  on  the  Avon  :  "  Thou  soft-flowing  Avon."  Compare  S. 
Ireland's  Views  of  the  Avon. 

*  Wise,  Shakegpeore,  his  Birthplace,  &c.,pp.  6-12. 

'  For  instance:  **  warden-pies "  {Winters  Tale,  iv.  2);  **  leather-coats  " 
{Henry  IV.,  Second  Part,  v.  3) ;  "apple-John ''  {Heiiry  IV,,  First  Part,  iii. 
3);  "pippen^and  "caraway"  {Henry  IV.,  Second  Part,  v.  3);  **  bitter- 
sweeting'''  {Romeo  and  Miet,  ii.  4);  "pomewater"  {Lovers  Labour's  Lost, 
IT.  2);  **  crab-apples "  {Love's  Labour's  Lost,  closing;  lines).  See  Wise, 
Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  &c.,  p.  96  if. ;  C.  Konch  Smith,  The  Rural  Life 
of  Shakespeare  (London,  1870),  p.  20. 
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quintain,  barley-breaks,  and  other  sports.  Hence  the  boy's 
imagination  at  an  early  age  found  abundant  food  in  these 
popular  festivals  and  pageants. 

But  the  yonthful  heart  and  youthful  imagination  are  usaallj 
more  deeply  impressed  by  localities  famous  for  their  his- 
torical remains  and  monuments,  by  legends  and  stories,  than 
by  mere  beauty  of  landscape  and  popular  merry-making's. 
And  such  localities  abounded  in  Warwickshire,  which  Michael 
Drayton — in  his  "  Polyolbion  " — has  called  the  heart  of 
England.^  Even  the  Romans  have  left  important  traces  of 
their  dominion  in  Warwickshire.  All  the  roads  from  the  soath 
of  England,  leading  northwards  and  towards  Ireland,  pass 
through  the  county,  and  thus  we  have  here  three  great 
Roman  roads  traversing  Warwickshire;  to  the  west  the 
Ikenield  Way,  to  the  east  the  Fosse  Way,  running  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  lastly  Watling  Road,  on  the  borders 
between  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  these  Roman  roads  were  considered  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Britons,  at  all  events  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  so, 
by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  in  Fabyan*s  Chronicle.*  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Arrow  with  the  Alne,  where  the  Ikenield 
Way  crosses  the  Alne,  we  have  the  small  town  of  Alcester, 
about  six  miles  west  of  Stratford.  As  is  evident  from  the 
name  (Alni  castrum,  Alncester,  Alcester),  as  well  as  by  the 
discovery  of  walls,  urns,  and  coins,  a  Roman  camp  existed 
here,  to  protect  the  ford  across  the  river.  Another  though 
less  important  Roman  camp — traces  of  which  may  still  be 
seen — exist^ed  on  the  Fosse  Way  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Stratford.  Nay,  Stratford,  itself — owing  to  its 
ford — appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  for  numerous 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  there,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  Shakespeare  Museum.  And  near  Welcombe,  quite  close 
to  Stratford,  traces  of  Roman  fortifications  are  still  found. 

There  is  nothing  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  that  recalls  the  Danish  occupation;  the  remembrance 
of  the  Danes  is  connected  only  with  their  devastations. 
Richer  and  more  significant  are  the  recollections  connected 

^  Michael  Drayton  (1563?-] 631)  was  himself  a  native  of  Warwickshire^ 
and  in  his  Polyolbion  he  gives  us  a  very  minute  description  of  the  county, 
calling  it : — 

"  That  Shire  which  we  the  Heart  of  England  well  may  call." 

^  Knight,  p.  149  if.  The  roads  are  marked  in  the  map  Britannia  Saxonica^ 
in  Lappenberg's  Bistort/  of  England,  vol,  i. 
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with  the  two  oldest,  and,  at  one  time,  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  county — Warwick  and  Coventry.  The  magni- 
ficent and  exceedingly  romantic  castle  of  Warwick,  was  the 
seat  of  the  powerful  Earls  of  Warwick,  a  brave  and  warlike 
race,  which  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
England.  The  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been 
the  legendary  G-uy  of  Warwick,  the  subduer  of  the  Danish 
giant  Colbrand,  who  after  his  warlike  exploits  retired  to 
what  is  now  called  Guy's  Cliff, 

Where  with  my  hands  I  hewecl  a  house 
Out  of  a  craggy  rocke  of  stone ; 
And  lived  like  a  palmer  poore 
Within  that  cave  myself  alone : 

And  daylye  came  to  begg  my  bread 
Of  Phelis  att  my  castle  gate, 
Not  knowne  unto  my  loved  wiffe 
Who  dayle  mourned  for  her  ibate,  &c. 

The  legends  and  ballads  relating  to  Sir  Guy  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  told  or  sung  to  the  boy  Shakespeare ;  and  no  doubt 
he  had  also  seen  the  statue  of  the  old  hero  at  Guy's  ClifE.^ 
Among  the  famous  Norman  Earls  of  Warwick  are  the  Beau- 
champs,  especially  Thomas  Beauchamp,  the  fourth  Earl,  whom 
parliament  appointed  guardian  of  Bichard  II. ;'  and  Bichard 
Beauchamp  the  fifth  Earl,  sumamed  the  Good  (1381-1439),' 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  with  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  the  Percies ; 
it  was  he  who  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  with 
Catherine  of  France,  and  was  appointed  "  tutor  "  to  Henry  VI. 
up  to  his  fifteenth  year.  This  Bichard  Beauchamp  was 
likewise  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  He 
died  as  Begent  of  France  at  Bouen,  and  his  body  was 
brought  to  Warwick  and  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  which  had  been  erected  there 
by  him  ;  his  tomb,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  extra- 
Tagant  sum  of  nearly  £2,500,  is  still  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  persons  visiting  Warwick.  His  son  Henry  was 
not  only  made  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  Henry  VI.,  but  sub- 

^  With  regard  to  the  legends  and  ballads  referring  to  Sir  Guy  of  War- 
wick, see  Warton,  H.  £.  P.,  Percy's  Religues  (The  Legend  of  Sir  Guy),  &c. 

^  This  Thomas  Beauchamp  is  said  to  have  been  the  one  who  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Bold  Beauchamp.  See  Nares  under  Bold  Beau* 
champ. 

*  Knight,  Wm,  Shakapere;  a  Biography,  pp.  58, 155  if. 
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sequently  even  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey.    With  him  the  male  line  of  the  Beauchamps  became 
extinct  in  1445,  and  the  lands  and  possessions  passed,  throagli 
the  female  line,  into  the  hands  of  the  Nevilles,  the  first  and 
mightiest  of  these  being  the  f  amons  Richard  Neville,  the  "  king*- 
maker."     He  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Yorkists  (the  White 
Rose)  for  whom  he  gained  the  victories  of  St.  Albans  and 
Northampton.     He  was  less  successf  al  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field and  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans.     In  conjunction 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  however,  he  drove  the  Lancastrian 
party  back  northwards,  and  in  March,  1461,  proclaimed  his 
cousin  king  in  London,  as  Edward  IV.     By  his  victory  at 
Towton  he  secured  the  throne  for  the  newly-made  king,  who 
in  return,  showered  honoura  and  rewards  upon  him  and  his 
family.'     Nevertheless,  discords  gradually  arose  between  the 
dependent  king  and  his  all-powerful  vassal,  which  ended  in 
the  latter  having  to  flee  to  the  Continent  in  1470  ;  while  there 
he  gave  his  daughter  Anne  in  marriage  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  son  of  Queen  Margaret.     Thereupon  at  the  head 
of   a  considerable  force  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and   pro- 
claimed Henry  VI.  king.      Edward  IV.,  meanwhile,  fled  to 
Holland,  where  he  Hkewise  raised  an  army,  which  he  brought 
over  and   landed  at  Ravenspurg,  in  Yorkshire,  in  March, 
1471.     At  the  battle  of  Bamet,  the  Lancastrians  were  at  last 
thoroughly  beaten,  but  the  King- Maker  and  his  brother  Lord 
Montague  lost  their  lives  on   the  field  of  battle.      Richard 
Neville  left  two  daughters,  Isabella,  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Anne  (mentioned 
above),  who  after  the  murder  of  her  first  husband  in  1741, 
married  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III. 

These  were  the  great  historical  characters  whom  young 
Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  have  thought  of,  when  entering* 
Warwick  Castle  by  the  passage  cut  through  the  solid  rock, 
and  gazing  at  its  massive  towers  built  to  withstand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  hundreds  of  years, — or  when  visiting  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel  and  looking  inquisitively  at  its  monuments  and  tomb- 

^  Richard  Neville  lived  in  pumpous  style*  and  wherever  he  resided  kept 
open  house.  Tradition  says  that  he  had  daily  to  provide  for  30,000  persons 
on  his  different  estates.  When  he  came  to  Ix)ndon,  says  Stowe,  six  oxen 
were  consumed  at  breakfast  hy  his  household,  and  every,  tavern  wa»  full  of 
meat  provided  by  him.  See  The  Diary  of  the  Riv,  John  Ward,  ed.  Severn 
p.  139  ff.  ' 
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stones  there.'  That  Shakespeare,  even  as  a  boj,  wandered 
to  Warwick,  which  was  only  some  eight  miles  from  Stratford, 
and  became  acqaainted  with  all  the  objects  of  interest  there, 
will  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  donbt.  At  Warwick  he 
would  at  once  be  transported  to  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  to  the  scene  of  his  Histories,  and  would  learn  the 
present  as  well  as  the  past  circumstances  of  the  famous  race 
of  earls  who  figure  in  all  of  these  dramas.  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  maintain  that  the  youthful  impressions  which  War- 
wick made  upon  Shakespeare,  were  the  first  inspiration  of 
his  Histories  ? 

But  Shakespeare,  as  a  youth,  not  only  wandered  to  War- 
wick, he  must  undoubtedly  have  extended  his  excursions  as 
far  as  Coventry,  some  eighteen  miles  from  Stratford.  And  if 
Warwick  was  exclusively  the  earVs  town,  in  Coventry  he 
would  find  by  the  side  of  the  aristocratic  class,  the  citizens 
themselves  occupying  a  prominent  position.  In  connection 
with  the  aristocratic  element  there,  young  Shakespeare  would 
have  found  in  the  well-known  mythical  Earl  Leofric  of  Mercia 
— the  husband  of  Lady  Godiva — a  somewhat  parallel  figure  to 
the  mythical  Guy  of  Warwick.  Both  of  these  figures,  however, 
failed  to  rouse  an  echo  in  Shakespeare ;  they  were  pre-emi- 
nently epic  8ul>jects,  and  probably  did  not  recommend  them- 
selves to  him  for  dramatic  purposes.  Coventry,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of 
Chester,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant and  unknown  earls  of  Montalt  and  Arundel.  Subsequently 
it  became  crown  property.  Gosport  Green,  which  is  imme- 
diately beyond  the  town  of  Coventry,  was  the  scene  of  the 
hostile  meeting  between  Henry  Bolingbroke  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.)  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which 
Shakespeare  has  immortalized  in  his  '^  Richard  II.''  Some 
years  later  (1404),  Henry  IV.  held  his  Parliameniimi  indoo 
toTtmh  there,  so  called  because  no  lawyers  were  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Coventry  was  favoured  by  Henry  VI., 
who  visited  it  several  times,  and  in  1459  also  held  a  parlia- 
ment there,  the  so-called  Farliamentum  diaholicum,  which 
received  this  epithet  owing  to  the  sentences  of  outlawry  passed 
against  the  Duke  of  York  and  others.  After  the  battle  of 
I^worth  (1485),  Henry  VII.  was  received  by  the  town  with 

^  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  farourite,  was  also  buried  ia 
this  church  in  15S8. 
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great  demonstrations  of  joy.  In  the  year  1565  Queen  Eliza- 
beth paid  the  town  a  visit/  and  in  1566,  and  again  in  1569  Maiy 
Stuart  was  imprisoned  there  for  some  length  of  time.  Lastly, 
James  I.  also,  in  1616  (the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death),  paid 
Coventry  a  visit,  when  great  festivities  were  held  in  his 
honour.  Shakespeare  might,  of  course,  have  learned  the 
historical  incidents  connected  with  Coventry  without  having 
been  there  himself,  and  he  might — especially  in  Hall's 
**  Chronicle  " — have  found  every  information  relating  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  yet  the  accurate  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  displayed  by  Shakespeare  in  certain 
passages  of  his  works,  can  probably  only  have  been  acquired 
by  personal  observation.^ 

As  already  remarked,  however,  Coventry  owes  its  celebrity 
not  merely  to  Koyalty  and  its  Earls,  but  to  its  own  citizens, 
who,  even  before  Shakespeare's  day,  had  given  proof  of  their 
culture  and  attainments.  Dii*ectly  connected  with  this,  is  the 
interest  and  encouragement  which  was  bestowed  there  upon 
dramatic  art,  when  its  connection  with  the  Church  was  broken 
off  and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  guilds.  Our  information 
respecting  the  so-called  ludi  Goventrice  extends  over  a  period 
of  about  one  hundred  years  up  to  1591,  hence  far  into  Shake- 
speare's life-time.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  the  character  and  development  of  these  plays,  and 
shall  also  have  to  speak  of  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
performances.  It  will  be  sufficient,  meanwhile,  to  remark 
that  when  these  magnificent  Corpus  Christi  festivals  were 
held — and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  these  theatrical  repre- 
sentations— the  country  people  had,  for  many  years  past,  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  in  g^at  numbers  from  places  many 
miles  distant  to  take  part  in  these  merriest  of  gatherings,  it 
may  be,  for  business  purposes  also,  as  is  done  in  our  own  day 
at  Ober-Ammergau  at  the  time  when  the  Passion  Plays  are 
given.  Even  in  ''  Piers  Ploughman's  Creed "  the  miracle 
plays  are  spoken  of  as  the  most  popular  fStes,  and  are  men- 
tioned together  with  Annual  Fairs  and  taverns : — 


*  According  to  another  statement,  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
CoYentry  in  1571,  and  a  play  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  her  honour,  at 
which  Shakespeare  might  have  been  present  with  his  parents. 

«  Compare 5?icA<7fd//.,  1,3;  Henry  ll\,  Parti. ;  King  Henry  Vl.y  Part 
III.,  V.    Knight,  Wm.  Shaktpere;  a  Biography^  p.  164. 
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We  haanted  no  taTemes, 
Ne  hobelen  abouten ; 
At  marketes  and  miracles 
We  medeleth  us  nerer 

says  a  minorite  in  proof  of  the  virtaons  life  he  leads.  ^  Chaucer's 
**Wife  of  Bath,"  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  allow  such 
merry-makings  to  escape  her;  she  attends  both  processions 
and  miracle-plays : — 

Therfore  I  made  my  visitaciouns 

T4)  vigiles,  and  to  prooessiouns, 

To  prechincs  eek,  and  to  this  pilgrimages 

To  pleyes  of  miracles,  and  mariages.^ 

It  cannot  have  been  very  difEerent  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
for  in  each  matters  all  times  are  very  much  alike.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  young  Shakespeare,  then  in  the  fulness  of  youthful 
spirit  and  energy,  was  not  among  the  festive  crowd  at  the 
Corpus  Christi  pageants  ?  Wodld  we,  in  his  place,  have  re- 
mained at  home  ?  We  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  say  that  he 
re^larly  attended  the  Coventry  plays,  but  merely  that  he  had 
been  there  at  times.  Knight^  thinks  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  must  have  witnessed  the  pageants  of  the 
Shearmen  and  Tailors,  the  subjects  of  which  were  the  Birth  of 
Christ,  the  Offering  of  the  Magi,  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  he  draws  this  conclusion  from  an 
alksion  to  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  cries  of  the 
mothers  in  "  Henry  V."  (iii.  3)  :— 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wires  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

In  the  Coventry  mysteries  a  soldier  does  appear  before  Herod 
with  a  child  on  the  end  of  his  spear.  Halliwell  *  also  quotes 
the  allusion  to  Herod — whom  Shakespeare  frequently  men- 
tions— and  also  the  pstssage,  "  it  was  a  hlack  soul  hvming  in 
^11"  from  "Henry  V  "  (ii.  3),  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  poet  had  witnessed  the  Coventry  plays,  for  Herod's 
wrath  plays  a  prominent  part  in  them,  and  the  Damned 

^  The  Visum  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman^  ed.  by  Thomas  Wright, 
linden,  1856,  ii.  p.  457  {Creed,  v.  211-214).  Compare  Warton,  Hist.  Eng, 
Poetry,  ii.  p.  20. 

^  Canterbury  Tales,  ed.  Thorn.  Wright,  y.  6137  ff. ;  also  editor*s  note. 
*  Wm,  ShaJtspere;  a  Biography,  pp.  95-97. 
^  lUusirations,  p.  49. 
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Souls  appear  with  blackened  faces.  However,  Shakespeare 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Coventry  plays  in 
Stratford,  for  they  were  in  all  probability  performed  there  by 
itinerant  players,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  prologue.* 
The  pageant  of  the  "  Nine  Worthies  "  also,  Knight  thinks 
Shakespeare  must  have  seen  in  Coventry,  as  the  speeches  of 
the  nine  heroes  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  in  the  Coventry  play. 

Knight  believes  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  boy  and  youth, 
wandered  abroad  even  farther  than  Coventry ;  according  to 
him  Shakespeare  visited  the  cathedral  town  of  Worcester,  saw 
the  tomb  of  King  John  there,  and  the  battle-fields  of  Tewkes- 
bury, Shrewsbury,  and  even  Bosworth.  But,  tempting  as  it 
is  to  bring  Shakespeare  into  direct  connection  with  these 
historical  places — which  owe  the  veneration  in  which  they  are 
held  as  much  to  his  genius  as  to  the  historical  events  them- 
selves— still  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  allurements  of  mere  fancy,  unless,  indeed,  we  mean  to 
lose  all  hold  of  the  ground  beneath  our  feet.  Bosworth  Field 
lies  some  15  or  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Coventry,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Shakespeare 
would  have  undertaken  so  long  an  expedition  merely  to  look 
at  a  battle-field  which,  moreover,  had  no  special  interest  for 
him  till  some  years  afterwards,  in  fact,  till  after  he  had  left 
Stratford. 

It  is  a  different  matter  as  regards  Kenil worth,  which  is 
situated  half-way  between  Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  thirteen 
miles  from  Stratford.*  Kenilworth  Castle — now  a  magnifi- 
cent ivy- covered  ruin — has  played  almost  as  important  a 
part  in  English  history  as  Warwick  Castle.  About  13(iO  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt  ("  time-honourcni 
Lancaster  "),  who  received  it  as  a  gift  at  his  marriage  with 
Blanche  of  Lancaster.  Subsequently  it  became  Crown  pro- 
perty, and  Qneen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  it  at  lavish 
expense  (tradition  says  at  the  cost  of  £60,000)  ;  the  portion 
of  the  Castle  built  by  him,  still  bears  the  name  of  Leicester's 

*  See  Outlines^  i.p.  46. 

'  See  Amye  Robtart'and  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  a  Critical  Estay  into  the 
Authenticity  of  the  various  Statements  in  Relaiion  to  her  Deaih^  and  the  Libels 
on  the  Eartof  Leicester^  &c  ;  also  A  History  of  Kenilworth  Castle^  &c.  By 
George  Adlard,  London,  1S70. 
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Baildlngs.  Elizabeth  hononred  the  Earl  with  visits  on  three 
different  occasions,  in  15  G6,  in  1568,  and  in  1575 ;  it  was 
npon  the  last  occasion  that  Leicester  arranged  those  extra- 
vagant fetes  (the  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenil worth)  in  her 
hononr,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  win  her  hand  by 
storm. ^  However,  as  is  well  known,  secret  caases  led  to  a 
very  opposite  resnlfc,  and  the  Qaeen  suddenly  quitted  the 
Castle  in  a  most  ungracious  mood,  after  a  stay  of  seventeen  days. 
Percy  '  was  the  first  to  moot  the  supposition  that  Shakespeare 
— ^then  a  boy  of  eleven — probably  went  over  to  the  Castle 
during  those  days  in  order  to  see  the  unparalleled  fetes,  and  if 
possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  adored  Queen  also,  and  this  con- 
jecture has  since  steadily  gained  ground.  But  this  was  not  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  the  Queen 
and  her  regal  pomp ;  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  sight  three  years 
previously  (in  1572),  when  she  paid  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  a  visit 
at  Cfaarlecote.  It  seems  all  the  more  likely  that  Shakespeare 
had  visited  Kenilworth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  his 
mother's  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter;'  it  seems  justifiable  also  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  con6ne  himself  to  this  one  visit  to  Kenilworth.  At  all 
events  the  large  and  magnificent  Ca.stle  with  its  splendid 
surroundings,  must  have  possessed  a  great  charm  for  the 
boy*s  sensitive  mind,  even  when  the  Queen  was  not  there,  and 
no  princely  pageants  were  being  held. 

Shakespeare  has  nowhere  in  his  works  dropped  a  word 
about  his  personal  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  these  locali- 
ties ;  he  mentions  them  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
historical  occurrences  in  his  dramas,  and  his  position  towards 
them   is  as  objective  as  towards  the  personages  he  brings 

*  See  Nichols,  The  Progresses  of  Qtieen  Elizabeth,  1788,  2  vols.  The 
AfcooDts  of  the  festirities  given  by  Gascoigne  and  Laneham. — Drake,  i. 
p.  .37  ff.— W.  Scott,  Kenilworth. 

^  Percy's  Reliques,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage,  In  the 
first  edition  (1765)  the  passage  referred  to  is  wanting;  in  fact,  this  treatise 
was  enlarged  by  subseiiuent  additions. 

'  Edward  Arden  seems  to  have  known  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
Qneen's  sodden  departure,  even  though  he  may  not  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings.  At  LeioestePs  instigation  he  was  executed  in  1583. 
The  Diucb-cusputed  passage  in  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1 :  That 
very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldstnot,  &c.,many  commentators  explain  as  an 
allusion  to  Shakespeare^s  having  been  present  at  the  Princely  Pleasures. 
See  Halpin,  Oberon's  Vision  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  &c.  (Pub- 
lished for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1843). 
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upon  the  stage.  Only  in  two  of  his  plays  has  he  gratified 
himself  by  alluding  to  places  and  persons  belonging  to  his 
native  county,  and  to  incidents  that  happened  in  his  young 
days,  without  having  been  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  subject  of 
the  play.  These  two  plays  are  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor"— which  we  shall  haye  to  refer  to  again  when  speaking 
of  the  deer-stealing  incident — ^and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.'*  In  the  latter  Christopher  Sly  alludes  to  Burton- 
on-the-Heath  (some  12  miles  south  of  Stratford)  as  his 
birthplace,  refers  to  Marian  Hacket  as  the  fat  ale-wife  at 
Wilmecote,  and  speaks  of  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  as  his 
friend.  This  obviously  corrupt  word  "  Greece  *'  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  conceals  some  given  place  in  Warwickshire, 
possibly  the  village  of  Cleeve  on  the  Avon,  or  (according  to 
Halliwell)  Greete,  between  Stratford  and  Gloucester.  A 
namesake  of  the  drunken  tinker,  Stephen  Sly,  Halliwell  has 
pointed  out  as  being  a  workman  of  Mr.  Combe's  at  Welcombe 
(1615).^  Shakespeare  has  frequently  made  use  of  names  of 
persons  from  his  native  district,  for  instance  (in  addition  to  the 
already-mentioned  William  Page),  such  names  as  Bardolph, 
Fluelleu,  Ford,  Brome,*  Heme  (originally  Home),  Evans  and 
Peto  (Peyto),  The  name  Fluellen  is  certainly  no  other  than  the 
Welsh  Lluellyn,  which  occurs  in  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  "  (i.  2). 
The  names  of  William  Ffluellen  and  George  Bardolfe  are 
found  in  the  list  of  recusants  together  with  that  of  Mr.  John 
Shakespeare.*"*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  recollections  from  the  poet's  young  days. 

But  in  addition  to  these  intentional  references  to  his  early 
life,  we  also  meet  with  in  Shakespeare  unintentional  recollec- 
tions of  a  very  difEerent  kind,  which  have  only  recently  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  We  refer  to  certain  provincialisms, 
the  correct  understanding  of  which  has  enabled  commentators 
to  give  a  right  interpretation  to  passages  hitherto  regarded  as 
unintelligible  or  corrupt.*     It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  in  his 

^  Outlines^  i.  p.  216,  and  ii.  p.  296. — See  also  my  Notes  on  ElUabetkam 
Dramatists,  Ixviii. 

^  Broome  is  Ford's  assumed  name  in  the  first  folio  edition. 

'  The  name  Bardolph  is  also  met  with  in  £dw.  Hake's  Netos  out  of 
Powles  Churchvarde,  &c.  (1579).  These  are  satirical  conversations  carried 
on  by  Bardolph  and  Paul  in  their  walks  in  St.  Paul's. — See  Halliwell,  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  pp.  72,  100,  126  AT. 

*  A  list  of  prorincialisms  of  this  kind  is  g^ren  by  Wise,  Shakespeare,  his 
BirthpUuie,  &c.,  p.  106  if — Outlines,  i.  p.  130. 
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yoath  did  not  speak  London-English,  or  rather  High  English, 
bnt  that  he  used  the  dialect  of  his  coantj,  which,  it  is  trae, 
does  not  differ  as  much  from  the  language  of  literature  as, 
for  instance,  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
in  a  philological  sense  be  regarded  as  a  dialect.  Its  chief 
characteristics  consist  of  a  number  of  peculiar  expressions 
which  haye  either  never  been  admitted  into  literary  language, 
or,  at  all  eyents,  have  assumed  a  difEerent  significance.  One 
dialectic  peculiarity  of  the  pronunciation  is  seen  in  the  poet's 
surname,  the  first  syllable  of  which  was  pronounced  short  in 
Stratford,  whereas  it  was  pronounced  long  in  London.  The 
dialect  peculiar  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cotswold  iu 
Gloucestershire  is  also  recognizable  at  times  in  Shakespeare.^ 
In  endeavouring  to  determine  the  influences  that  affected 
Shakespeare's  mind,  as  a  youth,  we  must  above  all  things  not 
omit  to  consider  one  circumstance  which — even  in  his  boyish 
days — greatly  contributed  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  stage 
and  dramatic  poetry.  Stratford— to  give  it  in  a  few  words- 
cherished  a  great  liking  for  theatrical  performances,  as  is 
proved  by  the  many  troops  of  actors  who  gave  representations 
there ;  and  even  the  best  companies  from  London  did  not  fail 
to  visit  the  town.  Between  1569  and  1587 — the  years  with  which 
we  are  specially  concerned — no  less  than  twenty-four  visits 
of  itinerant  companies  have  been  counted.  And  in  addition  to 
these  there  were,  of  course,  other  entertainments,  such  as  the 
bear- wards,  morris-dancers,  Ac.  The  people  of  Stratford 
must,  in  fact,  have  led  a  gay  sort  of  life.  The  aldermen  of 
the  town  knew  how  to  make  their  life  a  pleasant  one ;  sect, 
claret,  muscat  and  Rhenish  wines  (used  on  festive  occasions 
or  presented  as  gifts)  form  no  small  item  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Chamberlains ;  we  even  find  them  ordering  two  kegs  of 
sturgeon  in  1602,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  the  goodly  sum 
of  44  shillings  and  4  pence.'  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
these  men  belonged  to  the  same  generation  o£  citizens  who 
were  fined  for  leaving  dung-heaps  in  the  street,  and  for  un- 
cleansed  gutters,  we  are  struck  by  the  strange  mixture  of  the 
refinements  of  town  life  and  a  kind  of  primitive  and  rural 

*  A  Glaaaary  of  the  Cofswold  Gloucestershire  Dialect^  ilhistrntftf^  by 
f^amples/ram  Ancient  Authors.  By  tbe  late  Ker.  Richard  Webster  Hunt- 
ley.   London,  1869. — The  Athenaum,  1869,  i.  p.  574  flF. 

=*  Skottowe,  Life  of  Shakespeare^  i.  p  11.  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  95  ff. 
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state  of  affairs.  A  pleaaant  and  life-like  pictare  of  the  per- 
formance by  a  troop  of  actors  in  a  provincial  town,  is  furnished 
by  the  city  archives  of  Leicester  from  the  year  1586.^  From 
Thompson's  "  History  of  Leicester  "  we  gather  that  in  this 
town — quite  in  contra- distinction  to  Stratford — the  popular 
merry-makings  had  come  into  disrepute  as  early  as  the  first 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  were  at  that  time  no  longer 
permitted.  In  1566  the  Corporation  withheld  the  fees  which 
had  until  then  been  granted  to  the  bear- warders,  who  kept  bears 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  also  the  fees  granted 
to  the  itinerant  players  who  performed  in  the  Guildhall.  In 
1582  theatrical  entertainments  were  even  forbidden  except 
when  the  players  had  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Queen  or 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  even  then,  the  Mayor  and 
the  Corporation  were  first  to  witness  the  performance.  And 
when,  in  1586,  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  came  to 
Leicester  to  give  a  performance,^  the  Mayor  provided  them 
with  a  dinner  in  order  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  town  with- 
out giving  a  theatrical  entertainment;  the  excuse  made  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Mayor  was  that  the  day  being  a  Friday 
(the  6th  of  March)  the  time  was  not  a  convenient  one.  To 
this,  however,  the  players  would  not  agree,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  give  a  performance,  as  they  held  a  licence  from 
the  Earl  of  Worcester.  They  declared  to  the  Mayor — whom 
they  met  in  the  street — that  they  meant  to  give  the  play  at 
the  inn  where  they  were  staying  whether  he  allowed  it  or 
not ;  and  they  even  let  fall  "  dyvers  other  evyll  and  con- 
temptyous  words.'*  Further,  by  way  of  showing  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Mayor,  they  perambulated  the  streets  with 
drums  and  trumpet-s,  and  when  the  Mayor  had  them  arrested 
by  his  officers,  the  two  chief  culprits  were  punished,  those 
who  had  spoken  "  the  aforesaid  words."  One  of  them, 
indeed,  did  not  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  troop,  but 
is  called  "  Lord  Harbard's  man."     These  two  men  apologized 

^  See  Halliwell,  Dispute  between  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  Players  and  the 
Corporation  of  Lncrster  in  1586,  from  the  Records  of  thai  City,  Iq  The 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  iv.  p.  145  AT. 

^  Among  the  names  of  the  actors  that  of  Fklward  Allen  is  mentioned  third ; 
the  others  are  unknown  personages,  and  only  one  other,  Thomas  Cooke,  is 
noteworthy  in  so  far  as  be  may  possibly  be  related  to  the  Alexander  Couke 
who  belonged  to  Shakespeare's  company,  and  was  a  friend  of  Edward 
Alleyn  and  his  wife.  See  Collier,  Lives  of  the  Principal  Actors,  Allen,  at 
the  time,  was  in  his  twentieth  year. 
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to  the  Mayor  and  prayed  him  not  to  inform  their  master  of 
what  had  occurred ;  the  Mayor,  thereupon,  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  give  a  play  that  same  evening  at  their  tavern,  on  con- 
dition that  before  they  began  they  should  read  out  to  the 
audience  the  licence  granted  them  by  the  Mayor,  and  renew 
their  apology. 

Curiously  enough,  this  same  troop  of  actors  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  is  among  the  first  mentioned  as  having 
performed  in  Stratford  (1569)  ;  they  received  only  12  Pence 
from  the  funds  of  the  Corporation,  whereas  the  Queen's 
players,  who  performed  that  same  year  were  rewarded  with  9 
Shillings.  Shakespeare's  father  at  that  time  probably  still 
,  held  the  office  of  Bailiff,  or  had  just  quitted  the  post.  The 
players  before  receiving  permission  to  give  performances,  had 
generally  to  give  the  BailifE  and  a  circle  of  his  friends  a  proof 
of  their  skill,  for  which  they  received  a  separate  fee.^  We 
may,  therefore,  picture  to  ourselves  the  Eatisf action  which 
the  Bailiff  (John  Shakespeare)  may  have  felt,  in  allowing  the 
most  famous  players  from  London  to  appear  before  him  and 
his  friends.  We  may  picture  him,  facing  the  curtain,  seated 
in  the  Magisterial  Chair  (the  sella  curulis),  with  his  young 
son  of  five  years  on  his  knee  or  standing  by  his  side.  Four 
jears  afterwards,  in  1573,  Earl  Leicester's  players  visited 
Stratford,  and  received  from  the  Chamberlain  6s.  8d.  for 
their  performance.  In  the  following  year  Earl  Warwick's 
men  gave  a  play  for  the  fee  of  17«.,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
men  for  bs.  7d,  In  the  year  1579  the  players  of  Lord  Strange, 
and  those  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  gave  performances  in  the 
Guildhal],  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bailiff,  while  in  the 
following  year  the  Earl  of  Derby's  company  delighted  the 
town  with  representations  "  of  human  passion,  set  out  with 
sweetness  of  words,  fitness  of  epithets,  with  metaphors,  alle- 
gories, hyperboles,  amphibologies,  similitudes,  with  phrases  so 
picked,  so  pure,  so  proper  with  action,  so  smooth,  so  lively,  so 
wanton."  '  Lastly,  in  1587  the  Queen's  players  came  again, 
t,6.,  the  younger  company  formed  in  1582,  which  was  under 
Burbage's  management;  they  were  welcomed  with  greater 
honour  and  received  higher  pay  than  any  of  the  earlier  com- 
panies.    It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  it  was  upon  this 

»  HalJiwell,  Life  of  Shakespfare,  p.  96. 

'  Goeson,  Pltn^s  Confuted,  2nd  Action,  in  Knight,   Wm,  Shaksperc ;  a 
Bi4igravhy,  p.  128.     Compare  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  99  ff. 
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occasion  that  Burbage  won  Shakespeare  for  the  stage,  and 
persuaded  him  to  retam  to  London  with  him ;  however — ^for 
reasons  to  be  given  later — it  is  much  more  likelj  that  Shake- 
speare had,  by  that  time,  already  left  his  native  town. 

It  would  be  showing  an  utter  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  experience  of  every  age  and  country  to 
maintain  that  young  Shakespeare  did  not  attend  these 
theatrical  representations  as  often  as  he  possibly  could,  or  that 
they  did  not  occupy  his  mind  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
imagination  of  young  persons,  as  is  well  known,  is  never  more 
easily  excited  than  by  theatrical  performances — the  stage 
representing  as  it  were  the  world ;  and  the  life  and  doings  of 
actors,  even  behind  the  scenes,  has  an  indescribable  charm  for 
the  young.  Who  does  not  know  from  his  own  youthful  ex- 
perience what  fascination  seems  to  surround  theatrical  heroes 
and  heroines  P  The  boy  Shakespeare  certainly  would  not 
have  been  content  till  he  had  seen  the  stage  heroes  (of  stage 
heroines,  fortunately  for  him,  there  were  as  yet  none)  at  the 
taverns  where  they  put  up :  at  the  Crown,  the  Bear,  or  the 
Swan;^  or,  if  a  chance  offered,  he  woald  have  struck  up  an 
acqaaintance  with  one  or  other  of  the  company.  Lord  Camp- 
bell '^  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakespeare,  at  a  later  date— ~ 
when  an  attorney's  apprentice — took  part  in  some  of  the  per- 
formances himself,  perhaps  only  as  a  prompter,  or  to  replace 
some  other  actor.  B.  Willis,'  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare's, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  description  of  the  schoolroom  at 
Gloucester,  tells  us  further  that  his  father  took  him  to  the 
theatre,  and  we  need  only  change  his  name  into  Williaoi 
Shakespeare,  to  obtain  a  second  account  from  the  poet's  youth, 
an  account  that  leaves  nothing  ^o  be  desired  : — "  In  the  city 
of  Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like 
corporations)  that,  when  players  of  interludes  come  to  town, 
they  first  attend  the  mayor,  to  inform  him  what  nobleman's 
servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for  their  public 
playing;  and  if  the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  show 
respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play 

^  These  were  the  inns  in  Stratford  at  tlie  time,  and  were  all  in  Bridge 
Street ;  they  are,  it  is  true,  nowhere  mentioned  till  the  days  of  James  I. 
(1611).  Later  there  was  a  fourth  tavern  called  the  Falcon,  in  Chapel 
Street,  opposite  to  Shakespeara^s  house,  New  Place. 

^  Shaieapearea  Legal  Acguirements,  p.  25. 

^  In  a  small  volume  called  Mount  Tabor, 
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their  first  play  before  himself  and  the  aldermen  and  common 
council  of  the  city  ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayor's  play,  where 
every  one  that  will  comes  in  without  money,  the  mayor  giving 
the  players  a  reward  as  he  thinks  £t,  to  show  respect  unto 
them.  At  such  a  play  my  father  took  me  with  him,  and 
made  me  stand  between  his  legs,  as  he  sat  Qpon  one  of  the 
benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard  very  well.  The  play  was 
called  '  The  Cradle  of  Security,'  wherein  was  personated  a 
king  or  some  great  prince, .and  his  coui*tiers  of  several  kinds, 
amongst  which  three  ladies  were  in  special  grace  with  him, 
and  they,  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him 
from  his  graver  counsellors,  hearing  of  sermons,  and  listening 
to  good  counsel  and  admonitions,  that  in  the  end  they  got 
him  to  lie  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  three 
ladies,  joining  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  asleep,  that  he 
snorted  again  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  closely  conveyed  under 
the  clothes  wherewithal  he  was  covered  a  vizard,  like  a  swine's 
snout,  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto, 
the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those  three 
ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  again,  and  then  discovered  his  face, 
that  the  spectators  might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him, 
going  on  with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting, 
there  came  forth  of  another  door  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
stage  two  old  men,  the  one  in  blue,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms 
his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the 
other's  shoulder,  and  so  they  two  went  along  in  a  soft  pace, 
round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they  came 
to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  greatest  jollity,  and 
then  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearful  blow 
upon  the  cradle,  whereat  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three 
ladies  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished ;  and  the  desolate  prince, 
starting  up  barefaced,  and  finding  himself  thus  sent  for  to 
judgment,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his  bitter  case,  and 
so  was  carried  away  by  wicked  spirits.  The  prince  did  per- 
sonate in  the  moral,  the  wicked  of  the  world :  the  three  ladies, 
pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury  ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  last  judgment.  This  sight  took  such  im- 
pression in  me,  that  when  I  came  towards  man's  estate  it  was 
as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it  newly  acted.' 


»» I 


^  The  Cradle  of  Securiiy  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  piece ;  it  is 
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This  exceedingly  moral,  and  exceedingly  nnpoetical  meta- 
morphosis of  a  prince  into  a  pig  was,  accordingly,  a  so-called 
dumb-show,  such  as  the  boy  Shakespeare  most  certainly  have 
seen  in  Stratford.  This  leads  to  the  question  as  to  the  reper- 
tory of  the  players  who  acted  in  Stratford,  the  question  as  to 
what  were  the  plays  which  first  introduced  Shakespeare  to  the 
realm  of  dramatic  poetry.^  If,  under  Drake's  guidance,  we 
survey  the  productions  of  the  dramatic  Muse  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  years  between  1560  and  1680,  we  find 
a  perfect  medley:  the  last  of  the  Moralities,  Interludes, 
the  first  attempts  at  historical  dramas,  the  first  regular 
tragedies  and  comedies,  and,  finally,  pieces  that  can  scarcely 
be  classed  in  any  distinct  genus ;  we  have  dramatic  poetry, 
so  to  say,  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  dramas  of  all  these  various  species  were  given  in  Strat- 
ford, and  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  youth,  experienced  in  his  own 
case  this  process  of  fermentation.  To  pass  on  to  details,  even 
Malone,  and  after  him  Knight,'  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
young  Shakespeare  had,  in  all  probability,  seen  '*  Common 
Conditions,"'  where  Othello's  famous  Farewell '  has  its  un- 
mistakable prototype  ;  the  grandly  flowing  lines  seem  to  have 
retained  their  hold  on  Shakespeare's  memory  no  less  firmly 
than  those  of  "  The  Cradle  of  Security  "  had  done  in  R.  Willis* 
case.  **  Common  Conditions  "  was  a  genuine  transition  piece. 
Collier  terms  it  an  Interlude,  Knight  pronounces  it  to  be  "  in 
its  outward  form  as  much  a  comedy  as  *  The  Winter's  Tale.'  " 
Both  are  equally  right,  for  as  Knight  goes  on  to  say,  the  piece 
is  neither  a  Mystery  nor  a  Moral  Play.*  The  "  pretie  new 
Enterlude,  both  pithie  and  pleasaunt,  of  the  story  of  Eling 
Darius,"  taken  from  the  third  book  of  Esdras,  may  also  Ij^ 

also  mentioned  in  ChetCle's  Patient  Crrissel  (1603),  and  in  the  works  of  the 
water- poet,  Taylor,  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Thief,  ed.  of  1630,  p.  122. 
Collier,  Hisi,  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry  (Ist  edX  ii.  p.  273  ff. 

^  Compare  Maione's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.  28. 

^  JVm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biographj/y  p.  128  ff. 

»  Othcllo/\iu '6 ', 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farwell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop  j  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  /  etc. 

*  There  exists  but  one  copy  of  Comnwn  Conditions  (in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Library'),  and  unfortunately  the  title-page  is  wanting.  See 
Collier,  Hist.  Eng,  Dram.  Poetry,  ii.  p.  376  ff.  Knight  {Wm.  Shakspere; 
a  Biography y  p.  180,  note)  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  piece. 
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mentioned  here.^  Another  interlude,  *'  Marj  Magdalene,  her 
Life  and  Repentance,"  bj  Lewis  Wager  (1567),  wonld  be 
likely  to  recommend  itself  to  itinerant  players,  as  it  required 
only  four  actors.  The  two  comedies,  '*  Damon  and  Pithias  " 
(first  performed  in  1562)  and  "  Palamon  and  Arcite  "  (first 
in  1566),  by  Richard  Edwards,  enjoyed  greater  popularity, 
and  probably  were  of  greater  artistic  value;  the  author  is 
eulogized  on  his  tombstone  as  : 

The  flower  of  all  our  realm 
And  Phoenix  of  our  age. 

Other  well-known  comedies  of  that  day  are  John  Still's 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  (1566);  the  "Comedy  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  godly  Susanna,"  by  Thomas  Garter  (15G8); 
George  Wapul's  "  Tide  tarrieth  for  no  Man,  a  most  pleasaunte 
and  merry  Comedie  "  (1576,  now  lost)  ;  Tho.  Lupton's  "  A 
Moral  and  Pityful  Comedie,  entitled  AH  for  Money  "  (pub- 
lished 1578),  **  evidently  the  offspring  of  the  old  Moralities," 
says  Drake  ;*  Nath.  Wood's  "  An  excellent  new  Comedie,  en- 
titled the  Conflict  of  Conscience  "  (1581,  again  an  offshoot  of 
the  moralities)  ;  perhaps  also  Richard  Tarleton's  "  The  Seven 
Deadlie  Sins"  (1589).  Most  of  these  plays  are  a  mixture  of 
low  comedy  and  commonplace  morality.  As  regards  the  first 
attempts  at  tragedy,  Shakespeare,  as  a  youth,  may  have  seen 
a  performance  of  the  well-known  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  by 
Tho.  Norton  and  Tho.  Sackville  (first  performed  in  1561-62, 
published  in  1565,  1571,  and  1590)  ;  this,  of  course,  does  not 
exclude  the  supposition  that  he  may  also  have  read  the  play  as 
Knight*  makes  out ;  then  there  was  "Tancred  and  Gismonde" 
(1568,  printed  in  1592),  by  Robert  Wilmot,  in  conjunction  with 
four  friends,  each  one  undertaking  to  write  an  act,  which 
strongly  reminds  one  of  Scribe's  style  of  work ;  further,  we 
have  Thomas  Preston's  "  Lamentable  Tragedy  mixed  full  of 
pleasant  Mirth,  contejning  The  Life  of  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia  "  (about  1570),  which  Shakespeare  subsequently  ridi- 
culed in  his  **  Henry  lY."  *  Some  years  later  the  Stratford 
stage  may  also  have  witnessed  performances  of  "  The  Black- 
smithes  Daughter,"  and  "  Catiline's  Conspiracy  "  (which  even 
fonnd  favour  in  Gosson's  eyes),  "  The  Play  of  Plays,"  "  The 
History  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,"  and  "  The  Play  of  the  Fabii," 

*  Knight,  Wm,  SAakspere;  a  Biography,  p.  124.  *  Drake,  ii.  237. 

»  iVm.  SheU:spere  ;  a  Biography,  133  tf  *  Drake,  ii.  236. 
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for  they  were  all  favourite  pieces  at  The  Theatre,  in  London^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  decade.^  Whetstone's  "  Promos  and  Cassandra " 
(published  1578)  was  as  little  likely  to  be  performed  in 
Stratford  as  the  classic  plays  that  were  written  and  acted 
at  the  Universities  in  imitation  of  Plantus  and  Terence, 
such  as  the  old  play  of  "Timon,**  which  Shakespsare  sab- 
sequently  made  use  of  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  drama, 
or  Gascoigne's  "  Jocasta "  (1566),  and  the  same  author's 
"  The  Supposes,"  which  were  modelled  upon  Ariosto  and 
were  used  by  Shakespeare,  at  a  later  day,  for  his  "  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  Of  Rightwise's  "Dido""  (1564),  which  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  the  plays  of  Bishop  Bale,  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question  whatever.  Such  learned  productions 
could  not  possibly  have  found  appreciation  or  favour  with  the 
citizens  of  Stratford.  All  the  greater  would  be  their  interest 
in  the  first  historical  plays,  based  upon  national  or  popular 
subjects,  such  as  are  met  with  in  **  The  Mirror  of  Magistrates  " 
(of  which  four  editions  appeared  between  1564  and  J  590)  or 
in  "  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V."  (first  printed  in 
1594),  which  may  have  first  aroused  Shakespeare's  enthusiasm 
for  that  prince,  or  in  the  older  play  of  "King  John." 
What  importance  was  attached  to  these  Histories  from  the 
very  first,  is  evident  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Nash ; 
indeed  these  plays  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  main  sub- 
stance in  the  further  development  of  the  national  drama. 
Nash,'  after  having  described  the  character  of  the  Histories 
in  general,  and  in  doing  which  he  no  doubt  had  Shakespeaore 
as  well  as  the  earlier  writers  in  mind,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  What 
a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  V.  represented  on 
the  stage  leading  the  French  King  prisoner,  and  forcing  both 
him  and  the  Dauphin  to  swear  fealty."  *  In  fact,  if  anything 
could  have  delighted  and  increased  the  feeling  of  English 
patriotism  and  national  pride,  it  was  these  very  Histories  ;  and 
those  critics  who  deny  that  Shakespeare's  plays  are  essentially 

^  Haliiwell,  IllustrationSy  p.  27 ;  Gusson,  The  Schoole  of  Afmse,  ed. 
Arber,  p.  40. 

3  J>rake,ii.  p.  236. 

'  Pierce  PennilesSf  ed.  Collier,  p.  60. 

*  Knight  refers  this  remark  to  a  scene  in  The  Fat/iotis  Victories,  Collier^ 
Lc,  p.  vii.,  to  an  earlier  and  lost  play,  so  that  he  assumes  three  dramas  on 
Henry  V.,  including  the  one  by  Shakespeare. 
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national  in  character^  should  not  fail  to  consider  this  point, 
the  more  so  as  the  Histories  clearly  not  only  aroosed  the 
patriotism  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
highest  aristocracy,  but  had  also  a  beneficial  and  ennobling  in- 
fiaence  apon  the  middle  classes.^ 

The  above  plays,  which  we  refer  to  only  by  way  of  example, 
of  conrse  by  no  means  exhaust  the  dramatic  supply  produced 
during  the  twenty  years  between  1560  and  1580;  in  other 
words,  from  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  birth  to  the 
pablication  of  George  Peelers  first  work.  The  dramatic 
poetry  of  that  period,  as  is  well  known,  was  written  for  re- 
presentation and  not  for  print,  and  accordingly  a  great  deal 
has  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Oar  object  here  is  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  those  plays  to  which 
Shakespeare,  as  a  boy  and  youth,  owed  his  first  impressions.  As 
a  rale,  these  plays  still  exhibited  prosaic  meagreness,  awkward- 
ness, nay,  even  crudity,  and  not  a  few  of  these  plays  were 
full  of  horrors  in  the  style  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  or  Mar- 
lowe's "  Jew  of  Malta."  If  we  may  judge  by  the  public  taste 
of  our  own  day — nay,  of  every  age — which  insists  upon 
having  plays  like  those  given  at  annual  fairs,  depicting 
murderous  deeds  in  bloody  colours,  and  recited  with  frightful 
tones  and  gestures — it  was  probably  plays  of  this  very  sort 
which,  in  those  days,  were  likely  to  create  most  effect  in  the 
provincial  towns,  and  hence  also  in  Stratford.  Even  after 
Shakespeare  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself  and  the  drama 
ont  of  this  state  of  crudity,  the  taste  for  bloody  tragedies  did 
not  at  once  die  out ;  this  is  proved,  among  others,  by  Chap- 
man's plays,  "  Alphonsus,"  **  Bussy  d'Ambois,"  &c. ;  *  the 
more  that  people's  hair  was  made  to  stand  on  end  the  better. 
And  even  young  Shakespeare  cannot  have  been  wholly  un- 
affected by  this  tendency  of  the  age.  If  we  may  draw  an 
analogy  from  the  natural  law  of  development  in  all  poetic 
minds,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Shakespeare's  attempts  in 
poetry,  nay,  that  even  his  first  dramatic  effort  was  made  about 

*  As  regards  the  favour  with  which  the  Histories  were  received,  even  by 
the  lower  ckisses,  we  need  only  quote  the  closing  words  from  the  Induction 
to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew :  *'  Sli/.  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gambold 
or  a  tumbling  trick  ?  Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 
%.  What,  household  stuff?  Page,  It  is  a  kind  of  history.  %.  Well, 
we^  see  it." 

>  OutlineBy  i.  p.  98. 
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this  time.  The  period  of  physical  development  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  increased  degree  of  mental  activity  and  a 
specially  active  state  of  the  imagination,  together  with  an 
irrepressible  desire  for  poetic  production,  and  this  feeling  will 
be  the  stronger  the  greater  the  mental  ability.  We  may  un- 
hesitatingly apply  Shakespeare's  own  words  from  his  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  *'  (iv.  4)  to  himself : — 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

Precocity  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  genius,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  almost  every  poet  has  made  his  first  poetic  flight 
while  his  physical  nature  was  still  in  a  state  of  development. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries, Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson,  for  they  both  published 
works  of  importance  before  they  came  of  age.  Walter  Scott 
at  the  age  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  made  his  first  ven- 
ture in  epic  poems  of  considerable  length,^  and  Byron  in  his 
thirteenth  year  even  attempted  to  write  a  drama.*  Chatterton, 
Keats,  and  Shelley  ai'e  famous  instances  of  early  poetical 
precocity ;  and  in  the  domain  of  painting  and  music  are 
almost  surpassed  by  Raphael,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Mendels- 
sohn. Is  Shakespeare  alone  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  The  fact  of  his  early  marriage  is  almost  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  contrary.  Besides,  all  his  outward  circum- 
stances and  the  influences  of  his  home,  as  well  as  the  poetical, 
sensnously  gay,  popular  life  amidst  which  he  was  brought  up, 
must  have  encouraged  the  early  development  of  his  mind.  What 
an  important  influence  theatrical  representations  must  have 
exercised  upon  him  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  young  persons 
in  our  own  day.  Even  children  who  possess  a  mere  minimum 
of  poetical  fancy  take  delight  in  a  puppet  show  for  which  they 
have  themselves  arranged  a  play.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  unreasonable  forthwith  to  reject  as  absurd 
the  supposition  that  **  Titus  Andronicus  "  was  written  before 
Shakespeare  had  left  Stratford.'  Some  commentators — w^ith 
much   less  probability — assign   the  first  beginnings  of   the 

^  His  Guiacard  and  Afatilda  and  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 
*  Ulrich  and  llvina, 

3  Hermann  Kurz,  Zu  Titus  Andronicus  in  the  Jdkrhuch  der  deutschen 
Shakespfare  Gcsillschaftj  ▼.  p.  82  flF. ;  Outlines,  i.  p.  97  ff. 


^    ^^^^•'mi^^ 
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Sonnets  to  the  period  before  the  poet  quitted  his  home  in 
Stratford. 

We  have,  however,  been  hurrying  on  in  advance  of  chrono- 
logical order,  and  must  now  return  to  Shakespeare's  school- 
days, and  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  Shakespeare  left  school  in  1578;  Rowe, 
at  least,  reports  that  John  Shakespeare  was  forced,  about  this 
time,  to  withdraw  his  son  from  school  owing  to  his  straigh- 
tened circumstances.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  Stratford  school  was  given  free,  so  that  the  father 
could  not  have  removed  his  son  merely  with  a  view  of  saving 
the  school  fees.  The  reason  must  simply  have  been  that  the 
father  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  his  son's  help  in 
his  business  or  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  this.  Knight,*  on  the  other  hand,  very  justly  points 
out  that  boys,  as  a  rule,  left  school  much  earlier  in  those  days 
than  they  do  now — that,  in  fact,  boys  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years  old  were  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  school  curriculum  was  much  less  extensive  than 
nowadays,  and  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen  was  the  average 
age  at  which  boys  ceased  to  attend  school.  It  seems  also  that 
th^  began  to  learn  Latin  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  smallest  clue  for  determining  when  Shakespeare  left 
school,  and  that  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 
conjectures.  And  as  regards  John  Shakespeare,  it  seems 
pretty  well  established  that  his  circumstances  were  not  in  any 
favourable  state  at  this  time  ;  still  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  turn  in  his  affairs,  and  there  are 
doubts  in  connection  with  it  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Besides — as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  perplexities  to  the  brim — 
the  Stratford  registry  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  missing,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
no  reports  from  the  years  1570  to  1584  inclusive,  and  eveiy 
inquiry  made  respecting  them  has  been  in  vain.^  According 
to  the  public  records  published  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
the  following  facts  must  be  considered  as  established.  In  the 
year  1678  John  Shakespeare,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  sold 
or  mortgaged  their  estate  of  Asbies,  for  the  sum  of  £40,  to 

»  Wm.  Shakmere;  a  Biography,  p.  109. 

'  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shahupeare^  p.  40.  According  to  Neil,  p.  1 5,  the  missing 
reports  belong  to  the  years  1569  to  1595. 
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Edmund  Lambert,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  distant  relatiye 
of  Mary  Shakespeare ;  ^  the  mortgage  deed  specified  that  the 
estate  should  be  returned  to  them  on  payment  of  the  same 
sum  before  ]^[ichaelmas  Day,  1580 — this,  at  all  events,  is  the 
date  mentioned  by  John  Lambert  in  a  law-suit  to  be  spoken 
of  immediately,  although  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  seem 
to  have  fixed  no  definite  term  for  the  repurchase — in  fact,  men- 
tioned no  dates.  On  the  29th  of  January  of  the  same  year 
(1578)  the  Corporation  decided  to  exempt  Mr.  Shakespeare,  the 
alderman,  from  contributing  35.  4id,  "  towardes  the  furniture 
of  three  pikemen,  two  billmen,  and  one  archer.'*  In  like 
manner,  on  the  19th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  they  re- 
solved that  Mr.  John  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Bobert  Bratt  need 
not  pay  the  customary  tax  of  4d.  levied  weekly  from  the 
aldermen  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Finally,  during  this 
same  year,  we  find  the  above-mentioned  Edmund  Lambert 
acting  as  security  for  John  Shakespeare  for  a  sum  of  £^ 
which  he  owed  to  Rodger  Sadler,  a  baker  in  Stratford.  On 
the  11th  of  March  of  the  following  year  a  tax  is  again  levied 
for  the  purchase  of  armour  and  defensive  weapons,  and  the 
name  of  John  Shakespeare  appears  among  the  defaulters  as 
owing  3*.  Ad.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1579,  we  find  "  John 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, yeoman,  and  Mary  his  wife  "  even  obliged  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  their  property  in  Snitterfield  to  Bobert  Webb 
for  £4.*  And  yet  this  was  in  the  self-same  year  in  which — 
as  we  have  seen — John  Shakespeare  went  to  the  expense  of 
paying  the  highest  fee  *'  for  bell  and  pall "  at  the  burial  of  his 
little  daughter  Anne.  May  he  not  have  done  this,  however^ 
in  spite  of  his  reduced  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance? There  is,  in  the  present  case,  no  possibility  of  the 
poet's  father  having  been  confounded  with  the  shoemaker  of 
the  same  name,  for  the  identity  of  the  poet's  father  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  in  the  records  referred  to,  by  his  being* 
called  the  alderman,  or  by  the  mention  of  his  wife  and  the 
property  in  Snitterfield.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  had 
the  wife  of  the  shoemaker,  John  Shakespeare,  been  also  called 

^  Edmund  lAOibert  married  a  Joan  Arden,  who  had  inherited  property 
in  Snitterfield  in  conjunction  with  two  sisters. — Halliwell,  pp.  52,  60  ff.  ; 
Neil,  p.  16,  note;  Outlines,  I  p.  59,  &c. 

^  llie  record  is  preserved  in  the  Shakespeare  Museum  at  Stratford.  See 
Caialoffue,  p.  146,  No.  1005. 
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Mary,  with  property  in  Snitterfield.  SimaltaneoaHlj  with  the 
adrerse  change  in  his  fortunes,  John  Shakespeare  began  to  be 
irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
reparcha^  of  the  estate  of  Asbies,  and,  it  seems,  procured 
the  necessary  money  by  incurring  other  debts.  For  when — 
opon  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law — he  came  into  the  pos- 
fiession  of  another  sixth  part  of  the  property  in  Snitterfield, 
it  was  likewise  sold,  at  Easter,  1580,  to  Robert  Webb  for  £40, 
whereupon  he  demanded  that  Asbies  should  be  given  up  to 
him  again.^  ICdmund  Lambert — who  had  died  meanwhile — 
had  bequeathed  the  property  to  his  son,  John  Lambert,  and 
he  declined  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  deed. 
The  money,  he  said,  had  not  been  paid  to  him  on  the  Michael- 
mas Day  specified,  and  besides,  that  John  Shakespeare  owed 
him  other  moneys,  and  that  the  estate  of  Asbies  should  not 
be  returned  to  him  till  all  these  debts  were  settled.  Nine- 
teen years  afterwards,  this  dispute  became  a  suit  in  Chancery, 
which  John  Shakespeare  probably  instituted  against  John 
Lambert  at  the  instigation  of  the  poet,  who,  probably, 
also  furnished  the  money  necessary  for  the  case;  the  want 
of  means  for  carrying  on  the  expensive  legal  proceedings 
would  account  for  the  matter  having  been  delayed  so 
long,  otherwise,  at  least,  we  should  be  unable  to  explain 
why  John  Shakespeare  did  not  claim  his  rights  then  and 
there.  In  his  charge  against  John  Lambert,  he  declares  him 
to  be  "  of  great  wealth  and  ability,"  whereas  he  describes  him- 
self as  "  of  small  wealth  and  very  few  friends  and  alliance  in 
the  said  county."  It  is  unfortunately  not  known  how  this 
Chancery  suit  ended. 

John  Shakespeare's  reduced  circumstances  had,  however, 
by  no  means  reached  their  worst  stage.  But  before  we  follow 
him  farther  in  his  downward  career,  we  must  first  turn  to  the 
son,  and  inquire  what  his  pursuits  were  after  leaving  school, 
or  to  what  occupation  he  devoted  himself.  Our  preceding 
account  will  sufficiently  prove  how  unlikely  it  is  that  young 
Shakespeare — after  having  studied  classic  antiquity  (although 
he  may  only  have  reached  the  gates  of  the  temple) — should 

*  As  related  above,  Agnes  Arden  died  in  December,  1580.  Now  if  the 
Baxter  of  1580,  according  to  our  present  calculation,  was  Easter,  1581,  it 
woold  certainly  seem  as  if  there  bad  been  reason  for  John  Lambert's  com- 
print about  the  non-compliance  of  the  conditions  of  the  controct. 
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have  demeaned  himself  by  becoming  a  butcher's  apprentice, 
as  we  are  asked  to  believe  by  the  tradition  already  referred  to — 
a  tradition,  however,  that  has  but  little  external  evidence  in 
its  favour.  Such  occupation  would  have  been  an  impossible 
departure  both  from  the  father's  ambition  as  well  as  from  the 
son's  more  genial  aspirationst  The  father  certainly  entertained 
brighter  hopes  of  his  son's  future,  and  the  son  must  have 
already  felt  the  desire  and  the  power  within  him  for  accom- 
plishing something  higher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  hypo- 
theses that  have  a  better  claim  for  consideration  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  diflficnlty,  but  from  every  one  of  the  hypotheses 
we  gather  one  fact  of  vital  importance ;  and  young  Shake- 
speare has  perhaps  by  it  provided  posterity  with  a  surprise 
even  greater  than  it  was  to  his  contemporaries  and  fellow- 
citizens,  they  who  witnessed  its  further  course,  which  to  us  is 
veiled  in  obscurity.  We  refer  to  his  marriage,  which,  in  fact, 
followed  as  directlv  upon  his  schooldays  as  the  wedding  feast 
follows  the  funeral  festivities  in  **  Hamlet."  Curiously 
enough,  Shakespeare  himself,  in  his  already  quoted  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  periods  of  life,  brings  in  the  lover  imme- 
diately after  the  schoolboy,  with  words  that  might  apply  to 
himself  : — 

And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  a  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow. 


Chapter  II. 
YOUTH  AND  MARRIAGE. 

IN  December,  1582,  William  Shakespeare,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  married  Anne  Hathaway  of  Stratford,  or  rather 
of  Shottery,  a  village  close  to  Stratford ;  she,  as  we  know  from 
her  tombstone,  was  bom  in  1556,  and  hence  was  young 
Shakespeare's  sem'or  by  eight  years.  This  fact,  which,  in  itself, 
is  one  full  of  significance  and  strange,  becomes  more  signifi- 
cant and  stranger  still  from  the  attendant  circumstances.  In 
what  place  or  upon  what  day  the  wedding  took  place  is  not 
known,  as  all  investigations  on  this  point  have  been  fruitless, 
and  probably  will  remain  so.  An  approximate  date,  however, 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  an  extremely  important  docu- 
ment discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  1836  among  the 
church  arcbives  in  Worcester.^  In  this  document  it  is  stated 
that :  Fnlk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  both  described  as 
'^agricolce  "  of  Stratford  bound  themselves  on  28th  Nov.  1582, 
before  Richard  Cousin  and  the  notary  Robert  Warmstry  of 
Worcester,  for  £40  that :  "  William  Shagspere  one  thone 
partie,  and  Anne  Hathwey  of  Stratford  in  the  dioces  of  Wor- 
cester, nciaiden,  may  lawfully  solemnize  matrimony  together," 
and  that  '*  if  there  be  not  at  this  present  time  any  action,  sute, 
quarrell  or  demand,  moved  or  depending  before  any  judge, 
ecclesiasticall  or  temporall,  for  and  concerning  any  such 
lawfull  lett  or  impediment:  and  moreover,  if  the  said 
William  Shagspere  do  not  proceed  to  solemnization  of  mar- 
iadg  witb  the  said  Anne  Hathwey  without  the  consent  of  his 
frindes :  and  also  if  the  said  William  do,  upon  his  owne 
proper  costes  and  expenses,  defend  and  save  harmles  the  right 


Collier,  Shakespeare  Sociitys  Papers,  iii.  127.    Printed  in  Halliwell, 
I^e  of  Shakettpeare,  p.  1 11,  ff. 
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reverend  Father  in  God,  Lord  John  Bnshop  of  Worcester,  and 
his  o£Eycers  for  licencing  them  the  said  William  and  Anne  to 
be  maried  together  with  once  asking  of  the  banns  between 

them The  two  bondsmen — in  the  introductory  words 

— declare  that  they  will  place  their  seals  below  the  deed ;  curi- 
ously enough  there  is  but  one  seal,  with  the  letters  B.  H.,  hence 
not  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  bondsmen,  but,  as  is  supposed, 
to  Richard  Hathaway,  the  bride's  father.  Elnight,^  without  any 
authority,  makes  the  bridegroom  join  Sandells  and  Richardson 
in  their  ride  to  the  cathedral  town  thirty  miles  off,  and  in  this 
narrative  loses  himself  completely,  for,  however  attractive  his 
descriptions  may  be  at  times,  they  are  pure  romance.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  sum  asked  of  the  bondsmen  as  security  is  un- 
usually high  (according  to  our  present  money  value  somewhere 
about  £200,  or  according  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  at  least 
£480) ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  two  **  agri- 
colce  "  had  such  a  sum  at  their  disposal,  even  though,  as  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  has  pointed  out,  both  were  well-to-do  hus- 
bandmen in  Shpttery.  They  would  have  had  to  pledge 
half  their  property  !  And  yet  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
usual  and  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.'  Obviously  the 
security  demanded  was  in  proportion  to  the  usual  expenses  in 
Worcester,  which,  accordingly,  must  have  been  unusually 
high.  If  the  bride's  father — or  in  the  present  case  his  represen- 
tatives— had  to  meet  the  expenses,  we  might  calmly  subscribe 
to  Rowe's  statement  that  Richard  Hathaway  was  a  *'  sub- 
stantial yeoman ;  '*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  bridegroom's 
father  had  to  contribute  his  share,  then  we  have  again  to  face 
the  doubt  whether  John  Shakespeare's  circumstances  were  in 
as  impoverished  a  state  as  we  find  them  represented  a  few 
years  later.*  It  makes  a  curious  impression  that  the  some- 
what elderly  bride  should  have  required  the  sanction  of  her 
relatives,  in  fact,  that  any  importance  should  have  been  attached 
to  the  matter,  whereas  there  is  no  mention  of  the  consent  of  the 
bridegroom's  family,  although  he  was  still  a  minor.  More 
enigmatical  still  is  an  entry  in  the  Stratford  registry  of 
marriages,  which  seems  to  raise  a  fresh  difficulty  in  our  path. 

*  Wm,  Shakapere :  a  Biographv,  p.  270.  »  Outlines,  i.  p.  61  if. 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  question  concerning  the  costs  of  tho 
wedding  and  of  *'  the  dispenses  ^  has  not  yet  been  fully  inquired  into.  And 
biographers  have  also,  as  yet,  not  paid  due  attention  to  the  fact  of  tho  banns 
of  marriage  having  been  called  but  once. 
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Under  the  date  of  17th  Jan.  1579-80,  we  find:  "William 
WiUonne  et  Anne  Hathaway  of  Shotterye."^  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare's  bride  was  a  young  widow  ?  In 
the  marriage  bond,  however,  she  is  termed  "  maiden,"  and  we 
find  no  mention  of  William  Wilson's  death,  which  must 
have  occurred  meanwhila  Or  are  we  so  far  pursued  by 
doable  names  that  not  only  have  we  several  John  and  William 
Shakespeares  but  two  Anne  Hathaways  to  deal  with,  and  both 
Annes  from  the  village  of  Shottery?  The  name  Hathaway 
(Hath way)  was  certainly  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  persons  bearing  the  name  cannot  possibly  all 
have  belonged  to  the  same  family.^  Kb  less  inexplicable  is  a 
marriage  licence  met  with  in  the  church  register  at  Worcester. 
Under  the  date  of  27th  Nov.  1582,  we  find  :  "  item  eodem  die, 
siTrulis  emanavit  licenda  inter  Willielmum  Skazpere  et  Annam 
Whateley  de  Temple  Chraft(m,^^^  Can  it  be  that  this  entry 
refers  to  Anne  Hathaway's  first  marriage  ?  ^  In  spite  of 
investigations  on  all  sides,  we  are  here  still  surrounded  by 
enigmas,  and  shall  probably  ever  remaifi  so.  These  strange 
coincidences,  which  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  curiously  enough 
leaves  unheeded,  and  regards  as  perfectly  natural,  are,  how- 
ever, not  our  only  difficalty.  We  have  further  the  fact  that 
the  first  child  of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare — Susanna — 
is  entered  as  having  been  baptised  as  early  as  the  26th  of  May, 
1583,  hence  five  months  and  three  weeks  after  the  marriage ; 
for  the  marriage  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  before 
the  return  of  the  two  bondsmen  from  Worcester,  i.e.  not  before 
the  1st  of  December,  1582. 

These  are  established  documentary  facts.  And  we  have 
now  to  ask  what  was  the  probable  course  of  the  story  of  their 
love  and  marriage.  Let  us  first  inquire  further  into  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  bride  and  her  family.  Anne's 
father  "  Richard  Hathaway  alias  Gardiner,  de  Shottery,"  had 
died  at  least  three  months  before  his  daughter's  marriage. 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  discovered  Richard  Hathaway's  will  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  in  London,  and  has  given  a  reprint  of 

'  See  Malone  (Reed's  Shakespeare,  i.  p.  134):  Halliwell,  L\fe  of  Shake' 
fpeare,  p.  115.  According  to  the  latter  Wm.  Wilson  was  an  alderman  in 
Stratford. 

*  Hallivrell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  Ill  ff.;   Outlines,  i.  p.  61  ff. 
'  Ovtlines,  ii.  p.  384. 

*  UalliweU^  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  Ill  ff. ;  Outlines,  i.  p.  61  ff. 
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it  in  his  "  Life  of  Shakespeare ; "  *  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
Ist  Sept.  1581,  and  legally  confirmed  on  the  9th  July,  1582,  so 
that  the  testator  must  have  died  in  the  latter  half  of  Jnlj. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  will  is  that 
Anne  is  not  referred  to  in  it  by  a  single  word.  Could  she 
have  been  disinherited  by  her  father,  and  if  so,  why  ?  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  "there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  circumstance  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
not  being  mentioned,"  and  points  out  that  another  daughter 
of  the  testator — Joan,  born  in  1566 — is  also  not  spoken  of  in 
the  will.  But  may  she  not  have  died  previously,  although  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fact  ?  Seven  children  are  mentioned  : 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  John,  William,  Agnes,  Catharine,  and 
Margaret.  Bartholomew  as  the  eldest,  and  with  the  mother's 
express  consent,  is  referred  to  with  special  favour,  and  in- 
herits the  principal  part  of  the  property ;  he,  in  conjunction 
with  his  mother,  is  to  attend  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
two  bondsmen,  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  are  both 
mentioned  in  this  will,  the  first  as  a  neighbour  and  "  super- 
visor of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,'*  the  other  as  a  wit- 
ness. One  John  Hemynge  also  figures  as  a  witness.  The 
testator's  property  must  certainly  have  been  pretty  consider- 
able, although  the  daughters  received  each  only  a  legacy 
of  20  nobles,  i.e,  £6  ISs.  4d, ;  this  was  to  be  paid  to 
Agnes  and  Catharine  at  their  marriage,  whereas  Margaret 
was  to  receive  her  portion  on  attaining  her  seventeenth 
year.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  and  other  biographers  making  no  allusion  to  the 
matter,  the  omission  of  Anne's  name  in  the  will  only  adds 
one  more  enigma  to  the  numerous  other  unexplained  points 
in  Shakespeare's  life.  Are  we  to  doubt  the  genuineness,  or 
rather  the  identity  of  the  will  ?  Besides  this,  it  is  also  strange 
that  Richard  Hathaway's  death  is  not  entered  in  the  church 
register.  Bartholomew  Hathaway — according  to  another 
document  preserved  in  the  Shakespeare  Museum  at  Stratford 
(No.  225) — came  into  possession  of  the  estate  at  Shottery  in 
1610,  and  died  in  1624 ;  the  poet's  son-in-law  Dr.  Hall  was  one 
of  his  executors. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
Anne's  father  was,  as  stated,  "  a  substantial  yeoman  "  in 
Shottery,  a  picturesque  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 

'  Life  of  Shakeapeare^  p.  292  ff. 
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ford/  Shottery  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Stratford,  and  this 
acconnts  for  the  fact  of  Anne  Hathaway,  as  well  as  the  two 
bondsmen  Sandells  and  Richardson,  being  described  as  "  of 
Stratford."  The  Hathawaj's  thatched  cottage  (now  divided 
into  three  tenements)  was  prettily  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  and,  np  to  within  a  few  years,  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hathaway  family ;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Taylor  family,  lineal  descendants  on  the  female  side. 
The  cottage  is  still  one  of  the  places  visited  by  the  poet's  ad- 
mirers.* The  lane  leading  to  the  picturesque  hamlet,  which 
winds  its  way  between  green  hedges;  tho  high  trees  over- 
shadowing the  cottage  with  its  little  garden  in  front ;  the 
adjoining  perk,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  of  undulating 
meadow  land,  give  the  place  that  peculiar  charm  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  an  English  landscape.  The  family 
— as  has  been  proved — had  existed  in  Shottery  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  seem  to  have  been  inti- 
mate with  the  Shakespeare  family ;  at  all  events,  the  heads  of 
the  two  families  had  business  transactions  with  each  other.  John 
Shakespeare,  it  seems,  became  security  for  Richard  Hathaway 
in  1566,  and  in  the  following  year  both  are  assessed  *^  in 
bonis  ^*  at  £4  apiece.'  The  identity  of  the  persons  is,  indeed, 
a  mere  conjecture,  and  to  our  misfortune  it  would  seem  as  if 
here  again  some  other  person  of  the  same  name  were  hover- 
ing about.  In  the  extracts  from  the  church  register  at  Strat- 
ford *  referred  to,  the  name  Richard  Hathaway  is  repeated 
in  a  very  suspicious  way,  even  though  the  younger  Richard 
Hathaway  (baptised  1561-62),  whom  we  meet  with  again  later 
in  Lfondon  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  poet,^  may  not  have  been 
one  of  the  family.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  William 
Hathaway  (baptised  the  30th  of  November,  1578)  was  a  son 
of  this  Richard  Hathaway.  In  his  will — as  we  have  seen — 
one  William  Hathaway  is  mentioned  as  the  fourth  son,  and 
accordingly  he  would  have  been  twenty-two  years  younger 
than  bis  sister  Anne.^     We  shall  have  to  speak  of  him  later 

'  Rowe  was  the  first  to  mention  the  familv  name  of  Shakespeare's  wife ; 
he  must  therefore,  as  Halliwell  points  out,  hare  had  good  sources  to  draw 
from.     He  does  not  mention  Shottery. 

*  Pictures  of  the  cottage  are  to  be  found  in  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  115,  in  Knight,  p.  266,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Halliwell,  Hfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  328.       *  L\fe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  114. 

'  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  120  5  Collier,  Hist,  Eng,  Dram.  Poetry, 
iii.  p.  99. 

•  Another  William  Hathaway  lost  a  son  in  1558,  and  had  a  daughter 
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under  circumstances  which,  at  all  events,  make  it  seem  highly 
probable  that  he  was  related  to  Anne. 

Anne  was,  no  doabt,  a  pretty,  lively  girl,  and,  in  her  lover's 
ejes  certainly, 

— ^tbe  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward. 

William  Shakespeare,  too,  was  a  well-made,  good-looking 
youth,  and  owing  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  young  people  of 
both  sexes  in  England,  these  two  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted,  even  though  their  families 
had  not  stood  on  any  intimate  footing.  That  they  should  have 
had  a  liking  for  each  other  is  also  intelligible,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  precocious  youths  of  poetic  temperament — whose 
mental  development  has  outrun  their  physical  powers  or  has 
increased  their  activity — feel  themselves  drawn  to  girls  older 
than  themselves,  or  to  young  married  women  whom  they 
meet  with  in  all  the  charms  of  early  womanhood.  It  will  he 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  Byron's  love  for  Mary 
Chaworth  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  of  Schiller's  passion  for 
the  widow  of  Captain  Vischer  (Laura),  and  of  Goethe's  rela- 
tion to  Frau  von  Stein.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  likely  that  a 
love-affair  sprung  up  between  the  two,  and  the  blame — if 
blame  there  is — must  fall  more  especially  on  the  woman. 
Lord  Campbell  *  says  that  Anne  was  "  no  better  than  she 
should  be,"  and  that  Shakespeare  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  seducer,  and  De  Quincey'  feels  sure  that  Shakespeare 
most  have  been  drawn  on  by  Anne  and  her  family,  or,  at 
least,  that  his  attentions  were  all  too  readily  accepted.  A 
corroboration  of  this  supposition  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
Shakespeare's  41  st  Sonnet : — 

Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won  ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed ;  • 

And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourlj  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 

The  question  cannot  even  be  suppressed,  whether  it  is  mere 
accident  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  earliest  poems  ("  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  and  "  A  Lover's  Complaint "),  places  the  raging 
passion  of  love  in  the  female  breast.     Can  his  love-affair  with 

born  to  him  in  March,  1576-77.    William  Hathaway  of  Bishopton  had  a  son 
baptised  on  the  13th  of  June,  1562. — Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  1 14  ff, 

*  Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements,  p.  106  ff. 

•  Life  of  Shakspfare,  p.  60. 
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Aane  have  had  any  resemblance  to  that  between  Yenas  and 
Adonis  ?  May  she  not  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  amo- 
Tons  goddess  ?  The  poet's  description  is  one  of  such  appalling 
trathfnlness,  that  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  he  spoke  from 
personal  experience.  Then  again,  may  there  not  have  occurred 
between  him  and  Anne  scenes  such  as  are  described  so 
vividly  in  "A  Lover's  Complaint "  ?  In  a  word,  may  not 
these  two  poems,  perhaps,  be  personal  confessions  similar  to 
those  which,  at  a  later  day,  were  given  to  ns  by  Goethe 
in  his  "  Sorrows  of  Werther "  ?  Or  was  it  all,  without 
exception,  the  poet's  own  imaginings?  Still  it  cannot 
bat  arouse  surprise  and  doubt  to  think  that  Anne,  if 
pretty  and  her  father  well-ofP,  should  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six  without  having  found  a  lover.  A  pre-contract 
or  troth-plight  was,  however,  made  between  them,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  contract  was  con- 
sidered morally — even  though  not  legally — equivalent  to  the 
actual  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  betrothed  parties  might 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  public  opinion.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the  young 
couple  cannot  be  found  fault  with.^  This  point  has  been 
sufficiently  established  by  examples  and  proofs,  and  Shake- 
speare himself  alludes  to  a  pre-contract  of  this  kind  on  various 
occasions.  In  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  (i.  2)  the  relation  be- 
tween Claudio  and  Julietta  is  described  as  a  lawful  one  owing 
to  their  marriage  contract : — 

Upon  a  true  contract 
I  got  possession  of  Jalietta's  bed  : 
Ton  know  the  lady  :  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  oatward  order  j  this  we  came  not  to. 

In  the  same  comedy  (iv.  1),  the  Duke,  disguised  as  a  friar, 
induces  Mariana  to  represent  Isabella  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  proposed  nocturnal  visit  to  Angelo^  by  referring  to  the 
pre-contract  between  them : — 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit. 

'  Eren  the  English  marriage  ceremony  lays  special  stress  upon  the 
'*  troth-plight " ;  it  concludes  with  the  words,  "  And  thereto  I  plight  thee 
By  troUi.^   In  the  English  Church,  accordingly,  the  popular  custom  and 
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In  "  Twelfth  Night "  (iv.  3  and  v.  1)  the  solemnity  of  the 
betrothal  is  enhanced  bj  the  presence  of  a  priest : — 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  lore, 

Confirmed  by  mutaal  joinder  of  your  hands, 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 

Strengthened  by  intercbangement  of  your  rings  ; 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 

SeaPd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  (i.  2),  Leontes 
says  of  his  wife  that  she  deserves  a  name — 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight. 

In  Shakespeare's  case  there  seem  to  have  been  special 
reasons  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  marriage  contract  should 
speedily  receive  legal  or  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Otherwise 
why  should  they  have  asked  the  favour  of  the  banns  being 
called  but  once,  or  have  obtained  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pre-contract  ?  That  this  was  the  usual  custom — as 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  maintains — we  cannot  believe,  because 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  all  young  couples  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament would  be  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  such  a 
licence.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  suspecting  that  Shakespeare's 
parents  were  opposed  to  his  early  marriage,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bride's  family  were  anxious  to  hurry  on  the 
event,  in  order  to  settle  a  matter  from  which  there  was  re- 
tracting. According  to  Drake  and  Knight,  the  Shakespeare 
family  as  honestly  wished  the  marriage  as  the  Hathaways  did ; 
however,  neither  Drake's  nor  Knight's  statements  have  much 
power  of  proof,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  adopt  Capeirs 
view.  Granting  that  early  marriages  were  much  less  un- 
common than  nowadays  (Ben  Jonson,  in  spite  of  his  im- 
poverished  state,  married  at  a  very  early  age),  still  the 
difference  in  the  ages  of  William  and  Anne  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  an  unwelcome  fact  to  the  poet's  parents.  And 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  wealthy  circumstances  of 
the  Hathaways,  the  Shakespeares  may  not  have  considered 
this  sufficient  compensation  for  their  being  inferior  to  them 
in  social  position.     John  Shakespeare  was,  no  doubt,  a  man 

the  ecclesiastical  rite  have  become  blended.  See  R.  Gr.  Wliite,  Shake- 
spearc^s  Works^  i.  p.  xxxiv.  if.  The  troth-plight  plays  a  very  important  part 
as  regards  its  legal  consequences  in  Sam  liowley's  The  Noble  Soldier,  Com. 

pare  Thom.  Alfred  Spalding,  Elizabethan  Demonoloffy  (Lond.  >880),  p.  5  ff. 

The  Academy^  Oct.  U,  1876,  p.  385,  and  Oct.  21,  1876,  p.  409. 
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wise  in  all  worldly  matters — ^he  himself  had  married  above 
his  station — ^and  the  more  he  perceived  his  son's  unusual 
gifts,  which  he  had  doubtless  observed  even  in  his  earlj  youth, 
the  more  he  must  have  wished  to  see  him  attain  a  still  higher 
position.  Now  any  such  ambition  would  have  been  irresistibly 
checked  by  too  early  and  imprudent  a  marriage.^  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  as  little  external  evidence  for  this  conjecture 
as  for  the  reverse  of  the  case,  and  yet,  upon  careful  consi- 
deration, it  would  seem  to  follow  with  inner  necessitv  from 
the  documentary  statements.  The  very  fact  that  no  entry  of 
the  marriage  is  to  be  found  anywhere  seems  to  indicate  that 
secrecy  was  observed.  Tradition  or  hypothesis  does,  indeed, 
maintain  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  Luddington,  a  vil- 
lage where  Shakespeare's  former  schoolmaster,  Hunt,  the 
parson,  lived  ;  however,  even  this  would  not  have  been  a 
usual  proceeding,  as  both  Anne  and  William  belonged  to  the 
parish  of  Stratford,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  married 
in  the  church  there.  They  evidently,  at  their  marriage,  pur- 
posely avoided  their  birthplace  and  home.^  The  church  at 
Luddington  no  longer  exists,  and  the  church  register  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  early  this  century.'  Malone* 
conjectures  that  the  marriage  took  place  at  Hampton -Lucy  or 
Billesley,  but  little  value  can  be  placed  in  this  supposition, 
for  although  Halliwell-Phillipps  addressed  a  written  request 
to  all  the  clergy  of  Warwickshire  to  search  their  church 
registers  for  an  entry  of  the  marriage,  no  entry  of  the  kind 
has  been  discovered.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  many  villages  the  old  church  registers  have  been  lost.^ 

^  AWs  Well  that  Ends  WelHH  3,  conclusioh)  :— 

A  young  man  married,  is  a  man  thafs  man^d, 

*  A  ^f  r.  H.  W.  Hold«?r  lately  dii^covered  a  painting  which  is  said  to  re- 
present Shakespeare's  wedding.  The  picture,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  Mr.  Malam  in  Scarboroug;ii,  is,  however,  of  no  value  whatever,  and  is 
probably  a  bad  copy  of  a  Dutch  painting  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  ori|?inally  no  reference  whatever  to  Shakespeare.  In  the 
left  upper  comer  are  the  words : — 

Rare  Lymninge  with  us  dotke  make  appere 

The  marriage  of  Anne  Hathaway  with  William  Shakspere.     15 — .    ' 

Cmnpare  Notes  and  Queries^  Aug.  24,  1872;    The  Athenaum,  No.  2343, 
Sept.  21,  1872,  p.  376 ;  No.  2346,  Oct  5,  1872,  p.  438. 
'  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  328.     *  Reed's  Shakespeare,  i.  p.  139. 

*  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  112. 
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The  doubt  whether  there  was  a  marriage  ceremony  at  all 
seems  scarcely  justified,  for  in  that  case  the  Stratford  register 
would,  on  the  occasion  of  Susanna's  baptismal  entry,  assuredly 
have  added  the  note  "  bastard  "  or  **  notha,"  in  accordance  with 
the  established  custom  of  the  time.  Besides,  in  Shakespeare's 
will,  on  his  wife's  tombstone,  and  in  other  records,  Anne  is 
unequivocally  called  Shakespeare's  wife. 

Shakespeare's  marriage  does  not,  by  any  means,  speak  in 
favour  of  the  worldly  wisdom  which  distinguished  his  further 
career,  and  which  never  again  seemed  to  forsake  him.  Tet 
who  could  expect  worldly  wisdom  from  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
especially  if  he  were  in  love  ?  If  we  are  not  deceived  on  all 
hands,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  and  long  for  the  rash  step.  It  is 
a  much-disputed  point  whether  Shakespeare's  marriage  was 
a  happy  or  an  unhappy  one.  Several  of  the  poet's  biogra- 
phers maintain  it  to  have  been  a  happy  one ;  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Halliwell,^  Knight,  Charles  Armitage  Brown/ 
Samuel  Neil,  Wise,  and  others.  In  their  endeavour  not  to 
tolerate  the  smallest  flaw  in  Shakespeare's  character,  some  of 
these  biographers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  it  to  be  their  con- 
viction that  the  poet  alludes  to  his  wife  by  the  "  sweet  Anne  '* 
in  his  Sonnets,'  and  that  he  subsequently  took  her  to  London, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  lived  as  happy  as  two  turtle- 
doves. Ch.  A.  Brown  even  contrives  to  unite  this  latter 
fancy  with  the  autobiographical  interpretation  of  the  Sonnet-s 
addressed  to  the  dark  beauty.  Knight  also  maintains  that 
Shakespeare  took  his  family  to  London,  and  lived  an  nn- 
troubled  life  there  with  them.  The  marriage  he  considers  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  regular  one  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  day.  Nor  does  Knight  put  any  faith  in  the 
deer-stealing  incident  (to  speak  somewhat  in  advance)  ;  in 
fact,  any  contrary  opinion  with  regard  to  this  latter  episode,  or 
as  regards  the  poet's  marriage,  is,  to  him,  almost  as  much  as 
defaming  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  Dyce,  De  Quincey,  R. 
Grant  White,  Gervinus,  Ulrici,  and  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  that  the  marriage  became  an  unhappy  one, 
and  believe  that  Shakespeare  lived  apart  from  his  family  in 
London,  and  that  he  merely  paid  annual  visits  to  Stratford. 

*  Lift  of  Shakespeare,  p.  120. 

*  Autobiographical  Poems,  pp.  200-224. 

*  Sonnets  27-29,  36,  39,  44-49,  50,  61,97,  and  109-121. 
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Lord  Campbell^  fears  that  Shakespeare's  lines  in  "A  Mid- 
suminep  Night's  Dream  "  (i.  1), — 

The  course  of  tme  lore  never  did  run  smooth, 

maj  have  only  too  well  applied  to  his  own  married  life,  and 
Moore  thinks  that  if  we  know  anything  for  certain  about 
Shakespeare's  life,  it  is  that  he  was  unhappily  married.^ 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  well-known  clause  in  Shake- 
speare's will,  where  he  bequeaths  his  second-best  bed  to  his 
wife ;  this  point  will,  however,  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

It  is  a  well-founded  experience  in  human  nature  that  the 
marriage  of  a  young  man  with  a  woman  older  than  himself 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  a  happy  one.  An  older  woman — nay, 
even  one  of  the  husband's  own  age — will  always  be  one  stage 
in  advance  of  the  man  in  her  physical  development,  and  even 
more  so  intellectually  and  in  her  ideas  about  life;  the  man 
never  overtakes  her  in  this,  and  any  true  or  enduring  sym- 
pathy between  them  becomes  an  impossibility.  She  does  not 
look  up  to  him  as  she  ought ;  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to 
look  down  upon  him ;  she  comes  to  find  herself  unable  to  live 
in  his  interests,  and  expects  him  to  adapt  himself  to  hers, 
which  is  contrary  to  nature.  She  possesses,  or  believes  she 
possesses,  more  knowledge  of  life  than  her  husband,  and  thus 
instinctively  considers  it  her  right — nay,  her  duty — to  direct 
and  guide  him,  which,  in  a  lively  or  energetic  woman,  is 
boand  to  lead  to  a  love  of  domineering.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  certainly  not  without  autobiographical  signifi- 
cance that  Shakespeare,  in  his  earlier  dramas,  has  chiefly 
portrayed  women  of  hard,  overbearing,  and  quarrelsome 
natures,  as  Gervinns  very  justly  has  pointed  out.  In  most 
cases  also,  when  a  woman  is  married  to  a  man  younger  than 
herself,  and  the  period  of  first  and  ideal  love  is  passed,  it  is 
the  older  woman  who  is  more  concerned  about  worldly 
matters,  about  providing  for  the  future;  or  it  pleases  her 
feminine  Tanity  that,  in  spite  of  her  age,  she  can  attract 
another  lover.  Sensuality  may  bridge  over  the  gap  for  a  time, 
but  not  permanently;  the  gap  between  them  will  only  become 
the  more  conspicuous  as  time  goes  on,  when  passion  has 
flown  and  love  should  prove  lasting.     These  are  phenomena 

^  Shakeapcart^s  Legal  Acquirements,  p.  lOG  ff. 

'  Life  and  Letterh  of  Lord  Byron,  1860,  in  one  to!.,  p-  271,  note. 
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based  upon  the  nnalterable  laws  of  nature.  In  Shakespeare's 
ease  we  have  the  additional  circumstance  that  his  wife  ob- 
viouslj  did  not  possess  either  culture  or  the  capacity  for 
cultui'e,  whereas  his  intellect  not  onlj  grasped  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  took  an  active  part  in  directing  it,  and  seemed  to 
scale  the  heights  of  humanity,  as  it  were,  at  a  bound.  How 
this  alone  must  have  widened  the  gulf  that  already  existed 
between  them !  What  intellectual  power,  what  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing Anne  need  have  possessed !  How  she  must  have  striven  to 
improve  her  own  culture,  had  she  wished  to  understand  her 
husband's  poetic  flights  and  his  work,  or  to  obtain  even  a 
faint  idea  of  his  endeavours  ! 

Shakespeare  must  soon  enough  have  been  unable  to  conceal 
the  melancholy  truth  from  himself;  he  has,  in  fact,  in  several 
passages  expressed  his  feelings  in  unequivocal  and  impressive 
words.  In  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  (i.  1),  we  are 
told  how  a  foolish  love  can  be  the  ruin  of  a  young  life  : — 

As  the  froward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum*d  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

In  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  (iv.  4)  Polyxenes  says  : — 

Keason,  my  son, 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife,  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father,  all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity,  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  business. 

These  words  are  perhaps  a  sad  confession  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  seek  counsel  of  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
The  most  convincing  and  unequivocal  passage,  however,  is 
inet  with  in  "  Twelfth  Night  "  (ii.  4)  :— 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband\s  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  warering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 

Than  women's  are 

Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thj'self, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
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For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  6ower 
Being  onoe  display 'd  doth  fall  that  very  hoar.^ 

Is  it  possible  not  to  recognize  this  to  be  tbe  poet's  griei  at  bis 
own  unfortunate  marriage  ?  It  is  obvionslj  wisdom  tbat  bas 
sprung  from  sorrow. 

And,  at  a  later  daj,  Sbakespeare  seems  even  to  bave  bad 
painful  thongbts  concerning  tbe  way  be  bimself  entered  upon 
his  marriage  ;  for,  whatever  excuses  may  be  raised,  bis  mar- 
riage was  certainly  not  one  perfectly  in  accordance  with  tbe 
customs  of  tbe  day.  At  all  events,  in  tbe  repeated  and 
express  warnings  whicb  Prospero  urges  upon  Ferdinand  in 
**  The  Tempest '*  (iv.  1),  we  obtain  a  deeply  sorrowful  view 
of  this  period  of  bis  early  life,  and  tbe  melancholy  conse- 
quences that  followed : — 

If  thoa  dost  break  her  virgin-knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Do  not  give  dalliance 

Too  much  the  rein  :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood  :  be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night  your  vow ! 

Oar  next  question  concerns  wbat  were  tbe  young  married 
couple's  means  of  existence.  How  important  worldly  welfare 
and  good  prospects  are  to  conjugal  happiness  Sbakespeare 
blew  very  well  bimself,  and  gives  expression  to  bis  thoughts 
on  the  subject  in  "  Tbe  Winter's  Tale  "  (iv.  4)  :— 

Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 

Whose  fresh  cx)mplexion  and  whose  heart  together 

Affliction  alters. 

He  must,  undoubtedly,  bave  made  bitter  experiences  of  this 
himself.      Tbe  obscurity  tbat  envelops  Shakespeare's  occupa- 

*  Thp  words  in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  i.  1  : — "  Lysander,  Or  else 
misgraffed  in  respect  of  years.    Hermia.    O  spite  .'  too  old  to  be  engaged  to 

King,''— may  also  be  referred  to  discrepancy  in  the  husband's  age.  Shake- 
are,  however,  is  in  this  case,  again,  "  gentle  "  enough  to  lay  the  princip&t 
blame  upon  his  own  sex. 
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tions  asd  social  position  in  Stratford,  as  a  jonth.  is  scarcely 
likely  ever  to  be  cleared  np,  nnless,  by  some  nuezpected  piece 
of  good-fortune,  new  records  are  discovered ;  this  we  can 
hardly  believe  possible,  and  thus  we  are  again  thrust  back  upon 
hypotheses.^  The  legend  which  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  havin|^ 
been  a  butcher's  apprentice  may  be  considered  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  belief.  As  little  likely  is  the  story  brought  forward 
by  Aubrey  that  the  poet,  in  his  earlier  years,  was  a  teacher. 
Aubrey  even  attributes  Shakespeare's  dexterity  in  Latin  to 
this  circumstance,  and  states  that  the  poet  knew  Latin  very 
well,  '"''for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  country."  This  statement  is  as  uncritical  as  can  be. 
What  need  was  there  for  a  village  schoolmaster  to  know 
Latin,  at  a  time  when  even  the  majority  of  the  principal 
citizens  could  scarcely  write  their  names  ?  Would  Aubrey 
have  us  believe  that  Shakespeare,  as  a  village  schoolmaster^ 
taught  in  Latin  p  Or  that  as  a  schoolmaster  he  had  any 
special  opportunity  and  leisure  for  studying  Latin  on  his  own 
account  ?  If  this  statement  has  any  truth  in  it  at  all,  it  can. 
be  accepted  only,  as  Collier  suggests,  by  assuming  that  Shake- 
speare was,  for  a  time,  assistant  teacher  in  the  Stratford 
Grammar  School.  Yet  even  this  supposition  has  only  a  smalL 
degree  of  probability.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  met  with,  it 
is  true,  and  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the  well-known  physician 
and  astrologer  (1552-161 1),  relates  that  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  he  acquired  the  necessary  means  for  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.'  Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  had,  for  six  months,  taught  in  the  school  at  Sarum,  where 

'  One  of  the  strangest  has  been  brongrht  forward  by  the  author  of  Tfte 
Footsteps  of  Shai-espfarCf  or  a  Ramble  with  the  Early  Dramatists  (London, 
1862),  p.  14  if.  (Can  the  author  be  in  earnest?)  Aooording  to  him 
Shakespeare  upon  leaving  school  became  "an  apothecary's  apprentice'' — 
perhaps  the  author  is  himself  an  apothecary.  This  supposition  he  gathers 
from  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  he  thinks 
saturated  with  a  knowledge  of  medicine! !  Cerimon  in  Pericles  (conipare 
especially  iii.  2 :  /  held  it  ever,  &c.)  and  Friar  Lorenzo  in  Romeo  and  JulM 
are  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  Shakespeare's  masters  in  the  craft ;  while 
the  half-starred  apothecary  in  Mantua  and  his  shop,  are  said  to  be  an  ironi- 
cal description  or  his  detested  competitors  in  Stratford  1 1 — Dr.  Bucknill 
(in  the  Preface  to  his  Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  London,  I860) 
points  out  that  the  poet,  in  the  interval  lietween  leaving  school  and  entering 
the  dramatic  profession,  appears  to  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of 
medicine. 

'  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare^  p.  109. 
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he  had  himself  been  a  pupil,  and  not  only  earned  his  own 
livelihood  by  so  doing,  but  was  able  to  save  forty  shillings, 
which  had  to  prove  sufficient  for  his  first  days  at  Oxford. 
If,  however,  Shakespeara  had  left  school  at  the  age  of  about 
fourteen,  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  of  the  day,  he  is 
scarcely  likely  to  have  returned  there  at  eighteen,  for  he  is 
more  likely,  meanwhile,  to  have  forgotten  what  he  knew, 
than  to  have  made  progress  in  any  branch  of  school  knowledge. 
Besides,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
made  the  sudden  bound  from  a  schoolboy  to  a  schoolmaster. 
He  could,  at  most,  have  become  some  such  "  prompter,*' 
as  B.  Willis  has  described ;  an  actual  teacher  he  could  not 
have  been,  for  we  have  the  names  of  every  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Stratford  School  from  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  up  to 
the  days  of  James  I.,  and  there  is  no  Shakespeare  among 
them.^  Besides,  education  was  still  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  laymen  who,  like  Dr.  Forman,  be- 
came teachers  for  a  time,  did  so  only  when  compelled  by 
necessity,  and  the  occupation  was  to  them  only  a  short  period 
of  transition.  The  remuneration  was  extremely  small,  and 
for  laymen  there  was  absolutely  no  prospect  of  advance,  or  of 
obtaining  any  permanent  appointment. 

An  incomparably  better  claim  to  credence  and  support  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hypothesis  brought  forward  by  Malone  and 
Lord  Campbell,  among  others,  that  Shakespeare  after  leaving 
school  became  an  apprentice  or  clerk  to  an  attorney,  for  there 
were  no  less  than  six  such  persons  in  the  little  town  of  Strat- 
ford at  the  time.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  feel  convinced 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  been  preparing  himself  for  so  lucra- 
tive and  hononiable  a  career,  it  would  have  been  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  Besides,  the  sup- 
position that  Shakespeare  was  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  is  not 
contradicted  by  any  one  fact  known  of  the  poet's  life  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  harmonizes  most  completely  with  everything  that 
we  know  of  him.  A  very  significant  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  satirical  allusion  in  the  "  Epistle  to  the  GFentlemen 
Students  of  the  two  Universities,''  by  Thomas  Nash,  which 
stands  as  a  preface  to  Robert  Greene's  "  Menaphon  "  (1589), 
and  was  first  pointed  out  by  Malone,  who,  however,  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it  himself.'     The  passage  in  Nash 

1  I»rd  Campbell,  Skaketpeare's  Legal  Acquirements,  p.  19  ff. 

>  Malone*8  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  ii.  p.  107  ff.     Ch.  A.  Brown, 
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runs  as  follows  :  "  It  is  a  common  practice  nowadays,  among^ 
a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  ran  through  every  art, 
and  thrive  by  none,'  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  whereto 
they  were  bom,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours  of 
art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse,  if  they  should 
have  need  ;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by  candle-light,  yields 
many  good  sentences,  as  Blood  is  a  beggar,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
if  you  entreat  him  far,  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you 
whole  hamlets,  I  should  say,  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches.*^ 
Mnch  as  this  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
doubt,^  we  think  it  must  be  interpreted  as  including  Shake- 
speare, and  hence  as  describing  him,  in  his  early  years,  to  have 
been  a  *^  Noverint^^*  i.e.  an  attorney's  clerk.^  This  opinion 
seems  the  less  open  to  dispute,  if  we  consider  the  internal 
evidence  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  point 
more  especially.  Shakespeare,  in  his  works,  exhibits  from 
first  to  last,  not  only  an  absolutely  correct  acquaintance  with 
legal  matters,  but  shows  an  undeniable  liking — or  shall  we 
say,  habit — for  using  legal  phrases.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  maintain  that  no  other  poet  of  his  day,  or  any  other  day, 
eqaals  him  in  this,  although  (as  R.  Gr.  White  remarks)  the 
other  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period  make  much  more  fre- 
quent use  of  legal  phrases  than  is  done  nowadays.^  The 
most  eminent  English  lawyers  have  been  unable  to  point 
out  a  single  error  in  legal  matters,  and  they  have  expressed 
their  admiration  of  and  surprise  at  this  fact.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  indeed,  thinks  that  Shakespeare  might  readily  have 
learned  such  phrases  from  the  many  legal  transactions  in 
which  his  parents  were  implicated.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  sufficient.  The  documents 
connected  with    any  such  transactions   would  only,  on  the 

Shakeapeare^s  Auiobiograj^hical  Poems  {Jjnndon,  1838),  pp.  9-17,  and  Drake, 
i.  p.  42  H,  are  also  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis. 

^  These  words  seem  only  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  tried  his 
hand  at  various  occupations  before  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stage; 
Aabrey  with  his  schoolmaster-hypothesis  and  Blades  with  his  printer- 
hypothesis  might  quote  the  passage  in  support  of  their  statements. 

«  See  HalHwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  108. 

'  Noverint  universi  were  the  words  ordinarily  used  in  Shakespeare's  day 
for  beginnineof  a  Latin  document. 

*  R.  Gr.  White,  Shakespeare^  i.  p.  xliv.  ff.  Even  Beaumont,  whose  father 
was  a  Judge  of  the  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  and  who  had  studied  at  the  Inns  of  Coorty 
does  not  make  use  of  such  an  abundance  of  legal  phrases,  or  use  them  aa 
correctly  as  Shakespeare  does. 
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rarest  occasions,  if  ever,  have  been  given  into  the  father's 
hands ;  nor  woald  he  be  likely  to  have  handed  them  to  his 
son  to  stndj.     As  little  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  son  was 
present  at  anj  oral  transactions  which  the  father  may  have 
bad  with  his  legal  advisers.     How,  therefore,  conld  the  son 
have  been  able  to  acquire  anything  but  a  superficial  know- 
ledge even  as  regards  the  substance  of  these  transactions,  not 
to  speak  of  any  legal  or  technical  knowledge  of  them  ?     And 
if  it  be  said  that  Shakespeare  might  have  had  opportunity 
enough  of  becoming  acquainted  with  legal  phraseology  from 
his  own  experiences  in  life — this  might  perhaps  account  for 
his  knowledge   of  the   object,  but  not  for  his  undoubted 
liking  for  legal  phrases,  or  for  the  fact  that  such  phrases  are 
met  with  in  his  youthful  poems  as  well  (for  instance,  in  his 
"Venus  and  Adouis,**  "The  Lovers  Complaint,"  <&c.)>  and 
moreover  with  no  less  frequency  or  correctness  than  in  the 
works  of  his  later  years.    It  is  impossible,  in  any  one  of  his 
works,  to  recognize  any  increase  of  legal  knowledge,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  determined  by  the  subject,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
observe  any  progress  in  his  acquaintance  with  such  phraseo- 
logy ;  accordingly,  it  must  have  been  learned  before  Shake- 
speare appeared  as  a  poet.     However  great  may  be  the  facility 
we  grant  to  genius  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  positive  kind 
accidentally,  as  opposed  to  systematic   study,  still   English 
law,  in  particular,  unquestionably  demands  a  greater  degree 
of  professional  training  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ; 
mere  observation   or  intuition  is  absolutely  useless  here — 
although  it  might  have  enabled  the  poet  to  describe  natural 
occurrences,  or  the  apothecary's  shop  \u.  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
The  most  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this  matter  we  owe  to  no 
less  a  person  than  John  Campbell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  his  day,  and  he,  if  anyone,  may  be  considered 
folly  entitled  to  pronounce  judgment  in  this  case.^     Lord 
Campbell  is,  indeed,  too  cautious  to  utter  a  decided  Yea  or 
Nay  with  regard  to  the  question,  bat  the  whole  of  his  dis- 

*  Lord  Campbell,  Skakespeart^s  Legal  AcquiremetUSy  London,  1859. — See 
also  W.  Lu  Rush  ton,  Shaketpeare  a  Lawyer,  London,  1858.  Rushton  arrived 
at  hisoonclnsion  before  Lord  Campbell  did,  but  otherwise  his  work  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  Lord  Campbell's.  Nevertheless  Rushton's  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  are  worth  consideration. — 
Franklin  Fiske  Heard,  The  Legal  Acquirements  of  Shakespeare,  Boston, 
1865.— Cushman  K.  Davis,  The  Law  in  Shakespeare,  2nd  ed.,  St.  Paul,  1884. 
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course  is  the  most  eloquent  confirmation  of  his  supposition. 
It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  Lord  Campbell  makes  use  of 
Shakespeare^s  own  words,  "  TJum  art  clerkly y  tliou  art  clerkly,**  * 
as  the  motto  prefixed  to  his  book.     The  two  points  of  the 
case,  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  Lord  Campbell  esta- 
blishes irrefutably :  in  the  first  place,  that  Shakespeare  exhibits 
in  his  works  a  striking  and  almost  unparalleled  liking  for, 
not  to  say  delight  in  weaving  legal  expressions,  similes,  and 
imagery  into   his    poems;  and   secondly,   that,   in   not   one 
instance — although  all  have  been  examined  severally  by  Lord 
Campbell — is  there  an  error;   on  the  contrary,  every  case 
shows  the  positive  knowledge  of  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with   the   subject,   whose   language  frequently   even    excels 
that  of  professional  lawyers.     Not  a  few  passages  in   the 
poet's  works  are  so  full  of  legal  expressions  and  imagery, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to   understand   them   properly 
without    a  knowledge  of    English    law.^      Considering  the 
weight  of  such  facts   as   these,   the  objections   raised    by 
Knight   can  no   longer  be  regarded  as  tenable.      Knight,^ 
among  other  things,  says  that  if  Shakespeare  had  been  an 
attorney's  clerk,  his  name  would   be  found  in  some  of  the 
documents  as  a  subscribing  witness,  which  it  is  not.   Without 
entering  further  into  the  question,  we  need  only  ask,  in  reply, 
could  Shakespeare,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  minor,  have  acted 
as  a  witness?     Another  point,  has,  however,  recently  been 
brought  forward,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  connection 
with  our  other  proofs,  although  no  great  value  can  be  attached 
to  it.     According  to  Richard  Simpson,  Shakespeare's  auto- 
graphs distinctly   show  that  his  handwriting  is   that  of  a 
"  scrivener  "  *  and  lawyer. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  above  account,  Shakespeare,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  be  regarded  as  having  been  an 
attorney's  clerk,  we  have  him,  at  once,  occupying  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  which — even  without  his  father's  consent 

^  TTie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  iv.  5. 

^  Thus  for  example  Sonnet  46,  of  which  Lord  Campbell  (p.  102)  says  : 
'*  This  sonnet  is  so  intensely  legal  in  its  language  and  imagery,  that  without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  forensic  procedure  it  cannot  be  fully 
iiiiderslood." — Well  known,  too,  are  Hamlet's  observations  on  a  lawyers 
skull  (v.  1). 

'  Wm,  Shakspere  ;  a  Biography ^  p.  260  ff. 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  scries,  vol.  viii.  1-3(1  July,  1871),  in  the  essay  : 
Are  there  any  extant  Manuscripts  in  Shakespeare's  Handwriting  f 
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— he  might  have  ventured  to  marry ;  for  if  he  received  assis- 
tance from  his  wife's  relatives  he  would  have  been  able  to 
support  a  family,  and  would,  in  any  case,  have  had  better 
prospects  of  a  steady  improvement  in  his  affairs.  In  fact, 
this  hypothesis  would  reduce  all  the  unaccountable  and  per- 
plexing points  in  our  inquiry  to  a  minimum,  if  it  did  not 
settle  the  matter  entirely.  And  those  critics  who  cannot 
sabscribe  to  this  hypothesis  have  no  choice  left  but  to  adopt 
the  unpalatable  supposition  that  young  Shakespeare,  after 
leaving  school,  assisted  and  engaged  in  his  father's  pursuits ; 
that,  in  fact,  all  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  school 
was  forthwith  shelved,  and  that  the  youth,  in  a  tragic  way 
devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  to  the  sale  of  wool  and  to  the 
slaughtering  of  calves — occupations  which,  in  our  opinion, 
seem  utterly  incompatible  with  the  poetic  spirit  and  ideal 
thoughts  within  him,  and  would  necessarily  have  led  to  his 
becoming  rough  and  uncouth.  The  dependent  position  in 
which  Shakespeare — under  these  circumstances — must  have 
stood  to  his  father,  would  also  make  his  marriage  appear  a 
most  thoughtless  and  unaccountable  proceeding,  for  to  suppose 
that  his  father  could  have  been  pleased  with,  or  have  wished, 
or  even  encouraged  it,  is  altogether  inconceivable.  Another 
and  insurmountable  difficulty  would  oppose  this  supposition  ; 
that  is,  the  father's  continued  and  increasing  state  of  poverty, 
which  even  Knight  is  not  altogether  able  to  explain  away. 
John  Shakespeare  would  have  required  assistance  and  help 
only  if  his  business  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
capable  of  being  extended,  in  which  case  he  might  not  have 
been  able  to  superintend  it  himself ;  but  such  assistance  he 
would  not  have  required  if  his  circumstances,  as  seems  pro- 
bible,  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
maintain  an  honourable  position  for  his  family.  His  circum- 
stances, on  the  contrary,  must  have  made  him  wish  to  see  his 
son  in  an  independent  position.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
father's  wish  to  train  this  son  to  become  his  successor,  for  he 
was  himself  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  two  or  three 
younger  sons,  and,  above  all,  no  longer  possessed  bs  much  land 
as  formerly.  What  the  causes  were  that  led  to  the  continued 
decline  of  John  Shakespeare's  prosperity,  we  do  not  know ; 
probably  it  was  connected  with  the  general  state  of  depression 
that  seems  to  have  affected  the  whole  town  of  Stratford  at 
this  time.     That  some  such  state  of   depression  did  exist, 
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we  know  from  irrefatable  evidence,  by  the  petition  which 
the  bailifEs  and  burgesses  of  Stratford  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghlej  in  1590.^  The  town,  it  is  stated,  had 
fallen  "  into  much  decay  for  want  of  such  trade  as  heretofore 
they  had  by  clothing  and  making  of  yam,  employing  and 
maintaining  a  number  of  poor  people  by  the  same,  which  now 
live  in  great  penury  and  misery,  by  reason  they  are  not  set 
to  work  as  before  they  have  been."  Special  mention  is  also 
made  of  the  decline  of  the  wool  trade,  otherwise  so  flourishing ; 
hence,  when  tradition  maintains — as  is  not  unlikely — that 
John  Shakespeare  was  a  dealer  in  wool,  we  find  here  a  very 
obvious  connection  between  the  decline  of  John  Shakespeare's 
personal  circumstances,  and  the  state  of  the  municipal  affairs 
in  general. 

The  worst  reports  concerning  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  are 
from  the  years  1586-1587,  when  his  son  was  already  in 
London,  and  we  shall  here  again  have  to  disregard  strict 
chronological  order,  and  refer  to  matters  in  advance  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1586,  a 
distringds,  or  warrant  of  distress,  was  issued  against  John 
Shakespeare,  which  the  officers  of  the  law  could  not  execute, 
as  '*  John  Shakespeare  has  nothing  to  distrain  upon."  This 
warrant  was  followed  by  a  capias^  issued  three  times  in  the 
same  and  the  two  following  months.  John  Shakespeare  was 
thereupon  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  office  as  alderman, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  for  some  time  past  omitted  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Corporation.  In  the  following  year  he  seems 
even  to  have  been  arrested  for  debt ;  at  all  events,  a  "  icrit  of 
habeas  corpus  "  is  issued  against  him.  The  primary  cause  of  this 
appears  to  have  been  that  he  became  security  for  his  brother 
Henry,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1587,  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  in  connection  with  it  by  Nicholas  Lane ;  documen- 
tary evidence  proves  that  he  had  become  security  for  this  bro- 
ther more  than  once.  This  circumstance,  however,  cannot  but 
rouse  doubt  and  hesitation  in  our  minds.  Could  John  Shake- 
speare have  become  security  for  anyone,  if  he  had  become  so 
impoverished  as  to  have  no  goods  to  distrain  ?  In  fact,  the 
account  sounds  altogether  absurd:  how  could  a  well-to-do 
proprietor  of  land  and  tenements — when  in  money  difficulties 
— not  have  any  possessions  to  confiscate  ?     The  doubt  is  in- 

^  Skottowe,  Life  of  ShaUesprare,  i.  p.  6. 
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creased  by  the  circumstance  that  John  Shakespeare  through- 
oat  this  anxious  time  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of 
his  houses  in  Stratford,  for  there  is  no  record  of  any  kind  to 
show  that  they  were  either  seized  or  sold/     Has  the  identity 
of  the  person  been  properly  established,  and  are  we  sure 
that  there  may  not  here  be  some  confusion  with  the  shoe- 
maker John  Shakespeare  ?  Knight  offers  an  entirely  different 
explanation  that  requires  careful  consideration ;  he  maintains 
it  to  be  probable  that  the  poet's  father  no  longer  resided  in 
the  borough  of  Stratford  at  the  time,  and  hence  that  the 
penalties  and  charges  against  him  were  to  a  certain  extent 
issued  in  contumacium — that  during  this  time  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  paid  his  taxes  to  the  dio- 
cese, in  place  of  to  the  borough.     From  1579  to  1583,  and 
probably   longer,  we   find  a  John   Shakespeare  residing  in 
Clifford,   a    prettily-situated   village   some  two  miles   from 
Stratford.     Knight  thinks  that  this  was  John  Shakespeare, 
the  poet's  father.^     This  hypothesis  has  much  in  its  favour, 
and  we  think  it  can  even  be  strengthened  by  pointing  oat  a 
causal  connection  which  may  have  induced  John  Shakespeare 
to  have  changed  his  abode  for  a  time.     As  has  already  been 
stated,  John   Shakespeare  in  1580  (perhaps  even  somewhat 
earlier)  made  a  vain  effort  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  estate 
of  Asbies,  which  had  been  mortgaged.     Lambert's  objections 
to  giving  it  up  make  tho  impression  of  quarrelsomeness  and 
quibbling.     What  legal   connection   was  there  between  the 
payment   of   other  debts  and   the  repurchase    of  Asbies  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  back  the  money  that 
had  been  received  for  it  ?     This  John  Shakespeare  declared 
himself  ready  to  do,  and  the  Lamberts  themselves  do  not  deny 
it.     According  to  the  document  in  question,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Lamberts  somewhat  illegally  retained  possession  of 
Asbies,  and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage ; 
but — in  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare  it  is  stated  that  *'the  saide  John  (Lambert) 

^  AocorHing  to  a  docament  dated  the  14th  of  August,  1591,  George 
Badger  sells  to  one  John  Couch  ^'  a  tenement  in  Henley  Street,  between 
the  house  of  Robert  Johnson  on  the  one  side,  and  the  house  of  John 
Shakespeare  on  the  other." — Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  73  if. 

'  HaJliwell  (Illitstrations,  p.  62,  and  Outlines,  ii.  p.  253)  endeavours  to  re- 
fute this  supposition  by  pointing  out  that  the  John  Shakespeare  of  Clifford 
married  in  1560. 
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denyed  in  all  tilings,  and  did  withsticnde  them  (viz.,  John 
and  Mary  Shakespeare),  for  entringe  into  the  premisses,  and 
as  yet  doeth  so  contynewe  still ;  and  by  reason  that  certaine 
deedes  and  other  evydences  concerninge  the  premisses  and 
that  of  righte  belong  to  your  saide  oratoars,  are  coume  to  the 
hands  and  possession  of  the  sayde  John,  he  wrongfullie  still 
keepeth  and  detayneth  the  possession  of  the  said  premisses 
from  your  saide  oratonrs,  and  will  in  noe  wise  permytt  and 
8uif er  them  to  have  and  enjoye  the  sayde  premisses  accordinge 
to  their  righte  in  and  to  the  same.''  It  can  only  be  supposed 
that  John  Shakespeare  must  have  appealed  to  the  Stratford 
authorities  ^  to  recover  his  rightful  possession,  and  that  when 
he  found  this  appeal  prove  fruitless  he  would  then  address 
himself  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  as  the  highest  court 
of  appeal.  Perhaps  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  played  John  Shakespeare 
false  in  this  matter  ;  this  would  account  for  the  undoubtedly 
hostile  feeling  which  the  Shakespeare  family  entertained 
towards  him,  and  would  throw  new  light  upon  the  afEair  of 
the  deer-stealing.  How  it  was  that  John  Shakespeare  could 
obtain  no  legal  redress  in  Stratford  can  be  explained  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  English  law.  Still  we  have  no 
doubt  that  John  Shakespeare  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  mor- 
tified, and  this  would  lead  him  to  assume  a  hostile  position 
towards  those  of  the  Stratford  aldermen  and  burgesses  who 
had  opposed  his  claim.  The  words  in  the  document  quoted 
above,  "  your  saide  oratours  are  of  small  wealthe  and  verey 
fewe  f rends  and  alyance  in  the  said  countie,"  prove  this 
clearly.  And  this,  too,  was  probably  the  reason  why  John 
Shakespeare  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  retaliation  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes.  The  supposition  that  the  poet's  father  retired  to  the 
country  for  some  years,  thus  comes  to  seem  all  the  more 
likely ;  and  as  he  would  no  doubt  take  all  his  movable  pos- 
sessions with  him,  it  is,  further,  quite  intelligible  that  nothing 
of  his  would  be  left  in  Stratford  to  distrain.  His  son  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  remain  in  Stratford  with  the  attor- 
ney, and,  being  away  from  his  parents,  would  enjoy  a  freer 

^  The  power  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record  could  not  decide  any  per- 
sonal action  beyond  the  value  of  £30.  How  far  this  applies  to  the  present 
case,  and  whether  John  Shakespeare  was  satisfied  with  it  or  not,  can  be 
decided  only  \}y  an  intimate  knowledge  of  English  legal  proceedings. 
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and  more  independent  position,  and  his  marriage,  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  becomes  all  the  more  intelligible. 
StiU,  all  this  bj  no  means  sets  aside  the  supposition  that  John. 
Shakespeare  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  regards  money 
matters.  Knight,*  it  is  true,  brings  forward  the  supposition 
that  it  was  during  these  years  that  John  Shakespeare  pur* 
chased  the  estates  of  Bishopton  and  Welcombe,  which  pro- 
perty is  mentioned  in  the  son's  will  as  having  been  inherited  ; 
however,  there  is  no  record  anywhere  of  the  purchase.  This 
conjecture  of  Knight's  is  a  bold  one,  especially  as  we  possess, 
from  the  year  1592,  a  corroboration  of  John  Shakespeare 
having  been  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  This  is  the  well-known 
report  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  other  commissioners,  under 
date  of  25th  September,  1592,  relating  to  those  recusants  in 
the  Hundred  of  Barlichway,  in  the  diocese  of  Stratford,  who 
did  not  attend  church  once  in  the  month  as  prescribea  by  Her 
Majesty's  laws.  Among  these  recusants  we  find  *'  Mr.  John 
Shakespeare  "  (the  title  Mr.  proves  that  this  cannot  have  been 
the  shoemaker)  and  eight  others,  whose  non-attendance  at 
church  is  accounted  for  by  the  remark  :  "  It  is  sayd  that  these 
last  nine  coom  not  to  churche  for  feare  of  processe  for  debtte." 
Now,  as  the  list — as  is  expressly  stated — enumerates  all  those 
recusants  ^*  as  have  been  heretofore  presented  for  not  coming 
monthly  to  the  church,"  HalliwelP  is  justified  in  concluding 
that  Mr.  John  Shakespeare  had  been  mentioned  as  a  recusant 
in  a  previous  report,  probably  in  1586-87,  when  his  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  at  their  worst.  In  1592,  on  the  contrary, 
John  Shakespeare  appears  again  to  have  been  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, at  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Halliwell,'  he  was  one  of  those  ''enffaged  in 
making  inventories  of  the  goods  of  persons  deceased, '  and  oa 
the  24th  of  July  of  that  year,  he  undertook  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  possessions  of  "  Ralph  Shawe,  woll-dryver"  (!), 
and  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  of  those  of  **  Henry  Fielde,  tanner." 
Now,  as  this  office  was  considered  both  honourable  and  one 
demanding  confidence,  it  could  hardly  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
man  who  was  so  deep  in  debt  that  he  dare  not  show  himself  in 
public.  That  the  document  cannot  refer  to  John  Shakespeare 
the  shoemaker  seems  obvious  from  the  trades  to  which  the  de- 

*  Wm,  Skakapere;  a  Biography,  p.  106  ff. 
'  Life  of  Shakeepeare,  p.  72. 
'  Life  of  ShaJcetpeare,  p.  67  ff. 
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ceased  persons  had  belon^d,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  title 
of  Mr.,  is  again  used.  It  is  certain  that  only  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  trades  in  question  would  have  been 
appointed  to  make  the  inventories,  and  the  shoemaker,  John 
Shakespeare,  can  scarcely  have  understood  anything  about 
wool  drying,  even  though  ho  might  have  known  something 
about  tanning.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  poet's  father 
should  have  undertaken  the  business,  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  what  is  inferred  regarding  his  occupations  from  other 
sources  and  facts,  and  again  serves  to  confirm  the  view  we 
take  of  the  matter.  Lastly,  again  in  1 592  (in  the  list  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  chamberlains  of  Stratford)  an  entry 
is  found  stating  that  20«.  had  been  received  from  John  Shake- 
speare (not  Mr. !)  for  Bichard  Fletcher.  Halliwell  *  refers 
this  entry  to  the  shoemaker,  and  yet  it  seems  that  the  sum 
most  have  been  somewhat  too  large  a  one  for  him.  However, 
even  apart  from  this  last  point,  there  appears  to  be  some  con- 
fusion between  the  recusant  John  Shakespeare  (who  did  not 
venture  to  attend  church  on  account  of  his  debts)  and  the 
valuator  of  the  property  left  by  Fielde  and  Shawe,  which  we 
are  unable  to  explain.  Or  are  we  to  ascribe  the  non-attendance 
at  church,  partially,  at  least,  to  the  feeling  of  annoyance  that  had 
been  aroused  in  the  poet's  father  by  the  refusal  to  grant  him  his 
rightful  claim  to  repurchase  Asbies  ?  In  fact,  we  are  here 
surrounded  by  riddles  to  which  we  have  no  clue  whatever. 
In  the  detached  bits  of  information  which  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  investigators  have  brought  to  light  from  dusty- 
archives,  we  possess,  as  it  were,  only  the  bits  of  stone  for 
forming  a  mosaic,  whereas  the  drawing,  by  means  of  which 
the  bits  of  stone  were  to  be  made  into  a  picture,  has  been 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  form  a 
mosaic  as  best  we  can. 

To  return  to  William's  marriage ;  it  seems  we  may  confidently 
assume — from  what  hM  been  said  above — that  he  could  count 
upon  but  little  assistance  from  his  father  as  regards  the  main- 
tenance of  his  rapidly  increasing  family.  If  it  was  the  hopd  of 
William's  parents,  during  his  schoolboy  days,  that  their  un- 
usually gifted  son  would  one  day  not  only  be  an  honour  to 
them,  but  able  to  render  them  substantial  help,  they  could  not 
possibly  (even  though  they  had  possessed  the  means)  have 

*  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  71. 
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been  very  ready  io  help  him  at  tho  time  of  his  hasty  marriage. 
Hence,  as  William's  own  income  could  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  wants,  De  Qaincey's  supposition  that  the 
wife's  family  lent  a  helping  hand — to  put  it  briefly — must 
not  be  left  unconsidered,  especially  as  it  was  obviously  the 
wife's  family  who  had  brought  about  the  marriage.*  Now, 
this  state  of  dependence  in  which  young  Shakespeare  found 
himself,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  relation  between  him  and 
his  wife.  Mutual  dissatisfaction  about  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
and  mutual  reproaches  also,  very  likely  were  not  wanting,  and 
De  Quincey  is  probably  not  wrong  in  his  conviction  that  these 
reproaches  more  frequently  came  from  Anne  than  from  William. 
Some  such  development  of  the  relation  between  them  entirely 
corresponds  with  what  experience  teaches,  and  is  the  direct 
and  natural  result  of  the  workings  of  human  nature ;  and  in 
this  William  Shakespeare's  marriage  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  have  been  an  exception  to  thousands  of  others. 

These  unpleasant  circumstances  the  young  poet  must  have 
felt  all  the  more  depressing,  as  not  only  was  he,  at  this  time, 
entering  the  period  of  mature  manhood  physically,  but  his 
mental  activity,  the  power  of  his  poetic  genius,  was  irresistibly 
pressing  on  towards  its  full  development.  Where,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  he  obtain  food  for  the  inward 
workings  of  his  mind — where,  guidance  in  and  sympathy 
for  his  poetic  flights  ?  Where  was  the  loving  hand  to  watch 
over  and  to  cherish  the  tender  buds  ? — where,  the  heart  to 
follow  him  in  the  course  of  his  inspirations?  Some  critics, 
as  already  said,  do,  indeed,  believe  that  it  was  about  this  time 
that  (in  his  Sonnets)  Shakespeare  sung  of  his  "sweet  Anne;" 
but  this  supposition  is  opposed  by  various  objections.  The 
sonnet  was  a  form  of  verse  that  his  wife  was  least  of  all  likely 
to  appreciate  ;  if  she  had  any  appreciation  for  poetry  at  all, 
it  would  probably  be  limited  to  "the  russet  and  kersey "  of 
popular  poetry,'  or  to  an  exciting  theatrical  piece.  But  even 
Shakespeare  himself,  during  this  "  storm  and  stress  "  period, 
probably  felt  but  little  drawn  to  that  abstract  and  polished 

'  De  Quincey  {ShaJ^speare  ;  a  Biographyy  Edinburgh,  1864,  p.  52  if.)  did 
not  know  of  Richard  Hatha  way's  will,  for  it  was  only  subsequently  dis- 
coTered ;  I)e  Quincey  therefore  assumed  that  Anne's  rather  suppprted  the 
young  married  couple.  The  same  conjecture  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillippa  in  his  Outlines  (4th  edition),  p.  73. 

*  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  y.  2,  413. 
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form  of  Italian  verse.  Malone  and  Drake  *  have  already 
pointed  oat  that  Daniers  Sonnets  (published  in  1592)  were 
Shakespeare *8  prototypes  both  as  regards  form  and  substance, 
and  that,  accordinglj,  none  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  can  be 
assigned  to  any  previous  date.  Even  Sydney's  Sonnets  did  not 
appear  till  1501.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Surrey's  Son- 
nets (1557)  and  those  of  Watson  (1581)  may,  by  some  happy- 
chance,  have  fallen  into  the  young  poet's  hands  at  this  time ; 
still  we  cannot  induce  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  conceits 
and  the  fully  developed  thoughts — we  might  almost  say,  the 
excess  of  reflection — displayed  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  can 
have  been  the  work  of  so  young  a  man.  The  supposition 
must  rather  be  that  Shakespeare's  first  poetic  efforts  were 
made  in  the  dramatic  field,  and  this  seems  to  be  inferred  also 
from  the  already  quoted  passage  from  Nash,  according  to 
which  Shakespeare  was  engaged  during  the  day  as  an  attor- 
ney's apprentice,  and  of  an  evening,  by  candlelight,  studying^ 
his  English  Seneca,'  and  in  making  many  a  good  bit  from 
it  his  own.  This  passage  gives  us  a  most  lifelike  and  attrac- 
tive picture.  Whether  "Titus  Andronicus  "  or  "Pericles" 
were  the  results  of  these  studies,  or  whether  Shakespeare's 
first  dramatic  efforts  were  left  unfinished  and  lost,  are  ques- 
tions that  must  be  left  undecided.  Very  probably  the  poet 
destroyed  his  first  efforts  himself.  But  his  creative  genius 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  this :  Shakespeare  was  more 
likely  to  make  a  venture  at  the  aristocratic  and  artificial  style 
of  poetry,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  form, 
and  alone  appertaining  to  literature.  It  seems  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  was  written  at  this  time,  at 
least  in  its  first  shape;  for  if  any  poetic  work  possesses  internal 
evidence  it  is  this  one,  where  every  line  exhibits  the  immo- 
derate sensual  fervour  of  youth ;  and  when  Shakespeare  went 
to  London  after  several  years  of  married  life,  the  first  sensuous 
excitement  of  youth  had  probably  already  subsided.  Shake- 
speare, as  is  well  known,  himself  dedicated  this  poem  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  as  the  first  heir  of  his  invention ;  this  has 
given  rise  to  several  interpretations,  although  there  appears  no 

^  Drake,  Shaktpeare  and  his  Times  (1817),  ii.  50. 

*  Seneca's  'IVagedies^  translated  by  Stndley,  Nevile,  Nuce,  Jasper  Hey- 
wood»  and  Thomas  Newton,  were  published  in  1581,  and  hence  possessed 
the  additional  attraction  of  novelty.  Separate  plays  had  indeeil  appeared 
prcTiously.— Warton,  Hist,  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  p.  309. 
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reason  to  doubt  the  simple  truth  of  the  statement.  The  fact 
of  its  not  having  been  published  till  many  years  aftiar  it  was 
written,  is  not  in  any  way  surprising  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  literary  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  we  shall 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  enter  more  fully  into  the  reasons  of 
this. 

Shakespeare's  "  storm  and  stress  "  period,  however,  did  not 
reveal  itself  only  in  poetic  productions,  but  showed  itself  in  a 
very  different  and  thoroughly  realistic  form.  We  have  already 
said  that  we  are  wholly  disinclined  to  imagine  the  boy  Shake- 
speare to  have  been  a  stay-at-home,  and  much  less  are  we 
inclined  to  believe  this  of  Shakespeare  as  a  young  man  ;  lie 
was  undoubtedly  an  admirer  of  nature,  and  whenever  able 
must  have  roamed  abroad  and  made  the  expeditions  we 
have  already  spoken  of.  If  ever  mortal  man  possessed  in 
his  breast  the  two  souls  Faust  speaks  of,  it  is  Shake- 
speare. Traditions  which  in  themselves  possess  but  little 
or  no  credibility,  point  to  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in 
the  popular  fetes,  in  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  dancings  and 
merry-makings,  and,  it  is  said,  excelled  other  youths  by  his 
wit  and  humour,  his  joyousness  of  spirit  and  readiness  in 
retort.  For,  in  spite  of  his  genius  he  was  neither  arrogant 
and  conceited,  nor  petulant  and  exclusive,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  no  less  a  favourite  as  a  youth,  than  he  was  after- 
wards as  a  man.  Shakespeare  was  no  such  weakling  as  Tieck 
in  his  Bichterlehen  makes  him  out,  but,  like  his  own  Prince 
Hal,  he  must  have  been  attracted  by  the  broad  humour  of  the 
people,  and  the  life  associated  with  inns  and  taverns  which 
was  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Merry  Old  England  of  those 
days.  Shakespeare  was  not  one  to  spoil  a  game  or  sport,  and 
probably  in  this  way  sowed  his  wild  oats,  to  use  a  proverbial 
expression.  It  must  have  been  somewhat  thus  that  he 
acquired  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  the 
customs  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  with  the  taverns,  the 
innkeepers  and  their  guests ;  and  we  have  already  seen  with 
what  secret  pleasure  (in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ")  he 
relates  incidents  from  his  youthful  life  in  Stratford.  One 
legend,  belonging  to  this  period  of  Shakespeare's  life,  is  con- 
nected with  an  old  apple-tree  which  stood  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Bidford  on  the  road  to  Stratford,  and  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  ^*  Shakespeare's  Crabtree."  The  legend,  it  is 
true,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  older  or  more  trustworthy 
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source  than  the  mere  oral  communications  which  were  made 
by  residents  in  Stratford  ^  to  Malone,  and  to  Samael  Ireland, 
the  notorious  fabricator ;  still  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  here. 
Bidford,  so  the  story  goes,  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
beer  as  well  an  for  the  thirstiness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  could 
boast  of  a  society  known  by  the  name  of  The  Bidford  Topers, 
who  frequently  challenged  the  good  fellows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  to  see  who  could  drink  the  hardest.  Strat- 
ford one  day  received  a  challenge  and  accept'Od  it,  one  of 
the  party  being  Shakespeare.  When  the  Stratford  men  went 
to  Bidford,  the  topers  were  not  there,  having  gone  to  the 
fair  at  Evesham.  The  Bidford  sippersy  however,  declared 
themselves  ready  to  take  up  the  wager,  which  ofEer  was 
accepted.  After  a  while  the  Stratforders  considered  it  time 
to  set  off  homewards,  lest  this  might  prove  an  impossibility 
later.  When  half-way  on  the  road  home,  they  could  not 
manage  to  go  further,  and  lay  down  under  an  apple-tree  and 
slept  off  their  debauch.  When  they  woke  next  morning, 
their  first  thought  was  to  return  to  Bidford  to  take  up  the 
challenge  again,  which  Shakespeare,  however,  refused  to  do, 
saying  that  he  had  had  enough,  and  pointing  to  the  surround- 
ing villages,  added  that  he  had  drunk  with  : — 

Piping  Febworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillborough,  and  Hangry  Grafton, 
With  Dadging  Exhall,  Papist  Wixford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  I>runken  Bidford.^ 

It  would  be  waste  of  words  to  endeavour  to  show  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  this  anecdote  ;  it  proves  at  most  what  was 
the  popular  belief  regarding  Shakespeare  as  a  young  man, 
and  of  what  it  believed  him  capable.  In  short,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Shakespeare  gave  himself  up  to  a  free  and  gay 
kind  of  life  with  companions  of  his  own  age,  even  after  his 
marriage  ;  this  is  the  more  probable  if,  as  seems  most  likely, 
his  home  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  him,  and  if  neither  affection, 

^  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  ii.  500  ff. ;  Ireland,  Pictxtresque 
Views  on  the  Avon,  pp.  229-233.  Compare  FuUom,  HiefQry  of  William 
Shakespeare,  109  f. 

*  See  The  Legend  of  Shakespeare's  Crahtree,  by  C.  F.  Green.  With  Por- 
trait and  9  Plates,  London,  1862,  4to.— C.  F.  Green,  Shakespear^s  Crabtree, 
with  its  Legend,  London,  1869,  8ro. — Mr.  Halliwell-PhilHpps  is  inclined  to 
believe  even  this  foolish  tradition,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest.  Outlines, 
i.  217. 
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sjmpathj,  nor  satisfaction  were  to  be  had  there.  Looked  at  in 
this  connection  it  would  seem  as  if  the  much-debated  point 
about  the  deer-stealing  had  been  the  boldest — to  a  certain 
extent,  the  crowning  escapade  of  the  young  scapegrace.  The 
incident,  accordingly,  deserves  a  fuller  examination.^ 

At  about  one  hour's  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Stratford, 
near  the  village  of  Hampton  Lucy,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  is  the  mansion  and  park  of  the  still  flourishing  Lucy 
family.  The  owner  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
had  rebuilt  the  house  (as  it  now  stands),  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  E — a  very  unique  way  of  showing  his  devotion  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  as  is  well-known,  was  very  open  to  such 
forms  of  flattery,  and  delighted  her  architectural  admirer  in 
1572  by  paying  him  a  visit  and  creating  him  a  knight.  Now 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  gone  on  poaching  ex- 
peditions with  his  comrades  into  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  and 
to  have  been  mercilessly  persecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  in  conse- 
quence ;  Davies  reports  that  Shakespeare  had  even  been  "  oft 
whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned."  Malone  tried  to  destroy 
the  foundation  of  the  legend  by  endeavouring  to  prove  ^  that 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  possess  a  deer-park  at  all.  Other  commen- 
tators (Drake,  for  instance),  therefore  remove  the  scene  of 
the  tradition  to  Fulbroke  Park,  an  estate  that  also  belong  to 
the  Lucies.  Holte  Bracebridge,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to 
break  the  point  of  the  matter  altogether,  by  wishing  us  to 
believe  that  poaching  was  not  forbidden  in  Fulbroke  Park. 
He  supports  his  case  upon  a  remark  of  Mr.  Lucy's  to  Walter 

^  With  regard  to  the  poaching  episode,  See — among  others — Capell,  Notes 
and  Various  Readings,  &c.,  ii.  75 ;  Hunter,  IllttstrationSj  i.  53  ff. ;  Skuttowe, 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  i.  109  f. ;  C.  Holle  Bracebridge,  Shakespeare  no  Deer' 
stealer ;  or,  a  Short  Account  of  Fulbroke  Park,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
London,  1862;  J.  £.  Jackson,  Shakespeare;  Thomas  Lucy;  Toe  Earl  of 
Leicester's  Players,  In  Notes  and  Queries,  1867,  No.  279,  p.  349  ;  No.  284, 
f,  461 ;  No.  288,  p.  4 ;  No.  291,  p.  61.  See  also  the  **  hea?y,  dull,  insipid 
joke  "  of  W.  S.  Landor,  Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare, 
Eusebi/  Treen,  Jos,  Camaby,  and  SUas  Gough,  before  Sir  Thorn,  Lucy, 
touching  Deeritealvng  on  the  19  Day  of  Sept,  1582.  Now  first  published  from 
ike  Original  Papers,  London,  1834 ;  Hermann  Kurz,  Die  WUderersage  in 
the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  ir.  247-267 ;  J.  S.  Brewer,  English  Studies,  ed, 
by  Henry  Wace,  London,  1881,  p.  217  if. 

'  Mabne's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  ii.  145  f.  In  a  map  of  the 
enrirona  of  Stratfora  from  the  year  1603,  where  the  parks  are  indicated  by 
marks  that  represent  the  encircling  palings,  there  is,  indeed,  no  park  marked 
at  Charlecote ;  but  neither  is  Fulbroke  Park  indicated.  See  Halliwell, 
Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Shakey>eare  {Loudon,  1874),  p.  63. 
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Scott,  when  the  latter  visited  Charlecoto;  "the  park/*  he 
said,  "  from  which  Shakespeare  stole  the  bnck  was  not  that 
which  surrounds  Charlecote."  ^  This  evidence,  however,  has 
no  power  of  proof.  Knight'  refuses  to  believe  anything  about 
the  story,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  blemish  on. 
Shakespeare's  character,  and  Knight's  whole  endeavour  is 
to  represent  the  poet  immaculate  in  every  respect ;  the  un- 
deniable ill-feeling  against  the  Lucy  family  he  accounts  for 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Fairholt^  speaks  out  his 
mind  bluntly  by  saying  "  the  dignity  of  a  great  man's  bio- 
graphy should  not  be  broken  up  by  such  tales."  But  never- 
theless it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  any  tradition  connected 
with  Shakespeare  can  be  traced  to  an  actual  foundation,  it 
would  seem  that  this  one  can.^ 

Malone's  assertion  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  could  not  boast 
of  owning  a  deer-park,  in  the  first  place  can  only  mean,  that 
he  did  not  possess  a  deer-park  in  the  legal  sense.  Blackstone' 
says :  "  It  is  not  every  field  or  common,  which  a  gentleman 
pleases  to  surround  with  a  wall  or  paling,  and  to  stock  with 
a  herd  of  deer,  that  is  thereby  constituted  a  legal  park.'* 
Probably  Sir  Thomas  was  the  originator  of  the  present  deer- 
park,  as  he  was  the  originator  of  the  still  existing  mansion, 
and  started  his  deer-park  in  a  small  way  at  first.  The  laying 
out  of  deer-parks  and  making  enclosures  was  a  fashion  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  Holinshed'  dwells  upon  the  injurious 
custom  of  making  enclosures  and  expressly  says :  **  Nobles 
and  gentlemen  furnished  the  same  with  beasts  and  sheepe  and 
also  deere."  It  is  very  likely  that  Sir  Thomas  at  first  only 
had  a  warren,  into  which  he  gradually  introduced  deer  as 

*  Lockhart,  Memoirs  of  Sir  W,  Scott  (1845),  in  one  vol.,  p.  682. 

*  Wm,  Shakmere;  a  Binaraphy,  p.  487. 

^  In  HalliivelJ,  Lt/e  of  Shakespeare,  p.  133. 

'  It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  legend  about  the  deer- 
stealing,  do  not  appeal  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Greene.  Why 
— they  might  ask — why  has  Greene,  who  has  not  spared  the  poet  in  any 
way,  not  accused  him  of  this  misidemeanour,  if  it  were  true  ?  Such  a 
question  would,  howerer,  be  a  Tery  weak  argument.  Greene's  attacks 
were  not  directe<]  at  Shakespeare's  private  life,  but  at  his  literary  work. 
And  besides  Greene  knew  too  well  what  public  opinion  on  such  matters 
was,  to  make  any  special  reference  to  the  poaching  affair.  Greene  has  not 
even  said  a  word  aoout  Shakespeare's  marriage,  any  more  than  any  other 
of  Shakespeare's  oontemporaries. 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  o/Enffland,  7th  ed.  Oxford,  1776,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

*  Chrontcle,  1586,  iii.  862. 
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wel].  ConejB  and  deer  are  nsnally  mentioned  toother,  and 
Davies  expressly  says  that  Shakespeare  stole  "  venison  and 
rabhits."  The  enclosure,  no  doubt,  became  greatly  extended, 
and  the  rabbits  themselves  came  to  be  of  less  value  as  the 
deer  increased  in  number.  At  all  events,  two  years  after  Sir 
Thomas's  death  (1602)  we  find  his  son,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  day,  presenting  a  buck  to  the  Queen,  who  was  at 
the  time  being  entertained  at  Harefield,  Lord  Ellesmere's  seat  ;^ 
the  other  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  it  is  true,  gene- 
rally more  liberal  with  their  gifts.  If  this  interpretation  is 
correct,  it  explains  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  extraordinary  jealousy 
with  regard  to  his  game.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  ambition  to  make 
it  a  deer-park  of  some  pretension,  and,  possessing  but  few 
animals  at  first,  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them.  This  would, 
at  once,  make  it  intelligable  why  Sir  Thomas  never  presented 
the  worthy  Stratford  magistrates  with  a  haunch  of  venison, 
whereas  the  corporation  did  not  fail  to  show  him  some  attention, 
and  made  him  liberal  gifts  of  sack  and  sugar,  as  is  evident 
from  the  chamberlain's  accounts.  Now,  as  the  Stratford 
Corporation  stood  upon  a  friendly  footing  with  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  district,  and  followed  the  axiom  that  small 
gifts  engender  friendship — they  must*  have  felt  somewhat 
annoyed  at  Sir  Thomas's  want  of  generosity,  and  an  unfriendly 
feeling  would  natur&lly  arise  between  them.  Who  can  say 
whether  John  Shakespeare,  in  his  capacity  of  bailiff  and 
alderman,  may  not  have  felt  personally  aggrieved  ?  And  the 
young  Stratf orders  would  naturally  rejoice  at  an  opportunity 
for  playing  the  knight  some  mischievous  trick.  Halliwell* 
speaks  of  having  Seen  a  record  containing  the  names  of  those 
''  that  made  the  ryot  uppon  Master  Thomas  Lucy,  esquier ;  " 
there  are  no  less  thail  thirty-five  names  mentioned,  but  there 
is  not  a  Shakespeare  among  them.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
indication  to  what  period  this  document  belongs,  but  to  judge 
from  the  title  of  **  Master,"  it  must  belong  to  a  date  prior  to 
Lucy's  elevation  to  the  knighthood  (1572).  As  Malone  even 
points  out.  Sir  Thomas  showed  himself  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  game  laws  in  parliament  also;  in  1585  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  introducing  a  bill  for  the  pi^tection  of  game, 
which  he  would  certainly  not  have  done  had  he  not  himself 

*  The  Egertcn  Papers,  ed.  by  J.  P.  Collier  (for  the  Camden  Society), 
pp.  350  and  355. 
'  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  128. 
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possessed  game.  This  parliamenlary  activity  on  his  part  is» 
in  fact,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  the 
new  deer-park  at  Charlecote  was  Sir  Thomas's  own  creation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  induces  us  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  may  only  shortly  before  have  stolen  deer  there, 
and  thus  been  iJie  cause  of  Sir  Thomas's  anxiety  about  the 
laws  being  enacted.  Possibly  also — ^in  connection  with  another 
circumstance  to  be  mentioned  later — it  gives  us  a  clue  as 
to  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  flight,  or  removal  to  London, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  took  place  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1585.  That  Sir  Thomas  may  have  threatened  "  to  make  a 
Star  Chamber  matter  of  it  " — as  Shallow  says  in  "  The  Merry 
Wives  " — is  by  no  means  unlikely ;  *  for  being  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  county,  a  sheriff  for  the  time  being,  and  a  royal 
commissioner  on  various  special  occasions  (for  instance,  in  the 
subsequent  inquiry  concerning  the  recusants),  Sir  Thomas  stood 
"in  some  authority  under  the  Queen,"  as  Shallow  says  of  him- 
self ("  Henry  IV.*'  2nd  Part,  v.  3).  Accordingly,  when  Shake- 
speare and  his  companions  went  deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas's 
park,  it  was  not  merely  an  act  of  mere  youthful  frolic,  but 
also  a  result  of  the  ill-feeling  entertained  by  the  Stratford 
people  towards  the  Lucies ;  for  as  the  owner  of  a  deer-park  he 
would  be  looked  upon  as  an  upstart,  and,  like  most  upstarts, 
may  have  overshot  his  mark  and  exposed  himself  to  ridicule, 
contempt,  and  raillery. 

That  deer-stealing  was  not,  in  any  way,  considered  a  dis- 
honourable proceeding  in  Shakespeare's  day,  is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  many  circumstances ;  and  indeed,  from  its  first 
occurrence  up  to  our  own  day,  has  never  been  regarded  by 
the  people  at  large,  or  by  the  law,  as  a  mean  or  disreputable 
species  of  theft.  Froude  ^  says  :  "  No  English  peasant  could 
be  convinced  that  there  was  any  moral  crime  in  appropriating 
the  wild  game.  It  was  an  offence  against  statute  law,  but  no 
offence  against  natural  law;  and  it  was  rather  a  trial  of  skill 
between  the  noble  who  sought  to  monopolize  a  right  which 
seemed  to  be  common  to  all,  and  those  who  would  succeed,  if 

^  And,  in  fact,  hjs  ton  (also  called  Sir  Thomas  Lucy)  brought  a  case  of 
poechine,  committed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rock  in  Sutton  Park, 
before  the  Star  Chamber  in  1610. — See,  Thomas  E.  Winnington  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  4th  series,  t.,  March  6,  1870,  p.  257.  See  also,  Notes  and  Queries, 
Srd  series,  xii.  p.  181  and  p.  234. 

'  Froude,  History  of  England,  2nd  ed.  (1868),  i.  66  if. 
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they  conld,  in  secnriDg  their  o-wn  share  of  it.  If  deer-stealing  was 
a  sin,  it  was  more  than  compensated  bj  the  risk  of  the  penalty 
to  which  those  who  failed  were  submitted. "  Lawfnl  as  well 
as  unlawful  hunting  has  always  been  associated  with  a  certain 
poetic  glory  and  renown.  Deer-stealing  was  the  origin  of  the 
tragic  feuds  between  the  Douglasses  and  the  Percies,  cele- 
brated in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase  ;  "  and  Bobin 
Hood's  deer-stealing  forms>^  the  subject  of  a  gay  and  popular 
legend.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  and  even  later,  deer-steal- 
ing was  considered  a  gentlemanly  and  noble  sport,  as  we  find 
it  called  in  a  MS.  comedy  entitled  "  The  Wizard  "  :  ^ — 

Gentlemanlike !  he  ne'er  kept  horse 
Nor  hounds ;  you  might  as  soon  have  got  him  to 
The  galbws,  as  to  th  stealing  of  a  deer : 
Since  he  has  made  a  joumej  to  London, 
Shall  have  him  in  the  twelve-penny  seat  at 
Playhouses,  ne'er  sit  in  the  stage  pit. 

In  "  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  "  (1608)  we  have  a  case 
of  poaching,  in  which  even  the  parson.  Sir  John,  takes  part, 
and  which  all  those  who  had  a  hand  in  it  frankly  proclaim  a 
merry,  successful  joke.  In  Dodsley  ^  it  is  said  of  the  parson  : 
"the  stove  priest  steals  more  venison  than  half  the  country." 
Another  poaching  priest,  who  hunted  rabbits  on  a  large  scale, 
we  meet  with  in  "  A  Hundred  Merry  Tales  ;  "  *  he  is  not  only 
accompanied  by  a  few  assistants,  but  Is  provided  with  a  net, 
hay,  and  ferrets,  and  then  places  the  rabbits  that  have  been 
caught  upon  a  horse,  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose.  In 
"The  Hector  of  Germanie"  (1615)  the  page  says:  "I  hold  it 
[viz.,  my  oflBce]  not  by  patent,  for  term  of  life,  uor  for  years  : 
but  as  young  gentlemen  get  venison  upon  sufferance,  or  by 
stealth." 

Baynolds — who  wrote  against  the  theatre  in  1599 — classes 
the  stealing  of  deer  and  the  stealing  of  fruit  together,  as  of 
equal  importance,  and  the  Oxford  students  seem  to  have 
reckoned  the  stealing  of  deer  as  one  of  their  academic  sports. 
At  all  events,  it  is  related  of  Sir  Thombury,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  of  his  cousin  Sir  Pinkney, 
that  "  they  never  studied  nor  gave  themselves  to  their  bookes, 
but  to  goe  to  scolles  of  defence,  to  the  daunceing  scolles,  to 

^  WriUen  abont  1640 ;  Brit.  Museum,  MSS.  Addit.  10,306, 1  1,  p.  3. 

'  Edited  by  Hazlitt,  x.  246. 

'  In  Collier,  Hist,  Eng.  Dram.  Poetty,  ii.  263. 
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stealle  dear  and  conyes,  and  to  hnnt  the  hare,  and  to  woinge 
of  wentches."  ^  Earl  Shrewsbnty  wrote  to  his  wife  concerning^ 
their  son  Charles  Cavendish,  the  younger  brother  of  the  first 
Lord  Cavendish :  ^*  I  would  have  you  provide  for  Charles, 
your  son ;  he  is  easily  led  to  folly ;  for  within  two  nights  after 
you  went  from  me,  his  man  Morton  enticed  his  master,  Blithe, 
and  my  armourer  to  go  stealing  into  Staveley  Park  in  the  night ; 
and  I  would  wish  you  to  advise  him, from  these  doings, lest  some 
mischief  come  thereby  to  his  harm^and  your  grief."  ^  Accord- 
ing to  this,  and  if  we  believe  the  tradition,  Shakespeare  is  in 
no  way  accused  of  any  mean  crime,  but  merely  of  a  venture- 
some, reckless,  youthful  frolic. 

And  the  tradition  deserves  all  the  more  to  be  believed,  for 
not  only — as  already  pointed  out — is  it  in  perfect  accordance 
with  actual  facts,  but  because  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  three  different  sources,  entirely  independent  of  one 
another,  and  this  naturally  adds  in  no  small  measure  to  its 
trustworthiness.^  The  tradition  was,  on  the  one  hand,  related 
by  Rowe  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  Bowe  probably 
obtained  it  from  Betterton's  investigations  in  Stratford.  In 
a  second  form  we  have  it  from  Davies,  who  between  1688-1707 
added  supplementaiy  remarks  to  Fulman*s  ''Notes  on  the 
most  eminent  English  Poets."  *  These  Notes,  as  is  proved  by 
various  circumstances,.  Rowe  did  not  know ;  in  fact,  they  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  Malone  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
who  obtained  them  from  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  A  third  testimony  is  furnished  by  Capell,  in  con- 
nection with  a  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  whose  communications 
were  handed  over  to  Oldys  and  Capell.  "  Mr.  Jones,"  says 
Capell,  "  who  dwelt  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcestershire,  a 

>  This  was  in  1573.  From  Dr.  Simon  Fonnan's  Auicbioqraphy,  in  Halli- 
yreW,  Life  of  Shakespeare^  Y' ^^^'  According  to  Knight,  Wnu  ahakspere  ; 
a  Biography,  p.  208,  rabbits  were  not  protected  b^  law  at  all,  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.,  and  hence  might  be  killed  by  anyone ; 
they  yferefera  natura. — In  contradistinction  to  all  other  writers,  Hairison 
(ed.  FumiTall,  p.  xxi.  and  224)  classes  nocturnal  poachers  together  with 
street-robbers,  pickpockets,  comers,  &c.,  and  says  that  they  were  punished 
by  death. 

'  Hunter's  Ulustrationsj  i.  55. 

*  See  more  especially  Herman  Kurz,  I.  c. 

*  The  Rev.  William  Fulman  (died  1 688)  left  his  papers  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Davies,  Rector  of  Sapperton  in  Gloucestershire  and  Archdeacon  of  Lichfield 
(died  1708),  and  the  latter's  papers  after  his  death  all  came  to  Oxford. 
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few  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  the  year  1703, 
aged  upwards  of  ninety,  remembered  to  have  heard  from 
several  old  people  at  Stratford,  the  story  of  Shakespeare 
robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park."  This  same  Mr.  Jones  is 
said  to  have  jotted  down  the  verse  in  which  Shakespeare 
ridiculed  the  knight : — 

A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poore  Bcare-crow,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  is  JLncy ,  as  some  Tolke  miscalle  it ;  ^ 
Then  Lacy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befalle  it : 

He  thinkes  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  is  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  eares  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy^  whatever  befalle  it.^ 

Capell's  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side — Thomas  Wilkes — 
13  said  to  have  repeated  these  lines  from  memory  to  Oapeirs 
father,  and  the  latter  it  was  who  jotted  them  down.  This  is 
Capeirs  story,  and  he  may  be  considered  perfectly  trust- 
worthy ;  his  version  of  the  lines,  moreover,  tallies  almost  ex- 
actly with  those  given  by  Oldys.  Critics  differ  in  their 
judgment  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  lines ;  in  my  opinion 
they  are  anything  but  Shakespearean  in  tone,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  external  reasons  adduced  in  their  favour, 
we  cannot  admit  their  genuineness.  A  second  verse,  given 
by  Hunter,'  is  emphatically  not  genuine,  and  very  possibly  is 
the  production  of  John  Jordan,  a  local  poet  in  Stratford,  whose 
acquaintance  we  shall  make  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  A 
second  lampoon,  by  which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  avenged 
himself  against  Sir  Thomas,  cannot  possibly  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  above  lines,  and  comes  with  no  good 
recommendation  to  begin  with : — 

Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 

To  covet  so  much  deer, 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 

*  The  people  of  the  district,  it  is  said,  pronounce  lowsie  like  Lucy.  See 
Drake,  i.  406.     Ck>mpare  Knight,  Wm,  Snakapere  ;  a  Biography^  229  f. 

'  This  lampoon  has  been  spun  out  to  seven  verses,  and  is  printed  in  W. 
Harvey's  edition  of  Shakespeare^ s  Works  (Lond.  1825),  and  thence  entered  in 
the  Diary  of  the  Rev,  John  Ward,  ed.  Severn,  p.  47  f. 

'  Illustrations^  i.  53  ff. 
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Had  not  his  Worship  one  deer  left  ? 

What  then  ?     He  had  a  wife 
Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 

Should  last  him  during  life. 

These  verses  were  obtained  from  a  MS.  History  of  the  Stage 
written  between  1727-1737,  which  contains  numerous  fabrica- 
tions. The  unknown  author  states  that  *'  the  learned  Mr.  Joshua 
Barnes,  late  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
baiting  about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and 
hearing  an  old  woman  singing  part  of  the  above-said  song, 
such  was  his  respect  for  Mr.  Shakspeare*s  genius,  that  he  gave 
her  a  new  gown  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it  (i.e.,  the 
verses  quoted  above)  ;  and,  could  she  have  said  it  all,  he 
would,  as  he  often  said  in  company,  when  any  discourse  has 
casually  arose  about  him,  have  given  her  ten  guineas.''^  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the 
lines,  "  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous,"  &c.,  were  a  continua- 
tion of  "A  parliamente  member,"  <fec.,  to  which,  however, 
they  do  not  correspond  either  in  rhythm  or  tone.  All  this  is 
very  suspicious,  and  however  frequently  the  play  upon  the 
words  deer  and  dear  appears  to  have  been  in  Shakespeare's 
mind,  the  verses  would  seem  best  left  to  themselves.  And  yet 
it  is  both  remarkable  and  strange  that  in  the  words  engraved 
on  the  tombstone  erected  in  memory  of  Lady  Lucy  in  1596, 
Sir  Thomas  seems  anxious  to  defend  her  from  some  sort  of 
gossip.  The  words  on  her  tombstone  are  :  '*  never  detected 
of  any  crime  or  vice  ....  in  love  to  her  husband  most 
faithful  and  true  ....  misliked  of  none  unless  the 
envious."  Hunter  ^  gives  the  words  in  full,  whereas  Knight  ^ 
omits  the  introductory  words,  which,  it  is  true,  are  of  no 
essential  importance  to  the  point  in  question.  Hunter  decides 
in  considering  the  verses  as  genuine,  and  Kurz — who  has  not 
made  use  of  Hunter*s  work — seems,  at  heart,  also  inclined  to 
believe  in  their  genoineness ;  he  says,  ^4f  they  are  fabrications, 
they  are,  at  all  events,  good  fabrications."  The  inscription  on 
Lady  Lucy's  tombstone,  he  says,  was  either  ''a  monstrous 
absurdity,  or  a  proof  that  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  defend 
his  wife's  memory  from  gossip."     It  seems  to  me  very  likely 

^  Drake,  i.  406.     According  to  another  version,  the  two  verses  were 
found  in  an  old  drawer  in  Stratford. 
^  In  his  lUusirations, 
'  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Biography y  p.  SlO. 
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that  the  Stratford  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  be  friendly 
in  their  feelings  towards  Lady  Lnej  as  towards  her  husband, 
and  that  she  was  not  held  in  any  special  esteem  by  them,  for, 
in  all  probability,  she  was  her  husband's  worthy  partner  in 
inhospitable  stinginess,  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  arrogance ; 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  wanting  in  this  latter  quality  will 
be  proved  immediately.  The  building  of  his  mansion,  the 
visit  of  the  Queen,  and  the  laying-out  of  the  deer-park,  must 
certainly  have  made  great  demands  upon  Sir  Thomas's  purse, 
and  both  husband  and  wife  may  have  thought  that  by  exer- 
cising economy  towards  their  neighbours  in  Stratford  (whom 
no  doubt  they  considered  much  beneath  them)  they  might 
retrieve  their  expenses.  The  Stratford  people,  on  their  side, 
wonld  express  their  dislike  and  ill-feeling  towards  the  lady 
as  well  as  towards  her  husband,  and  hence  it  is  the  most 
natural  thin^  possible  that  mischievous  and  exaggerated 
leports  about  them  should  have  arisen.  These  reports,  which 
were  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  became  exagge- 
rated accordingly,  might  quite  well  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  unknown  author  of  the  abusive  lines,  so  that  the  agreement 
between  the  latter  and  the  words  on  the  tombstone,  cannot 
in  any  way  seem  surprising. 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare's  having  stolen  deer,  we 
have,  however,  another  proof  of  a  very  difPerent  kind ;  for, 
considering  all  things,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  regard  the  allusions  in  the  Induction  to  **  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition.^ 
Even  Davies  observes  that  Shakespeare's  feeling  of  revenge 
(we  would  ask  what  about  P)  was  so  great  that  he  depicted 

^  The  following  passages  also  are  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  deer>Btealing,  inasmnch  as  they  seem,  at  all  events,  to  confirm  the  poet's 
Iniowledge  of  hunting.  In  the  first  place  the  description  of  the  '^  timorous 
^ing  hm "  in  Venus  and  Adonis ;  further,  the  very  suspicious  words  of 
rtmce  Demetrius  in  Titus  Andronicus  (ii.  1) : — 

What,  hast  not  thou  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  hir  cleanly  hy  the  keepet^s  nose  1 

The  description  of  the  dying  stag  in  As  You  Like  It  (ii.  1)  strikes  one  as 
very  like  an  experience  of  the  poet's  own ;  even  the  brook,  «.«.  the  Avon,  is 
not  wanting — it  is  clearly  a  scene  he  witnessed  himself  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  Bemarkable  also  is  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  when  describing 
the  cbancteristios  of  honnds  (A  Midsummer  Nighfe  Dream,  iv.  1,  and  T%e 
Comedy  of  Brrcfs,  iv.  2)  and  the  division  qf  the  spoil  {The  Merry  Wives,  v. 
5)?  <<  DiTide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,"  &c. 
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Sir  Thomas  in  his  Justice  Clodpate,  and,  in  allasion  to  Sir 
Thomas's  name,  gave  him  three  *^  louses  rampant "  for  his 
coat-of-arms  and  called  him  *'  a  great  man."  This  latter 
appellation  is  not,  indeed,  found  in  the  play,  but  the  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  the  official  conceit  of  Justice  Shallow  are 
conspicuous  in  all  his  utterances;  besides  in  the  lampoon,  too, 
we  have  the  words,  "  he  thinks  himself  great,"  so  it  is  surely 
a  justifiable  conclusion  to  maintain  that  Sir  Thomas  was  as 
conceited  and  arrogant  as  he  was  inhospitable  and  mean.^  At 
any  rate  Justice  Shallow  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  ;  the 
arms  of  the  Lucy  family  were,  in  fact,  **  three  luces  hariant 
en  argent."  ^  Shallow  says,  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction, 
''  it  is  an  old  coat,"  and  this  is  probably  intended  to  be  a 
squib  from  Sir  Thomas  at  the  new  coat-of-arms  of  the  Shake- 
speares.  The  thanks  expressed  by  the  page  for  the  veni- 
son that  has  been  received,  is  an  unmistakable  hit  at  Sir 
Thomas's  meanness  for  ignoring  the  time-honoured  custom  of 
occasionally  presenting  gifts  to  the  Corporation.  The  "  coney- 
catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  iNym,  and  Pistol,"  stand  for  the 
poet's  comrades,  who,  as  the  word  "  coney-catching  "  (with  its 
double  meaning)  gives  us  to  understand,  fetched  rabbits  from 
the  warrens  at  Charlecote  when  there  were  no  bucks  to  be 
had.'  Shallow's  threat  that  ^*  the  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is 
a  riot,"  remind  one  of  the  "ryot"  made  by  the  thirty-five 
Stratford  men  "upon  Master  Thomas  Lucy>  esquier,"  which 

'  In  order  to  complete  the  delineation  of  Sir  Thomas's  character,  Herm. 
KvLTZf  I.  c.y  also  refers  to  that  Sir  William  Lacy  (perhaps  an  ancestor), 
who  in  Henry  VI:^  Ut  Part,  iv.  7,  talks  so  grrandiloquently  about  the  title 
and  distinctions  of  the  fallen  Talbot.  The  love  of  titles  exhibited  by 
**  Kobert  Shallow,  Esqaire,  in  the  count  j  of  Gloucester,  justice  of  peace,  and 
Corum  and  Custalorum  anc^Rotalorum  too,"  who  can  subscribe  *'  in  any 
bill,  w^arrant,  quittance  or  obligation  Armiger,''  does  certainly  seem  U.i 
correspond  Tery  well  with  the  rest,  and  the  poet's  satire  can  distinctly  be 
read  between  the  lines. 

3  Drake  says  (i.  402) :  "  The  Luce  or  Pike  is  rery  abundant  in  this  part 
of  the  Avon,  and  there  may  still  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  Charlecot-Kouse, 
the  representation  of  a  pike,  weighing  forty  pounds,  native  of  this  stream, 
and  caught  in  the  year  1640." 

s  i<  We  gather  from  Becker's  English  ViUanies  that  formerly  the 
sharpers  termed  their  gang  a  warren,  and  their  simple  victims  rabbit- 
suckers,  or  conies."  Harting,  The  Ornithology  of  Shakespeare  (London, 
1871),  p.  149.~<'  The  coney  is  called  the  first  year  a  rabbet,  and  afterwards 
an  old  coney."  R  Blome,  The  G-entleman'e  JXecreation  (1686),  in  Harting, 
/.  c. ,  p.  IS. — Rabbits  were  caught  in  nets.  See  As  lou  Like  li^  iii«  2  ^ 
King  Henry  F/.,  3rrf  Vartj  i.  4. 
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no  doubt  enraged  Lnej,  whereas  FalstafE's  words,  '*  I  will 
answer  it  straight;  I  have  done  all  this.  That  is  now 
answered/'  is  a  frank  and  honest  confession  of  the  poet's,  who 
with  manly  uprightness  acknowledges  an  escapade  done  in 
his  younger  days,  and  which,  he  considered,  had  created  too 
much  stir  at  the  time.^  And  in  the  poet's  idea  Sir  Thomas — 
who,  as  most  others  of  his  rank  would  have  done,  ought  to 
have  ignored  the  matter,  in  place  of  raising  a  storm  about  it 
— deserved  to  be  ridiculed  for  his  stupidity  and  arrogance. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  those  who  knew  the  circumstances 
must  have  burst  out  into  a  Homeric  peal  of  laughter  at  this 
introductory  scene  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'*  and 
we  cannot  conceive  a  greater  triumph  for  the  poet  and  his 
companions  over  their  old  antagonist  than  the  performance 
of  the  play  in  Stratford.  However,  the  passion  for  theatrical 
representations  had,  meanwhile,  been  retiring  out  of  sight 
before  the  advance  of  Puritanism.  That  Shakespeare  has 
cunningly  woven  several  allusions  from  his  youthful  days  into 
his  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  has  already  been  stated 
when  we  discussed  the  boy  William's  school  knowledge ; 
the  story  of  Cousin  Grarmombles  is  another  proof  of  this.^ 
The  poet  may  be  said  to  have  himself  enjoyed  these  jokes. 

We  have  seen  that  both  the  satirical  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas 
in  "The  Merry  Wives,"  and  the  supposed  lampoon,  are 
described  as  an  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  And 
it  is  said  on  all  sides  that  Sir  Thomas  *^  prosecuted  "  Shake- 
speare, yet  it  is  not  evident  anywhere  at  what  court  he  was 
prosecuted,  or  with  what  result ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  any  such  thing  occurred.  Sir  Thomas  was  him- 
self a  justice  of  the  peace — perhaps  even  a  sheriff.  And  if 
Shakespeare  had  poached  in  Sir  Thon^as's  park — once  or  fre- 

^  '<  De  toutes  le$  sottises  de  Falataffy  la  seule  dent  il  ne  soii  pas  puniy  c'est 
d^avoir  *  tui  U  daim  et  battu  les  gena '  de  Shallow^  exploit  d'atleurs  beaucoup 
'pku  conforme  h  Vidie  q%te  Shakespeare  pouvaii  avoir  conservee  de  aa  propre 
jettnesKy  qti^h  celle  quit  nous  a  donni  du  vietix  chewtlUr,  ^ordinaire  plutCt 
batiu  que  batiant.  Tout  Pavantaae  resia  d  Falstaff  dans  ceiie  affaire,  et 
SiaUoWf  si  clairement  d^signepar  les  armes  de  lafamille  deLucy,  n'esi  nulle 
part  anssi  ridicule  que  dans  la  seine  ou  il  exhale  sa  colire  centre  son  voleur 

de  gibier.  .  .  ,A  coup  sUr,  peu  d^anecdoies  historiques  peuvent  produire,  en 
/aveur  de  leur  authenticity,  des  preuves  morales  aussi  concluant6s." — Guizot, 
Shakespeare  et  son  Temps  (Paris,  IS.52),  32  ff. 

*  The  latter  incident  occurs  in  The  Merry  Wives,  iv,  5,  79,  but  only  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  1602,  not  in  the  tbliu. 
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qnently — tbei*e  wonld  have  been  no  cause  for  Shakespeare 
having  to  "  avenge  **  himself,  even  though  Sir  Thomas  had 
interfered  and  threatened  him  with  legal  proceedings ;  the 
question  of  revenge  would  have   devolved   more  upon  Sir 
Thomas.     Something,  however,  must  have  occurred  to  have 
led  Shakespeare  to  believe  himself  aggrieved,  and  to  have 
called  forth  so  strong  and  enduring  a  feeling  of  revenge. 
Something  most  vexatious  it  must  assuredly  have  been  that 
induced  the  genial  and  gentle-minded  poet,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  to  pour  forth  his  satire  with  such  annihilating 
acumen,  and  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  Davies's  words 
that  Shakespeare  was  *'  oft  whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned  " 
by  Sir  Thomas.     That  the  actual  facts  have  been  exaggerated 
and  vulgarized  by  reckless  reports  seems  obvious,  and  yet  it  is 
by  conjecture  only  that  we  can  here  separate  truth  from  fic- 
tion.    It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility to  conceive  the  case  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows. 
Shakespeare  and  his  companions  may  have  frequently  gone 
on  poaching  expeditions  into  Charlecote  Park,  perhaps  even 
into  FulbrokePark ;  for  having  been  successful  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, this  would  only  have  led  them  to  wish  to  repeat  the  ven- 
ture, and  then,  too,  there  was  less  danger  in  such  an  affray  in 
those  days,  when  a  crossbow  took  the  place  of  a  rifle.     Sir 
Thomas  would  hear  of  the  matter,  but  before  he  could  punish 
the  offenders  he  had  to  find  out  who  they  were  and  get  them, 
into  his  power.    Accordingly,  he  would  arrange  for  some  of  his 
men  to  watch  for  the  unbidden  nocturnal  guests,  and  order 
his  men  to  give  the  intruders  a  pretty  good  cudgelling,  or  to 
seize  them  and  have  them  locked  up  brevi  manu  in  the  keeper's 
lodge  or  elsewhere.    One  of  these  orders,  or  both  perhaps,  may 
have  been  carried  out.  .  Now  the  young  scapegraces  probably 
regarded  such  treatment,  for  what  they  considered  gentlemanly 
sport,  as  unheard-of  and  intolerable,  and  perhaps  determined  to 
give  tit  for  tat.    They  would  return  in  larger  numbers,  cudgel 
Sir  Thomas's  men,  and  break  into  the  lodge;  it  is  likely 
enough  they  had  no  time  for  kissing  the  keeper's  daughter,^ 
as  they  may  have  been  accused  of  doing,  or  may  have  them- 


^  '*  Bat  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter  ?  "  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion  in  the  first  folio.  Falstaif  thinks  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  mitt- 
demeanour  as  killing  the  knight*s  deer  and  cudgelling  his  men,  and  that  this 
crime  might  also  be  laid  to  their  charge.    The  story  reminds  us  involuntarily 
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selves  wished  to  do.  Sir  Thomas  woald  be  enraged  at  this, 
and  threaten,  in  all  seriousness,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Star  Chamber.  An  ordinary  law  court,  it  seems,  could  not 
deal  with  such  matters,  as  no  law  existed  for  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, or  because  Sir  Thomas's  deer-park  was  not  ono 
acknowledged  by  the  law.  The  misdemeanour  was,  in  fact, 
not  punishable  by  law,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
Shakespeare's  deer-stealing  that  Sir  Thomas  introduced  his 
bill  for  the  protection  of  game.  Shakespeare  may  have  then 
considered  it  his  wisest  plan  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible.  Sir 
Thomas's  anger  and  persecution.^  Whether  or  not  he  stuck  the 
lampoon, "  A  parliamente  man,"  on  the  park-gates,  as  a  friendly 
remembrance,  before  leaving  Stratford,  is  of  little  importance, 
but  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  unlikely.  Kura  thinlu  that  if 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  possess  an  actual  deer-park,  there  would,  of 
coarse,  have  been  no  park-gates  or  lodge.  Yet  Kurz  himself 
assumes  that  Sir  Thomas  possessed  a  rabbit-warren  and  kept 
deer  there  ;  accordingly,  he  must  have  had  a  keeper  or  over- 
seer of  the  warren,  the  more  so  as  it  was  his  ambition  to  ez- 

of  a  passage  in  Be&umont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle^  L  1, 
which  would  almost  seem  to  be  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare : — 

Hum.  BiU  how  far 

h  it  new  distant  from  the  place  we  are  in 
Unto  that  blessed  place,  your  father^s  warren  ? 

Liiioe.  WTieU  makes  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? 

Hum.  Even  thai  face  ; 
For  stealina  rabbits  whilome  in  that  place, 
God  Cupia,  or  the  keeper,  I  know  not  whether. 
Unto  my  cost  and  charges  brought  you  thither, 
And  there  begun — 

Tioce.  Your  game,  sir  ? 

Hum.  Let  no  game^ 
Or  anything  that  tendeth  to  the  same. 
Be  ever  more  remembered,  thou  fair  killer, 
For  whom  I  sate  me  down,  and  broke  my  tiller, 

^  In  R.  Or.  White,  Shakespear^s  Works,  i.  xliii.,  there  is  a  note  (without 
any  reference  to  his  authority)  to  the  e£fect  that  Sir  Thomas  refrained  from 
prosecuting  Shakespeare  at  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Now, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Leicester  had  formerly  had  one  Arden  in  his  ser- 
vice, but  he  had  long  since  fallen  into  disfavour  with  the  Earl,  and  indeed, 
in  i5S3,  Leicester  managed  to  have  him  executed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  probable  that  the  Shakespeare  family  would  have  applied  to 
him,  and  the  Earl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  likely  to  have  interfered  without 
having  been  applied  to. 
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tend  and  to  improve  it,  and  the  keeper  would  certain! j  have 
had  a  lodge  in  the  enclosure.  Those  who  may  think  this 
inference  not  sufficiently  justified,  will  find  in  Shakespeare  an 
express  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  even  a  warren  always 
had  its  keeper's  lodge  :  ''I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as 
a  lodge  in  a  warren,"  says  Benedict  in  '^  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  ii.  1. 

One  other  remark  must  be  added  here,  although  this  may 
not  be  the  place  for  us  to  give  the  details  in  full.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Induction  to  "  The  Merry  Wives  '*  is  a  hit 
at  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  piece  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  during  Sir  Thomas's  lifetime.^  For,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  satire  would  have  failed  in  its  object  after  Sir  Tho- 
mas's death,  no  one  would  surely  imagine  Shakespeare  capable, 
as  it  were,  of  kicking  a  dead  adversary,  even  though  any- 
thing but  a  lion.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600,  whereas  "The 
Merry  Wives"  was  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  till  1601,  and  appeared  in  print  in  1602.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  well-known  fact  that  plays  were  often,  nay  regularly, 
put  upon  the  stage  long  before  there  was  any  intention  of 
having  them  published.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  assuming  "  The  Merry  Wives  "  to  have  been  written  some- 
what earlier,  and  this  is  probable  for  other  reasons  as  well.^ 

Accordingly,  the  deer-stealing,  with  its  threatening  conse- 
quences, the  smallness  of  Shakespeare's  income,  and  the  nn- 
happiness  of  his  married  life,  led  to  the  turning-point  in  the 
poet's  career.  In  January,  1585,  Anne  gave  birth  to  twins, 
and  if  the  supposition  is  not  too  bold  a  one,  Shakespeare  may 
have  gone  upon  his  last  and  memorable  poaching  expedition 
to  procure  a  roast  for  the  christening  feast.'  The  baptism 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  the  twin  children  received 
the  names  of  Hamlet  (or  Hamnet)  *  and  Judith,  evidently 

^  Ch.  A,B:t^yvn  {Autobiographical  Poems,  pp.  21-23)as8erts  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  was  dead  when  77i€  Merry  Wives  was  put  on  the  stage,  and  for  this 
reason  also  declares  himself  opposed  to  the  whole  story  of  the  deer>8tealing. 

•  Kurz,  Shakespeare's  Lehen  und  Schaffen,  101  If.,  assumes  the  year  1595^ 
and  Knivht,  Studies  of  Shakspere,  places  The  Merry  Wives  previous  to 
Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  The  mention  of  the  Ootswold  plays  in  The  Merry 
Wives  (i.  1)  does  not  oppose  this  date ;  see  Drake,  i.  254. 

'  In  The  Mtrrv  DevU  of  Edmonton  the  booty  obtained  from  a  poaching^ 
expedition  is  used  for  a  wedding  breakfast. 

*  In  the  ancient  Stratford  documents  published  by  Halliwell  the  name  i» 
spelt  Amblett,  Hamlet,  and  Hamnet. 
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after  their  god-parents,  Hamlet  and  Judith  Sadler.  This  un- 
expected addition  to  his  family  most  have  increased  the  diffi- 
cnltj  of  his  position  to  the  utmost,  and  have  placed  the 
young  father  in  the  inevitable  necessity  of  taking  some  decisire 
Btep  to  secure  the  proper  means  of  providing  for  his  family ; 
the  more  so  as  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  his  name  mast 
have  rendered  this  a  special  matter  of  interest.  For  what 
Eather  does  not  feel  his  heart  filled  with  joy  and  hope  at  the 
birth  of  a  son  ?  And  all  the  more  must  such  gulden  dreams 
of  the  future  have  arisen  in  Shakespeare's  heart,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  parental  feelings,  the  impetuosity  of  his  poetic 
and  imaginative  faculties  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  press  onwards  towards  their  goal.  The  opportunity  and 
the  goal  were,  however,  only  to  be  found  in  London,  of  which 
the  popular  idea  is  still  that  its  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 
And  Shakespeare's  inclination  and  his  genius  would  naturally 
drive  him  to  a  literary  career  and  to  the  stage — ^the  stage  which 
represents  the  world,  and  which  had  seemed  to  him,  even  as 
a  boy,  to  embody  the  whole  ideal  world.  The  fact  of  his 
giving  up  his  employment  as  an  attorney's  clerk  seems  to  re- 
quire but  little  explanation.  To  be  engaged  indoors  doing 
clerical  work  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  can  hardly  have  been 
his  own  choice — it  had,  in  fact,  been  his  father's  choice  for 
him.  What  poetic  youth  would  ever  have  wavered  between 
the  study  for  a  profession  and  entering  the  service  of  the 
Muses,  imlesff  indeed  he  were  bound  by  outward  circum- 
stances? That  a  transition  of  this  kind  was  not  a  rare 
occurrence  in  Shakespeare's  day  is  proved  by  Beaumont's 
case,  and  many  others.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 
that  Shakeapeare  had  latterly  begun  to  show  inattention  to 
his  office  work,  which  in  the  first  instance  he  may  have 
undertaken  with  zeal»  perhaps  even  with  a  certain  amount  of 
enthusiasm. 

In  Shakespeare's  mind,  accordingly,  various  circumstances 
— one  stronger  than  the  other— concurred  to  make  his  decision 
take  actual  shape ;  what  the  circumstance  was  that  induced 
him  to  take  the  decisive  step  he  may  have  been  unconscious 
of  himself,  much  less  can  we  venture  to  point  out  what  it  may 
have  been.  Like  his  own  Prince  Hal,  he  banished  from  him 
the  lower  interests  of  life  amidst  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
living,  and  by  a  bold  act  rose  to  higher  regions,  the  highest 
and  brightest  point  in  which  he  was  himself  destined  to  occupy. 

I 
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Prince  Hal  moanted  the  throne  of  England,  Shakespeare  the 
throne  of  dramatic  poetry. 

It  may  appear  doubtful  whether  Shakespeare — at  the  time 
of  his  flight,  or  removal  to  London — intended  to  devote  him- 
self mainly  to  literary  work,  or  to  the  stage.  Knight  ^  is  pro- 
bably right  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  follow 
a  literary  career,  and  believes  that  Shakespeare  became  an 
actor  because  he  was  a  dramatic  writer,  and  not  a  dramatic 
writer  because  he  was  an  actor.  According  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, the  probability  is  that  he  went  to  London  with  some 
play  or  other  in  his  pocket,  in  order  to  get  this  mental  child  of 
his  published  there,  much  as  Schiller  did  when  he  left  Stutt- 
gart with  the  MS.  of  his  "  Fiesco."  Like  all  young  poets  he,  no 
doubt,  hoped  to  win  a  pile  of  gold  with  it,  and  he  Was  infinitely 
less  deceived  in  his  expectations  than  thousands  of  othei'S  have 
been.  The  pile  of  gold  was,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
literary  field,  but — as  we  know  from  undoubted  testimony — 
in  theatrical  work.  Shakespeare  must  have  come  to  see  this 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  if  indeed  he  had  not  become 
convinced  of  the  fact  before  leaving  Stratford.  This  circum- 
stance would  enable  him  to  disregard  the  low  estimation  in 
which  actors  were  held  in  those  days,  and  which  he  was  him- 
self to  feel  in  after  years.  Probably  it  was  not  so  much  his 
innate  fondness  for  the  stage  as  his  desire  thoroughly  and 
lastingly  to  improve  his  own  and  his  comrades*  position,  that 
determined  his  choice.  If  he  had  not  found  himself  in  needy 
or  pressing  circumstances,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  become 
£^n  actor,  in  spite  of  the  partiality  for  the  profession  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed. 

The  year  1586  or  1587  is  generally  accepted  as  the  date 
when  Shakespeare  severed  himself  from  his  home,  although 
there  are  no  distinct  reasons  to  give  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 
I  have  already  expressed  it  as  my  conviction  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  left  for  London  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1585, 
and  have  also  stated  my  reasons  for  assuming  this  earlier  date.' 
Not  only  do  all  the  circumstances  appear  to  favour  this  sup- 
position, but  seem  actually  to  force  one  to  accept  this  date : 
the  birth  of  the  twins  and  the  memorable  case  of  deer  stealing, 
which  must  be  assigned  to  the  first  months  of  the  year  1585, 

*  Wm.  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  283  ff. 

'  F.  6.  Fleay  in  his  Shakespeare  Manual,  p.  297,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  points  out  that  Shakespeare  attained  his  migority  in  that  year. 
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because  sbortlj  afterwards  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Lacy  in  par- 
liament Tory  anxious  about  the  passing  of  measures  to  protect 
his  game.      There  is,   however,   another  circnmstance  that 
speaks  in  favour  of  1585.     We  have  seen  that  Shakespeare  in 
1589  was  already  sufficiently  worthy  of  note  to  be  attacked  by 
Thomas  Nash,  and  in  all  probability  (in  addition  to  other 
plays)  "Hamlet "  had  already  then  been  put  upon  the  stage 
in  its  first  form.     In  the  following  year  (1590)  he  probably 
wrote  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  in  1592  had 
attained  an  eminent  position  both  as  regards  celebrity  as  well 
as  peenniary  means,  so  that  Robert  Greene  could  quite  well 
(in  his  posthumous  pamphlet,  "  A   Groats  worth  of  Wit ") 
designate  him  as  "  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum  in  his  own 
conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."     Shakespeare's 
career — astonishing  as  was    the  quickness   with   which    he 
reached  the  highest  summit — would  appear  almost  miraculous 
were  it  assumed  that  he  attained  such  eminence  in  four  or  five 
rears.    In  fact,  the  latest  investigations  show  that  the  dates 
accepted  by  earlier  biographers  and  commentators  in  connec- 
tion with  Shakespeare's  life  were  almost  invariably  fixed  at 
too  late  a  period.     Shakespeare,  like  Ben  Jonson,  began  his 
career  very  early  and  rose  very  speedily ;  but  nevertheless  the 
speedy  rise  must  not  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  first  years 
of  his  sojourn  in  London ;  it  has  to  be  distributed  equally  over 
the  whole  course  of  his  career.     For  these  reasons  we  main- 
tain the  year  1585  to  have  been  the  Hegira  of  Shakespeare,  as 
it  has  frequently  been  called.^ 

^  Here  again  we  meet  with  a  perplexing  difficulty.  In  The  Castell  of 
Cowrtme^  Chariot  of  ChastUie,  ana  Duma  and  Venus y  by  James  Yates, 
SetTingman,  London,  15S2,  John  Wolfe,  4to.,  there  are  on  p.  16  ;  '^  Verses 
bitten  at  the  Departure  of  his  friend  W.  8.  when  hee  went  to  Dwell  in 
iMdon^  where  tnere  is  much  the  same  play  upon  the  name  Will  as  in 
bonnets  135, 136, 143.  Can  this  W.  S.  haye  been  William  Shakespeare  ? 
If  90,  then  he  must  have  made  an  endeavour  to  move  to  London  before  15S2, 
which  would  correspond  with  a  supposition  of  Lord  Campbell's  to  be  spoken 
of  immediately.  Anne  Hathaway  may,  in  that  case,  have  even  fetched 
back  the  runaway,  to  make  him  attend  to  his  duties  towards  her.  We  here 
bie  our  footing  altogether,  yet  the  circumstance  seems  to  deserve  a  closer 
examination.  According  to  Drake,  i.  p.  707,  there  seems  to  exist  but  a 
single  copy  of  The  Castell  of  Courtesie;  unfortunately  he  does  not  state 
mything  further  about  it. — Compare  Censura  LUteraria,  iii.  p.  175,  and 
Pennell's  Shakespeare  Bepositoryf  p.  6. 


Chaptir  III. 
LONDON. 

WE  have  not  the  smallest  eyidence  as  to  how  or  why 
Shakespeare  went  to  London,  and  are  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  imagine  it  in  whatever  way  we  may  feel  disposed. 
The  main  point  is,  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  actual  flight,  or  simply  with  a  removal  to  London.  Did 
Shakespeare  leave  his  native  town  secretly  or  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  his  family  ?  Did  his  wife  let  him  go 
willingly,  or  was  it  as  much  Shakespeare's  object  to  escape 
from  his  wife  as  from  Sir  Thomas  Lncy  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  we  have  no  answer,  except  the  conjectures 
made  from  the  picture  we  may  have  formed  of  the  poet's 
character,  his  domestic  circumstances,  and  his  whole  position 
in  life.  If  there  were  reasons  for  his  having  tqjAke  to  flight, 
his  experiences  may,  perhaps,  have  been  something  similar  to 
those  which  befell  a  young  man  from  his  own  county  a  few 
years  later,  a  yonng  man  who  may  even  possibly  have  been  a 
distant  relative  of  Shakespeare's.  This  was  John  Sadler; 
and,  Hunter'  thinks,  he  was  a  nephew  of  Hamlet  Sadler  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  one  Quiney,  whose  daughter  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  turning-point  in  his  life.^  The  father 
of  this  John  Sadler  was  a  person  of  good  substance  in  Strat* 
ford,  having  had,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Walker,  £400  a  year,  which  by  his  generous 
living  he  reduced  to  £80.  He  had  found  out  a  marriage  for 
his  son,  and  as  Mrs.  Walker  tells  us,  provided  him  with  good 

^  Illtutrationay  i.  69. 

'  Tk4  Hcly  L\fe  of  Mn,  Elizabeth  Walker,  late  W^eofJL  Walker,  D.2>., 
Beetor  qf  Fy field,  in  Eaaex^  London,  1690,  8vo. — Li  the  reprint  of  this 
book  (ed.  by  the  Rer.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Lond.,  1823}  the  passage  in  qnestioa 
is  omitted. 
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clothes,  a  good  horse,  and  moDej  in  his  parse,  and  sent  him  to 
make  his  addresses  to  a  gentlewoman  in  the  country.     But 
the  son  having  considered  the  difficulties  of  a  married  con- 
dition, instead   of  going  a- wooing,   "joined  himself  to  the 
carrier,^  and  came  to  London,  where  he  had  never  been  before, 
and  sold  his  horse  in  Smithfield ;  and  having  no  acquaintance 
in  London  to  recommend  him  or  assist  him,  he  went  from 
street  to  street,  and  house  to  house,  asking  if  they  wanted  an 
apprentice,  and  though  he  met  with  many  discouraging  scorns 
and  a  thousand  denials,   he  went  on  till  he  light  on  Mr. 
Brokesbank,  a  grocer  in  Bucklersbury,  who,  though  he  long 
denied  him  for  want  of  sureties  for  his  fidelity,  and  because 
the  money  he  had  (but  ten  pounds)  was  so  disproportionate 
to  what  he  used  to  receive  with  apprentices,  yet,  upon  his  dis- 
creet account  he  gave  of  himself,  and  the  motives  which  put 
him   upon    that    course,   and  promise   to  compensate  with 
diligent  and  faithful  service  whatever  else  was  short  of  his 
expectation,  he  ventured  to  receive  him  upon  triaJ,  in  which 
he  80  well  approved  himself  that  he  accepted  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, to  which  he  bound  him  for  eight  years." 

* 

*  Thornbary  {Shakeapear^s  England^  i.  342,  and  il  26)-~un fortunately 

inthoat  statinr  his  authority— says  that  towards  1564  large  corered  waggons 

wore  employed  between  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  other  places,  to 

take  travellers  and  packages  to  liondon.     Milton  has  wriiten  two  epitaphs 

on  the  Cambridge  "  University  Carrier,**  Thomas  Hobson.    lliis  Hobson, 

«bo  was  bom  in  1544,  had  travelled  from  Cambridge  to  London  and  back, 

regularly  once^a  week,  between  the  years  1564  (the  year  of  Shakespeare's 

birth)  and  1 63 1 ,  the  year  of  his  own  death,  and  had  made  a  goodly  amount  of 

money  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  his  agricultural  pursuits,  beer-brewing,  and  his 

inn.  Hobson  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  let  out  horses  on  hire  in 

England,  and  proved  himself  as  honest  and  as  reliable  a  man  in  this  branch 

of  bis  business  as  in  his  other  pursuits.     Travellers  had  to  take  his  horses  in 

turn  (hence  the  proverbial  expression  <'  Hohson's  choice  ")•    In  King  Henry 

IK  J  Part  L,  iL  1,  the  carriers  certainly  have  no  waggon,  but  pack-horses, 

and  the  one  man  has  to  take,  among  other  things,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  the 

other,  a  turkey,  to  London.    For  security's  sake,  other  travellers  might  have 

joined  such  an  expedition,  for  the  road  Between  Rochester  and  London  had 

a  8p«>cially  bad  name.    See  Rye,  England  as  seen  hy  Foreigners,  49  and 

219  ft    It  is  very  likely  that  covered  waggons  eventually  took  the  place  of 

pack-horsos  upon  this  road  as  well  as  upon  the  others.    How  flourishing  and 

folly  developed  the  business  of  carriers  had  become  in  1 637  is  evident  from 

The  Carriers  Cosmograpkie,  published  in "  that  year  by  John  Taylor  the 

Water-Poet.     It  is  the  Bradshaw  of  its  day.    It  does  not,  however,  mention 

any  carrier    from   Stratford,    but  certainly  carriers  from  Warwick  and 

*'  divers  parts  of  Warwickshire  5"  the  places,  however,  are  not  specified. 

ALk)  carriers  from  Oxford,  Woodstock,  &c. 
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A  very  different  coarse  has  to  be  conceived  if,  with  Lord 
Campbell,  we  assnme  that  Shakespeare  had  previonslj  been  to 
London  when  attending  to  some  small  legal  matters  for  his 
employer,  and  hence  that  the  poet  was  not  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  place.  It  is  even  likely  that  upon  some  snch  occasion 
Shakespeare  may  have  visited  one  or  other  of  the  London 
theatres.  As  regards  the  supposition  brought  forward  by 
R.  Gr.  White ' — that  Shakespeare's  object  in  going  to  London 
was  the  hope  of  being  able  to  follow  the  legal  profession  with 
more  success  in  the  metropolis — seems  but  little  probable  after 
what  has  been  stated  in  our  last  chapter. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  inferred  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  from  a  series  of  facts  and  allusions  is,  that  Shake- 
speare knew  several  persons  settled  in  London,  and  that  one 
or  other  of  them  may  have  lent  him  a  helping  hand.  Fii  st 
and  foremost  among  these  were  James  and  Richard  Burbage, 
in  regard  to  whom  even  Malone  maintained  that  they  were 
Warwickshire  men,  and  Knight  and  Collier  agree  with  him  in 
this.^  We  have,  indeed,  no  act9al  proof  of  this,  yet  we  know 
for  certain  that  the  name  of  Burbage,  like  that  of  Shakespeare, 
was  widely  distributed  over  Warwickshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  more  especially  Herefordshire,  and  that  one  or 
more  families  of  the  name  had  settled  in  Stratford  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  one  John  Burbage,  in  1565,  was 
a  bailiff  there,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1565,  one  Ursula 
Burbage  was  married  to  Robert  Greene.'  It  is  possible  that 
young  Burbage  had  acted  with  the  Servants  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  Stratford,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  have  made 
his  acquaintance  on  that  occasion.  John  Heminge  also,  the 
subsequent  publisher  of  the  first  folio,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Stratford  or  Shottery,  where,  according  to  Malone,  two 
families  of  this  name  resided.  Elizabeth  Heminge,  daughter 
of  one  John  Heminge  of  Shottery,  was  baptized  at  Stratford 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1597,  and  Richard  Heminge,  also  of 

*  Shakespeare's  Works,  i.  xlviii.  if. 

*  See  Note  in  Spider's  Works^  ed.  Collier,  i.  xi.  The  letter  which 
Collier  publishes  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  ElleBmere,  in  which  it  ia 
stated  that  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  are  *'  both  of  one  countie  and  indeede 
almost  of  one  towne,"  is  not  genuine. —Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere ;  a 
Biography,  496  ff. 

'  See  Collier,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors,  pp.  2  and  12;  Malone,  in 
Drake,  i.  417.— See  also  Outlines,  ii.  344. 
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Shottoy,  had  a  son  of  his  baptized  on  the  7th  of  March,  1570. 
The  faet  of  the  actor's  name  (John  Heminge)  not  being  found 
in  the  Stratford  church-register,  Malone   accounts   for  hy 
assuming  that  he  was  bom  before  1558,  which  is  not  im* 
probable.   With  regard  to  the  distinguished  comedian  Thomas 
Greene,  Malone*s  conjecture  goes  so  far  even  as  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  connection  of  Shakespeare's.^     However,  the 
genuineness  of  the  lines  quoted  by  Ohetwood  from  "  The  Two 
Maids  of  Moreclack,"  upon  which  Malone  bases  his  suppo- 
sition, are  extremely  doubtful ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  ''Thomas  Greene  alias  Shakspere,''  who  was  buried  at 
Stratford  on  the  6th  of  March,  1589,  was  the  father  of  the 
actor  and  a  relative  of  Shakespeare's.     Richard  Field  also,  a 
man  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stage,  who  was,  in  fact,  a 
printer,  is  also  said  to  have  come  to  London  from  Shake- 
speare's county.     It  was  Field  who  printed   Shakespeare's 
"Venus  and   Adonis,"  and   his   "Lucrece;"   at  all  events 
Collier  maintains  that  he  found  the  following  entry  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  the  date  of  10th  oi 
August,  1579 :  *•  Richard  Feylde,  sonne  of  Henry  Feilde,  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  countye  of  Warwick,   tanner, 
hath  put  him  selfe  apprentis  to  george  bishop,  citizen  and 
stacioner  of  London,  for  vii  yeres  from  Michaelmas  next." ' 
According  to  this,  Richard  would  be  a  son  of  the  Henry  Field 
of  whose  property  the  poet's  father  had  to  make  a  valuation 
in  1592.     It  is  strange,  certainly,  that  Malone,  Steevens,  and 
Chalmers,  among  others,  have  been  unable  to  find  this  entry 
on  looking  through  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  an 
entry  that  looks  suspicious  even  from  the  fulness  of  the  details ; 
it  is  even   stranger,   however,   that  the  conjectures   which 
Collier  brings  forward  in  his   "Memoirs  of  the  Principal 
Actors,"  respecting  R.  Field,  should  be  confirmed  by  this  very 
entry,  almost  word  for  word.     It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
Collier  has  not  again,  as  upon  a  previous  occasion,  come  for- 

'  See  Drake,  l,c, ;  Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  xi.  175  ff. 

'  J.  P.  Collier,  Richard  Field  (the  printer  of  Shakespeare's  Vemts  and 
Adonis  and  Lucrece),  Nathaniel  Fitld^  Anthony  Munday,  and  Henry  Chettle 
in  The  Shakespeare  Soeiety^s  Papers,  iv.  36-40 ;  Spenaer^a  Works,  ed.  Collier, 
i.  Ixxi. — Below  the  abore  quotation  is  added  the  further  remark :  "  It  is 
agreed  that  this  Apprentis  shall  serre  the  first  yi  yeres  of  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  said  YautroUier  whose  name  is  inserted  in  the  margin  to  leame 
the  arte  of  printinee,  and  the  vii<^  jere  with  the  said  g.  bishop."  How 
extraordinary !   Why  the  last  year  with  a  different  employer  ? 
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ward  with  a  spurious  docament.  With  greater  certainty  we 
may  assume  that  William  Warner,  the  author  of  "  Albion's 
England"  (1586),  and  Michael  Drayton,  the  author  of  ''Poly- 
olbion,"  came  from  Warwickshire,  while  the  sonnet- writer 
Daniel,  Shakespeare's  models  was  married  to  a  lady  from 
Warwickshire,  or,  at  least,  was  in  love  with  some  such  lady, 
whom  he  addresses  as  Delia,  and  says  she  lived  by  the  Avon.^ 
Drayton,  who,  according  to  Aubrey,  was  bom  in  1563,  in 
Atfaerston-upon-Stour  (or  in  the  neighbouring  village,  Harshul), 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  certainly  an  early  acquaintance  of 
Shakespeare's,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  praise  he  gives 
to  Shakespeare's  '*  Lucrece,"  in  his  poem  entitled,  **  Mathilda 
the  chast,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Bol]«rt  Fitzwater  "  (1594)  ;  ^ 
besides,  Drayton  is  mentioned  by  name,  shortly  before  ShaJce- 
speare's  death,  as  having  been  an  acquaintance  or  guest  of 
the  poet's  at  Stratford.  Even  Spenser — although  undoubtedly 
bom  in  London,  may  possibly  have  lived  in  Warwickshire  for 
a  time,  where  his  father  seems  to  have  settled  at  Kingsbury 
in  1569.*  Collier,  in  endeavouring  to  show  Spenser's  connec- 
tion with  Warwickshire,  points  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
1596  he  had  the  first  six  Books  of  his  '*  Faiiy  Queen  "  printed 
by  Richard  Field,  whom  he  had  been  induced  to  employ  as 
they  both  belonged  to  the  same  county. 

According  to  a  new  and  very  unexpected  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  meant  altogether  seriously, 
William  Blades  makes  out  that — owing  to  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  printing  exhibited  in  his  works — Shake- 
speare, before  becoming  an  actor,  must  for  about  three  years 
have  been  employed  in  the  printing  establishment  of  Thomas 
Vautrollier,  not,  iqdeed,  as  a  type-setter,  but  perhaps  as  a 
reader  or  some  sort  of  assistant.^     Shakespeare  is  said  to  have 

^  Spenser's  Works,  ed.  Collier,  i.  x.  note;  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere;  a 
Biogrijphy,  395  ff. — With  regard  to  Warner,  see  Wood's  Athen,  Oxon^,  ed. 
Bliss,  i.  765. 

3  Drake,  i.  615  ft,  ii.  39;  Ingleby,  Shakespeare's  Ceniurie  of  Pray&e 
(2nded.),  p.  13. 

*  Spenser's  Works,  ed.  Collier,  i.  ix.  ff. ;  Collier,  Shakespeare's  Works 
(1868),  i.  95. 

^  Shakspere  and  Typography ;  being  an  Attempt  to  show  Shaksper^s 
Personal  Connection  with,  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  the  Art  of  Printing, 
&c.,bj  William  Blades,  London,  THibner  and  Co.,  1872. — ^Acoording  to 
7^  Athenesum.  1872,  ii.  337  (Sept.  14),  The  Scottish  Typographical  Circular^ 
Aug.  2,  1862,  had  already  oontained  a  short  essay  on  Shakespeare  a  Printer, 
Blades  does  not  mention  it,  and  eridently  did  not  know  of  it. 
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owed  his  introdiiction  to  this  establishment  (which  was  situ- 
ated in  Blackfriars,  close  to  the  theatre)  to  the  young  poet 
Bichard  Field,  who,  in  1588,  married  Yantrollier's  daughter. 
Jacqueline,  and  hence  must  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  family  some  time  previously ;  in  fact,  after  his  father-in- 
law's  death,  B.  Field  took  charge  of  the  business  for  a  time. 
The  reorganization  of  the  business  after  YautroUier's  death  is 
said  to  have  ofPered  Shakespeare  the  opportunity  of  leaving  it 
and  of  devoting  himself  to  the  stage.  Blades  supports  his  hypo- 
thesis npon  the  already-mentioned  entry  concerning  Bichard 
Field  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  also  upon 
the  entry  of   B.  Field's  marriage  in  the  church  register  of 
Blackfriars,  dated  12th  of  January,  1588,  and  considers  that 
Richard  Field  must  accordingly  have  been  from  the  same  county 
and  a  friend  of  Shakespeare's  as  a  boy.  But,  as  both  these  docu- 
ments were  discovered  and  published  by  Collier,  it  seems  neces- 
saiy  that  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into  and  established 
anew  before  any  further  reliable  statements  can  be  founded 
npon  them.    Still,  these  documents  do  not  by  any  means  form 
the  only  substratum  of  Blades'  hypothesis  ;  he  gives  a  stately 
series  of  quotations  in  favour  of  his  supposition,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Lord  Campbell  does  in  favour  of  the  attorney- 
hypothesis.     And,  in  fact,  even  after  setting  aside  those  pas- 
sages where  the  inferences  seem  too  far-fetched,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  poet  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  aH  of 
type-setting  and  printing,  and  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  know- 
ledge in  his  poetic  works.    But  this  surely  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  Shakespeare  must  have  stood  in  any  direct  connec- 
tion with  a  printing  or  publishing  business.     Like  every  other 
young  writer,  Shakespeare  probably  took  an  inquisitive  interest 
in  the  magic  art  which  confers  paper  immortality,  and  the 
printing  of  his  two  epic  poems,  which  he  superintended  him- 
self, would  offer  ample  opportunity  for  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  printing  establishment  of  the  publisher,  who  was, 
moreover,  a  personal  friend.    YautroUier's  publishing  house, 
which  passed  into  B.  Field's  hands,  Shakespeare  may  also  have 
become  acquainted  with  on  this  occasion.  At  all  events,  his  con- 
nection with  the  publishing  house  throws  unexpected  light  upon 
the  poet's  intellectual  development,  as  well  as  upon  his  social 
surroundings,  for  in  YautroUier's  establishment  were  to  be 
found  works  of  all  kinds  that  must  eminently  have  influenced 
his  mental  culture,  and  tended  to  extend  and  promote  his  know- 
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ledge  of  various  subjects.  This  chapter  in  Blades'  work  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  book,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  any  force  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  he  brings 
forward.  Shakespeare  might  very  well  have  been  acquainted 
with  Vautrollier*s  establishment  without  ever  having  been 
employed  there  himself.  We  find  in  the  list  of  works  pub- 
lished by  VautroUier,  two  treatises  on  Music ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1576);  Calvin's  "Institutio  ChristianaB  Religionis," 
both  in  a  Latin  and  in  an  English  translation  by  Norton  (1576 
and  1578) ;  Scipio  Lentulo's  Italian  Grammar,  translated  by 
Henry  Grantham  (1678,  and  anew  edition  in  1587)  ;  "  Campo 
di  Fior,  or  else  the  Flourie  field  of  foure  Languages,  for 
the  Furtherance  of  the  Learners  of  the  Latine,  French, 
English,  but  chiefly  of  the  Italian  tongue  "  (1583)  ;  "A  most 
easie,  perfect,  and  absolute  way  to  learne  the  French  tongue  " 
(1581)  ;  **  Phrases  Lingu®  Latince"  (1579)  ;  North's  ''  Plu- 
tarch's  Lives"  (1579);  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses," his "Epistle-s," 
and  "Art  of  Loving  " — Shakespeare  mentions  Ovid  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  Latin  poet ;  Cicero's  "  Orator,"  in 
various  editions  ;^  and  finally,  **  A  Treatise  of  Melancholic  : 
containing  the  Causes  thereof  and  Reasons  of  the  strange 
Effects  it  worketh  in  our  Minds  and  Bodies  "  (1686).  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Blades  has  not  inquired  more  closely 
into  the  contents  of  this  lant-mentioned  work  in  connection 
with  Shakespeare's  works. 

Although  not  disposed  to  attach  any  undae  importance  to 
any  of  the  above  individual  statements  and  combinations,  we 
may,  at  least,  accept  the  well-founded  belief  that  Warwickshire 
men  formed  an  imp  )rtant  element  in  the  literary  and  theatrical 
life  of  London,  ?  nd  that,  accordingly,  Shakespeare's  move  to 
the  metropolis  was  in  no  way  a  reckless  expedition  into  un- 
known regions ;  he  mast  have  known  that  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  there  advice  and  active  help  towards  a  future  career. 
With  the  one  exception  of  his  marriage,  Shakespeare,  as 
already  said,  proved  himself  thronghout  life  a  man  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  ready  to  make  use  of  outward  circumstances  and 
worldly  advantages.  And  for  this  reason  alone  the  often- 
quoted  anecdote  of  Shakespeare's  having  commenced  his 
career  in  London  by  holding  the  horses  of  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  theatre,  does  not  deserve  credence.'    Cibber,  who 

'  Compare  TUus  Andronicus,  iv.  1,  and  Henry  FZ,  Part  XL,  iv.  1. 

^  Halliwell  has  recently,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Life  qf  ShaA-espearey 
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was  the  first  to  relate  this  story,  in  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  Poets  " 
(1753),  sajs  that  it  was  commanicated  by  Davenant  to  Better- 
ton,  by  Betterton  to  Bowe  (who,  however,  does  not  mention 
it),  by  Bowe  to  Pope,  and  finally  by  Pope  to  Dr.  Newton  ;  he 
relates  that  as  coaches^  were  bat  little  nsed  at  the  time,  it 
was  the  custom  to  go  on  horseback  to  the  theatre,  and  to  em- 
ploy boys  to  hold  or  lead  about  the  horses  while  their  owners 
attended  the  play ;  that  Shakespeare  soon  proved  himself  so 
re^j  and  reliable  4  this  businessTat  anygi^t  person  coming 
to  the  theatre  did  not  care  to  entrust  his  horse  to  anyone  else ; 
hence  that  Shakespeare  had  to  engage  boys  to  assist  him,  who 
offered  themselves  to  customers  by  calling  out,  '*  I  am  Shake- 
8peare*s  boy,  sir."  Even  the  explanation  given  by  Knight  *  in 
justification  of  the  story,  that  it  was  an  age  when  horse-stealing 
was  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences,  cannot  be  accepted. 
Knight  says  that  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
employed  trustworthy  boys  for  the  business,  and  been  himself 
a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  horses,  and  hence  that  the 
boys  may  have  used  the  cry  in  recommendation  of  their  trust- 
worthiness. But  how  could  Shakespeare,  who  was  himself 
without  means,  have  become  guarantee  for  others.  If  he  had 
been  in  a  position  to  stand  surety,  not  only  for  one,  but  for 
several  horses,  he  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  tolerably  good 
circumstances.  According  to  Knight,  Shakespeare  never  held 
the  horses  himself.  In  fact,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  incredible 
that  Shakespeare  should  ever  have  so  demeaned  himself ;  he 
— a  married  man  and  father  of  three  children,  the  son  of  a 
respected  family,  who  had  enjoyed  a  comparatively  good  edu- 
cation, and  who,  besides,  bore  within  his  breast  the  divine 


pp.  1-S,  endeavoared  to  uphold  the  truth  of  this  story.  See  also  Outlines,  i. 
69  (T. 

^  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  coaches  into  London  (1564,  and  also 
the  above-mentioned  canvas-covered  waggons)  and  the  manner  of  travelling 
to  the  theatre,  see  Collier,  Hist.  Eng,  iMim.  Poetry,  iii.  406  ff.  It  seems 
strange  that  no  sort  of  stables  or  stalls  were  erected  at  the  theatres  for  the 
shelter  of  horses,  which  woald  certainly  hare  proved  a  profitable  under- 
taking if  most  persons  came  to  the  theatres  on  horseback.  See  De  Quincey, 
p.  62.  The  main  high  road  through  London  in  those  days  was  the  Thames, 
and  all  the  theatres  were  situated  close  to  the  river.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
sapposed  that  more  persons  came  to  the  theatre  by  barge  than  on  horse- 
back ;  this  would  also  account  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable  number  of 
watermen.     Compare  Kirtff  Henry  F7//.,  i.  3,  and  i.  4. 

'  Wm.  Shakspere;  a  Biography,  282  tf. 
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spark  of  poetic  genius,  and  the  ambitious  feelings  that  must 
assuredly  have  accompanied  it — could  not  have  so  thrown  him- 
self away,  unless  in  the  most  abject  want,  and  driven  to  it  by 
hunger.  Now  to  all  appearance  Shakespeare  was  in  no  way  in 
any  such  straitened  circumstances.  He  possessed  accomplish- 
ments enough  to  have  earned  a  living  in  some  more  refined, 
or,  at  least,  in  some  more  remunerative  way,  and  to  have  found 
some  employment  in  the  theatre  itself.  If  he  did  not  begin  at 
the  outset  by  taking  some  subordinate  parts  on  the  stage,  he 
might  have  obtained  employment  by  copying  out  the  actors' 
parts,  or  in  some  other  of  the  many  occupations  to  be  had  in 
connection  with  a  theatre.  In  fact,  to  state  it  in  a  few  words, 
the  story  about  Shakespeare's  having  held  horses  at  the 
theatre  cannot  be  true.  Another  legend  says  that  Shakespeare 
was  at  first  a  "  call-boy,*'  i.e.,  the  prompter's  assistant  to  call 
the  actors  when  it  was  their  turn  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
Apart  from  other  facts,  this  would  not  seem  unlikely,  if  only 
the  external  evidence  of  the  story  were  better  accredited  ;  but 
we  do  not  even  know  where  it  originated.^  In  any  case  Shake- 
speare must  have  devoted  some  time  to  studying  an  actor's 
business,  however  quickly  he  may  have  learned  it,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Heminge  or  Greene  may  have  been  his 
teachers ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  for  such  students 
to  receive  instruction  from  some  eminent  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  supposition  would  agree  with  Bowe's  report  that 
Shakespeare  came  to  the  theatre  '*  in  a  very  mean  rank,"  and 
also  with  the  communication  made  by  the  old  Stratford  parish- 
clerk  of  eighty  years  to  Dowdall  in  1693,  "  that  Shakespeare 
was  received  into  a  playhouse  as  a  serviture."  Richard  Bur- 
bage,  who  began  his  theatrical  career  about  the  same  time  as 
Shakespeare,  had,  according  to  Drake,  not  undertaken  any 
higher  part  than  that  of  a  messenger  till  1589,  so  that  very 
likely  Shakespeare  may  have  outstripped  him. 

But  before  we  enter  more  fully  upon  Shakespeare's  connec- 
tion with  the  stage — which  can  be  better  done  in  a  separate 
chapter — ^we  must  examine  those  hypotheses  according  to 
which  Shakespeare-— either  immediately  after  leaving  Strat- 
ford, or  at  a  later  period  in  his  life  in  London — is  said  to  have 
visited  the  Continent,  that  is,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
perhaps  even  to  have  made  a  shorter  or  longer  stay  in  one  or 

^  Urake,  i.  420. 
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other  of  these  countries.^  John  Brace,  in  an  essay  entitled, 
"  Who  was  Will,  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  jesting  player  ?  "  * 
has  pointed  oat  that  Shakespeare  coald  only  have  escaped  Sir 
Thomas  Lacy's  vengeance  by  joining  the  Servants  of  the  Earl, 
of  Leicester,  who  went  to  the  'Netherlands  in  1585  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  troops.  Leicester,  as  we  know, 
took  his  company  of  actors  with  him,  and  Brace  m9,kes  oat- 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  member  of  the  tronpe,  althoagh  he 
hesitates  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  "jesting  player.'*" 
William  Thorns  and  Dr.  William  Bell  not  only  agree  to  th& 
identity,  bat  both  carry  the  hypothesis  farther,  each  in  hia 
own  way.'  Thoms  promotes  Shakespeare  from  an  actor  into* 
a  soldier  in  Leicester's  service,  and  Bell  believes  him  to  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany  in  order  to  join  the  so-called 
English  comedians.  In  Germany  Shakespeare  is  not  only 
said  to  have  laid  the  foimdation  of  his  wealth — the  English 
comedians  having  done  a  very  good  bnsiness  there — bat  also- 
to  have  become  personally  acqaainted  with  Ayrer,  to  have 
acted  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  in  some  of  Hans  Sachs's.  All  of 
these  conjectares,  however,  may  be  said  to  float  on  air,  for  the 
argaments  raised  in  their  favour  are  much  too  weak  for  so 
weighty  a  constraction  to  be  based  on  them.  Much  more 
plaosible  is  the  hypothesis  brought  forward,  among  others,  by 
Gh.  A.  Brown,  that  Shakespeare  visited  Northern  Italy,  and 
Venice  in  particular.^  In  fact  there  occur  in  Shakespeare,  in. 
his  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  "  Othello,"  and  more  especially 
in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  numerous  details  which  prov& 
him  to  have  possessed  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Italian  circumstances  and  peculiarities,  that  they  can  scarcely 
he  accounted  for  except  by  the  supposition  that  he  wrote  from 
personal  observation.  If  any  one  of  the  supposed  travels  of 
Shakespeare  can  be  made  to  seem  probable,  it  is  a  visit  to- 
TJpper  Italy,  and  it  would  further  have  to  be  assigned  to  the 
year  1593,  when  the  London  theatres  were  closed  for  several 
months  owing  to  the  plague.     On  the  other  hand,  the  journey 

'  See  The  Suppoted  TraveU  of  Shakespeare  in  my  Eeeaye  on  Shakespeare" 
(Loud,  1874),  pp.  254-315.    Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

^  In  The  SMUcemwre  Societies  Papers,  i.  88-95. 

'  WiUiam  J.  Thoms,  Three  Notelets  on  Shakespeare^  London,  1865,  pp. 
115-136,  and  pp.  3-22  ;  Dr.  William  Bell,  Shakespeare's  Puck,  Lond.,  1852> 
60,  ii.  227-834. 

*  Ch.  A.  Brown,  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,  London,  1838. 
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which  Ch.  Knight  aissnmes  Shakespeare  to  have  made  to 
Scotland  appears  to  as  improbable.^  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  conjectures  are  all  mere  combinations,  and  that  we 
have  no  actnal  or  documentary  evidence  to  rely  upon ;  still 
the  further  development  of  these  very  inquiries  touch  upon 
80  many  attractive  and  important  points  in  Shakespearean 
criticism  that,  for  this  reason  alone,  they  are  by  no  means  fruit- 
less, and  hence  cannot  be  set  aside  without  dne  consideration. 

If,  in  following  the  documentary  evidence,  we  are  to  assume 
that  Shakespeare's  whole  life  was  spent  in  Stratford  and 
London,  oar  duty  is  now  to  give  a  glance  at  London  as  it  was 
in  his  day,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  examined  Stratford  as 
it  was  then.'  Shakespeare's  London  !  What  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  historical  and  literary  investigation  is  comprised 
in  these  two  words  !  Can  Shakespeare's  London  be  less  signi- 
ficant and  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  poetry  and  literature, 
as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  following  the  course  of  hnman 
progress,  than  is  the  Athens  of  Sophocles  or  the  Rome  of 
Virgil — poor  though  it  may  be  in  striking  features  of  natural 
beauty  and  in  conspicuous  architectural  monuments,  as  com- 
pared with  those  two  brilliant  centres  of  classic  antiquity  ? 
But  although  it  lacked  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  south,  and 
although  neither  an  Acropolis  nor  a  Coliseum  rose  up  into  the 
glorious  azure  of  the  sky — London  was  not  without  pleasant, 
picturesque  surroundings,  especially  on  the  north  side,  nor  was 
the  city  wanting  in  conspicuous  creations  of  the  human  hand ;  it 
had,  in  fact,  become  an  important  centre  of  political,  industrial, 
and  social  life,  and,  in  this  respect,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Teutonic  nations. 

The  London  of  those  days  did  not  present  the  gigantic 
uniformity  of  the  modem  metropolis,  and  had  not  as  yet 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  the  whirl  of  business  life.  It  was 
not  as  yet  a  whole  province  covered  with  houses,  but  a  city  of 
moderate  size,  surveyable  from  end  to  end,  with  walls  and 
gates,  beyond  which  lay  pleasant  suburbs.     There  were  as  yet 

^  Knight,  Wm.  Shakspere;  a  Biography ,  p.  345  if. ;  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, ed.  by  H.  H.  Furness,  Philadelphia,  1837,  pp.  407-410. 

'  Compare Su>we*s  Survey;  Camden ;  Manningham's  Diary,  &c. — Knight, 
Pictorial  History  of  England^ — Cunningham,  London  Past  and  Present ; 
Froude,  History  of  England. — W.  G.  Thombury,  Shakeapear^s  England  ; 
or,  Sketches  of  our  Social  History  in  the  Reign  of  Mizaheth,  Lond.,  1856, 
2  vols. — Drake,  p.  417  if. — Shakespear^s  London,  in  Julius  Kodenb'org'a 
Studien-reisen  in  England  (Leipzig,  1872),  pp.  67-112. 
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no  bailding  societies  which  erected,  upon  speculation,  row  apon 
row  of  streets  and  squares,  in  barrack-like  uniformity^  Com- 
pared with  the  London  of  to-day,  it  possessed  colour  and  the 
stamp  of  originality ;  for,  as  in  the  southern  climes,  business  and 
domestic  operations  were  ccirried  on  in  the  streets — and  then 
the  red  houses  with  their  woodwork,  high  gables,  oriel  windows 
and  terraces,  and  the  inhabitants  in  picturesque  and  g&j  attire. 
The  upper  circles  of  society  did  not,  as  yet,  live  apart  in 
other  districts ;  the  nobility  still  had  their  mansions  among 
the  burgher  class  and  the  working  people.  Queen  Elizabeth 
might  be  seen  driving  in  an  unwieldy  gilt  coach  to  some 
solemn  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  riding  through  the 
city  to  the  Tower,  to  her  hunting  grounds,  to  a  review  of  her 
troops,  or  might  be  seen  starting  for  Richmond  or  Greenwich, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue,  on  one  of  her  magnificent 
barges  that  were  kept  in  readiness  close  to  where  the  theatres 
stood.  Such  a  scene,  with  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, might  have  led  Shakespeare  to  think  of  the  brilliant 
picture  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus.*  The  Thames  was  crossed 
by  one  bridge  only,  and  was  still  pure  and  clear  as  crystal ; 
swans  swam  about  on  it,  and  gardens  and  meadows  lined  its 
banks  where  we  now  have  dusty  wharfs  and  warehouses. 
Hundreds  of  boats  would  be  skimming  up  and  down  the 
stream,  and  incessant  would  be  the  calls  between  the  boat- 
men of  "Westward  ho!"  or  "Eastward  ho!"®  And  yet 
the  loungers  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and  at  Queenhithe 
could  amuse  themselves  by  catching  salmon.^  In  the  streets 
crowds  would  be  passing  to  and  fro ;  above  all,  the  well-known 
and  dreaded  apprentices,  whose  business  it  was  to  attract 
customers  by  calling  out  in  front  of  the  shops  :  "  What  d'y© 
lack,  gentles  ?  what  d'ye  lack  ?  My  ware  is  best !  Here 
shall  you  have  your  choice  ! "  &c.*     Foreigners,  too,  of  every 

*  Harrison,  DeseriptioJi  of  England ^  ed.  Fumi%'all,  p.  Ixxxvi. 

'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.   2. — Harrison,  Description,  ed.  Fumivall, 
p.  Ixxix. 

*  Compare  Peele,  Edward  I.  (ed.  Dyoe,  1861),  p.  409. — Dekker  and 
Webeter's  Westward  Ho! 

*  Dekker*s  Knight  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  17. — Harrison,  ed.   Fornivall, 
pp.  XXXV.  and  xxxvii. 

*  Compare  Eastward  Ho!  I  I:     "  What  do  ye  lack,  sir?     What  is't 
yoa'll  bay,  sir  ?  .  .  .  Wilt  thou  cry,  what  is't  ye  lack  ?    stand  with  a  bare 

Site  and  a  dropping  nose,  under  a  wooden  penthouse,  and  art  a  gentleman." 
empe's  Nine  Dayi  Wonder,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  14,  &c. 
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nationality,  resident  in  London,  woald  be  met  with.  Amid  all 
this  life  every  now  and  again  would  be  seen  the  perambulation 
of  one  or  other  of  the  guilds,  wedding  processions,  groups  of 
country  folk,  gay  companies  of  train-bands  and  archers ;  also 
vendors  of  dilEerent  kinds  of  articles,  each  with  their  own 
peculiar  cry.  As  yet  there  was  no  incessant  rattle  of  cabs 
or  omnibuses  and  heavily-laden  waggons,  nor  the  deafening 
shriek  of  railway  engines,  to  bewilder  one  at  every  turn  and 
comer,  nor  had  every  bright  bit  of  colour  been  changed  into  a 
melancholy  grey  by  the  reeking  smoke  of  factories.  The 
city  was  rich  in  springs  and  gardens,  and  the  inhabitants  still 
had  leisure  to  enjoy  their  existence ;  time  had  not  yet  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  money,  and  men  enjoyed  their  gossip  at 
the  barbers'  and  tobacconists*  shops ;  at  the  latter,  instruction 
was  even  given  in  the  art  of  smoking,  and  in  1614  it  is  said 
that  there  were  no  less  than  7,000  such  shops  in  London.^ 
St.  Paul's  was  a  rendezvous  for  promenaders  and  idle  folk ; 
and  on  certain  days,  Smithfield  and  its  Fair  would  be  the 
centre  of  attraction ;  also  Bartholomew  Fair,  with  its  puppet- 
shows  and  exhibitions  of  curiosities,  where  Bankes  and  his 
dancing-horse  Morocco  created  a  great  sensation  for  a  long' 
time;^  South wark,  too,  with  its  Pans  Garden,  attracted 
visitors  to  see  the  bear-baiting;  it  was  here  that  the  famous  bear 
Sackerson  put  the  women  in  a  pleasant  state  of  flutter ;  Master 
Slender  had  seen  the  bear  loose  twenty  times,  and  taken  it  by 
the  chain.'    No  less  attractive  were  the  bowling-alleys,^  the 

^  Smoking,  the  latest  fashion  among  the  ilite  in  the  Elizabethan  period^ 
is  indeed  mentioned  by  B.  Jonson  {Ji:tfery  Man  in  his  Humour ,  iii.  2  ;  Every 
Man  out  qf  his  Humour,  t.  1 ;  The  Alchemist,  t.  !,&&),  but  nowhere  by 
Shakespeare.  Can  it  he  that  he  had  an  objection  to  it  somewhat  like 
James  1.,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  well-known  book,  A  Counter-bkut  to 
Tobacco  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  jeunesse  doree  eyen  smoked  «on 
the  stage.  Smoking  was  practised  with  every  luxury  ;  for  instance,  siWer 
tobacco-boxes,  silver  coke-bowls  and  coke-tongs  are  spoken  of,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  a  very  expensive  luxury,  even  though  the  statements  in 
Thornbury,  Shakeapear^s  England,  i.  170-179,  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 
Compare  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (1592);  Rowland,  Tis 
Merry  when  Gossips  Meet  (1602 ;  Shakespeare  Society's  Publications) ;  Rich, 
Bonestie  of  this  Age  (1614) ;  Decker,  Gull's  Horn  Book,  &c.  5  W.  Thornbury, 
Shakespeare's  Siience  about  Smoking,  in  N,  and  Q.,  1866,  No.  210,  p.  1. 
Compare  also  No.  218,  p.  171 ;  No.  220,  p.  228,  &c. 

'  See  Lov^s  Labour's  Lost,  i.  2 :  "  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you,"  and 
commentators  on  this  passage. — B.  Jonsun,  Bartholomew  Fair. — Narea^ 
BanJ^s  Horse  and  Morocco. 

»  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

^  According  to  iC.  Richard  U,,  iii.  4,  women  also  played  at  bowls. 
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fights  at  the  Cock*pit  and  the  tent-pegging  in  the  tiltjard ; 
and  jet  all  these  amusements  were  even  sarpassed  by  the  newly- 
risen  star  of  the  theatre. 

There  are  several  plans  of  old  London ;  the  earliest,  or,  at 
least  one  of  the  earliest,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Civitas 
Londinom,"  by  Ralph  Agas  or  Aggas,  first  published  in  1560, 
and  which  subsequently  seems  to  have  appeared  in  other 
editions,  as  the  city  increased  in  size ;  *  it  measures  6j;  feet  in 
length  and  2  feet  4^  inches  in  height.  A  reduced  imitation 
of  this  plan,  in  bird's-eye  view  (or  a  copy  from  one  common 
original),  is  pubh'shed  in  a  German  work  by  G^orgius  Brauu, 
dated  1574.'  A  third  plan  was  made  in  1598  by  John  Norden, 
and  was  engraved  that  same  year  by  Pieter  van  den  Keere ; 
copies  of  this  plan,  together  with  explanations,  are  given  by 
Halliwell^  and  in  Harrison.^  In  this  plan  the  Play  Howse, 
i.e.,  the  Rose  Theatre,  is  marked  on  the  Bankside,  whereas  the 
Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  which  stood  in  the  fields  outside 
Bishop's  Gtkte,  are  not  marked,  and  neither  are  they  marked 
in  the  plan  by  Agas  or  in  that  by  Braun.^ 

The  population  of  London  during  the  reign  of  the  Bloody 
Mary  is  estimated  by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni 
Micheli,  at  150,000,  or,  according  to  other  MS.  reports  of  his, 
at  180,000  souls.  The  population  must  have  increased  at  an 
almost  inconceivable  rate,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  reports  of  a 
second  Venetian  ambassador,  Marc  Antonio  Correr,  who,  in 
1610,  reckoned  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  300,000  soals;^ 

^  Of  Agas's  plan  only  two  genaine  copies  now  exist — one  in  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge  (in  the  Pepysian  Library),  and  the  other  in  the  Guild- 
hall, London.  Of  the  hitter  an  excellent  facsimile  was  published  in  1874 
by  William  Henry  Overall,  under  the  title  of  Cimtcu  Londimcm.  A  Survey 
rfthe  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Soutkwark  and  Parts 
Adjacent  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  JPubltshed  in  Facsimile  from  the 
Original  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  with  a  Biographical  Account  of  Ralph 
Agas  and  a  Critical  and  Historical  Examination  of  the  Work  and  of  the 
teveral  so-called  Reproductions  of  it  by  Vertue  and  Others. 

'  Beschreibung  und  Contrqfdetur  der  vomembsten  Stat  der  Welt  von 
6eors;iu8  Braan,  Simon  Novellanns,  und  Franciscns  Hohenberg  (1574). 
The  uoperial  privilege  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  general  introduction,  aro 
dated  1572,  hence  eight  years  after  Shakespeare's  birth. 

*  Ulustraiions  of  the  Lafe  of  Shakespeare,  London,  1874,  p.  4  ff. 
^  Description  of  England,  ed.  Fnrnivall,  p.  xli  f 

*  See  also  Harrison,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  Ixxxix  ff.  A  fourth  view  (not  a 
plan)  of  London,  from  the  year  1603,  is  given  by  Halliwell  in  his  Illustra- 
tions, p.  44.     See  also  Outlines,  i.  76  and  166. 

*  Preaoott,PAt7ij7p//.,Tol.  i.  chap.  3,  init.,  vol.  ii.  chap,  i.— Rye,  England 
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however,  according  to  Ranmer,^  another  Venetian,  Molino, 
estimated  the  population  at  300,000  in  1607.  The  number  of 
foreigners  in  London  was  extremely  large,  and  in  1621  the 
colon  J  of  foreigners  of  all  nations  found  settled  there  amounted 
to  no  less  than  10,000  persons.^  Commerce,  trade,  and  the 
industries  were  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  Thames 
alone,  according  to  John  Norden  in  his  MS.  description  of 
Essex  (1594),  gave  occupation  to  40,000  men  as  boatmen, 
sailors,  fishermen,  and  others.'"*  G-reat  political  and  historical 
events  had  put  new  life  into  the  English  nation,  and  given  it 
an  important  impetus,  which  manifested  itself  in  London  more 
especially,  and  exercised  a  stimulating  influence  upon  literature 
and  poetry.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Shakespeare  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  his  life  cast  in  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical periods,  the  gravitating  point  of  which  lay  principally 
in  London.^  The  horrors  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had 
entrapped  three  generations,  had  come  to  an  end,  and  there  now 
arose  the  beneficent  fruits  of  that  bloody  season.  Feudalism, 
with  its  limitations  and  restrictions,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
nation  was  now  able  to  advance  f  reel  v.  The  Reformation, 
which  in  Germany — ^in  keeping  with  the  national  character 
— had  acted  more  inwardly  in  freeing  the  conscience,  in  Eng- 
land took  more  of  a  political  form,  and  reached  its  climax  in 
the  hostile  position  assumed  by  Protestant  England  towards 
Spain,  the  representative  of  Catholicism ;  hence,  in  the  political 
antagonism  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  the  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  opposition  at  once  became  mixed  with  political 

as  seen  by  Foreigners,  p.  225  f ,  372.  The  population  of  Paris  at  this  time 
was  computed  at  .')00,00i),  Antwerp  at  100,000,  Brussels  at  75,000,  and 
Ghent  at  70,000. 

^  BeitTdqi\  i.  606  and  624. 

"  Wm.  l)urrant  Cooper,  Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants  and  Aliens  (Camden 
Society's  Publications).  With  what  success  Shakespeare  made  use  of  his 
observations  of  these  ibrei^ers  we  have  proof, amon^  others,  in  his  J  >r.  Oaius, 
in  The  Merry  WivcJty  Monsieur  Parolles  in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and 
])on  Armado  in  Love's  Labours  Lost.  The  Jews  alone  were  forbidden  to 
settle  in  London  (or  anywhere  else  in  England),  although  some  may  have 
succeeded  in  creeping  in  ;  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  country  in  1287 
(or  1290)  by  Edward  I.,  and  it  was  not  till  1652,  under  Cromwell,  that  they 
wore  again  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country.  It  is  therefore  doubtful,  where 
Shakespeare  can  have  made  his  study  of  Shy  lock. -^My  Essays  on  Shake- 
speare, 107  and  281  if. 

^  Kye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  p.  185. 

*  Gervinus,  Shakespeare  Commentaries,  translated  by  F.  E.  Bunn^tt, 
London,  1875,  pp.  877-887. 
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and  commercial  interests,  and  these  latter  formed  the  deter- 
mining and  decisive  motives ;  the  main  thing  to  be  done  was, 
therefore,  to  wrest  the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
To  assist  the  Netherlands  against  their  Spanish  oppressors 
was,  therefore,  an  urgent  wish  of  the  English  people,  and  for 
manj  years  the  young  men  of  England,  athirst  for  deeds  of 
glory,  found  there  a  welcome  field  for  their  love  of  action ; 
and  this  we  find  mirrored  in  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Ben  Jonson  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  shortly 
after  Shakespeare  left  Stratford,  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
I'eceived  his  mortal  wound  at  Ziitphen.  The  day  of  his 
funeral,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1687, 
was  one  of  national  mourning,  and  Shakespeare  in  all  proba- 
bility was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  danger  to  which 
England  seemed  to  have  been  exposed  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
roused  the  nation  to  an  unparalleled  state  of  enthusiasm,  of 
unanimity,  and  of  readiness  to  risk  everything  in  her  cause. 
The  Catholics  went  hand-in-hand  with  their  Protectant  fellow- 
citizens  ;  they  felt,  for  the  moment,  that  they  were  pre-emi- 
nently Englishmen,  not  Catholics,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
not  so  much  a  religious  war  as  a  conflict  between  two  nations. 
Armed  bands  of  men  streamed  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
towards  the  places  in  need  of  defence,  and  gifts  of  money 
poured  in  to  equip  both  army  and  navy.  In  place  of  the 
fifteen  ships  demanded  from  the  city  of  London,  thirty  were 
offered  as  ready  for  the  service  of  the  country,  together  with 
30,000  troops,  and  also  a  grant  of  money  close  upon  £52,000.' 
England  has,  perhaps,  never  celebrated  a  triumph  where  the 
unanimous  joy  of  victory  rose  to  such  a  height  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada ;  and 
yet,  with  religious  humility,  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  God 
alone — Soli  Deo  gloria  are  the  words  inscribed  on  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  this  victory;  another,  struck  in  the 
Netherlands,  has  the  words,  Flavit  Jehovah  et  diesvpati  sunt^ 

After  this  victory  the  star  of  Spain  disappeared  below  the 
horizon,  and  that  of  England  was  in  the  ascendant.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  1588,  Elizabeth  proceeded,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  be  present  at  the  national 

'  Knight,  Wm.  ShakBpere  ;  a  Biogravhy,  p.  337  f. 

^  Compare  Medailic  lUustratioru  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  an^ 
Ireland^  ^.,  by  Edward  Hawkins,  ed.  by  Franks  and  Gmeber  (Lond.  1885), 
i.  145 — The  Spectator,  No.  29^3. 
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thanksgiving,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doabted  that  Shakespeare 
was  present  on  that  occasion.  It  may  well  seem  surprising 
that  Shakespeare,  who  was  snrely  not  behind  any  of  his 
countrymen  in  patriotism,  should  nowhere  have  given  expres- 
sion to  his  joy  at  this  victory.  But  the  lyric  glorification  of 
the  events  of  his  own  day  was  certainly  not  his  aim ;  and, 
indeed,  political  poetry,  which  in  our  day  has  come  to  occupy 
so  prominent  a  position,  is  an  outcome  of  modem  times. 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  however,  speaks  of  having  discovered 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  one  or  more  ballads  on  the  Armada.^ 
The  expedition  against  Cadiz  also,  in  1596,  probably  called 
forth  some  such  expressions  of  interest,  especially  as  the  expe- 
dition was  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  of 
Shakespeare's  patrons. 

A  second  direction  in  which  the  energy  of  the  nation  mani- 
fested its  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  enterprise  were 
the  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  colonies  founded  in  America.  In  America,  too,  the 
English  could  attack  Spain  and  check  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  America  that  most  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations  originated.  The  position  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  Mediterranean  as  pre-eminently 
the  historical  sea — so  to  say,  the  centre  of  civilization — now 
came  to  be  occupied  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  was  the  English 
who  were  foremost  in  this  gigantic  stride  made  by  history. 
And  it  was  not  only  in  the  West  that  these  great  enterprises 
were  undertaken,  voyages  to  the  far  East  also  were  made,  as 
is  proved  by  the  East  India  Company  having  been  established 
in  1600.  The  men  by  whose  energy  the  new  order  of  things 
was  mainly  brought  about,  were  the  two  immortal  naval  heroes, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  English  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 

'  A  Diseowry  that  Shakefpeare  toroie  one  or  mere  Ballads  or  Poems  on  the 
Spanish  Armada^  by  J.  O.  Ualliwell,  Lond.  1866.  Privately  printed. — As 
this  paper,  according  to  tlie  intolerable  English  custom,  was  printed  in  ten 
copies  only,  for  friends,  we  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  obtain 
access  to  it.  An  allusion  to  the  Armada  is  found  in  Kina  John,  iii.  4  ("a 
whole  armada  of  convicted  sail  '*).  The  great  pirate  Val<&,  in  Pericles,  iv. 
2,  probably  owes  his  name  to  the  Spanish  Admiral  Don  Pedro  Valdes,  who 
commanded  the  Andalusian  galleons  of  the  Armada,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  July  22nd,  1588.  The  Spaniards  avenged  the 
capture  of  their  "rreat  pirate"  by  Lope's  Dragontea,  See  Dyoe» 
Gtonary,  under  Valdes, 
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Virginia,  men  with  whom  Shakespeare  must  certainly  have 
been  personally  acquainted.  The  memorable  ship,  the  **  Golden 
Hind  " — in  which  Drake  made  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
upon  which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  him  a  visit  and  dubbed  him 
a  knight — was,  at  her  command,  anchored  oiS  Deptford  in  the 
Thames  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  voyage,  and  it  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  favourite  sights  in  London  both  for 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  ;  hence  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons  who 
went  to  see  itJ  Shakespeare's  patron,  Lord  Southampton, 
was  throughout  life  a  zealous  promoter  of  voyages  of  discovery 
and  of  colonization.  In  1605  he  sent  out  a  ship,  equipped  at 
his  own  expense,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  Council  of  Virginia.  These  undertakings  opened 
up  to  the  English  a  new  and  grand  prospect,  not  only  for  ex- 
tending their  trade  and  maritime  commerce,  but  also  for  the 
spread  of  culture,  and  we  find  an  unmistakable  echo  of  these 
efforts  in  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest." 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation, 
we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  efforts  made  in  organizing 
and  strengthening  the  political  system.  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment was  occupied  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by  proceedings 
against  Scotland — whose  queen  fell  a  victim  to  the  unity  and  in- 
ternal strengthening  of  the  kingdom — and  also  against  Ireland, 
where  the  attempts  at  rebellion  had  to  be  suppressed  by  armed 
force.'  When  England  and  Scotland  became  united  under 
James  I.,  the  old  feuds  and  struggles  came  to  an  end,  and 
internal  peace  was  established,  while  the  power  of  the  State 
became  twice  as  gi'eat  as  it  had  been.  These  events  also  can- 
not possibly  have  failed  to  affect  Shakespeare ;  he  must  have 
been  interested  in  the  increased  greatness  of  his  country  which 
was  manifested  in  every  direction,  and  have  also  felt  the  glory 
which  was  attached  to  Elizabeth's  throne  as  the  greatest  sove- 

^  Londoners  firequently  went  in  holiday  parties  to  the  ship,  where  the 
cabin  senred  as  a  tavern,  but  according  to  Peter  Eisenberg  it  was  already 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1614. — Rye,  England  as  seen  ^  Foreigners,  pp. 
49, 185,  140,  173,219.— In  Eastward  Ho!  iii.  2  (The  Works  of  George  Chap^ 
man :  Plays,  ed.  by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  p.  469}  are  the  words : 
*'  Well  hare  our  provided  supper  brought  aboard  Sir  Francis  Brake  s  ship, 
that  hath  compassed  the  world ;  where,  with  full  cups  and  banquets,  we  will 
^  sacrifice  for  a  pnisperous  voyage  " — hence,  a  farewell  banquet  before 
starting  on  a  Toyage. 

'^  See  the  allusion  to  this  in  the  Prohigue  to  King  Henry  V,,  v. 
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reign  of  her  day.  What  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
dramatic  poet,  however,  was  the  free  scope  that  was  offered 
to  him  on  all  sides  for  the  freest  and  fullest  development  of 
everj  individual  feeling.  In  a  period  exhibiting  such  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  nay,  of  adventure,  nowhere  would  an  obstacle  be 
placed  in  the  path  of  any  justifiable,  often  also  of  any  unjus- 
tifiable species  of  energy ;  everyone  could  assert  himself  in 
his  own  way,  and  show  his  full  individuality.  Public  life 
resembled  the  stage  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  now, 
where  a  good  deal  of  our  individuality  is  checked  by  the  strict 
conventionalities  and  formalities  of  official  and  domestic  lile, 
and  which,  accordingly,  has  but  few  opportunities  for  giving  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  Besides,  the  various  professions  were  not 
BO  overstocked,  and  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  were  less 
great.  Healthy,  energetic  impulse,  successful  undertakings, 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  self,  and  a  sturdy  love  of  adven- 
ture, are  the  characteristic  f clotures  of  the  time.  Elizabeth 
undoubtedly  exercised  both  political  and  religious  pressure, 
and  in  spite  of  parliament  there  was  a  kind  of  absolutism 
about  her  reign,  which,  however,  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  absolutism  that  reigned  supreme  in  Spain;  and  the  English 
people  being  conscious  of  their  power — a  feeling  that  was 
enhanced  by  their  continued  prosperity — would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  in  any  way  checked  or  suppressed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  classicial  culture  which  had  been  called  forth, 
and  had  quickly  been  spread  abroad  by  Humanism,  was  a 
powerful  instrument  in  freeing  and  elevating  the  individual 
character  in  every  class  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Taken  all  in  all,  to  use  Hutten's  words,  it  was  a  joy  to 
live,  and  Shakespeare  had  his  full  share  of  this  joy  of  life ;  no 
mind  could  have  been  more  sensitive  to  all  the  expressions  of 
individual,  as  well  as  of  national  life,  than  his — ^no  one 
could  have  evinced  a  keener  appreciation  of  it. 

London,  however,  was  not  merely  the  political  centre,  it 
was  the  centre  of  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the  kingdom. 
"  London  is  the  foontaine  whose  rivers  flowe  round  about 
England,"  is  said  in  "Pierce  Pennilesse."  *  All  eminent  per- 
sons, or  persons  desirous  of  occupying  an  eminent  position  in 
literature  or  poetry,  science  or  art,  flocked  to  London,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  city  of  good  proportions  for  such  a  con- 
fluence of  intellect.     There  was  no  possibility  of  any  literary 

1  £d.  Collier,  p.  41. 
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actiyity  or  of  obtaining  literary  success,  in  the  provinces; 
for  there  were  as  yet  no  daily  newspapers  or  any  other 
means  of  literary  intercourse,  such  as  nowadays  at  once  com- 
municate every  achievement  to  the  whole  country  and  makes 
it  the  common  property  of  the  nation.  Literary  work, 
accordingly,  was  able  to  overcome  or  lessen  the  disadvan- 
tages of  local  limitation,  only  by  connecting  itself  with  the 
central  city  of  the  kingdom.  This  applied  pre-eminently  to 
dramatic  poetry  and  art,  inasmuch  as  dramatic  works  were  not 
printed  forthwith,  but  belonged  exclusively  to  the  theatrical 
company  which  had  acquired  them  by  purchase ;  the  printing 
crept  in  per  nefas.  At  all  events,  anyone  desirous  of  advanc- 
ing in  his  profession  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  and  hence 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  find  there  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
poets,  ictors,  pamphleteers,  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  National  literature — in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  classical  literature  of  the  court — was  in 
the  ascendant ;  no  wonder  that  it  attracted  the  freshest,  most 
energetic  and  vigorous  intellects  from  every  quarter,  although 
naturally  there  were  some  reckless  spirits  among  the  number. 
They  turned  their  backs  upon  the  pedantry  of  the  universities 
and  the  phUistinism  of  the  provinces,  and  plunged  head  over 
ears  into  the  whirl  of  London  life. 

In  the  same  way  as  we  find  two  main  tendencies  in  litera- 
ture, there  are  at  least  two  great  social  circles  distinguishable, 
the  classic  or  court  circle,  and  in  contradistinction  the  demo- 
cratic or  national  circle,  of  which  latter  the  drama  formed  the 
centre.  The  classical  or  court  poetry  was  the  result  of  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  ancient  classics,  which  was  chiefly  patronized 
by  the  fashionable  circles.  Virgil,  and  more  especially  Ovid, 
were  the  favourite  poets  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  as  is  well  known,  set  an  example  in  this, 
and  was  throughout  life  sn  admirer  and  patron  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, and  delighted  in  the  aristocratic  and  pastoral  poetry 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  study  of  the  classics  was  combined 
with  the  influences  of  Italian  poetry,  which  a  few  years  later 
came  to  the  fore  in  Germany  through  the  second  Silesian 
school  of  poetry.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the  study  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  among  others,  and  then  onwards  to 
Marini  the  Neapolitan,  who  was  five  years  younger  than 
Shakespeare  and    survived    him   by  nine   years.      Marini^s 
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^'  Adone,"  one  of  the  most  yolaminons  poemB  ever  written, 
was  published  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works;  however,  it  had  undoubtedly  been 
finished  and  become  known  at  a  much  earlier  date — ^partially 
at  least — ^for  Marini  was  already  a  celebrated  man  at  the  time 
of  its  publication.  Whether  Shakespeare  knew  Marini's 
work  when  writing  his  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  a  question 
that  cannot  well  be  answered.  At  any  rate,  both  poems  have 
shared  the  same  fate  of  having  in  various  quarters  been 
declared  immoral)  at  least  indecent;  both  are,  in  so  far,  at 
all  events,  children  of  the  same  mind  or  of  the  same  poetical 
tendency.  Italian  poetry  was  introduced  and  fostered  in 
England  more  especially  by  persons  whose  social  position  and 
eventful  lives  perhaps  conferred  upon  them  greater  celebrity 
than  accrued  to  them  through  their  works.  Among  the  fore- 
most of  these  was  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  is  said  to  hqre  had 
a  love  intrigue  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  the  Earl  of  Suri'ey,  who 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  unfortunate;  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  contemporaries 
of  every  shade  and  party;  Earl  Pembroke,  Shakespeare's 
patron ;  Spenser,  and  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  sonnets  were 
the  direct  prototype  of  the  Shakespearean  Sonnet.  In  the 
hands  of  these  poets  the  sonnet,  more  especially,  was  brought 
to  a  perfection  such  as  it  has  never  again  attained  in  English 
literature.  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  had  wished  to  see  his 
works  acknowledged,  and  the  tendency  he  represented  favoured 
by  this  leading  circle  of  poets,  would  necessarily  have  to  meet 
it  upon  its  own  ground,  and  this  he  did  by  his  two  poems, 
^'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  as  well  as  by 
his  Sonnets,  which  were  originally  not  intended  for  publication. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  Shakespeare  himself  was  one  of  the 
classic  or  court  poets ;  but  however  great  and  general  may 
have  been  the  recognition  and  admiration  expressed  of  his 
achievements  in  this  species  of  poetry,  it  is  clear,  without  any 
further  remark,  that  the  gravitating  point  of  his  poetry  lies 
in  its  democratic  or  national  character.  Under  his  leadership 
it  forced  the  classico-court  species  into  the  background,  placed 
the  drama  at  the  head  of  English  literature,  and,  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  victory,  acquired  for  English  literature  a  com- 
prehensive and  truly  national  character,  the  difEerent  elements 
of  culture  being  dissolved  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Now 
as  Shakespeare,  in  his  works,  belonged  to  both  literary  circles. 
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it  mnsfc  hare  been  prettj  much  the  same  as  regards  his  actaal 
life.  He  no  doubt  associated  both  with  the  representatives 
of  the  classico-coart  circle — in  so  far  as  it  was  accessible  to 
him — ^and  also  with  the  poets  who  were  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  the  field  of  the  national  drama,  his  fellow- 
workers  (it  may  be  opponents),  and  also  with  those  who 
were  his  immediate  successors.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  actors 
of  his  da  J,  for  like  other  contemporary  dramatists  his  very 
profession  would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  actors  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circle  which  consisted 
more  especially  of  dramatists  and  actors  was  the  one  in 
which  Shakespeare  felt  himself  more  especially  at  home.  If 
we  turn  to  the  men  who,  between  1590  and  1610,  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  this  circle,  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong 
in  assuming — although  of  express  proofs  we  have  none — that 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  them,  and  was  upon  a 
more  or  less  intimate  footing  with  them.  Among  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  most  of  whom  were  only  a  few  years  his 
seniors,  we  find  in  the  first  place  Robert  G-reene  (who  died  in 
September,  1502),  Thomas  Kyd  (who  died  in  extreme  want 
ahout  1595),  George  Peele  (who  died  about  1597),  John  Lilly 
the  £uphuist  (who  died  about  1600),  and  Christopher  (Kit) 
Marlowe,  whose  magnificent  imagination  and  grandly  dra- 
matic power  more  resembled  that  of  Shakespeare  than  did 
that  of  any  of  the  others.^  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  well-known 
eulogy  on  Shakespeare,  speaks  of  Marlowe's  '*  mighty  line ;  " 
one  thing  be  entirely  lacked  was  wit  and  humour,  and  neither 
was  he  able  to  delineate  female  characters.  His  premature 
aod  miserable  death  took  place  as  early  as  1593.  Then, 
too,  we  have  Thomas  Lodge  (died  16*25),  distingpiished 
both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  the  author  of  various  satirical 
treatises ;  he  had  studied  medicine  at  Oxford  and  at 
Avignon,  and  eventually  practised  as  a  physician  of  note  in 
London.      Of   Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637)  and  his  relation  to 

^  In  Kinq  Henry  IV.^  Second  "Party  ii.  4,  Shakespeare  puts  into  Pistol's 
mouth  two  lines  from  Marlowe's  Tamerlaney  but  little  altered  (Pt.  II.,  iv.  3): — 

Holla,  you  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 

What,  can  you  draw  but  tvoenty  miles  a  day  ! 

and  in  The  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1,  he  makes  the  parson,  Evans,  quote  the 
first  line  of  Mario we*s  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,  In  As  You  Like 
It,  iii.  5,  he  quotes  a  line,  taken  from  Hero  and  Leander,  1st  Sesiiad  : — 

Whoever  loved  thai  loved  not  at  first  sight  I 
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Shakespeare,  we  shnll  have  to  speak  more  fnlly  immediately. 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  written  "  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men," in  conjnnction  with  John  Fletcher  (1576-1625)  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  modem  criticism  with  regard  to 
this  tradition,  it  can  bnt  little  affect  the  question  as  to  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  two  poets,  for  Fletcher  in  his 
works  proves  himself  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  whose 
style  and  spirit  he  has  imitated  in  many  instances.  Fletcher's 
literary  partner,  too,  Francis  Beaumont  (1586-1615),  although 
twenty  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  also  Philip  Mas- 
singer,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  circle  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintances,  notwithstanding  their 
youth.  Beaumont  among  other  things  mentions  the  club  at 
the  Mermaid  of  which  he  was  a  member.  George  Chapman 
(1559-1634),  although  older  than  Shakespeare,  did  not  appear 
as  a  dramatist  as  early  as  the  latter ;  much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  Shakespeare's  having  known  Chapman's  translation 
of  Homer,  at  all  events  the  beginning,  and  that  he  made  use 
of  it  in  his  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  Anthony  Wood's  account 
of  this  exceedingly  estimable  poet  and  man  is  well  known  ;  he 
says  of  Chapman  that  he  was  "a  person  of  most  reverend 
aspect,  religious  and  temperate,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
clergy  and  academicians."  Of  the  other  dramatists  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  to  give  their  names  :  Henry 
Chettle,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Ford,  John  Marston,  Anthony 
Munday,  William  Rowley,  John  Webster,  Ac. ;  in  all  proba- 
bility they  all  belonged  more  or  less  to  the  circle  of  Shake* 
speare's  friends  and  acquaintances ;  still  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  of  their  personal  connection  with  Shakespeare. 

In  quitting  the  circle  of  the  dramatic  writers,  we  are  at 
once  met  by  the  eminently  poetical  character  of  Edmund 
Spenser,  who,  it  is  true,  lived  in  London  only  for  a  time,  and, 
indeed,  died  there  of  starvation  in  1599.  But  even  though  it 
may  not  be  accepted  as  proved  that  Spenser  lived  in  War- 
wickshire for  several  years  (and  the  supposition  does  stand 
upon  very  uncertain  ground),  still  no  one  can  well  believe 
that  two  such  great  poets  as  Shakespeare  and  Spenser 
could  have  resided  in  the  same  city  without  having  become 
personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  more  so  as  the  Earl 
of  Essex  seems  to  have  been  a  patron  of  both  poets.  We 
possess,  however,  other  indications  from  both  sides  which 
enable  us  to  infer  that  the  two  men  held  each  other  in  high 
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eetiinaiion,  and  that  they  were  personally  acquainted.     These 

are  the  often  discussed  passages  in  ^*  Colin  Clouts  come  home 

againe  "  (1595),  1.  444-7  :— 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion, 
A  gentler  shepheard  mar  nowhere  be  foand  ; 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 
Doth  like  himselfe  Heroically  sound — 

and  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  (v.  i.)  : — 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  Learning  just  deceased  in  begg^y. 

In  spite  of  the  doubt  raised  in  opposition  to  the  conjecture, 

these  passages  can  scarcely  have  any  other  reference  than  to 

Shakespeare  in  the  first  case,  and  to  Spenser's' death  in  the 

other;  of  course  the  last-quoted  passage  would  have  to  he 

regarded  as  a  subsequent  interpolation,  and  indeed  its  general 

tenour  may  very  well  have  a  perfectly  independent  meaning, 

without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  it  to  have  any  personal 

reference.'     Two  other  much  disputed  passages  may  be  quoted 

here,  the  first  of  which  occurs  in  Spenser's  "  Teares  of  the 

Muses  "  (1591),  1.  205  fF,     The  lines  are  :— 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  meriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  refer  these  words  to  Shakespeare, 

there  are,  however,  grave  doubts  against  any  such  supposition." 

The  second  passage  occurs  in   the  eighth  sonnet  of   *'  The 

Passionate  Pilgrim,*'  where  Spenser  is  mentioned : — 

Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 

We  are  here  met  by  a  doubt  of  another  kind,  viz.,  whether 

^  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Biography^  p.  361,  refers  the  second  passage 
to  Robert  Greene. — Compare  Is  Aetion  Shakespeare  1  in  The  Atheiup^nm, 
1S75,  i.  499  ff.  (by  F.  G.  Pleay);  ibid.,  i.  762  (by  J.  M.  Hales);  ibid., 
i.  798  (by  F.  G.  FJeay) ;  Ingleby,  Centurie  of  Pray se^  i. 

'  Onnpare  among  others  The  AthetkBum,  1875,  ii.  507  if.,  where  the  lines, 
with  much  probability,  are  referred  to  Lilly.  The  name  Willy  is  repeatedly 
met  with  as  the  pastoral  designation  for  a  poet,  even  where  there  is  not  the 
smallest  possibility  of  any  reference  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  Outlines,  i.  82 
and  ii.  382,  the  passage  is  referred  to  the  comedian  Richard  Tarlton,  who 
died  in  September,  1588. 
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the  sonnet  was  written  by  Shakespeare';'  bat  even  thongh,  to 
all  appearance,  this  should  not  have  been  the  case,  still  it 
would  in  no  way  be  a  proof  against  the  supposition  that 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  were  personally  acquainted.  It 
would  not  even  weaken  the  belief  that  John  Dowland  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  circle  of  Shakespeare's  personal  acquain- 
tances, although  Dowland,  like  Spenser,  spent  most  of  his 
life  out  of  London.  Shakespeare  betrays,  on  all  hands,  too 
much  appreciation  of  and  love  for  music  not  to  have  felt  him- 
self drawn  to  the  man  whom  Fuller  eulogizes  as  '*  the  rarest 
musician  that  this  age  did  behold,'*  and  whose  songs  resound 
in  our  own  day  as  genuine  musical  harmonies  from  the 
Elizabethan  period.^ 

The  poet  who  stood  second  in  eminence  after  Spenser, 
Michael  Drayton,  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  man  from 
Shakespeare's  county ;  likewise  of  William  Warner.  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562  to  1619)  was,  as  already  stated,  not  only  Shake- 
speare's model  for  his  Sonnets,  but  wrote  among  other  things 
a  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and  Lancaster  ** 
in  verse,  and  one  or  two  dramas ;  they  are  written  in  a  very 
different  spirit  to  Shakespeare's,  for  they  belong  to  the  classico- 
court  species  of  poetry.  His  "  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra"  (1594, 
remodelled  1623),  although  having  the  same  subject  as  Shake- 
speare's, differs  from  it  diametrically  in  style  and  treatment, 
being  written  in  rhyme,  and  having  choruses  in  the  antique 
fashion.  Still,  this  would  in  no  way  have  affected  his  esteem 
or  kindly  feeling  for  Shakespeare ;  indeed,  their  intercourse 
may  have  been  the  more  intimate  as  Daniel  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  con- 

^  According  to  Ventu  and  Adonis^  ed.  by  Charles  Edmonds  (The  Islam 
Reprints,  1870),  Knight,  Pictorial  Shakespeare,  tI.  507,  and  Edward  Arber, 
R.  Bamfield*8  Poems  (1882),  p.  xix-xxii.,  the  sonnet  was  written  by  Barn- 
tield.  Compare  ^^Atfntftf-m,  1869,  i.  798.  On  the  other  hand,  Collier  (^^Aa- 
n48u?}i.  May  17,  1856;  Xoies  and  Queries,  July  5,  1856;  Bihlioffraphioal 
Account  of  Earlv  English  Literature,  1866,  s.  Barnfield),  and  Ulrici  {Shakes. 
Dram.  Art,j  Srd  ed.,  i.  278  n.),  ascribe  it  to  Shakespeare. 

^  Duwland  (bom  at  Westminster,  1562,)  had  travelled  tlirough  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  then  resided  for  some  time  at  the  Danisth  court  as 
lute-player  to  the  kins:.  The  second  book  of  his  Songs  or  Ayres  is  dated 
from  ''  Helsing5r  in  Denmark,  the  1st  July,  1600,"  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  to  Shakespeare.  With  what  inward 
emotion  may  he  not  hare  listened  to  the  songs  that  called  up  in  his  mind 
thoughts  of  Hamlet's  terrace  I  With  regard  to  Dowland's  sojourn  in  Ger> 
many,  compare  Cohn,  Shakespeare  in  Germany y  xxxr.  (F. 
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Bidered  him  a  rival,  and,  at  times,  ridiculed  him  as  he  did 
most  of  his  other  contemporaries.  Daniel  was,  in  fact, 
"  master  of  the  queen's  revels,  and  inspector  of  the  plays  to 
be  represented  by  the  juvenile  performers.*'  After  Spenser's 
death,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  obtain  the  post  of  poet- 
laureate,  and  with  this  view  he  wrote  several  masques,  which 
could  not  faU  to  excite  Ben  Jonson's  jealousy.  Daniel  even- 
taally  led  a  retired  life  in  a  farmhouse  in  Somersetshire,  and 
died  there  "  beloved,  honoured,  and  lamented." 

John  Marston,  who  has  been  mentioned  among  the  drama- 
tists, also  occupied  a  notable  position  as  a  satirist.  His  chief 
work  (obviously  suggested  by  Shakespeare's  '*  Venus  and 
Adonis"),  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  Pygmalion's  Image,"  ap- 
peared in  1598.  In  the  I^ologue  (to  his  Mistress),  Marston 
describes  it  as  "  the  first  bloomes  of  my  poesie,"  precisely 
as  Shakespeare  said  of  his  ''Venus  and  Adonis,"  that  it  was 
"  the  first  heir  of  my  invention."  Shakespeare  seems  to 
allude  to  it  in  his  '* Measure  for  Measure"  (iii.  2),  by  tho 
words,  "  What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly- 
made  woman,  to  be  had  now — ?"  We  have  no  other  evidence 
of  Marston's  having  been  personally  acquainted  with  Shake- 
speare ;  nor  have  we  any  proof  of  this  as  regards  the  other 
eminent  satirist  and  pamphleteer  Thomas  Nash,  and  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Shakespeare  must,  at  least,  have 
known  both  men  by  sight.  Nash  (1558-1601),  whom  Lodge 
in  a  detailed  criticism  designates  as  a  veritable  English 
Aretino,  was  famous  no  less  for  his  acuteness,  his  knowledge, 
and  his  ready  pen,  than  for  his  envious,  spiteful,  and  abusive 
nature ;  personal  polemics,  the  coarser  the  better,  were  the 
subjects  he  specisdly  delighted  in.^  He  and  Kobert  Greene 
were,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  opponents  of  Shakespeare 
who  ever  directed  personal  attacks  against  him.  The  passages 
in  question  do  not,  indeed,  mention  Shakespeare  byname,  but 
describe  him  so  unmistakably  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  whom  they  refer.  In  addition  to  the  passage  quoted  on 
p.  85,  from  Nash's  "Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students,"  in 

^  Naah  8  nameroas  pamphlets  are  extremely  rare,  and  only  some  of  them 
bave  been  republished.  And  yet  they  are  so  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare  in  particular,  that  it 
would  be  a  praiseworthy  undertaking  to  have  a  complete  edition  of  them 
made  accessible  to  Shakespearean  scholars.  Compare  Satires  and  Declamo^ 
ticms  of  Thomas  Nashy  in  The  Beirospective  Review^  vol.  i. 
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all  probability  the  following  passage  from  Nash's  "  Ana- 
tomie  of  Absurditie  "  (1590)  can  refer  to  none  other  than 
Shakespeare.  Nash  there  speaks  not  only  of  '*new  found 
soDgs  and  sonnets,  which  every  red  nose  fiddler  hath  at  his 
fingers'  end,"  but  of  "  men  who  make  poetry  an  occupation ; 
lying  is  their  living;  and  fables  are  their  moveables,"  and  g^es 
on  to  say,  "  They  think  knowledge  a  burden,  tapping  it  before 
they  have  half  tunde  it,  venting  it  before  they  have  filled  it, 
in  whom  the  saying  of  the  orator  is  verified — ^Ante  ad  dicendum 
quam  ad  cognoscendum  veniunt.  They  come  to  speak  before 
they  come  to  know.  They  contemn  arts  as  unprofitable,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  little  country  grammar  knowledge." 
At  whom  can  this  squib  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  man  and 
directed  at  a  self-taught  man  from  the  country,  be  aimed  at, 
if  not  at  Shakespeare  ?  In  Marlowe's  and  Nash's  "  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,"  iii.  4,  there  is  a  hit  at  Shakespeare  which 
can  only  have  been  penned  by  Nash,    -^neas  says : — 

AVho  would  not  undergo  all  kinds  of  toil, 
To  be  well-stored  with  such  a  Winter's  tale  ? 

In  looking  through  the  pamphlets  in  which  Nash  has,  so  to 
say,  cudgelled  his  rival  Harvey  almost  to  death,  the  attacks  on 
Shakespeare  seem  extremely  gentle;  they  are,  in  fact,  less 
cutting  than  many  of  the  squibs  Ben  Jonson  fired  at  Shake- 
speare. Greene's  jealous  attack  upon  Shakespeare  in  his 
"  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  partly  quoted  on  p.  115,  only  proves 
the  importimt  position  Shakespeare  occupied  at  the  time ;  the 
passage  in  full  runs  thus :  "  There  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygers  heart  wrapt  in  a 
Players  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a 
blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you :  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
factotum,  is  in  his  owne  conceit  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  the 
countrie."  No  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  this  as 
regards  Shakespeare*s  character — although  all  critics  are 
agreed  that  the  passage  refers  to  Shakespeare — and  indeed 
Nash^  has  declared  this  posthumous  publication  of  Greene's  as 
"  a  scald,  trivial,  lying  pamphlet,"  and  Chettle,  who  published 
it,  in  his  Preface  to  **  A  Kind- Harts  Dreame,"  withdraws  the 
statement  and  cries  Pater  peccavi  by  saying  :  **  The  other  (viz., 
Shakespeare),  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as 

^  In  a  Letter  to  Abell  Jeffes  (preceding  the  second  edition  of  Pierce 
Penniless), 
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siDoe  I  wish  I  had  ;  for  that,  as  I  have  moderated  the  heat  of 
liTing  writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion  (espe- 
cially in  snch  a  case,  the  author  being  dead),  that  I  did  not, 
I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ; 
because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour,  no  less  civil  than  he 
excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes ;  besides  divers  of 
-worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues 
his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art." 

Two  other  persons  must  be  mentioned  as  having  in  all 
probability  been  personally  acquainted  with  Shakespeare ; 
these  are  the  famous  architect  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  teacher  of 
languages  John  Florio.  The  former,  after  a  long  sojourn  in 
Italy  (more  especially  in  Venice)  and  in  Denmark,  where  he 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Christian  IV.,  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1604,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  he  worked 
with  Ben  Jonson  in  devising  and  planning  the  scenery  for 
Jonson's  Masques,  but  they  eventually  quarrelled.  Consi- 
dering the  close  relation  in  which  Shakespeare  stood  to  Ben 
Jonson,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  remained  unacquainted 
with  Jonson's  partner.  This  is  the  less  likely,  as  Inigo  Jones 
had  other  connections  with  the  theatre,  as  is  proved  by  his 
sketches  of  costumes  for  a  series  of  important  characters; 
these  have  been  preserved,  and  among  them  we  find  even 
Shakespeare's  Bomeo  as  a  pilgrim  (?),  and  also  his  Jack  Cade. 
This  latter  drawing,  like  all  the  rest,  is  a  mere  sketch,  but,  as 
Planche'  maintains,  is  extremely  characteristic ;  the  rebel  is 
dressed  in  the  tattered  breeches  of  a  workman,  but  has  decorated 
himself  with  a  plumed  helmet  from  the  spoil  of  the  murdered 
Stafford  ("  King  Henry  VI.,"  2nd  Part,  iv.  3)  ;  his  right  hand 
is  drawing  his  sword  as  if  he  were  about  to  utter  the  words, 
"  Gome  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them ;"  his  left  is  holding  the 
commander's  staff.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
regarding  the  persons  he  meant  to  delineate,  the  artist  has 
even  placed  the  names  below  all  the  sketches.^     It  is  no  un- 

*  See  p.  57  f. 

*  See  Inigo  Jones^  A  Life  of  the  Architect^  by  Peter  Cunningham  ;  Be- 
marks  on  some  of  his  sketches  for  Masques  and  Dramas,  by  J.  K.  Planch^, 
&C.  (London,  1848.  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society).  The  original 
drawings  of  the  facsimiles  given  in  this  work  are  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire.  Can  they  be  the  same  of  which  Dr.  Ingleby 
{A  CompUU  View  of  the  Shakespeare  Controversy,  p.  311),  says  :  *^  Neither 
these  designs — nor  any  of  them — nor  the  '  annexed '  description  can  he  found 
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warrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that  the  artist 
and  the  poet  may  have  discussed  these  very  sketches,  and 
also  exchanged  thoaghts  on  other  subjects  as  well.  Men 
like  Dowland  and  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  not  only  seen  the 
world  and  moved  in  many  di£Eerent  spheres  of  society,  bat 
were  at  the  head  of  their  own  professions,  and,  indeed,  had 
brought  their  professions  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
must  undoubtedly  have  greatly  attracted  and  interested 
Shakespeare;  what  they  had  to  relate  of  their  experiences 
would  meet  his  eager  desire  for  information  and  culture,  by 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  life;  and  his  opinions  and  views 
about  the  nature  of  art  would  become  enlarged  and  enlightened 
by  his  intercourse  with  them.  The  fact  of  Inigo  Jones  having 
been  a  Catholic  would  in  no  way  afPect  the  matter.  Florio, 
too,  although  not  to  be  compared  with  Dowland  or  Jones  as 
regards  intellect,  nevertheless  possessed  elements  of  cultare 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  and  of  advantage  to  Shake- 
speare. Florio  was  bom  in  1545  of  Italian  parents  who  had 
to  flee  to  London  owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses, 
to  which  sect  they  belonged  ;  it  is  probable  that  Michaelangelo 
Florio,  who  is  mentioned  about  1550  as  having  been  a  preacher 
in  the  Italian  Protestant  Church  in  London,  was  John  Florio's 
father.  When  Mary  the  Catholic  ascended  the  throne,  his 
parents  had  again  to  flee  and  leave  England,  and  John  was 
educated  on  the  continent.  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
the  family  were  enabled  to  return  to  England.  John  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  finished  his  studies  at  Magdalen  College, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  lessons  to  his  co-religionists  in 
the  modem  languages,  more  especially  in  Italian.  Subse- 
quently he  was  patronized  by  the  aristocratic  circles  in  London, 
was  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  Lord  Southampton,  and 
then  appointed  teacher  of  languages  to  Prince  Henry  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  eventually  became  the  Queen's  private 
secretary.  Anne,  like  Elizabeth,  spoke  Italian  fluently.  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary  (**  A  World  of  Wordes,"  <fec.,  first  published 
in  1598),  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  an  almost  classic  reputation 
as  being  the  best  work  of  its  kind.  But  he  won  even  greater 
celebrity  by  his  well-known  translation  of  Montaigne's"  Essays  " 
(1603),  which  he  dedicated  to  Lady  Bich,  and  which  Shake- 

at  Devonshire  House?'*  Dr.  Ingleby,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  Cun- 
ningham's Life  of  Inigo  Jones;  the  designs  which  he  refers  to  are  some  of 
Comer's  disooreries. 
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gpeare — as  has  been  established  beyond  doabt — read  diligently 
and  made  use  of  on  occasion.^  According  to  Warbnrton  and 
other  editors,  Shakespeare  is  said  to  haye  given  ns  a  portrait 
of  Florio  in  Holof ernes  (see  p.  37)  ;  however,  there  are  many 
things  that  oppose  the  supposition.  Florio,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was  a  protegS  of  Southampton's,  and  more- 
over was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Daniel  the 
sonnet- writer ;  these  two  circumstances  alone  would  have  pre- 
vented Shakespeare  putting  Florio  on  the  stage.  And  besides 
we  know  nothing  of  Florio  s  life  and  character  that  could  bave 
induced  Shakespeare  to  ridicule  him  in  such  a  manner ;  '^  re- 
solute John  Florio,"  as  he  signs  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  a  most  estimable  man,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  work. 
This  is  confirmed  by  what  Anthony  Wood  says  of  him :  '*  he 
was  a  very  useful  man  in  his  profession,  zealous  in  the  religion 
he  professed,  and  much  devoted  to  the  English  nation." 
Shakespeare  might  moreover  have  found  Florio  very  useful 
in  helping  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages 
and  literatures,  and  our  poet  would  have  been  the  very  re- 
verse of  "  gentle,"  if,  by  way  of  gratitude,  he  had  caricatured 
him,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  London  public. 
Florio  died  at  Fulham,  of  the  plague,  in  1625. 

Of  the  actors  who  must  have  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
Shakespeare's  acquaintances,  after  Burbage,  the  first  place 
must  naturally  be  assigned  to  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  sub- 
sequent editors  of  his  works.  These  three  of  his  fellow-actors 
(and  they  alone)  Shakespeare  mentions  in  his  will,  bequeathing 
to  each  2t>9.  Sd.  to  purchase  rings  in  remembrance  of  him.  In 
a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  of 
these  men,  as  well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's company.  Whether,  or  in  how  far  Shakespeare  asso- 
ciated with  the  members  of  other  theatrical  companies,  more 
especially  with  AUeyn  and  Henslowe,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show. 

Most  of  the  literary  men,  as  well  as  the  actors,  introduced 
to  the  reader  above,  were  married  men,  and  led  an  orderly  life 
among  their  families,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 

'  The  well-known  passage  in  The  Tempest^  li.  1, 147  ff.,  is  borrowed  almost 
word  for  word  from  Florio's  translation.  Florio  also  published  a  work 
entitled  Fint  Fruits,  or  Dialcgues  in  Italian  and  English  (1578),  and 
Second  FruiU in  \b%l. 
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day.     Their  homes,  however,  were  not  the  centres  of  social 
interconrse.      Social  gatherings  within  the  family  circle  were 
not  then  known ;  women  did  not,  as  yet,  play  any  part  in 
social  entertainments,  much  less  did  they  form  the  centre  of 
attraction  as  in  the  French  salons  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.     London  was  a  gay  and  lively  city,  and,  in 
this  respect  also,  was  the  veritable  and  genuine  capital  of 
Merry  old  England.    Thornbury  '  justly  proclaims  "  sociabi- 
lity *'  to  have   been  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.     People  found  their  "  ease  in  their  inn," 
where,  of  course,  there  was  drinking  in  plenty.     Nash,  in  his 
"  Pierce  Penniless,"  denounces  this  life  at  taverns,  and  main- 
tains that  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  age  was  introduced 
from  the  Netherlands.     "  From  gluttonie  in  meates,**  he  says 
on  page  52,  ''  let  me  discend  to  snperdutie  in  drink,  a  sinne 
that,   ever   since  we  have  mixt  our   selves  with    the  Low 
Countries,  is  counted  honourable,  but  before  we  knew  their 
lingring  warres,  was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  hatred  that 
might  be."      Who,  in  reading  this,  can  fail  to  remember 
Shakespeare's  fierce   denunciation  of  **  giddying  drink  *'  in 
"  Hamlet  "  ?     Certain  it  is  that  Dutchmen,  Danes,  and  Ger- 
mans were  masters  in  drinking,  and  that  Englishmen   too 
gave  excellent  proof  of  the  same  talent,  and  became  a  credit 
to  their  teachers.     The  subject  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare,  as  well  as  by  other  contemporary  writers,  es- 
pecially in  "  Othello,"  ii.  3  :  "I  learned  it  in  England,  where, 
indeed,   they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander — Drink,  ho  ! — are 
nothing  to  your   English. — Is  your  Englishman  so   expert 
in  his  drinking? — Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk  ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain  ; 
he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be 
filled."  '"^      Shakespeare's  own   position   with   regard   to   the 
subject  is  easily  recognized  from  this;  he  denounced  hard 
drinking  no  less  than  the  satirist  Nash,  and  was  himself  a 
moderate  drinker,  although,  no  doubt,  he  was  not  one  to  despise 
the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  probably  found  pleasure 
in   all  temperate  enjoyments.      In   this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  Shakespeare  doubtless  resembled  Walter  Scott,  who 

>  8hdke»pear«?B  England,  i.  103. 

*  Compare  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain,  iii.  2\  The  Merchant 
of  Vimic€y  i.  2  (the  Diilie  of  Saxony's  nephew). 
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fikltlioagh  not  at  all  disinclined  to  join  in  genuine  Teutonic 
"conviviality,"  repeatedly  wrote  to  kis  eldest  son,  warning 
liim  that  nothing  was  so  injarious  to  body  and  mind  as  the 
love  of  drink,  even  in  a  moderate  way.     Aubrey  reports  that 
Shakespeare  was  "  very  good  company ;  "  but  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  he  was  a  temperate  man.     He,  probably, 
often  and  gladly  mixed  with  cheerful  and  intellectual  society 
and  visited  public  places  of  entertainment — The  Mermaid, 
The  Boar's  Head,  Steelyard — were  it  only  to  study  character 
there.    The  ordinaries,  where  the  entrance  fee  varied  from  dd, 
to  10  crowns,  had  a  peculiarly  bad  reputation  among  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries  ;  all  sorte  of  disreputable  and  dis- 
honest folk  frequented  these  places,  and  their  behaviour  must 
often  have  been  outrageous,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts 
given  by  Dekker,*  Thombury,'  and  others.     After  dining,  the 
guests  generally  smoked  and  played  primero.    The  gay  circles 
in  London  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fully-developed 
Teutonic  rules  of  the  noble  art  of  drinking,  as  is  proved  by  the 
expression  Upsy  Dutch  (which  has  caused  commentators  so  much 
trouble),  the  supernaculum,  and  other  such  words.    The  young 
men  of  Shakespeare's  London  drank  to  good-fellowship  in 
precisely  ihe  same  manner  as  the  German  students  do  nowa- 
days, with  their  arms  linked  one  into  the  other.'     Duteh 
drinking  songs,  or  at  least  songs  with  a  Dutoh  ring  in  them, 
were  introduced  from  Holland.^    A  vintner's  business  was  a 
brisk  one  all  over  England,  and  above  all  in  London.    Steel- 
yard was  a  centre  for  international  drinking  boute,  and  was 
frequently  patronized  by  Englishmen  also,  who  could  there 
become  acquainted  with  Oerman  delicacies  and  Grerman  cus- 
toms.    Crabbed  old  Nash  *  says :  "  Men,  when  they  are  idle, 
and  not  know  what  to  do,  saith  one :  Lett  us  goe  to  the  stil- 
liard  and  drinke  Rhenish  wine.     Nay,  if  a  man  knew  where 
a  good  whorehouse  were,  saith  another,  it  were  somewhat 
like.     Nay,  saith  the  third,  let  us  goe  to  a  dicing-house,  or  a 
bowling-alley,  and  there  we  shall  have  some  sport  for  our 

'  Sec  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere  ;  a  Biography ,  p.  263. 

2  Shakespeare's  England,  u  124-129. 

'  See  my  Ifotes  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  yoI.  i.  p.  31  ft 

^  Compare  Othello,  ii.  3(**  let  me  thecanakin  clink  **),  and  the  lines  in  The 
Shoemaker^s  Holiday  ("  There  waa  a  boer  van  Gelderland  ")  ;  see  also  my 
Enolisehe  Spraehe  und  LUeratur  in  Deutschland,  p.  17  ff. 

*  rierce  Penniless,  ed.  Collier,  p.  56. 
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money."  In  Dekker  and  Webster's  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  we  are 
introdaced  to  an  exceedingly  lifelike  scene  in  the  Steelyard ; 
Londoners,  both  men  and  women,  are  drinking  German  wines 
and  cider,  eating  German  bans  and  swearing  in  German, 
while  the  German  waiter,  Hans,  ases  her  Majesty's  English 
in  broken  accents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  jast 
as  Shakespeare  mnst  have  visited  Drake's  famous  ship,  he 
must  also,  at  times,  have  visited  the  Sfceelyard  in  merry  com- 
pany, and  have  there  drunk  Rhenish  wine  and  partaken  of 
caviare,  ox-tongue  and  Westphalian  ham.  To  as  keen  an 
inquirer  into  human  nature  as  Shakespeare,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  of  the  utmost  interest  to  come  across 
foreigners  and  to  observe  their  ways  in  a  place  of  this  sort. 
He  may  there  even  have  seen  the  upspring  ^  danced,  which 
in  his  "Hamlet"  he  causes  to  be  danced  before  the  drunken 
King,  and  may  there  have  become  acquainted  with  the  custom 
of  using  wreaths  as  a  decoration;  for  a  wreath,  under  the 
German  name  of  CranUy  he  gives  Ophelia  on  her  last  journey. 
However,  there  were  other  things — better  and  nobler — that 
Shakespeare  would  come  across  at  the  Steelyard,  viz.,  Hol- 
bein's far-famed  picture,  "  The  Triumph  of  Riches  and  The 
Triumph  of  Poverty,"  which  had  been  painted  at  the  request 
of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  as  a  decoration  for  their  great 
hall.*  No  doubt  other  paintings  adorned  the  walls,  perhaps 
portraits  more  especially,  whether  the  work  of  Holbein  or 
other  artists.  The  two  Triumphs,  with  its  reflective,  alle- 
gorical character,  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep* 
impression  upon  Shakespeare,  otherwise  he  would  probably 

*  See  my  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  (Halle,  1882), 
p.  133  ff. 

•  Woltmann,  Holbein  und  seine  Zeit,  ii.  218-228;  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof, 
pp.  82-87. — After  Elixabeth  had  taken  possession  of  the  Steelyard  in 
1598,  and  had  caused  the  Germans  to  be  driven  from  their  hoases,  th& 
building  and  its  oontents  were  left  whoUy  uncared  for  and  neglected,  so 
that  when  James  I.  returned  the  place  to  its  original  owners  in  1606,  it  was. 
in  a  pitiable  state,  and  almost  all  the  furniture  had  been  stolen.  Shortly 
after  Uiis,  when  social  gatherings  had  ceased  to  be  held  at  the  Steelyard,  and 
therooms  were  let  out  on  hire,  the  Hanseatic  towns  determined  to  present  HoU 
bein's.  paintine  to  Prince  Henry,  who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  art,  as  was 
subsequently  his  brother  Charles  I.  Woltmann,  l,c, — We  may  add  that 
Shakespeare  must  certainly  also  hare  soen  the  painting  of  Holbein,  still  pre- 
served in  Barber  Surgeon^  Hall,  which  represents  Henry  VUI.  conferring 
a  chieirter  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Barber  Surgeons ;  in  this  picture  Hol- 
bein gives  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician,  whom  Shakespeare 
has  immortsfiied  in  his  Henry  VIIL,  v.  2. 
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have  alladed  to  it  somewhere.  Perhaps,  according  to  his  idea, 
paintings  should  not  demand  caref al  study,  but  rather  attract 
by  their  diriect  truth  to  life,  like  Giulio  Romano's  sensuous 
fulness  of  nature.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  fully  in  another  chapter. 

In  a  circle  of  such  highly  cultivated  men  as  Shakespeare 
mast  have  associated  with,  it  could  not,  of  course,  have  been 
the  mere  love  of  drinking,  but  the  poetry  of  drinking,  that 
induced  them  to  meet  at  their  so-called  clubs  which  contem- 
porary writers  invariably  refer  to  with  praise.  These  evening 
— ^it  may  have  been  nocturnal — meetings,  tradition  tells  us, 
were  held  at  The  Mitre,  The  Falcon,*  The  Apollo,  and,  above 
all,  at  The  Mermaid,  where  the  famous  club  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  praised  by  Beaumont  (in  a  letter  to  B.  Jonson) , 
and  described  by  Fuller,  held  its  meetings.^  Owing  to  the  oc- 
casional mention  of  many  other  inns,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
club-life  was  not  confined  to  any  specified  locality,  but  that 
the  members,  influenced  by  the  goodness  of  the  beverages  or 
other  circumstances,  retained  their  freedom  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  at  will.  The  famous  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap 
— -which  Shakespeare  makes  the  scene  of  his  FalstafE  club-— 
appears  not  to  have  been  visited  by  the  club  of  literary  men.' 
It  would  further  seem  that  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  the 
chief  attraction  at  the  club.  This  position  was  occupied  by 
Ben  Jonson,  and  his  admirers  frequently  bring  this  forward  in 
his  praise,  whereas  Shakespeare  has  never  been  eulogized  in 
any  such  way  as  Herrick's  ode  speaks  of  Ben  Jonson.^  Jonson 
was  obviously  the  one  who  attended  the  meetings  most  regu- 
larly. He  was  cock  of  the  roost,  whereas  Shakespeare  was 
perhaps  only  an  occasional  visitor  and  inclined  to  be  reserved. 
Jonson  subsequently   started  a  club  of  his  own,  called  St. 

'  A  picture  of  The  Falcon  is  given  by  Knight,  Wm.  Shakspere;  a 
Biography f  p.  379. 

*  The  unes  in  Beanmont  are  : — 

What  things  have  we  seen    y^^ 
Bone  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  have  6^ 
So  nimbUy  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit.  i^jf^^. 
And  had  resolvd  to  live  a  fool  ^kCrest 
Ofhudullhfe. 

*  Compare  Athenaum,  1868,  ii.  9^  •  Outlines^  ii.  257  ff. 

*  The  Works  of  B,  Jonson,  e^,  Gifford  (in  one  vol),  p.  88.   The  first  verse 
runs  : —  ^ 
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Danstan's.^  It  is  certain  also  that  Jonson  was  less  temperate 
than  Shakespeare  ;  at  least,  Dmmmond  says  of  Jonson  that 
"Drink  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth.***  In 
"  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  v.  4,  Jonson  allows  ns  to 
spend  an  evening  at  The  Mitre,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
has  described  himself  in  the  drink-loving  Carlo  Buffone; 
still  this  may  have  been  meant  to  be  a  comic  piece  of  exaggera- 
tion.  It  is  curious  that  while  Jonson  seems  to  have  enlivened 
and  delighted  the  company  at  the  club  with  his  humour,  in 
his  writings  this  humour  is  invariably  stilted  and  artificial^ 
and  in  comparison  with  Shakespeare  his  works  cannot  in  fact 
be  admitted  to  possess  anything  whatever  of  wit  or  humour. 
Shakespeare's  comic  scenes  to-day  carry  away  the  reader 
or  listener  even  against  their  will,  but  who  can  laugh  at  Ben 
Jonson's  jokes  ?  Fuller  ^  reports  that,  "  Many  were  the  wit- 
combats  betwixt  him  [viz.,  Shakespeare]  and  B.  Jonson ; 
which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war:  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow,  in  his  perform- 
ances. Shakespeare,  with  the  Enghsh  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  invention."  This  report  comes  from  the  year 
1662,  and  Fuller  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Shakespeare 
died ;  he  is,  therefore,  anything  but  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank,  and  the  expression,  "  I  behold  them  '* — to  which  may 

AkBen! 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  toe  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  The  Sun, 
The  Dog,  The  Triple  Tun? 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad; 
-■  v^^  And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 

V         Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine  ! 

The  THple  Tun  refers  to  the  circumstanoA  that  the  VintDers'  Guild  had  three 
tuns  as  their  crest.    . 

*  See  The  Works  of  B,  Jonson,  ed.  Gifford,  p.  56. 

*  Compare  Sir  John  Suckling,  Poems,  Plays,  and  other  Remains,  A  new 
ed.  [by  W.  C.  HazlUt],  Lond.,  1874,  i.  8.  Suckling  was  about  twenty- 
nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  B.  Junson's  death,  and  is  therefore  a  reliable 
witness.  x 

*  The  Worthies  of  England,  p.  180.  X 
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be  added,  "in  my  mind's  eye" — is  characteristic  of  his 
accoont.  But  neyertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  most  plausible  internal  truth.  For  Jonson  was  pre- 
cisely like  a  huge,  unwieldy  Spanish  galleon,  even  outside  of 
his  club,  and  was  puffed  up  with  self-sufficiency  and  arrogant 
conceit.  In  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair "  (i.  1)  we  see  him 
looking  down  contemptuously  upon  the  other  wits  of  the  day  : 
"  A  pox  o'  these  Pretenders  to  wit !  your  Three  Cranes,  Mitre 
and  Mermaid  men  !  not  a  com  of  true  salt,  not  a  grain  of  right 
mustard  amongst  them  all !  They  may  stand  for  places,  or 
so,  again  the  next  wit-fall  and  pay  two-pence  in  a  quart  more 
for  their  canary  than  other  men,"  &c.  And  yet  it  is  not  in 
Ben  Jonson  but  in  Shakespeare  that  the  wit-combats  have 
been  immortalized,  and  found  a  re-echo  in  the  most  varied 
forms ;  in  Ben  Jonson  there  is  nothing  worth  speaking  of  in 
this  respect.  The  character  of  these  wit-combats  has  been 
most  fully  and  best  described  by  Gervinus.*  But,  in  any  case, 
the  origin  of  the  Falstaff  episode  must  be  looked  for  in  The 
Mermaid  club  and  other  such  meetings,  where  the  members, 
no  doubt,  chaffed  and  quizzed  one  another  much  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  when  we  read  a  description  of  the  person  of 
Henry  Chettle,  we  find  it  difficult  to  reject  the  thought  that 
he  must  have  been  the  model  for  Falstaff,  at  all  events  as 
regards  his  corpulence,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the 
jokes  fired  at  Falstaff  respecting  his  size  had  originally 
been  aimed  at  Chettle.  In  Dekker's  pamphlet,  "  A  EInight 
Conjuring"  (1607,  Sign.  L),  the  company  of  poets  are 
represented  in  an  Elysian  laurel-wood.  At  the  head  stand 
Chaucer  and  Spenser.  '*  In  another  companie  sat  learned 
Atchlow  and  (tho  he  had  been  a  player  molded  out  of  their 
pennes,  yet  because  he  had  been  their  lover  and  register 
to  the  Muse)  inimitable  Bentley :  these  were  likewise  carows- 
ing  out  of  the  holy  well,  Ac.  Whilst  Marlowe,  Greene,  and 
Peele  had  gott  vnder  the  shades  of  a  large  vyne,  laughing  to  see 
Nashe,  that  was  but  newly  come  to  their  colledge,  still  haunted 
with  ihe  sharpe  and  satyricall  spirit  that  followed  him  heere 
upon  earths"  Chettle  is  also  introduced :  "  In  comes  Chettle, 
sweating  and  blowing,  by  reason  of  his  fatness :  to  welcome 
whom,  because  he  was  of  olde  acquaintance,  all  rose  up  and 
fell  presentlie  on  their  knees,  to  drink  a  health  to  all  lovers  of 

>  Gerrinus,  Shakespeare  Commentaries,  p.  171  ff. 
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Helicon.''  ^  This  falling  on  their  knees  must  also,  it  would 
seem,  have  had  a  satirical  meaning;  the  young  blustering 
spirits  are  sure  to  have  done  more  than  merelj  had  their  fun 
with  the  fat  old  gentleman  in  the  Elysian  wood,  especially  as 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance.  Not  only  wit-combats  but 
coarser  jokes  are  sure  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  or 
rather  of  the  night.  Of  Shakespeare  jests  only  one  is  reported, 
not  upon  any  very  good  authority  certainly,  and  although 
it  did  not  originate  at  one  of  these  evening  meetings,  this  will 
be  our  best  opportunity  for  quoting  it.  In  Sir  Nicholas 
Lestrange's  MS.  "  Merry  Passages  and  Jests,**  *  we  find  the 
following  passage :  "  Shakespeare  was  godfather  to  one  of 
B.  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  a 
deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  ask't  him 
why  he  was  so  melancholy  ?  *  No,  faith,  Ben  *  (says  he),  'not 
I,  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be 
the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have 
resolv*d  at  last.*  *  I  pr'y  the,  what  ?  *  sayes  he.  *  I*  faith, 
Ben,  I*le  e*en  give  him  a  douzen  good  Lattin  Spoones,  and 
thou  shalt  translate  them.*  '*  Knight  ^  gives  this  anecdote 
only  as  a  note,  and  there  only  by  way  of  showing  his  respect 
for  the  editor,  Mr.  Thoms. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  thorny  question  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  stood  to  each  other,  a 
question  which  has  called  forth  a  little  literature  of  its  own, 
and  is  ever  giving  rise  to  new  investigations.^     Jonson *s  rela- 

^  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  infer  from  this  passage,  as  is  done  by  Job. 
Meissner  {Shakespeare- Jakrbitch,  ix.  134),  viz.,  that  Chettle  was  dead  at  the 
time  this  viras  written,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  We  possess  no  information 
whatever  of  Chettle's  death,  and  the  chaff  and  wit  of  the  above  description 
would  only  have  been  the  more  drastic  had  it  been  written  during  Chettle's 
lifetime. 

^  In  the  British  Museum  Harliian  MS8.  No.  6595,  from  which  Wm.  J. 
Thoms  has  published  an  extract. — Anecdotes  and  Traditions  illustrative  of 
Early  English  History  and  Literature  derived  from  MS,  Sottrces^  published, 
for  the  Camden  Society,  Pare  I. ,  2  and  3. 

'   Wm.  Shakspere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  273. 

*  M{ilone's<SAa^«sprarf,byBo8welI(1821),  i.  402-435. — Oct-avius  Gilchrist, 
An  Examination  of  the  Charges  maintained  by  Messrs.  Moloney  Chalmers^ 
and  others  of  B.  Jonson^s  Enmity y  ^c,  towards  Shakespeare^  Lond.,  1808  ; 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  Dramatic  versus  Wit-combats.  Auxiliary  Forces  : 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston^  Dekker,  Chapman  and  Webster,  Lond., 
1864  {Athen.  No.  1895,  Feb.  20,  1864,  p.  255  fS.).—B.  Jonson's  Quarrel  toi/h 
Shakespeare  [by  R.  Simpson]  in  The^orth  BritishReview,'So.ciy.,  July, 
1870  (In  The  Academy,  Aug.  13,  1870,  p.  283^ff.).— Giffurd,  Memoirs  of  B. 
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tion  to  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  has  been  best  described  by  Dry  den 
in  the  Prologue  to  his  and  Davenant's  version  of  "The  Tem- 
pest," and  in  the  Prologue  to  his  version  of  **  Julius  Caasar."* 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  Shakespeare  stood  in  closer 
relation  to  Ben  Jonson — in  a  literary  respect  as  well  as  per- 
sonally— than  to  any  other  contemporary  poet,  and  it  is  only 
Octavius  Gilchrist  and  GifPord  who  seek  to  deny  that  various 
literary  quarrels  and  differences  arose  between  them — diffe^ 
rences  that  were  provoked  by  B.  Jonson.  However,  Gilchrist 
is  very  superficial  in  his  proceedings,  and  Gifford,  who  is  most 
one-sided,  we  might  almost  say  deluded,  endeavours  not 
merely  to  whitewash  his  hero,  but  eulogizes  Jonson  both  as  a 
man  and  a  poet.'  And  yet  there  are  such  numerous  and  ex- 
press proofs  and  indications  of  the  existence  of  these  quarrels, 
that  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  but  curiously  enough  these  disputes  appear  to  have  but 
little  affected  the  personal  friendship  or  the  esteem  which  both 
poets  entertained  for  each  other.  When  we  read  Jonson's 
famous  eulogy  on  Shakespeare — "  To  the  Memorie  of  my  Be- 
loved," &c. — it  is  of  course  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  man 
could  ever  have  attacked  the  object  of  his  veneration,  or  have 
been  guilty  of  making  underhand  and  spiteful  allusions  to 

Joneon  {The  Works o/B,  Jonson^  Moxon,  on©  voI.\ — Knight,  Wm.  Shakspere; 
a  BioffraphVj  p.  380  If. — Kenny,  The  Life  ana  Genius  of  Shakespeare^  pp. 
410-414. — ^Brinsley  Nicholson,  The  Countercheck  Quarrelsome,  by  d.  Jonson 
and  Co.,  with  Shakespeare's  Retort  CourteouSf  in  JV.  utuL  Q.,  1864,  No.  115. 

*  Ingiebj,  Ceniurie  of  Praj/se,  p.  256  ff. 

'  It  is  strange  that  Bowe  in  his  later  editions  suppresses  the  accusations 
he  originally  brought  against  Jonson.  This  proceeding  is  the  less  intelli- 
gible as  we  cannot  help  considering  the  eliminated  passage  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  The  passage  in  question  is  this :  ^'  After  this  they  were  professed 
Friends  :  tho'  I  don't  know  whether  the  other  [viz.  Jonson]  ever  made  him 
an  equal  return  of  Gentiiness  and  Sincerity.  Ben  was  naturally  Proud  and 
Insolent,  and  in  the  Days  of  his  Reputation  did  so  far  take  upon  him  the 
Supremacy  of  Wit,  that  he  could  not  but  look  with  an  evil  Eyo  upon  any 
one  that  seem'd  to  stand  in  Competition  with  him.  And  if  at  times  he  has 
aflected  to  commend  him,  it  has  always  been  with  some  Reserve,  insinuating 
his  Uncorrectness,  a  careless  manner  of  Writing  and  want  of  Judgment ; 
the  Praise  of  Seldom  altering  or  blotting  out  what  he  writ,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  Players,  who  were  the  first  Publishers  of  his  Works  after 
his  Death,  was  what  Johnson  oould  not  bear ;  he  thought  it  impossible,  per- 
haps, for  another  Man  to  strike  out  the  greatest  Thoughts  in  the  finest 
Expression,  and  to  reach  those  Excellencies  of  Poetry  with  the  Ease  of  a 
first  Imagination,  which  himself  with  infinite  Labour  and  Study  could  but 
hardly  attain  to."  See  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  i.  442. 
Malooe  would  merely  like  the  words  **  but  hardly  "  changed  to  **  never." 
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him.  In  his  '*  Discoveries  *'  ^  Jonson,  in  speaking  of  Shake- 
speare, gives  him  both  praise  and  censnre;  in  referring  to 
Heminge  and  Condell's  statement  that  Shakespeare  had  never 
blotted  ont  a  line — he  wishes  that  Shakespeare  might  have 
blotted  ont  a  thousand,  but  at  the  same  time  assures  ns  that 
he  '*  loved  the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.**  This  love  and  veneration,  the 
sincerity  of  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed,  finds  its  noblest 
expression  in  the  above-mentioned  ode  to  Shakespeare's 
memory,  one  that  will  be  classic  for  all  ages  to  come.  It 
may  sonnd  paradoxical,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  this  is  Ben 
Jonson's  finest  poem — to  a  certain  extent,  the  finest  passage  in 
his  poetry — and  it  is  inconceivable  that  Dryden,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  translation  of  Juvenal  (1693),  should  call  it  *'  an 
'insolent,  sparing,  and  invidious  panegyric.**  Dryden  must 
surely  have  known  that  Jonson  had  no  such  intention.  In  his 
famous  Ode,  Jonson,  for  instance,  praises  Shakespeare's  art 
("thy  art,  My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part"),  of 
which  he  had  spoken  disparagingly  to  Drummond  and  others.' 
In  order  to  explain  the  contradiction  between  his  extravagant 
praise  and  oft- repeated  abuse  of  Shakespeare,  we  must  enter 
a  little  more  fully  into  Jonson's  life  and  character. 

The  most  important  contribution  we  have  regarding  Ben 
Jonson*s  character  we  owe  to  William  Drummond,  to  whose 
romantic  residence  at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh,  Jonson 
travelled  on  foot  in  1619.  Drummond  made  detailed  entries 
in  his  Diary  of  Jonson's  observations  and  conversation,  and 
these  were  subsequently  published,  but  not  till  long  after 
Drummond's  death.^  The  picture  he  gives  of  his  guest  is 
anything  but  fiattering,  but  in  the  main  features  is  certainly 
correct,  let  GifPord  fight  against  or  try  to  turn  the  point  as  he 
may.     Drummond   describes  Jonson  thus :    "  He  is  a  great 

^  The  Diacoveries  are  not  contained  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Jon»on's 
works  (1616),  but  first  appeared  in  the  second  folio  of  1641,  published  tour 
years  after  his  death. 

'  With  regard  to  the  lines  Quoted  by  him  from  Julius  CtBsar,  iii.  1 
('*  Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong,*'  &c.),  forapare  Rowe,  Some  Account,  &c. 
(1709),  xxxix.— Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakettpeare^  p.  184  ff. — Jonson  also 
ridicules  this  line  in  the  Introduction  to  The  Staple  of  News,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  his  interpretation  of  it. 

»  First  in  William  Drummond* e  Works,  Edinburgh,  1711 :  afterwards  in 
B,  JonsotCs  Conversations  with  Wm,  Drummond,  ed.  David  Laing,  London, 
1842  (Publications  of  the  Shakespeare  Society).— Drummond  di^  in  1649. 
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lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others ; 
giyen  rather  to  losse  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every 
word  and  action  of  those  ahout  him  (especiallie  after  drink, 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth)  ;  a  dissembler 
of  in  parts,  which  raigne  in  him,  a  bragger  of  some  good,  that 
be  wanteth :  thinketh  nothing  well  bot  what  either  he  himself 
or  some  of  his  friends  or  countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is 
passionately  kynde  and  angry  ;  careless  either  to  gaine  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  himself.  For  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both.  Intcrpreteth  best  sayings 
and  deeds  often  to  the  worst.  Oppressed  with  his  fantasie, 
which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reason,  a  generall  disease  in 
many  Poets.  His  inventions  are  smooth  and  easie,  but  above 
all  he  ezcelleth  in  a  Translation.  When  his  play  of  a  Silent 
Woman  was  first  acted,  there  was  found  verses  after  on  the 
stage  against  him,  concluding  that  that  play  was  well  named 
the  Silent  Woman,  there  was  never  one  man  to  say  Plaudite  to 
it."  To  this  sharp  delineation  of  Jonson^s  character,  Gibber  ^ 
adds  the  following  comparison  :  '^  In  short,  he  was  in  his 
personal  character  the  very  reverse  of  Shakespeare ;  as  surly, 
ill-natured,  proud,  and  disagreeable,  as  Shakespeare,  with  tea 
times  his  merit,  was  gentle,  good-natured,  easy,  and  amiable." 
It  is  true  that  no  great  value  can  be  pl&iced  in  Gibber's  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'*  which  were  in  reality  not  written  by  Gibber, 
but  by  Richard  Shiels  ;  but  what  conceivable  reason  was  there 
for  Drummond,  in  a  private  diaiy,  to  paint  his  guests  in 
blacker  colours  than  they  had  shown  themselves  to  himself  P 
Or  can  Drummond  be  supposed  to  have  lacked  the  power  of 
observation  and  of  judgment  for  estimating  Jonson  properly  ? 
Drummond  was  of  good  family,  had  enjoyed  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  so  that  we  must  believe  him 
to  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of  humanity  and  a  correct 
insight  into  character.  Jonson 's  champions,  especially  GifPord 
and  Gilchrist,  have  attacked  Drummond's  character,  and 
tried  to  throw  an  unfavourable  light  upon  him  merely  to  save 
the  honour  of  their  jprotege.  They  have  branded  Drummond's 
Notes  as  treacherous  to  friendship  and  hospitality,  as  the  out- 
come of  a  mean  and  deceitful  nature.^     But  it  was  not  Drum- 

>  Lives  of  the  English  PoetSy  i.  241. 

'  ''A  oontemponury  who  knew  Drummond  a  little  better  than  Mr. 
Chalmers,  calk  aim  *  Testy  Drummond,'  in  a  defense  of  poesie,  appended 
to  The  mast  pleasanle  Uiatorie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  8vo.,  1639."— This  is 
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mond  who  published  the  Notes,  and  in  all  probability  he  never 
intended  to  have  them  published,  at  least  there  is  not  the 
faintest  reason  for  any  such  supposition,  which,  in  fact,  is  as 
good  as  refuted  by  established  facts.  If  such  principles  are  to 
be  set  up  as  a  guarantee  of  character,  then  anyone  who  keeps 
notes  of  his  experiences  in  life  must  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
temptible traitor.  Besides,  what  Drummond  jotted  down  in 
connection  with  Ben  Jonson  corresponds  perfectly  with  what 
we  know  and  must  infer  from  other  sources  respecting  him. 
Ben  Jonson  had  an  unhappy  and  hard  life  as  a  child,  and  the 
want  of  means  and  of  afPection  in  his  early  home  seem  to  have 
embittered  his  whole  life,  and  to  have  left  an  irremovable 
thorn  in  his  side.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  clergyman, 
died  before  his  birth  ;  and,  according  to  the  general  supposi- 
tion, first  started  by  Anthony  Wood  (?),  his  mother  shortly 
afterwards  married  a  mason  or  bricklayer,  who  brought  him 
up  to  this  craft.  Fuller  even  reports  that  Jonson  was  engaged 
at  the  building  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  that  "  when  having  a 
trowel  in  one  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket."  He  then 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army  in  Flanders,  but 
liked  this  pursuit  as  little  as  that  of  a  bricklayer.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  returned  to  London,  tried  his  luck  as  an  actor, 
but  was  as  little  successful  in  the  service  of  Melpomene  as  in 
that  of  Mars,  and  indeed  was  not  likely  to  be  successful,  for 
reasons  to  be  stated  immediately.  A  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
other  actors  led  to  a  duel  in  which  Jonson  killed  his  antago- 
nist, and  for  this  he  was  charged  with  murder,  imprisoned, 
and  came  *^  almost  at  the  gallows.''  During  his  imprisonment 
he  became  a  Papist,  but  eventually  returned  to  the  Protestant 
Church.*  At  the  age  of  twenty,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
existence  beyond  his  pen,  Jonson  married  a  person  whom,  after 
her  death,  he  described  to  Drummond  as ''  shrewish,  but  honest 

the  only  thing  that  Gilchrist  has  to  bring  forward  against  Driimmond's 
character.  Is  this  nameless  and  unknown  defender  of  poesie  really  a  witness 
to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  ?  And  even  though  Drunomond  may  have 
been  **  testy,"  this  would  not  in  any  way  detract  from  his  truthfulness. 

^  Jonson  himself  communicated  this  story  to  Drummond.  According  to 
Aubrey,  the  actor  whom  he  killed  was  no  other  than  >£arlowe ;  but  this  is 
incorrect.  Knight,  Wm.  Shakspere;  a  Biography ,  p.  381.  In  a  letter  (is 
it  genuiae  ?)  of  Henslowe's,  given  in  Collier's  Memoirs  of  AUeyn,  Jonson*s 
antagonist  is  called  Gabriel,  and  Jonson  is  termed  a  "  bricklayer."  With 
regard  to  Gabriel  compare  The  First  Sketches  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  King  Henry  K/.,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  xv. 
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to  her  husband."  He  thereupon  began  to  write  for  the  stage, 
and,  according  to  Bowe's  statement,  it  was  Shakespeare  to 
whom  he  owed  the  performance  of  his  first  (and  best)  piece — 
"  Every  Man  in  His  Hnmonr,"  in  September,  1598.  The 
actors,  so  it  is  said,  had  rejected  it,  but  Shakespeare,  perceiving 
its  merits,  urged  its  acceptance.  Whether  or  not  this  story 
may  be  considered  beyond  all  doubt,  still  it  is  very  likely  that 
Shakespeare  gave  Ben  Jonson  a  helping  hand.  The  very 
fact  of  Shakespeare's  having  taken  part  in  the  performance 
was  exceedingly  important  to  Jonson,  and  to  the  success  of  his 
plays,  and  we  have  B.  Jonson's  own  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
played  in  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour  "  and  in  "  Sejanus.*'' 
Jonson  was  by  no  means  blind  to  this  advantage,  and,  indeed,, 
acknowledged  it  with  pride  ;  it  was  food  to  his  unquestionable- 
self-sufficiency  and  his  conceit.  But  unless  we  are  deceived 
on  all  sides,  Shakespeare  lent  him  a  helping  hand  in  writing 
his  "  Sejanus."  Jonson  himself  says  in  the  Preface  of  the  re- 
modelled play,  that  he  has  effaced  all  traces  of  the  hand  which 
had  helped  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledges  hia 
g^titude  for  the  help  he  had  received.  His  fellow- worker  is 
not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name,  but  between  the  lines  it  is  clear 
that  the  reference  is  to  no  other  than  Shakespeare.'  "  I  would 
inform  you,"  he  says, "  that  this  book,  in  all  numbers,  is  not  the 
same  with  that  which  was  acted  on  the  public  stage  ;  wherein 
a  second  pen  had  good  share :  in  place  of  which  I  have  rather 
chosen  to  put  weaker,  and,  no  doubt,  less  pleasing  of  mino 
own,  than  to  defraud  so  happy  a  genius  of  his  right  by  my 
loathed  usurpation."  To  what  other  "  happy  genius  "  would 
Jonson  have  been  as  deferential  P  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reason  which  Jonson  gives  for  having  remodelled  his  work  i& 
scarcely  correct.  A  passage  in  Davies*  "  Scourge  of  Folly  " 
throws  a  very  different  light  upon  the  matter,  admitting  that  it 
is  not  a  mistake  to  refer  it  to  Jonson.  This  is  the  famous- 
epigram,  "To  our  Terence,  Mr.  Will  Shake- speare,"  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

Some  say — good  Will — which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
ilad'st  thou  not  plaid  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 


<  Giilbrd,  B,  JonsofCi  Works  (Moxon,  1846),  p.  12  ;  Outlines,  i.  154  ^. 

^  Giffbrd,  naturally,  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  according  to  him  it  was 
Fletcher  or  Middleton;  according  to  F.  Cunningham  (in  his  edition  of 
B.  Joiuont  Work8)t  Beaumont ;  and,  finally,  according  to  Nicholson,  it  was 
Samuel  Sheppard.    Compare  The  Athe?uBum,  1875,  i.  581. 
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Thou  had'st  bin  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  beene  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 
Some  others  raile,  but  raile  as  they  think  fit ; 
Thou  hast  no  railing,  but  a  raigning  wit : 
And  honesty  thou  sow*st,  which  they  do  reape, 
So  to  increase  their  stock,  which  they  doe  keepe. 

These  lines  were  written  in  1611/  and  it  is  not  till  1616 
(when  his  first  folio  was  published)  that  Jonson  confesses  to 
having  had  help  from  another  hand,  and  that  these  parts  were 
to  be  erased ;  and  this  was  doubtless  done  because  of  other 
charges  of  a  similar  kind  that  had  been  brought  against  him.* 
The  "rayling  wit "  leads  one  at  once  to  think  of  Jonson.  Does 
he  not  himself  state  in  the  Prologue  to  his  "  Volpone,"  and  in 
the  closing  scene  of  his  "  Poetaster,"  that  his  adversaries  say 
of  him,  "  all  he  writes  is  railing."  Further,  his  request  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  **  Bartholomew  Fair,"  that  no  one  is  to 
seek  or  find  in  his  pieces  all  sorts  of  allusions  to  persons,  is  the 
very  thing  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  allusions.  In  another 
passage  in  •Davies'  "Scourge  of  Folly,"  also,  we  learn  the 
general  opinion  of  contemporaries  concerning  B.  Jonson,  and  it 
matters  but  little  that  Davies  is  found  trying  to  shield  him  : — 

Thou  art  sound  in  body,  but  some  say,  thy  soule 
Envy  doth  nicer ;  yet  corrupted  hearts 
Such  censurers  must  have. 

Or  is  Davies  only  ridiculing  him,  and,  at  heart,  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  public  ?  Jonson  was  quite  unable  to  control  his 
satirical,  quarrelsome,  and  spiteful  nature.'   At  the  very  outset 

^  According  to  Drake,  i.  680,  and  Ingleby,  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  43. 
Neil,  p.  51,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  1607.  Are  there  two  dim*rent 
editions  from  these  years  ? 

'-^  The  same  accusation  is  contained,  for  example,  in  the  following  epigram 
from  Laqttfi  Bidictdosi,  or  Springes  far  Woodcocks^  by  H.  P.  (Henry 
Farrott?),  1613,  No.  163,  printed  in  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  i.  21: 

dgnus  per  plumas  Anser. 
Put  off  thy  buskinSf  Sophocles  the  great, 
And  inortar  tread  with  thy  disdained  shanks. 
Thou  thinkst  thy  skill  hath  done  a  wondrous  feat, 
For  which  the  world  should  give  thee  many  thanks, 
Alas!  it  seems  thy  feathers  are  but  loose, 
Pliicktfrom  a  swan^  and  set  upon  a  goose. 

The  allusion  to  the  *'  mortar  tread  "  shows  clearly  who  is  spoken  of.  Can 
therefore  the  '*  swan  "  have  been  anyone  but  Shakespeare  ? 

^  In  addition  to  all  this  Jonson  is  accused  of  having  been  a  denouncer — 
with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Steenie),  Athenauntj 
1859,  n.  740.—"  His  malignity  seems  to  have  been  more  equal  to  his  wit," 
sa^s  Steevens  of  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  iv.  2. 
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be  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  tbe  Shakespearean  style  of 
drama ;  his  combativeness  led  him  to  quarrel  with  everyone, 
and  he  not  only  had  squabbles  with  Dekker  and  Marston,  but 
also  with  Inigo  Jones  among  others.  Jonson's  words  to 
Drammond  in  connection  with  his  literary  colleagues  are: 
*'  Drayton  feared  him — he  beat  Marston,  and  took  his  pistol 
from  him — Sir  William  Alexander  was  not  half  kind  unto 
him — ^Markham  was  but  a  base  fellow — such  were  Day  and 
Middleton — Sharpham,  Day,  Dekker  were  all  rogues  and  that 
Minshew  was  one — Abraham  Francis  was  a  fool.*'  After  such 
remarks,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  that  speak  in  the 
same  strain,  can  there  be  any  doubt  regarding  Jonson's 
character  ?  The  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  not  classed  with 
the  rest  as  a  rogue  or  fool,  is  obviously  accounted  for 
by  Jonson's  having  felt  indebted  to  him,  and,  in  his  less 
irritable  moments,  allowed  his  nobler  feelings  to  assert  them- 
eelves.  For  Shakespeare,  throughout  life,  met  his  rival  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  consideration,  and  in  replying  to  his 
attacks  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  literary  dispute, 
whereas  the  others  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  and 
made  personal  retorts  of  the  most  offensive  kind.  This  is 
the  key  to  it  all.  That  there  were  quarrels  and  also  antagonism 
between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  cannot  unfortunately  be 
doubted,  but  they  remained  literary  disputes,  and  never  de- 
generated into  personal  squabbles,  as  in  Dekker's  '*  Satiro- 
l^fastiz,*'  where  we  have  no  literary  satire,  but  mere  personal 
abuse.  Dekker's  "  Satiro-Mastix  "  was,  it  is  true,  a  reply  to 
Jonson's  "Poetaster,"  and  Jonson  had,  therefore,  been  the 
aggressor ;  however,  Dekker  not  only  attacks  Jonson's  personal 
character,  but  sneers  at  his  former  occupation  as  a  bricklayer, 
calling  him  "  a  foul-fisted  mortar  treader,"  and  other  such  names, 
nay,  even  scoffs  at  his  ugliness,  saying  that  his  face  looked 
like  *'  a  rotten  russet-apple  when  it  is  bruised,"  and  his  "  goodly 
and  glorious  nose  was  blunt,  blunt,  blunt."  This  must  have 
hurt  Jonson's  feelings  most  deeply,  especially  as  his  ugliness 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  unsuccessful 
as  an  actor,  and  had  to  give  up  that  remunerative  profession. 
He  also,  probably,  had  no  refinement  of  manner,  or  graceful 
bearing.  Aubrey  says  frankly,  after  having  praised  Shake- 
speare as  an  actor,  "now,  B.  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor," 
but  adds  that  he  was  "  an  excellent  instructor." 

An  irrefutable  testimony  regarding  the  disputes  between 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  in  "  The  Return  from 
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Parnassus,"^  a  piece  not  indeed  published  till  1606,  but  which 
had  doubtless  been  written  before  Elizabeth's  death,  and  bad 
been  performed  by  the  students  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge."  The  folio winjc:  words  are  there  put  into  Kempe*8 
mouth  :  "  Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell 
too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis, 
and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpine  and  Jupiter.  Why,  here*s 
our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down :  Ay,  and  B.  Jon- 
son  too.  0,  that  B.  Jonson  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  he  brought 
up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pill ;  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare 
hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit." 
This  clearly  shows  the  state  of  afEairs.  Jonson  was  the  first 
to  fall  out,  and  Shakespeare  had  to  give  him  a  bit  of  his 
mind.  The  bringing  in  of  Horace  refers  to  the  "  Poetaster," 
where  Jonson  deals  out  his  blows  under  the  name  of  the  Rom.an 
satirist ;  a  hit  at  Shakespeare^  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  the  armorial  bearings  of  Crispinus,  and 
upon  the  poet's  claim  to  "  gentility ; "  on  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Brinsley  Nicholson*  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  coat-of- 
arms  satirically  ascribed  to  Crispinus  corresponds  with  that 
of  Marston,  and  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Shake- 
speare's. Dekker,  in  his  **  Satiro-Mastix "  has,  in  fact, 
accepted  the  names  Crispinus  and  Demetrius  for  Marston  and 
himself;  whether  Jonson  wished  to  weave  some  feature  of 
Shakespeare's  character  into  that  of  Crispinus  seems  veij 
doubtful.  lncompai*ably  more  distinct  allusions  to  Shake- 
speare are  to  be  found  in  Jonson 's  other  works,  in  fact  almost 
from  first  to  last;  the  Prologue  to  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humour  "  opens  the  series.  Gilchrist  and  QifEord  grow  hot 
in  their  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  does  not  contain  the  smallest 
allasion  to  Shakespeare ;  however,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Jonson's  public  did  not  take  it  as  referring  to  Shakespeare,  even 
though  the  thrust  may  not  have  been  intentionally  aimed  at 
him,  bat  at  some  earlier  dramatists  who  had  already  been 

^  In  Hawkins,  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  ill. 

*  See  the  reprint  of  l%e  Return  from  Pamassfis  in  Mr.  Arber's  English 
Scholar's  Library  (IBldXyKithMr.  Arbefs  Introduction  ;  Ingleby,  Cmiurie  of 
Prayse  (2nd  ed.),  p.  49.  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  i.  2,  also  contains  a 
drastic  description  of  B.  Jonson,  wiio  is  termed  *^  the  wittiest  fellow  of  a 
bricklayer  in  England,  a  bold  whoreson,  as  confident  now  in  making  of  a 
book,  as  he  was  in  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick.'' 

'  According  to  The  North  British  Review,  No.  civ. 

*  In  Notes  and  Queries,  Jane  3,  1871,  p.  469. 
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forgotten.*  The  substance  and  object  of  the  Prologue  is 
simplj  that  Jonson  wishes  to  have  it  understood  that  his 
comedy  is  based  on  the  gpround  of  common  experience,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Shakespearean  style.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  there- 
fore, that  this  Prologue  can  have  been  spoken  when  Shake- 
speare took  part  in  the  piece  as  old  Knowell;  in  fact,  the 
Prologue  is  not  given  in  the  quarto  of  1600,  but  appears  first 
in  the  folio  of  1616.  Even  Steevens  refers  the  words  spoken 
by  Mitis  (in  the  sixth  scene  of  Act  iii.)  :  *'  That  the  argument 
of  his  comedy  might  have  been  of  some  other  nature  as  of  a 
duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countess,"  &c.,  to  "  Twelfth  Night." 
Malone,  however,  contradicts  this ;  in  his  opinion  **  Twelfth 
Night  "  was  not  written  till  1607 — Tyrwhitt  even  assigns  it 
to  1614.  At  all  events,  Jonson  spoke  disparagingly,  in  an 
indirect  way,  of  "  Twelfth  Night "  and  of  "  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  "  to  Drummond,  for  he  declared  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  write  a  play  in  imitation  of  the  Amphitruo  of 
Plautus,  but  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea  because  he  felt  he 
would  never  be  able  to  find  two  persons  so  like  each  other  as 
to  make  his  audience  believe  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person.^  In  the  Dedication  of  "Volpone"  to  the  two  Uni- 
versities, Jonson  discusses  the  state  of  dramatic  poetry  and 
his  position  to  it,  and  in  his  abuse  of  all  the  various  writers 
Shakespeare  is  obviously  included.  Naturally  the  course  he 
himself  pursues  is  declared  to.  be  the  right  one,  whereas  the 
other,  with  Shakespeare  at  its  head,  is  said  to  have  struck  out 
a  wrong  direction.  In  the  piece  itself  (iii.  2)  we  find  an 
allusion  to  the  "  theft "  from  Montaigne  that  can  scarcely 
refer  to  anything  except  the  description  of  the  Utopian  style  of 
UFe  in  "  The  Tempest "  (ii.  1).  In  fact,  "  The  Tempest "  seems 
to  be  the  piece  which  Jonson  takes  special  delight  in  attacking. 
In  the  Introduction  to  his  ''  Bartholomew  Fair  "  he  attacks  it 
again,  and  classes  it  with  **  The  Winter's  Tale ; "  he  says  : 
"  If  there  be  never  a  servant-monster  in  the  fair,  who  can 
help  it,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques  ?  He  is  loth  make  Nature 
afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  iales,  tempests,  and 

'  See  Hunter's  UluBirations  and  my  Eaaays  on  Shakespeare ^  p.  4.  Gilchrist 
relers  this  Prologue  to  Patient  Grissely  Lilly's  Endimiom,  and  other  still 
earlier  pieoes,  and  points  out  that  the  same  censure  had  been  expressed  bj 
Sir  FhOip  Sidney. 

'  ConvertatioiUf  p.  29.  Still,  if  B.  Jonson  by  this  meant  to  say  that  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  was  an  imitation  of  the  Amphitruo,  he  was  not  wrung. 
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such  like  drolleries."  The  extravagant  friendship  depicted 
in  the  Shakespearean  Sonnets  also — and  more  particularly 
where  the  Beloved  one  is  seduced  hj  the  friend,  without  this 
making  any  difEerence  to  their  friendship — ^is  obvionslj  held 
up  to  ridicule  in  "  Bartholomew  Fair"  (v.  3),  in  the  puppiet- 
show  introduced  there  under  the  title  of  *'A  True  Trial  of 
Friendship."  We  shall  have  to  enter  more  fullj  into  this 
matter  on  another  occasion.  According  to  Henry  Brown/ 
Jonson's  "  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman  "  (1609),  was  also 
a  satire  on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  he  even  assumes  that 
Sir  John  Daw  and  Sir  Amorous  La  Foole  can  be  recognized 
a«  Shakespeare  and  Pembroke,  "  drawn  to  the  life,  as  near  as 
Jonson  dared."  This,  however,  is  going  too  far,  and  the 
reasons  adduced  by  Brown  are  anything  but  convincing.  The 
only  thing  that  could  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets  are  the  verses  entitled  ''A  Ballad  of 
Procreation,"  which  Sir  John  Daw  addresses  to  the  beloved 
youth.  To  judge  from  various  allusions  in  Jonson's  unfinished 
drama,  "  The  Sad  Shepherd,"  it  would  seem  as  if  the  author 
had  wished  to  g^ve  Shakespeare  a  lecture  as  to  how  a  pastoral 
drama  ought  to  be  written.  And  even  though  it  were  proved 
that  "  The  Sad  Shepherd  "  was  written  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  this  would  not  alter  the  case.  One  of  the  most  striking 
passages  is  the  close  of  Act  ii.  1,  where  Maudlin  describes  her 
'*  browdered  belt ; "  this  is  alpiost  word  for  word  the  story 
of  the  handkerchief  in  "Othello"  (iii.  4).*  When  Jonson^s 
"  New  Inn  "  proved  a  failure  in  1629,  he  gave  vent  to  hia 
vexation  in  a  poetical  exhortation  ("  An  Ode  to  Himself  ") 
addressed  to  the  theatrical  public,  accusing  it  of  still  finding 
pleasure  in  such  "  mouldy  tales  "  as  "  Pericles."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  forward  a  list  of  counter-thrusts 
by  which  Shakespeare  may  have  replied  to  this  list  of  Jonson's 
hits  at  him — a  list  which  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  a  complete 
one,  owing  to  his  many  concealed  thrusts  at  his  rival.   In  fact, 

'   The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved,  &c.,  1870,  p.  16  f. 

2  My  Essays  on  Shakespeare^  p.  28. 

'  My  Notes  oh  ElizaJbetnan  DramatistSy  i.  128  f. 

*  The  lines  are : — 

No  d&ubty  nome  mouldy  tale 

Like  Pericles,  and  stale 

As  the  shrieoe's  crust  and  nasty  as  his  fish — 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 

Thrown  forihy  and  raked  into  the  common  tub, 

May  keep  up  the  Play-club, 
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not  one  single  allnsion  to  Jonson  has  been  pointed  oat  in 
Shakespeare's  works.  Where  '*  Shakespeare  can  have  given 
him  a  purge,"  as  Kempe  says  he  did,  is  as  jet  an  nnsolved 
question.^  According  to  Malone,^  Shakespeare's  retorts  to 
Jonson's  attacks  need  not  be  looked  for  in  his  dramas,  as  they 
were  given  in  epigrams  or  ballads  that  have  been  lost.  This, 
however,  is  a  conjecture  without  any  foundation  whatever. 

It  was  not  only  in  temperament,  however,  that  Jonson  was  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  genial  and  gentle-minded  Shakespeare, 
but  in  various  other  respects  as'well.  Shakespeare  was  a  well- 
made,  if  not  a  good-looking  man,  whereas  Jonson,  as  already  said, 
had  to  bear  the  misfortune  of  being  ugly.  Shakespeare  scaled 
the  ladder  of  prosperity  with  ease,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a  respected  position  in  society,  while  Jonson,  in  spite  of  his 
praiseworthy  efforts,  remained  poor,  and  was  able  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  only  by  means  of  the  pension  he  received 
from  Court.  Neither  his  works  nor  his  connection  with 
the  Court  as  poet-laureate  and  a  writer  of  Masques,  ob- 
tained for  him  any  position  of  respect  and  comfort  which  he 
could  enjoy  unmolested.  Dekker  in  his  *'  Satiro-Mastix ''  says 
that  the  barefaced  way  in  which  Jonson  forced  himself  into 
aristocratic  circles,  his  fawning  flatteries,  and  the  arrogant 
way  in  which  he  delighted  to  make  a  show  of  his  learning, 
probably  did  him  more  harm,  in  this  respect,  than  good. 
Further,  while  Shakespeare's  works  exhibit  a  poetic  and  crea- 
tive power  such  as  has  never  been  equalled,  B.  Jonson's — 
taken  as  a  whole — are  the  productions  of  indomitable  industry. 
He  knew  well  that  quick  production  was  the  fashion  of  his 
day,  and  that  it  was  accounted  the  inevitable  sign  of  genius, 
and  hence  he  boasts  of  having  written  his  "  Yolpone  "  in  five 
weeks  ;  however,  the  malicious  report  which  maintained  that 
he  took  a  year  to  write  a  play,  cannot  have  been  very  far  from 
the  mark.'  Shakespeare  soared  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus 
in  one  bold  flight,  Jonson  scrambled  and  scrambled  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  did  not  reach  the  summit  in  spite  of 
all  his  exertions.  The  road  to  fame  was  as  rough  for  him 
as  it  was  smooth  to  Shakespeare,  and  yet,  in  his  self-conceit, 
he  found  no  satisfaction  in  being  compared  to  Shakespeare. 
Jonson,  it  is  true,  had  his  public,  but  not  at  all  to  the  same 

*  Ingleby,  Ceninrie  of  Prayse,  p.  49. 

*  Shakespeare's  Works,  iL  293. 

*  See  the  Prologue  to  Vblpone.    Also  my  Essat/s  an  Shakespeare,  p.  21  f. 
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extent  as  Shakespeare.^  Even  Gilchrist^  cannot  explain 
away  the  fact,  partly  admitted  by  Jonson  himself,  that  foar 
of  his  dramas  proved  utter  failnres,'  namely,  '*  Sejanus,'* 
"  Catilina,"  "  The  New  Inn,*'  and  "  The  Silent  Woman." 

Under  these  circnmstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jonson 
should  feel  the  difference  between  himself  and  Shakespeare 
with  bitterness  and  vexation,  although  in  his  better  moments 
he  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  able  to  withhold  his  full  admi- 
ration of  Shakespeare  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  especially 
as  Shakespeare  never  made  him  feel  that  he  was  his  superior, 
and  continued  to  play  in  Jon  son's  dramas  till  1603,  in  spite  of 
the  insinuations  against  him ;  and  yet  this  task — owing  to 
Jonson's  attacks — cannot  always  have  been  one  of  Shake- 
speare's pleasantest  duties  as  an  actor.  Jonson  seems  invari- 
ably to  have  made  Shakespeare  the  occasion  of  showing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  his  lot  in  life — not  a  very  easy  one 
to  bear,  it  is  true — and  in  pardonable  self-excuse  Jonson 
considered  it  the  cause  of  all  his  want  of  success.  But  how- 
ever much  we  ^may  feel  disposed  to  pardon  such  excuses,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  that  his  character  was  faultless.  The 
fact  that  he  attacked  Shakespeare  even  after  his  death — ^nay, 
even  after  writing  the  famous  Eulogy — can  be  denied  only  by 
those  who  force  facts  on  to  the  Procrustes-bed  of  their  own 
obstinacy,  by  declaring  Drnmmond's  Notes  to  be  a  disgraceful 
libel,  and  by  wilfully  ignoring  the  abuse  Jonson  poured  upon 
"  Pericl  s  "  in  "  His  Ode  to  Himself,"  or  by  a  string  of  oUier 
sophisms. 

In  now  returning  to  Shakespeare  himself,  we  are  met  by 
the  much-debated  question  as  to  whether  his  family  followed 
him  to  London.  In  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  several  biogra- 
phers to  describe  Shakespeare's  marriage  as  having  been  a 
happy  one,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  live  happily 
afterwards  in  London,  still  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  join 
those  who  meet  the  question  with  a  decided  No.  Of  external 
proofs  we  have  none,  it  is  true,  for  the  inference  which  Collier 
draws  from  the  lately  discovered  will  of  Thomas  Whittington 
of  Shottery  can  never  be  considered  a  proof  one  way  or  the 

^  This  is  the  inoontrorertible  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  as  given 
by  Leonard  IMgges  in  his  ode  Upon  Master  William  Shake$pean^  the 
Deceased  AtUhor,  and  his  PoeTns  (reprinted  in  Outlines,  ii.  88  f.  and  in 
Ini^leby's  Ceniurie  ofPrayse,  p.  231  f. 

'  An  Exammation  into  the  Charges,  &c.,  p.  IS. 

'  Malone's  Bhakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.  169. 
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other,  notwithstandiBg  the  interest  attached  to  the  document 
itself.'  This  will,  dated  March  2oth,  1601,  was  found  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  the  same  who  discovered  the  marriage  con- 
tract among  the  Cathedral  archives  at  Worcester,  and  contains 
the  following  entry :  '*  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the 
poor  people  of  Stratford,  forty  shillings  that  is  in  the  hand  of 
Anne  Shaxspere,  wife  unto  Mr.  William  Shaxspere,  and  is  due 
debt  unto  me,  being  paid  to  mine  Executor  by  the  said  William 
Shaxspere,  or  his  assigns,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of 
this  my  will. "  •  This  would,  indeed,  seem  to  prove  that  Shake- 
speare's family  lived  in  Stratford  while  he  himself  resided  in 
London;  it  would  be  unlikely,  otherwise,  that  Mrs.  Shake- 
speare should  have  money  lent  to  her  by  a  stranger.  She  may 
have  been  in  temporary  want  of  money,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it  quickly  enough  from  her  husband  in  London. 
Shakespeare,  as  Collier  points  out,  was  very  busy  at  the  time 
in  removing  from  Blackfriars,  the  Winter  theatre,  to  The 
Globe  or  Summer  theatre,  where  the  performances  probably 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  legal  ye^r,  the  25tli  of 
March.  Still  Shakespeare's  wife  can  scarcely  have  been  in 
needy  circumstances,  for  in  all  likelihood  she  was  at  the  time 
residing  at  New  Place,  which  had  been  purchased  as  early  as 
1597,  and  her  father-in-law  was  still  alive  ;  his  death  did  not 
take  place  till  the  beginning  of  September  of  that  year.  Why, 
therefore,  did  she  not  apply  to  him,  if  in  difficulty?  The 
matter  permits  of  an  entirely  different  explanation.  Mrs. 
Shakespeare's  father,  Richard  Hathaway,  in  his  will  of  1st  of 
September,  1581,  mentions  Thomas  Whittington  as  his  shep- 
herd, and  as  owing  him  £4. 6».  Sd, — perhaps  wages  due  to  him. 
May  there  not  have  been  some  dispute  between  Richard  Hatha- 
way and  this  Thomas  Whittington  respecting  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  Whittington  considering  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing too  little  ?     In  this  case  the  forty  shillings  may  have  been 


--  may  here  be  statofl  that  in  WhittmgtonL  ^ 

mentioned  from  Old  Stratford,  for  V2d.  are  bequeathed  to  one  "  Thomas 
Hathaway  aonne  of  the  late  Margret  Hathway."  The  Heminge  family 
Are  also  spoken  of;  John  Hemynge  the  elder  is  to  receive  a  legacy  of 
2«.  and  Margret  Hemyng  one  of  4d, — of  course  as  a  token  of  affection — 
**  memorials  of  the  testator's  love."— Unfortunately  the  day  of  Thomas 
Whittington's  funeral  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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the  sam  which  Whittin^ton  felt  convinced  he  had  a  right  to 
from  Mrs.  Shakespeare's  father.  The  fact  that  Whittington 
bequeathed  larger  sums  to  the  poor  than  his  circumstances 
seemed  to  warrant,  would  indicate  that  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  money  from  Mrs.  Shakespeare  hj  appealing  to  her 
honour  and  by  devoting  it  to  charitable  purposes.  This  sup- 
position would  not,  of  course,  explain  why  Whittington  ap- 
pealed to  Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  not  to  one  of  her  brothers, 
especially  to  the  eldest  brother  Bartholomew,  who,  as  we 
know,  inherited  the  principal  portion  of  the  property.  But  in 
whatever  way  we  look  at  the  circumstance,  the  entry  is  at  all 
events  of  very  doubtful  value  in  connection  with  the  argu- 
ment that  Shakespeare  did  not  take  his  family  to  London  ; 
there  are  other  indications  of  incomparably  greater  weight. 
It  is  almost  sufficient,  as  regards  this  question,  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  no  more  children  were  bom  to  Shakespeare  after  the 
birth  of  the  twins  Hamnet  and  Judith. 

We  shall  have  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  well-known  tra- 
dition which  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  having  paid  Stratford 
regular  visits  once  a  year.  Anthony  Wood  ^  is  our  authority 
for  this,  so  that  the  report  would  appear  perfectly  trustworthy, 
except  as  to  absolute  correctness  regarding  dates.  Moreover, 
had  his  wife  .and  children  followed  the  poet  to  London,  there 
would  have  been  no  sense  in  such  habitual  visits  to  his  native 
town.  And  even  though  Shakespeare  can  have  had  no  great 
longing  to  see  his  wife,  still  the  children  must  unquestionably 
have  attracted  him  the  more  powerfully.  Bowe*s  statement 
that  Shakespeare  was  specially  fond  of  his  eldest  daughter  has 
been  admitted  on  all  hands  as  correct  And  the  father's  heart 
can  have  been  no  less  interested  in  his  one  son,  who  was  not 
only  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  name,  but  would  be  the  main 
inheritor  of  his  increasing  wealth  and  property,  which — as  will 
be  subsequently  shown — Shakespeare  evidently  hoped  might 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Shakespeare's 
love  of  children  is  distinctly  evident  in  his  dramas  ;  he  himself 
is  the  father  of  whom  Polixenes  in  the  "Winter's  Tale'* 
(iv.  4)  says,  that  his  joy  is  centred  in  having  a  "  gracious 
issue."  It  is  difficult  to  reject  the  thought  that  his  own 
fatherly  feelings  find  expression  in  the  charming  and  delightful 
description  of  the  boy  Mamillius  in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  L  2* 

'  Athen,  Oxen, 

^  The  "  If  at  home,  Sir,  He*8  ail  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter,'' 
sounds  as  thoug^h  it  were  spoken  from  Shakespeare^s  inmost  heart. 
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and  ii.  1,  of  the  boy  Macdaff  in  "Macbeth,"  and  of  Prince 
Arthnr  in  "  King  John ; "  and  we  can  (with  Malone)  fancy 
we  hear  the  father's  grief  at  his  son  Hamnet's  death  in  Aagnst, 
1596,  in  the  heartrending  lamentations  of  Lady  Constance 
for  her  beloved  child  Arthur.^  The  fact  that  Hamnet  died 
and  was  bnried  in  Stratford,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  lived  there  with  the  children,  and 
not  in  London  with  her  hnsband.  Shakespeare  must  assuredly 
have  seized  every  opportunity  of  visiting  Stratford  to  see  how 
his  children  were  developing  physically  and  mentally,  to  direct 
their  education,  and  also  to  make  "  a  July's  day  as  short  as 
December  "  amid  their  gambols  and  chatter  ("  The  Winter's 
Tale,"i.  1). 

The  journey  between  London  and  Stratford,  although  it 
must  have  occupied  about  three  days,'  was  by  no  means  an 
nnpleasant  one,  especially  in  summer,  and  the  traffic  between 
the  two  places  was  greater  and  more  regular  than  is  apt  to  be 
sfisumed  upon  a  mere  superficial  consideration.  Stratford 
men  were  very  frequently  called  to  London  to  attend  some 
higher  law-court  in  connection  with  legal  proceedings.  Har- 
rison' says:  "  People  must  come  to  London  for  their  law." 
According  to  an  entry  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Chamberlains 
of  Stratford  from  the  year  1599,  twelve  shillings  were  paid  to 
Bailiff  Sturly  for  a  six  days'  journey  to  London,  where  he 
had  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action  against  Mr.  Underbill. 
In  the  already  mentioned  action  of  John  Shakespeare  against 
John  Lambert,  the  personal  attendance  of  the  plaintiff  is 

'  Neil,  Shakespeare ;  a  Critical  Biography,  p.  35,  thinks  Shakespeare  was 
present  at  his  son's  funeral.  This  would  only  have  been  possible  if  Hamnet 
had  been  dangerously  ill  for  some  length  of  time,  and  Shakespeare  had  gone 
to  Stratford  upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  illness.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  child  had  died  suddenly,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  time  to 
communicate  with  the  father,  unless  the  corpse  was  left  unburied  for  six 
daj'B.  But  even  then,  is  Shakespeare  likely  to  have  been  able  to  get  away 
from  his  duties  as  actor  ?  Henry  Brown  ( Tne  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved, 
p.  127)  finds  an  allusion  to  Hamnet's  death  in  Sonnet  37.  But  this  is  scarcely 
correct. 

'  That  the  journey  on  special  occasions  conld  be  made  in  two  days  we 
learn  from  Arnim's  Nest  of  Ninnies :  "  One  Friday  morning  there  was  a 
gentleman  [in  London]  to  ride  down  into  Warwickshire  [could  it  be  to 
Stratford  ?]  about  payment  of  an  hundred  pound  upon  a  bond's  forfeiture  : 
the  time  was  next  day  by  sunset ;  it  was  no  boote  to  bid  him  pull  on  his 
boots  and  be  gone."  Robert  Arnim's  Nest  of  Ninnies  {l^S\ed,hy  Collier  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  1842,  p.  52. — Compare  John  W.  Hales, ^"b^^^  and 
Essays  on  Shaiespeare  (London,  1884),  p.  1-24  (From  Stratford  to  London). 

'  Description  of  England,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  206. 
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reqnested  "  before  your  good  Lordship  in  her  Majesty's  high- 
ness court  of  chancery."  William  Shakespeare's  cousin  Thomas 
Greene  and  his  friend  Bichard  Qainey  and  other  men  from 
Warwickshire  frequently  went  to  London  on  business;  and 
Shakespeare's  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Hall,  at  a  later  date, 
undertook  the  journey  as  a  young  girl  to  pay  a  visit  to 
relatives  and  friends,  or  in  connection  with  some  medical 
treatment.  At  every  stage  on  the  road,  post-horses  were 
hired  from  innkeepers.  Falsta£P,  in  "King  Henry  IV.  " 
(Part  II.  iv.  3),  bpasts  of  having  "  speeded  hither  with  the 
very  extremest  inch  of  possibility ;  I  have  foundered  nine 
score  and  odd  posts."  In  "  Homeo  and  Juliet,"  v.  1,  Romeo 
says :  "  Get  me  ink  and  paper,  and  hire  post-horses ;  I  will 
hence  to-night."  When  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578  visited  the 
town  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  arrangements  made  for  her 
journey  was  that  every  innkeeper  should  have  a  post-horse 
ready  for  her  Majesty's  use.*  We  do  not  know  when  the 
carrier  spoken  of  on  p.  117  first  started  his  covered  waggon 
between  Stratford  and  London ;  but  travellers  must  certainly 
have  made  the  journey  on  horseback  as  well.  Inns  had  be- 
come a  well-organized  institution,  as  we  know  from  Harrison's' 
account ;  he  says  "  each  comer  is  sure  to  lie  in  clean  sheets, 
wherein  no  man  hath  been  lodged  since  they  came  from  the 
laundress,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they  were  last  washed. 
If  the  traveller  have  a  horse,  his  bed  doth  cost  him  nothing, 
but  if  he  go  on  foot  he  is  sure  to  pay  a  penny  for  the  same. 
But  whether  he  be  horseman  or  footman,  if  his  chamber  be 
once  appointed,  he  may  carry  the  key  with  him,  as  of  his  own 
house,  so  long  as  he  lodgeth  there.  If  he  lose  aught  whilst 
he  abideth  in  the  inn,  the  host  is  bound  by  a  general  custom 
to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  security 
anywhere  for  travellers  than  in  the  greatest  inns  of  England." 
But  it  was  not  only  security  that  was  to  be  found  at  these  inns, 
the  life  there  was  a  very  pleasant  one  as  well ;  travellers  were 
regaled  with  songs  of  a  morning  and  with  music  at  dinner, 
and  the  host  and  hostess  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining 

'  According  to  Thombury,  Shakespeare's  England,il  350. — See  also  Mitch 
Ado  About  Nothing^  i.  1  :  "Her©  is  a  good  horse  to  hire.*'— What  the 
charges  were  for  post-horses  we  learn  from  The  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward, 
ed.  SeTem,  p.  297,  who  says  :  **  He  that  rideth  post  pays  3d.  a  milo  for  his 
po^t-hoTse,  and  4<f.  a  stage  to  the  f  ost-bov  for  conducting." 

^  Ed.  Fumivall,  Part  II.  107  f.  ;  Part  I.  p.  Ixx. 
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their  guests  at  meal-time,  although  they  did  not  join  in  the 
repast,  bat  t«ok  their  meals  in  their  own  private  rooms.  If 
this  was  the  case,  women  even  need  not  have  minded  a  jonmej 
or  patting  ap  at  an  inn.  Shakespeare,  no  doabt,  as  a  rale 
made  the  joamej  on  horseback,  and  Knight  ^  connects  his 
first  journey  to  London  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  road 
he  was  likely  to  have  taken.  There  were  two  roads  from 
Stratford  and  London,  for  Shakespeare  to  choose  between :  the 
one  went  by  Edge  Hill,  Drayton,  Banbury,  Buckingham, 
Aylesbury,  Amersham,  and  Uzbridge ;  the  other,  and  in  all 
probability  the  one  by  which  Shakespeare  travelled,  passed  by 
Shipston-on-Stour  to  Woodstock,  where  the  castle  and  park, 
with  their  historical  past,  must  have  in  various  ways  appealed 
to  the  young  poet's  imagination,  for  it  was  at  Woodstock  that 
Fair  Rosamond  was  kept  in  concealment  by  Henry  IL  ;  it 
was  there  that  Edward  III.  had  resided,  and  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  a  prisoner  before  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  it  was  there  also  that  Chaucer  wrote  his  immortal 
"  Canterbury  Tales."  From  Woodstock  the  traveller  would 
proceed  to  Oxford,'  where  he  would  visit  and  admire  the 
Colleges  and  Halls,  the  proud  seats  of  English  learning ;  and 
thence  on  by  way  of  High  Wycombe  and  Uxbridge  to 
London.  It  is  pleasant  thus,  in  spirit,  to  accompany  Shake- 
speare on  his  journey  on  horseback.  How  delighted  his 
eye  would  be  with  the  rich  fields  and  fresh  meadowlands 
of  his  country,  with  the  varied  change  between  lordly  mansions 
in  the  midst  of  parks,  cheerful-looking  townships  and  busy 
villages  hidden  among  trees  !  After  the  exhausting  bustle  of 
the  metropolis,  how  he  would  revel  in  the  refreshing  country 
air,  in  the  sight  of  the  clear  expanse  of  sky,  and  in  the 
song  of  the  birds !  For  every  page  of  Shakespeare's  works 
tells  us  that  he  must  have  been  unusually  susceptible  and 

^  Wm.  Shakspere :  a  Biography,  pp.  285-289  and  363.  See  also  Halli- 
well,  Skakespear^a  Joumey»  between  otrat ford-on- Avon  and  London, — Notes 
and  Queries,  1864,  No.  132  ;  No.  134  (bj^Crux) ;  No.  135  (by  Halliwell). 

'  Shakespeare  speaks  in  admiration  of  Oxford  in  Henry  VIII,  iv.  2,  and 
calls  Ipswicb  and  Oxford  (Christ  Church  College)  "  those  twins  of  learning'' 
founded  by  Wolsey  : — 

One  o/ichich/ell  with  him, 
Untnlling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
8o  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
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observant  of  the  marvels  and  beanides  of  natnre,  even  in  their 
smallest  details.  How  absorbed  in  poetic  thought  he  may 
have  been  thus  riding  on  horseback,  with  "  Silver"  and  "  Tray  " 
running  by  his  side !  Perhaps  when  riding  thus  on  horse- 
back  he  may  have  felt  somewhat  like  the  Dauphin  on  his 
steed,  as  described  in  "  Henry  V."  (iii.  7)  :  "When  I  bestride 
him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk :  he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth  sings 
when  he  touches  it ;  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical 
than  the  pipe  of  Hermes.'*  Perhaps  he  experienced  the  same 
feelings  as  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  felt  himself  a  different 
creature  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  or  as  Lord 
Byron,  who  is  said  to  have  had  poetical  inspirations  when 
galloping  across  the  downs  of  Lido  on  the  Adriatic. 

Shakespeare*8  joumejs  to  his  native  county  are  connected 
with  a  tradition  of  another  kind.  Anthony  Wood  relates  that 
it  was  Shakespeare's  custom  to  halt  at  Oxford  and  to  lodge 
at  the  Crown  Inn,  and  that  he  had  a  love-intrigue  there  with 
the  pretty  and  sprightly  hostess,  Mrs.  Davenant.  Oldjs,  who 
repeats  Wood's  story,  adds  the  following,  supporting  his  state- 
ment upon  Betterton  and  Pope :  "  Young  Will.  Davenant 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  was  then  a  little  school-boj  in  the 
town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of 
Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  woald 
fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day  an  old  townsman,  observ- 
ing the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked 
him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He 
answered,  to  see  his  god-father  Shakspeare.  There's  a  good 
boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  don't  take  God's 
name  in  vain."'  Oldys,  who  was  not  born  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  certainly  not  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  anecdote  seems  to  be  a 
well-manufactured  joke.  The  legend,  however,  would  seem 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Aubrey's  report. 
Sir  William  Davenant  in  his  conceit,  and  at  his  mother's 
expense,  used  to  boast  of  being  Shakespeare's  son.'     Later 

^  Mak>ne*8  Shakespeare,  by  Boewell  (1821),  i.  464  if;  Biographia 
DranuUica,  i.  116;  Spence's  Anecdotes  (London,  1820),  p.  269 ;  my  Essat/s  of» 
ShaJce^aeare,  p.  316  ff. ;  Outlines,  i.  197  ff.;  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse^ 
p.  385. — ^If,  from  the  above  quotation,  it  is  inferred  that  Shakespeare  waa 
William  Davenant's  god-father,  the  supposition  can  be  opposed  hy  the  fact 
that  the  poet,  in  his  will,  leaves  no  memento  or  legacy  to  Davenant,  as  he 
does  to  his  other  god-son,  William  Walker. 

^  What  sort  of  reputation  hostesses  enjoyed,  especially  those  at  country 
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writers  even  speak  of  there  haying  been  a  refiemblance 
between  the  two  men,  and  the  fact  of  their  first  names  being 
the  same  might  also  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  story;  bat  even  John  Davenant's  will,  by  means  of 
which  Halliwell  seeks  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  anec- 
dote, contains  some  details  that  may  seem  doabtful/  The 
story  is  rejected  by  most  biographers  as  not  well  founded, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  both  external  and 
internal  likelihood  in  the  report.  It  is  only  sanctimonioua 
ignorance  which  would  venture  to  deny  that  Shakespeare 
carried  on  love-intrigues  of  a  similar  kind  during  his  residence 
in  London;  such  ignorance  would  like  to  make  a  Nazarene 
out  of  a  man  in  the  overflow  of  life  and  spirits.  Whether  or 
not  such  a  supposition  lowers  Shakespeare  in  our  estimation, 
need  not  be  inquired  into.  With  regard  to  what  his  contem* 
pQraries  may  h^ve  thought  of  such  matters,  the  following 
indications  will  show.  Shakespeare  has  depicted  jealousy 
both  from  its  tragic  as  well  as  from  its  comic  side,  in 
"Othello,"  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,'*  and  in  "The  Merry 
Wives;"  but  nowhere  in  his  works  has  he  portrayed  a 
jealous  woman,. except  Adriana  in  *'  The  Comedy  of  Errors/' 
ii.  1,  and  v.  1,  who  gets  the  worst  of  it.  Is  this  accident,  or 
may  it  not  rather  intimate  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  jealousy  was  justified  in  the  man,  but  not  in  the  woman  ? 
The  much-disputed  love  afEair  which  plays  such  an  unintel- 
ligible part  in  the  Sonnets,  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  Sonnets  themselves.  We  will  here  merely  quote  an 
anecdote  reported  by  Manningham.  A  pretty  woman,  capti* 
yated  by  Bnrbage's performance  in  his  chief  role  as  Richard  III., 
invited  him  to  sup  with  her  after  the  theatre.  Shakespeare, 
who  had  accidentally  overheard  the  invitation,  paid  the  pretty 
woman  a  visit  before  the  appointed  time,  and  found  so  much 
favour  in  her  eyes  that  when  Burbage — as  had  been  arranged 
— was  announced  as  King  Richard  III.,  Shakespeare  sent  him 
ft  message  asking  him  to  retire,  because  William  the  Conqueror 
came  before  Richard  III.^      The  story  is  so  good  that  we 

inna,  is  shown  in  Dekker  and  Webster's  Westward  Ho  !  (Dekker's  Dramaitc 
Worla^  London,  1873,  ii.  291) :  **  Why,  as  stale  as  a  country  Hostess,  an 
«xchang;e  Sempster,  or  a  Court  Laundress." 

^  A  copy  of  the  will  is  given  in  Halhwell's  TllusiraixonSj  p.  ]  22  if. 

*  Jhary  of  John  Nanninghamy  &c.,  ed.  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Juhn 
Bruce,  1869,  p.  39.  • 
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would  gladly  believe  in  its  genaineness,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
also  related  in  Saunders'  MS.^ 

That  Shakespeare's  saccess  in  life  was,  as  already  stated, 
extraordinarily  rapid,  both  as  regards  his  poetic  creations 
and  the  esteem  and  prosperity  that  accrued  to  him  from 
his  works,  is  confirmed  by  the  unusual  circumstance  that  he 
was  able  to  think  of  an  honourable  retirement  from  active  life 
earlier  than  any  other  poet,  and  that  in  his  thirty-fourth  year 
(1597)  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Stratford  which  he  resolved 
to  make  his  Tusculanum.  The  remarkable  increase  of  his 
wealth  is  accounted  for  by  two  circumstances :  by  his  share 
in  the  theatrical  property,  and  his  friendship  with  Lord  South- 
ampton and  the  gifts  received  from  him.  Collier,  in  his 
notorious  ''  New  Facts  relating  to  the  Life  of  Shakespeare," 
publishes  a  supposed  record  from  the  MS.  of  Earl  Ellesmere, 
according  to  which  Shakespeare,  as  early  as  1589,  is  mentioned 
as  the  twelfth  in  the  list  of  the  sixteen  proprietors  of  Black- 
friars  Theatre.  Collier,  by  means  of  this  record,  calculates  to 
a  penny,  not  only  how  much  Shakespeare's  share  was,  but 
also  what  the  shares  of  the  other  actors  were  worth ;  we 
should  thus  have  known  to  a  nicety  how  much  they  all  had  in 
their  pockets,  were  it  not  that  this  interesting  document  has 
been  declared  to  be  a  forgery.'  This  would  seem  to  settle  the 
supposition  that  the  poet  became  a  shareholder  of  the  theatre  a 
few  years  after  coming  to  London.  But  Mr.  Halli^ell-Phillipps 
has  recently  made  a  discovery  that  would  seem  to  prove 
the  very  reverse :  that  Shakespeare  was  never,  at  any  time, 
one  of  tiie  actual  proprietors  or  "  housekeepers  " — as  they  are 
termed  in  the  old  documents — of  the  Globe  or  of  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  but  that  he  was  a  partner  "in  the  profittes  of 
that  they  call  the  House."  The  statement,  which  at  first 
caused  Mr.  Halli well- Phil lipps  some  difficulty,  he  explains 
from  Alleyn's  Memoirs,  to  the  eifect  that  it  refers  to  all  the 
money  taken  at  the  theatre,  except  that  received  from  the 
galleries.'     The  information   we  obtain   from   these   records 

^  Compare  Halliwell,  Life  of  ShakespearCy  p.  196  ff.  Dr.  Inj^Ieby,  in  hiti 
Centurie  of  Prayae,  p.  45  ff.,  adds  the  following  apt  qnotatii»n  from  Micro- 
cosmogra^hie  (1628),  p.  22:  "The  waiting  women  spectaUirs  are  over- 
eares  iu  love  with  him  [an  imaginary  player],  and  Ladies  send  for  him  to  act 
in  their  chambers.*' 

=  Shakespeare's  Works,  ed.  Dyce  (3rd.  ed.),  i.  95  and  146  j  Knight,  }Vm, 
Shakspere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  480  ff. 

3  HalliwelI,//Wra/»ofM,^.  22  ff.,  86-91)  Ou//t»M,  L  286-293. 
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with  regard  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  two  theatres  will  be 
discussed  in  oar  next  chapter;  meanwhile  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  the  question  how  Shakespeare  acquired  his  wealth 
becomes  only  the  more  perplexing  when  these  circumstances 
are  inquired  into.  One  point  in  favour  of  Halliwell-Phillipps^ 
discovery  is  the  fact  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  will,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  property  connected  with  the  theatre.  Hence  we 
'should  have  to  assume  that  he  had  sold  all  his  shares  before 
making  his  wDl,  probably  when  he  returned  to  Stratford  for 
good.^  This  would  not  be  unlikely,  in  so  far  as  Shakespeare 
bas  everywhere  shown  himself  to  be  a  careful  man  of  business, 
who  invariably  invested  his  money  in  landed  possessions,  and 
may  probably  have  considered  that  theatrical  property — ward- 
robes and  oiJier  such  tawdry  possessions — did  not  afford  satis- 
factory security.  And  yet  could  the  mere  "  profittes  of  that  they 
call  the  House,"  together  with  the  money  he  received  for  his 
dramas,  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
speare's prosperity?  An  actor's  business  was  certainly,  in 
those  days,  a  most  lucrative  profession.  Most  of  the  actors,, 
when  they  led  a  tolerably  well-ordered  life,  became  pretty  well 
off,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  Burbage ;  yet  not 
only  were  they,  as  far  as  we  know,  much  more  frequently  en- 
gaged as  actors  than  Shakespeare — which  is  an  importart 
consideration  from  the  money  point  of  view — but  they  were 
shareholders  of  the  theatre,  and  this  was  the  principal  source 
of  their  income."  Greene,  in  his  "  Groats  worth  of  Wit," 
makes  an  actor  boast  that  his  share  in  the  "  stage-apparel 
wonld  be  cheap  at  £200."  We  have  proofs  that  the  large 
sums  paid  to  actors  roused  the  envy  of  pamphleteers  ;  among 
others  in  the  epigram  ^*  Theatrum  licentia "  in  the  "  Laquei 
Kidiculosi  "  (1613)  quoted  above : — 

Coita's  become  a  Player,  most  men  know. 
And  will  no  longer  take  such  toyling  paines ; 

For  here's  the  spring  (saith  he)  whence  pleasures  flow, 
And  brings  them  aamnable  excessive  gaines ; 

That  now  are  cedars  growne  from  shruM  and  sprigs, 

Since  Greene's  Tn  Qnoque,  and  those  Qarlicke  Jigs.' 

^  According  to  Collier  Shakespeare  sold  his  share  in  Blackfriars  to 
Allevn.  Th^  supposition  is  wholly  wanting  in  proof. — Knight,  Wm, 
SMaitpere; .  a  Biography ^  p.  505. 

^  MaIone*a  calculation  of  the  receipts  at  the  theatre  and  their  distribution 
is  based  upon  unproved  suppositions.     See  l>ake,  ii.  223  ff. 

*  JhamaiiciUy  The  Profits  of  Old  Jctora,  in  the  Shakespeare  Society'a 
Papers,  i.  21  fF.    Compare  Collier,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors^  p.  31. 
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This  is  also  confirmed  in  *'  The  Betam  from  Pamassas  '* 
(1606),  where  Kempe  addresses  the  two  Cambridge  students 
who  had  requested  him  and  Barbage  to  give  them  instmction, 
saying :  '*  Be  merry,  lads ;  yon  have  happened  npon  the  most 
excellent  vocation  in  the  world  for  money  :  they  come  north 
and  Boath  to  bring  it  to  our  playhouse."  In  the  pamphlet, 
'*  Ratsey's  Ghost  "  (1605),^  Shakespeare's  wealth  is  most  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  the  passage  where  the  thief  addresses 
the  following  piece  of  advice  to  an  itinerant  actor :  "  When 
thou  feelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  buy  thee  some  place  of 
lordship  in  the  country,  that,  growing  weary  of  playing,  the 
money  may  bring  thee  to  high  dignity  and  reputation  .... 
for  I  have  heard  indeed  of  some  that  have  gone  to  London 
very  meanly,  and  have  come  in  time  to  be  exceeding  wealthy." 
All  this,  however,  only  proves  the  fact — ^which  has  never  been 
disputed — that  Shakespeare  and  the  majority  of  his  coUeagaes 
succeeded  in  becoming  wealthy  men  ;  but  it  does  not  explain 
the  means  by  which  they  acquired  their  wealth.  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  earned  his  money  simply  by  the  sale  of  his 
works  ;  those  poets  who  were  not  actors  as  well — ^Ben  Jonson 
at  the  head — all  remained  in  needy  circumstances.  Jonson 
told  Drummond'  that  **of  all  his  Playes  he  never  gained 
two  hundreth  pounds." 

We  obtain  as  little  real  information  on  this  point  from  the 
tradition  which  says  that  Shakespeare's  prosperity  was  due  to  a 
munificent  gift  which  he  received  from  his  friend  and  patron 
Lord  Southampton.  According  to  Bowe,  who  supports  his 
statement  upon  a  story  of  Davenant's,  Southampton  gSLve  the 
poet  £1,000  "  to  go  through  with  a  purchase,  which  he  heard 
he  had  a  mind  to."  What  this  purchase  can  have  been,  we 
have  no  idea  whatever.  With  such  a  sum  of  money,  that  accord- 
ing to  our  present  valuation  would  be  five  times  the  amount, 
Shakespeare  might  have  bought  up  a  whole  theatre  or  half  the 
town  of  Stratford.     The  largest  outlay  of  money  Shakespeare 

With  regard  to  '*  the  Jiff  of  GarUck,"  see  Collier,  Hiai,  Eng.  Dram.  Poeiry, 
ill.  380. 

^  The  Life  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratset/,  a  famous  Tkief  in  'England 
executed  at  Bedford  the  26  of  March  last  past,  1605,  cd.  by  J.  P.  Collier, 
London,  1866.  The  only  existing  copy  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp  (Northamptonshire). 
The  chapter  in  question  has  recently  also  been  printed  in  Halliwell's  Illus- 
irations,  p.  85  if.,  and  in  the  Outlines^  I  299  fT.,  from  the  original. 

'  Conversations,  &c.,  p.  35. 
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ever  made  was  pnrchasing  the  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford, 
for  which  he  paid  £440.  But  apart  from,  everything  else,  it 
is  bat  little  likely  that  Lord  Southampton  should  have  made 
Shakespeare  this  more  than  royal  gift;  it  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  giving  away  a  property.  Such  a  gift  would 
stand  unparalleled  not  only  in  the  literary  history  of  England, 
but  of  any  other  country.^  Even  Bowe  cannot  conceal  his 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  he  says  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  insert  the  story  had  it  not  been  handed  down  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  who  was  probably  well  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare's  affairs.  Nay,  it  is  even  very  questionable 
whether  Shakespeare  would  have  accepted  any  such  gift, 
which  could  only  have  been  a  burden  to  his  feeling  of  self- 
respect.  For  Shakespeare  was  anything  but  a  fawning  flatterer 
to  Southampton;  the  two  dedications  to  him  do  not  exceed 
the  style  demanded  by  the  day,  and  the  independent  man  is 
to  be  seen  through  the  lines.  Southampton  must,  no  doubt, 
have  made  Shakespeare  some  acknowledgement  for  the  two 
poems,  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece,"  having  been 
dedicated  to  him ;  but  as  the  usual  honorarium  for  a  dedica- 
tion was  £5,'  it  would  have  been  a  most  unusual  proceeding 
to  have  presented  £100  for  the  two,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
sum  in  question.'  And  yet  even  with  this  sum  Shakespeare 
could  have  accomplished  much,  for  New  Place  with  its  garden, 
Ac.,  only  cost  him  £60.  In  judging  of  this  tradition,  the 
main  point,  of  course,  is  how  we  are  to  conceive  the  relation 
in  which  Shakespeare  and  Southampton  stood  to  each  other. 
Was  the  relation  between  them  so  very  close,  such  a 
Platonic  union  of  soals,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  many  ? 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  again,  we  have  no  actual  facts  to 
rely   upon.     Lord    Southampton's   supposed  letter    to  Lord 

^  Bacon,  it  is  trae,  received  from  the  E&rl  of  Essex  an  estate  in  Twicken- 
ham, and  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughis^  is  said  to  have  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Wharton  a  gift  of  £2,000  for  his  poem  The  Universal  Passion  ; 
bat  the  value  of  money  had  diminished  considerably  by  that  time. 

^  According  to  Nat.  Field  in  the  Preface  to  his  Woman  u  a  Weathercock 
{16]  2)  as  small  a  sum  as  forty  shillings  was  given.  Collier,  Hist,  Eng,  Dram^ 
JPottryy  ill.  393. 

'  According  to  Hudson,  Shakespeare,  his  lAfe,  Arts  and  Characters  (Boston, 
1872),  L  36,  Southampton  paid  the  £1,000  for  the  first  Dedication,  and  this 
18  supposed  to  be  *^  the  warrant  of  your  honourable  disposition,"  which 
Shakespeare  mentions  in  the  second.  Further,  the  poet  is  said  to  huave  pur- 
chased a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  what  if  Shake- 
speare neter  had  any  shares  in  it  at  all  ? 
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Ellesmere,^  where  he  calls  Shakespeare  his  '* especial  friend," 
is  not  genuine,  and  Knight,  after  critically  examining  it,  had 
rejected  it  long  before  palasological  research  declared  it  to  be 
a  forgerj.     Southampton,  we  know  as  a  fact,  was  not  only  a 
great  patron  of  poetry  and  an   enthusiastic  admirer  of   the 
drama,  but  also  a  man  of  great  culture,  and  of  an  unpreju- 
diced and  a  powerful  intellect.     Still  he  belonged  to  the  high 
aristocracy — a  fact  its  sons  never  forget — and  he  stood  high  in 
office  as  well  as  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen.     It  is  only  pure 
fancy  which  could  assume  that  Southampton  would  regard 
the  nobility  of  mind  in  the  poet  and  actor,  as  equal  to  the 
nobility  of  birth  in  the  peer,  or  that  he  associated  with  the 
poet  on  terms  of  equality,  and  that  an  intimate  bond  of  friend- 
ship existed   between   them ;  such  fancy  might  consider    an 
ideal  relation  of  this  kind  as  extremely   poetic,   and  regard 
it  as  a  virtue  in  Lord  Southampton  as  well  as  in  Shake- 
speare.    We  certainly  have  reliable  evidence  that  members 
of  the  aristocracy  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Ben  Jonson, 
and  accordingly  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  must  have  been 
the  case  with  Shakespeare  likewise.     Lord  Clarendon  reports 
of  Jonson  "that  his  conversation  was  very  good,  and  with 
men  of  most  note,"  and  Lord  Falkland  speaks  of  the  intimate 
terms  upon  which  he  was  with  him.     Lord  Clarendon  even 
admits  "  that  he  lived  many  years  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  intercourse"  with  him.*'*    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  friendship  between  Southampton  and   Shakespeare  may 
have  been  more  intimate  than  the  ordinary  cold  relation  be- 
tween ipatron  and  protege ;  in  both  of  Shakespeare's  Dedica- 
tions a  tone  of  honest  afPection  is  perceptible  through  the 
euphuistical  shroud,  and  from  the  second  one  it  is  clear,  that  in 
return  for  this  affection  the  Earl  showed  him  an  "  honourable 
disposition."     Whether    Southampton   was   the  youth   who 
figures  in  the  Sonnets  is  very  doubtful,  and  all  the  inferences 
which  Gerald  Massey  draws  from  this  conjecture  with  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  poet  and  his  patron,  are  founded 
upon  a  mere  hypothesis.  That  the  Mr.  W.  H.  in  the  Dedication 
of  the  Sonnets  does  not  apply  to  Southampton  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  settled  point.     With  regard  to  the  way  in  which 

>  Ireland  even  fabricated  a  letter  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Shakespeare^ 
which  begins  with,  **  Doarest  Friend.'*  Knight,  pp.  497,  500.  Compai^ 
also  Knight,  on  Southampton,  p.  369  if. 

'  Ben  Jonatm*s  Works  (Moxon,  1853,  in  one  vol.),  p.  52  ff.  Compare  p.  162. 
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their  fnendsbip  originated,  there  are  but  two  coDJectnres. 
Sonthampton's  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
and  probably  before  1580,  married  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  who 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Chamber ;  in  this  capacity 
he  had  to  settle  the  acconnts  dne  to  the  yarions  companies  of 
actors  who  performed  at  Court.  It  is  yerj  likelj  that  the 
actors  got  Shakespeare  to  transact  these  business  arrangements 
for  them,  and  thus  the  poet  may  have  often  met  Southampton 
in  his  stepfather's  house.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Malone  ^ 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  to  explain  how  Shakespeare  came  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery.  The  first  folio  edition  of  the  poet*s  works  was 
dedicated  by  the  editors,  Heminge  and  Condell,  to  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  because  they  had  shown  the  author  so  much 
favour  and  consideration  during  his  life.  The  Dedication 
gives  sufficiently  clear  proof  how  little  thought  there  was  of 
any  intimacy  on  equal  terms.  Heminge  and  Condell  present 
the  immortal  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists  to  the 
Earls  as  ''  trifles  "  (in  the  same  humble  spirit  as  country  folk 
might  offer  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  gods),  knowing: 
'*  Their  Highnesses  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the 
reading  of  these  trifles ; "  the  Earls,  therefore,  are  addressed 
by  the  royal  epithet  of  Highness,  whereas  Shakespeare  is 
termed  their  '*  Servant."  And  this  language  is  used  by  the 
editors  at  a  time  when  Shakespeare's  fame  had  not  only  spread 
all  over  England,  but  had  already  become  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  country.  How  much  greater  must  have 
been  the  distinction  between  Southampton  and  Shakespeare, 
when  the  peer  first  extended  his  patronage  to  the  poet,  and 
the  latter  was  still  wholly  unknown  to  fame.  The  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  is  more  a  traditional  report  than  an  historical 
fact;  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  from  his  contemporaries 
or  from  other  sources  in  regard  to  it.  The  compliment  which  the 
poet  pays  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Prologue  to  Act  v.  of  "  Henry 
v.,"  gives  as  little  indication  of  the  personal  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other,  as  the  much  discussed  resemblance  of 
some  passages  in  "  Hamlet "  with  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  only  one  likely  conjecture  as  to  how  the  Earl  became 
acquainted  with  and  a  patron  of  Shakespeare's  has  been  pointed 

*  Shakespwre^  by  Boftwell  (1821),  ii.  477  ffl 
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out  by  Hermann  Knrz.^  Karz  starts  with  the  hypothesis,  first 
brought  forward  by  me,  that  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
was  written  for  the  festivities  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  (1590)  ;  however,  Kurz  transfers  the 
festivity  from  the  marriage  feast  to  the  celebration  of  the 
first  of  May,  which  followed  shortly  afterwards,  and  this,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  case.^  Essex  ordered  a  festive  play 
from  the  managers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company  of 
Players,  and  the  latter  gave  the  commission  to  their  ''  facto- 
tum," who  was  not  yet  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Kurz 
adds,  "Now  the  drama  which  so  immensely  surpassed  what  had 
been  ordered  and  anticipated,  must  necessarily  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  Essex  to  the  author ;  we  thus  obtain  a  better 
foundation  for  a  supposition  which  has  hitherto  seemed  based 
merely  upon  one  of  those  pleasant  but  often  unfulfilled  postu- 
lates of  a  cultivated  mind.  The  Earl,  who  was  between  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  poet  of  twenty-six 
(they  lived  and  developed  quickly  in  those  days),  must  have 
become  attracted  to  each  other  as  soon  as  they  met,  and  have 
remained  attached  to  each  other.  It  no  longer  admits  of  a 
doubt  through  whose  influence  it  was  that  Shakespeare  was 
introduced  to  Southampton." 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  second  conjecture 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  friendship  between  Shakespeare 
and  Southampton  that  requires  a  somewhat  closer  examina- 
tion. Why  did  not  Shakespeare  dedicate  his  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  to  Essex,  as  this  poem  was  unquestionably  written 
first  ?  Why  did  he  leave  it  for  years  in  his  desk  till  South- 
ampton consented  to  have  it  dedicated  to  him  ?  The  fact 
of  Shakespeare's  having  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Essex 
and  Southampton — their  senior  by  a  few  years — while  they 
were  still  in  the  full  enthusiasm  of  youth,  certainly  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  two  Earls  having  been  men  of  more  than  or- 
dinary intellectual  powers,  although  they  may  not  have  been 
able  to  free  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  their  class.  The  re- 
lation between  them  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  that  which 
subsisted  between  Carl  August,  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  Groethe. 

We  must  now  return  to  Shakespeare's  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. After  what  has  already  been  said  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  we  cannot,  of  course,  admit  either  that  Shake- 

*  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  iv.  300. 

'  My  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  pp.  30-66. 
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spoare's   connection  with  the  theatre,  or  that  gifts  received 
from  admiriiig  and  magnanimous   patrons,   was    the  main 
source  of  his   prosperity ;  we  are  thus  obliged  to  tarn  oar 
attention  to  his  business  transactions,  the  more  so  as  we  possess 
fuller  information  on  this  point  than  on  any  other  details 
of  his   life.      And  this  information   proves   not  only  that 
Shakespeare  was  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  money  trans- 
actions, but  that  he  had  an  undeniable  liking  for  such  busi- 
ness.    This  again  confirms  the  supposition  that  he  must,  as  a 
youth  in  Stratford,  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
legal  and  business  matters  in  some  attorney's   office.    We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind   that  in  all  probability  both 
parents  may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  a  faculty  for 
business,  and  to  have  managed  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  other  business  transactions,  with  undoubted  ability.   This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  ai^d  it  would 
seem  that  the  poet  was  a  true  child  of  theirs  in  this  respect. 
We  confess  not  only  does  it  seem  strange,  but,  to   speak 
frankly,  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
the  sublimest  and  world-embracing  thoughts  combined  with 
the  calculating,  keen  perception   of  the    man  of  business. 
Shakespeare's  mysterious  and  enigmatical  personality  gives 
us  this  riddle  to  solve,  if  indeed  it  can  be  solved.     Shake- 
spearo  not  only  knew  how  to  acquire  capital,  but  knew  how 
to  invest  it  in  a  business-like  and  advantageous   manner. 
While  engaged  with  money  transactions,  poetry  had  no  longer 
any  hold  on  Shakespeare,  his  imaginative  faculties  were  set 
aside  for  the  time,  whereas  Walter  Scott  collapsed   in  his 
eudeavour  to  attend  to  his  worldly  affairs,  while  remaining 
the  poet  filled  with  imaginative  thoughts.     Who  would  have 
conceived  it  possible  that  the  author  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  the  creator  of  Shy  lock — ^and  perhaps   even  while 
working  out  the  characters  of  the  magician  Prospero  and 
the  angelic  character   of  Miranda— -could  have  disputed   a 
debt    of   £1   15«.   lOd,    for  malt, — who    would  believe  it, 
were  it  not  that  we  possess  the  merciless  document  from 
the  year  1604  ?     The  malt  had  not  been  sold  all  together, 
but  in  small  quantities,  on  various  occasions  between  1603 
and  1604,  to  one  Philip  Rogers  in  Stratford,  who  therefore 
was  probably  a  man  of  small  means,  whereas  the  plaintiff  was 
the  owner  of  houses  and  of  landed  property — "  spacious  in  the 
possession  of  dirt,"  as  is  said  in  **  Hamlet."     The  document 
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is  important  in  another  respect  also ;  it  proves  that  Shake- 
speare was  living  in  London  at  the  time,  for  he  employed  a 
Stratford  lawyer,  William  Tetherton,  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  managed  his  Stratford 
property  with  the  ntmost  care,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his 
brother  Gilbert  assisted  him  in  this;  at  all  events,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  purchase  of  a  large  piece  of  land  from  the 
Combes  in  May,  1602,  Shakespeare  was  represented  by  his 
brother. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  all  Shsikespeare's 
commercial  and  money  transactions,  let  us  examine  them  in 
chronological  order.  The  series  opens  with  the  already  men- 
tioned purchase  of  New  Place,  the  largest  and  finest  house  in 
Stratford  (Easter,  1597).  In  a  future  chapter  we  shall  have 
to  speak  of  this  property,  its  purchase  and  its  chequered 
history  up  to  the  present  day.  Shakespeare  had  a  tolerably 
large  garden  laid  out  at  the  back  of  this  house,  and  at  a  later 
day  extended  the  property  by  a  further  purchase  of  land.  In 
fact,  he  systematically  acquired  so  much  land  in  his  native 
town,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  landowner  in  the  place,  and  became 
one  of  its  leading  inhabitants.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  was  the  main  object  of  his  life,  in  the  same  way  as — 
at  a  later  day — it  was  Walter  Scott's  principal  object  in  life 
to  found  a 'baronetcy  in  his  home  on  the  Borders.  Both  men 
started  with  the  idea  that  the  possessions  which  they  acquired 
should  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
future.  We  may  therefore  imagine  how  deeply  Shakespeare 
must  have  felt  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  But  still  he  did  not 
give  up  his  cherished  plan,  and  centred  his  hopes  in  the  female 
line  ;  for  the  purchase  of  New  Place  was  not  made  till  after 
Hamnet*8  death.  But  even  this  hope  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
perous descendants  from  one  of  his  daughters  was  frustrated 
by  un propitious  fate.  The  dream  of  Shakespeare's  life  was 
as  little  fulfilled  as  that  of  Walter  Scott. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Shakespeare  purchased  New 
Place,  he  also,  as  already  said,  took  active  steps  to  recover 
property  for  his  father  ;  for  it  ckn  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it 
was  the  son  who  induced  his  father  to  make  the  action 
against  John  Lambert  a  suit  in  Chancery,  the  most  expensive 
court  in  England.  The  estate  of  Ashbies  had  nineteen  years 
^previously  been  mortgaged  to   Edmund  Lambert,   and  as 
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John  Shakespeare  cannot  well  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  sach  a  legal  salt  himself,  this  woald  further 
prove  that  the  poet  most  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
mofoey  at  his  disposal;  for  not  only  was  he  able  to  pay 
down  the  money  required  for  New  Place,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  able  to  provide  his  father  with  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  suit  in  Chancery.  It  is  evident  also  from 
this,  that  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  matters 
connected  with  law.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  know- 
ledge whatever  how  the  suit  ended;  perhaps  it  was  never 
actually  bronght  before  the  court,  but  settled  amicably  by 
the  parties  coming  to  some  ag^ement  themselves.  At  all 
events,  the  poet  sustained  no  loss,  as  is  evident  from  a 
message  that  was  sent  to  him  by  Abraham  Sturley  a  few 
months  later  through  Richard  Quiney.  Sturley  writes  to 
Quiney  in  London  that  he  has  heard  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  is 
willing  to  lay  out  money  upon  "  the  odd  yard  "  of  land  near 
Shottery  or  Stratford,  and  that  it*  would  be  well  rather  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  concerning  the  tithes,  and 
then  adds,  **  by  the  instructions  you  can  give  him  thereof  and 
by  the  friends  he  can  make  therefore,  we  think  it  a  fair  mark 
for  him  to  shoot  at,  and  not  impossible  to  hit.  It  obtained, 
would  advance  him  indeed,  and  would  do  us  much  good.'*  ^ 
The  writer  of  this  letter  had  evidently  discussed  this  proposal 
with  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
tithes  by  Shakespeare,  seemed  to  them  desirable  and  advan- 
tageous^ for  Stratford  itself  as  well  as  for  the  purchaser ; 
Stratford,  namely,  received  an  annual  share  of  the  tithes,  and 
it  was  therefore  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  town 
into  whose  hands  the  tithes  fell.  Hence  the  Stratfordians 
expressing  a  wish  that  Shakespeare  should  purchase  the 
tithes  is  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  trnstworthiness  and  re- 
hability  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness affairs.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mention  of 
"  the  friends  '*  whom  Shakespeare  was  to  interest  in  the  matter 
shows  us  that  he  not  only  possessed  money,  but  credit, 
and  that  perhaps  it  was  not  only  his  own  money  that  he 
employed  in  commercial  transactions.  Nevertheless,  it  was* 
not  tiU  seven  years  afterwards  that  Shakespeare  accepted  the 
proposal  r^^arding  the  tithes ;  probably — ^as  very  often  happens* 

^  The  letter  is  qaoted  in  full  in  OutlifUB^  ii.  57  if. 
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— bis  fellow-townsmen  oTer-estimated  his  means.  At  all 
events,  the  tithes  were  dearer  in  1598  than  they  were  in  1605, 
as  the  "  lease ''  had  mn  so  many  years  longer.  If  Shake- 
speare, as  some  suppose,  had  really  received  the  gift  of  £1,000 
from  Lord  Southampton  to  •nable  him  to  make  some  de- 
sirable pnrchase,  Shakespeare  is  not  likely  to  have  allowed 
this  advantageous  investment  of  capital  to  have  escaped  him. 
Again,  some  months  later  (25th  October,  1598),  Shakespeare 
is  applied  to  by  Richard  Quiney — who  occasionally  resided  in 
London — for  a  loan  of  £30,  for  which  he  offers  security. 
The  letter  in  question  is  the  only  one,  among  the  many  that 
must  have  been  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  which  has  escaped 
the  destructive  influences  of  time.  It  would  seem  that  Shake- 
speare agreed  to  his  request — no  doubt  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  ^ — ^f or  on  the  4th  of  November  Sturley  writes  to  Quiney 
that  he  has  heard  "  our  countryman  Mr.  Wm.  Shakspeare 
would  procure  us  monei,  which  I  will  like  of."  The  way  in 
which  these  business  communications  are  mixed  up  with 
puritanical  forms  of  religious  speech,  are  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  Another  indication  of  Shakespeare's  pecuniary  re- 
sources during  that  year  is  to  be  found  in  a  document  pub- 
lished by  Hunter,*  according  to  which  the  poet  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  near  Crosby  Hall,^  and 
was  "  assessed  "  at  £5  ISs,  6d.  In  the  rent-roll  of  this  parish 
of  1600,  Shakespeare's  name  does  not  occur,  however ;  so  he 

^  Although  Edward  VI.  had  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  prohibiting^  the 
lending  out  of  money  on  interest,  still  at  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  a  general 
custom.  See  Harrison,  ed.  Forniyall,  p.  xxii.  and  242.  The  usual  rate  of 
interest  was  10  per  cent. ;  goldsmiths  and  other  professional  money-lenders 
demanded  more  (according  to  Thombury,  Shaxespear^s  England,  i.  56). 
"  Ten  in  the  hundred "  is  therefore  the  general  term  given  to  a  money- 
lender or  '*  usurer,"  as  he  was  straightway  called  in  Shakespeare's  d^,  ror 
there  were  still  people  who  considered  it  wrong  to  take  interest.  Sir  Fhilip 
Sidney,  for  instance,  in  his  will  (15S6)  forbade  a  sum  of  £4,000  his  father- 
in-law  was  to  invest  being  lent  out  at  interest.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare^  by 
Boswell  (1S21),  ii.  499.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  will  states 
that  his  daughter  Judith  is  to  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  left  to  her. 
Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  177  ff.,  does  not  consider  it  at  all  an 
unwarrantable  conjecture  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  lent  out  money  on 
interest.  According  to  the  documents  recently  discovered  by  Halliwell 
{Illustrations,  p.  90),  It  is  proved  that  Burbage  built  his  theatres  with  bor- 
rowed money,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Bacon's 
Essays,  ed.  Aldis  Wright  (1865),  p.  168-172. 

'  Ultisfraiions,  i.  77  ff. 

^  Crosby  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  is  mentioned  in  Richard  III, 
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must  in  the  meantime  have  changed  his  residence.^  In  the 
year  1602  he  acquired  three  considerable  properties  in  Strat- 
ford, the  large  piece  of  pasture-land  from  the  Combes  for 
£320,'  Getlej's  house  in  Walker  Street,  and  the  UnderhiU's 
estate  for  £60,  which  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.  It  was  in  1604  that  Shakespeare  brought 
the  action  against  Philip  Rogers  for  a  debt  due  to  him  for 
malt.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1605,  the  proposal  made  to  him 
concerning  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton, 
and  Welcombe  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  poet  acquired  the 
moiety  of  the  lease  for  £440.  Thomas  Combe  was  his  partner 
as  the  purchaser  of  the  other  moiety.'  In  Catholic  times  the 
tithes  had  belonged  to  the  College,  which  was  secularized  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  1544  the  pro- 
prietors let  them  out  on  a  lease  of  ninety-two  years  to  one 
William  Barker,  from  whom  the  lease  passed  on  to  John 
Barker.  It  was  from  the  latter  that  Sir  Thomas  Huband 
purchased  them  in  1580,  and  he,  in  his  last  will,  bequeathed 
the  one  moiety  to  his  executors,  the  other  to  his  brother 
Ealph  Huband.  It  was  this  Balph  Huband  who,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1605,  sold  his  moiety  of  the  lease  to  Shakespeare. 

*  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,"  says  Malone,  lnq^iiry,  p.  215,  "which 
formerly  belonged  to  Edward  Allcyn,  the  player,  our  poet  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear-garden,  in  1596.*' — **  It  has  been  shown 
beyond  doubt,  by  a  brief  note  taken  out  of  the  Poors*  Book  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Clink  in  Southwark,  that  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Shakspeare  there  re- 
sided, as  late  as  the  year  1609,  was  assessed  at  the  very  highest  rate,  to  a 
weekly  payment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  rate  of  6<i.,  being  one  of 
five  assessed  at  the  highest  rate,  while  even  the  Ladye  Buckley  paid  only 
ibor pence.*'  Knight,  p.  280,  according  to  Collier's  Memoirs  ofAlleyn,  p.  91. 
See  HalUwell,  Ltfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  227  ff. — "  This  pitper  has  not  been 
fouBd ;  one,  said  to  be  it,  in  which  Shakespeare's  name  appears,  has  been 
declared  to  be  '  an  evident  modern  forgery.'"  Neil,  Shakesptre  ;  a  Critical 
BiograpkUy  p.  34.  Compare  Shakespeare's  Residence,  Aldersgate  Street,  in 
2iote»  and  Queries,  February  13th,  1869,  No.  59,  148. 

'  Halliwell-Fhillipps,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Outlines,  says :  *'  It  may 
be  that  this  acquisition  is  referred  to  by  Crosse  in  his  Vtrtues  Common- 
wealth  (1603)  when  he  speaks  thus  ungenerously  of  the  actors  and  dramatists 
of  the  period,— 'as  the  copper-lace  gentlemen  growe  rich,  purchase  lands 
by  adulterous  playes,  and  not  fewe  of  them  usurers  and  extortioners,  which 
ther  exhaust  out  of  purchases  of  the  haunters,  so  are  they  puft  up  in  such  pride 
and  selfe-love  as  they  envie  their  equalles  and  soome  theyr  inferioures.' 
Alleyn  had  not  at  this  time  commenced  his  purchases  of  land  at  Dulwich." 

'  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  210-217,  299;  Knight,  Wm.  Shak- 
tpere;  aBicgraphf,  p.  47S ;  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  p.  628 ;  Neil, 
Shakespere;  a  Critical  Biography,  p.  53. 
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Many  years  previously,  however,  in  1553,  Edward  VI.,  shortly 
before  his  death,  had  secured  them  to  the  town  by  a  chai*ter, 
but  naturally  the  gift  was  to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  The  town,  therefore,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  tithes,  even 
at  this  time  took  an  active  interest  in  their  management.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  peculiar  position  of  affairs, 
Shakespeare  became  involved  in  a  number  of  difficulties 
owing  to  this  purchase,  even  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  (1609  ?)  ; 
in  fact,  were  it  not  that  the  poet  possessed  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  law,  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  such  an  investment 
of  capital  a  thoughtless  proceeding,  and  that  his  business 
turn  of  mind  had  for  once  played  him  false.  The  year  1609 
(March  15th)  mentions  another  action  for  debt  raised  by 
Shakespeare ;  it  differs  from  the  action  raised  against  Philip 
Rogers  only  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  a  somewhat  larger  debt^ 
the  amount  due  to  the  poet  being  £6,  and  24«.  for  costs. 
The  defendant  John  Addenbrooke  had  absconded — non  est 
inventus  is  said  in  the  document — and  the  plaintiff  on  June 
7th  had  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  one  Thomas 
Homeby  who  had  become  bail  for  Addenbrooke.  Whether 
the  latter  answered  the  summons  or  was  able  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  we  are  not  told.^  Such  was  the  energetic  way  in 
which  Shakespeare  followed  up  his  legal  claims,  and  reso* 
lutely  kept  his  possessions  together.  And,  moreover,  as  there 
is  no  mention  in  either  of  the  above  documents  of  anyone 
representing  or  acting  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  it  would 
seem  justifiable  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  conducted  the 
cases  himself,  and  hence  that  he  was  in  Stratford  at  the  time. 
The  last  commercial  transaction  of  Shakespeare's  we  know  of 
from  documentary  evidence,  takes  us  back  to  London,  where, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1612-13,  he  acquired  (in  conjunctioa 
with  William  Johnson,  a  citizen  and  vintner,  John  Jackson, 
and  John  Heminge,  gentleman),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  "  abutting  upon  a  street  leading  downe 
to  Puddle  Wharffe,  on  the  East  part,  right  against  the  Kinges 
Majestic  Wardrobe,"  a  house  and  yard  from  Henry  Walker, 
'*  a  citizen  and  minstrell,"  for  £140.  Of  the  money  required 
for  this  purchase  only  £80  was  paid  at  the  time ;  it  was 
arranged  on  the  following  day  that  the  rest  of  the  purchase- 
money  was  to  remain  on  mortgage,  and  the  property  was  then 

»  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakevpeare,  p.  228  ff. 
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rented  to  one  John  Robinson  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  ^  Collier 
conjectures  that  it  was  merely  out  of  friendship  for  Heminge 
that  Shakespeare  agreed  to  make  this  purchase,  and  that  when 
the  others  who  took  part  in  the  transaction  could  not  or  would 
not  pay  the  money  required,  the  property  fell  entirely  into 
Shakespeare's  hands.  In  our  opinion,  this  last  transaction  of 
the  poet's  is  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  only  two 
signatures  of  Shakespeare  that  can  make  any  claim  to  being 
unquestionably  genuine  (except  the  one  attached  to  his  will), 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  legal  documents  pertaining  to  this 
purchase.' 

No  one  can  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  Shakespeare  as  to 
believe  that  he  loved  wealth  purely  for  its  own  sake.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  that  riches  in  themselves  are  nothing,  but 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  wealth  is  the  condition,  the 
very  foundation  of  a  life  of  culture,  a  life  that  can  be  freely 
devoted  to  the  Good  and  Beautiful — ^the  Greek  icaXoicayadia — 
that  he  who,  like  Portia,  would  enjoy  what  is  noble,  and 
accomplish  something  noble,  must  have  a  Belmont  of  his  own. 
Shakespeare  knew  as  well  as  Ford  and  Falstaff  ('*  Merry 
Wives,"  ii.  2)  that,  "  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open," 
that  '*  money  is  a  good  soldier  and  will  on,"  and  that,  as  lago 
preaches  to  Boderigo,  it  is  necessary  to  "  fill  thy  purse  with 
money  "  to  accomplish  one's  purpose.  He  was  aware,  too,  of 
the  dangers  of  an  over-abundance,  and  perhaps  we  have  his 
own  opinion  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into  Nerissa's  mouth 
("  Merchant  of  Venice,"  i.  2) :  "  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they 
are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in 
the  mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  compe- 
tency lives  longer. "  ^  Even  in  our  own  day  a  good  social  position 
and  culture  are  nowhere  seen  in  closer  correlation  than  in  Eng- 
land. Still,  wealth  alone  was  not  able  to  confer  the  good  social 
position  and  esteem  which,  for  various  reasons,  we  must  consider 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  Shakespeare's  life ;  according 
to  the  custom  and  idea  of  the  age,  public  recognition  of  his 
position  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms. 
Armorial  bearings  gave  formal  permission  to  a  family  to  be 

^  The  house  was  burnt  to  ashes  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666. 
^  The  history  of  these  two  documents  is  given  in  the  Appendix  in  con- 
nection with  the  ortbofi^raphy  of  Sbakespeare^s  name. 
'  My  EsMys  on  Shakespeare^  p.  83. 
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classed  among  the  gentiy ;  the  coat-of-arms  was  the  outward 
and  legal  emblem  of  the  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Master,  whereas  the  yeoman  was  addressed  by  his  surname. 
Harrison^  describes  the  position  of  a  gentleman  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  possession  of  a  coat-of-arms  in  the  following 
words :  "  Whosoever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  whoso 
abideth  in  the  university  giving  his  mind  to  his  book,  or  pro- 
fesseth  physic  and  the  liberal  sciences,  or  beside  his  service  in 
the  room  of  a  captain  in  the  wars,  or  good  counsel  given  at 
home,  whereby  his  commonwealth  is  benefited,  can  live  with- 
out manual  labour,  and  thereto  is  able  and  will  bear  the  port, 
charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  for  money 
have  a  coat  and  arms  bestowed  upon  him  by  heralds  (who  in 
the  charter  of  the  same  do  of  custom  pretend  antiquity  and  ser- 
vice, and  many  gay  things),  and  thereunto  being  made  so 
good  cheap,  be  called  master,  which  is  the  title  that  men  give 
to  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  reputed  for  a  gentlemen  ever 
after."  The  wish  to  be  thus  admitted  among  the  gentry  must 
have  been  all  the  greater  in  Shakespeare's  mind,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  theatrical  profession  to  which  he  belonged  was  not 
by  any  means  universally  respected,^  and,  on  the  other,  owing 
to  the  intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Southampton  and 
his  other  patrons,  he  must  have  felt  drawn  to  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  the  mainstay  of  culture  in  the  days  when  the  middle 
classes  had  not  yet  developed  their  full  mental,  moral,  and 
political  faculties.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  th&t  Shake- 
speare,  like  all  great  characters,'  exhibited  an  aristocratic  trait 
of  mind,  and  in  this  respect  also  shows  a  resemblance  to 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  anything  but  indifferent  about  being 
created  a  baronet.  The  social  rank  which  Shakespeare  strove 
to  attain  to,  he  has  himself  described  in  his  will,  as  well  as  in 
some  earlier  documents,  by  the  words,  **  Wm.  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman." 
In  order  to  attain  this  object  Shakespeare,  with  the  utmost 
worldly  wisdom,  pursued  the  best  plan  possible,  for  he  did  not 
seek  to  obtain  the  coat-of-arms  for  himself,  but — as  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  as  Malone,  Collier,  and  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
also  assume — induced  his  father  to  take  this  step,  while  he 

»  Ed.  Fornival],  p.  128. 

^.Compare  the  lament  in  S»nnets  xxix.  and  cxi. 

'See  Hartley  Coleridge,  Shakespeare  a  Tory  and  a  GAitleman,  in  his 
Marginalia. 
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himself  must  certainly  have  had  to  incar  the  necessary 
expenses,  which  were  not  inconsiderable.  The  son,  owing  to 
his  profession  as  an  actor,  would  have  met  with  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  grant,  whereas  the  father  could  lay  stress 
upon  his  position  as  a  landed  proprietor  and  his  having  become 
connected  with  the  old  and  respected  family  of  Arden  ;  more- 
over, the  armorial  bearings  would  in  this  way  pass  on  to  the  son 
as  an  inheritance,  and  hence  he  could  not  altogether  be 
regarded  as  an  upstart  or  homo  novtis,  Bnt  even  this  plan 
had  its  difficulties,  and  John  Shakespeare's  claims  had  to 
be  bolstered  up  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  if  Sir  William 
Dethick,  the  King-at-Arms,  had  not  been  a  very  easy  man  to 
deal  with,  a  man  whose  careless  grants  of  arms  and  other 
shortcomings  were  loudly  complained  of  at  the  time,  it  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  might  hardly  have  attained  his  wish.^ 
And  yet  the  coat-of-arms,  which  probably  was  not  designed 
without  suggestions  from  the  poet,  bears  the  motto,  Noi\  sanz 
droict !  The  documents  relating  to  the  matter,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Herald's  College  and  are  printed  in  Halliwell, 
do  not  by  any  means  g^ve  us  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  in  fact,  many  points  are  left  unexplained  and  obscure. 
The  first  draft  of  a  coat-of-arms  to  John  Shakespeare  (two 
copies  of  which  have  been  preserved)  belongs  to  the  year 
1596 ;  but  whether  the  arms  were  granted  at  the  time  seems 
doubtful,  for  in  a  record  of  1597  John  Shakespeare  is  still 
described  as  '*  a  yeoman."  At  all  events,  the  matter  was  not 
perfectly  settled,  for  there  exists  a  second  draft,  from  the  year 

*  Halliwell,  Extract  from  a  M8.  at  Oxford,  containing  a  Memorandum  of 
the  Complaints  against  Dethick  the  Herald  who  made  the  Grant  of  Arms  to  John 
Shakespeare.  In  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  iv.  67-62.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  document,  but  contains  nothing  with  reference  to  Shakespeare. 
Dethick  as  the  Garter  King  was  one  of  those  who  conveyed  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  Duke  IVederick  of  Wirtemberg  in  1603.  Rye,  England  as  seen 
by  Foreigners,  p.  Ixxvii.  if.— See  Halliwell,  life  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  17,  76  ff. 
Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Bioaraphy,  ip,  486. — "The  pattern  of  arms," 
says  Kenny,  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  p.  39,  •*  given,  as  it  is  stated, 
under  the  hand  of  Clarencieux  Cooke,  who  was  then  dead,  is  not  found  in 
his  necords,  and  we  can  place  no  faith  in  his  allegation.  John  Shakespeare 
bad  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  merely  ex-officio  and  not  by  commission,  as 
is  here  insinuated ;  in  all  probability  he  did  not  possess  *  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  value  of  £600 ; '  and  Kobert  Arden  of  Wilmecote  was  not  a 
'  gentleman  of  worship.' "  Hence  Dethick's  statements  regarding  Shake- 
speare's ancestors  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  327,  and  Outlines,  i.  118  and  162 ; 
ii.  56  and  60  ug. 
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1599,  drawn  up  by  the  two  Kings-at-Arms,  Dethick  and 
Oamden  (the  famous  antiquarian),  in  which — without  refers 
ring  to  any  former  grant — the  grant  of  arms  is  not  only  again 
conferred,  but  permission  is  also  given  "  to  impale ''  the 
newly-acquired  Shakespeare  arms  with  those  of  the  Arden 
family — ^a  permission  which  the  poet,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  use  of.  On  his  tombstone,  at  least,  only  the 
paternal  arms  are  given,  and  they  have  since  then  been  used 
countless  times  as  a  symbol  or  decoration  on  works  connected 
with  the  poet's  life  or  his  writings.  The  crest  is,  of  course,  the 
spear  which  the  poet,  according  to  Jonson's  beautiful  words, 
"**  brandished  "  in  every  line  he  wrote  :— 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

The  other  half  of  the  name,  the  shaking ^  is  expressed  by  the 
falcon,  that  "  shakes  its  wings  previous  to  flying ;  "  '  the  coat- 
of-arms  is  thus  one  of  the  so-called  armes  parlantes^  and  may, 
moreover,  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  spelling  of  the 
name  "Shakespeare."  Both  drafts  give  the  same  reasons  for 
the  application  of  a  grant  of  arms,  except  in  a  few  points ; 
both  speak  of  John  Shakespeare's  connection  with  the 
Arden  family ;  both  contain  the  obvious  untruth  that  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  her  Majesty's 
appointment,  whereas  he  was  so  merely  by  virtue  of  holding 
the  office  of  bailiff.  In  the  draft  of  1596  this  last  statement 
is  added  only  as  a  supplementary  note,  and  is  not  stated 
in  so  many  words,  but  is  merely  to  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
text. However,  in  this  note  another  remark  is  met  with 
which  Halliwell-Phillipps  cannot  resist  calling  a  ''  pleasing 
fiction,"  namely,  that  John  Shakespeare,  twenty  years  previ- 
ously had  been  granted  "a  patierne  therof "  by  Cooke  the 
King-at-Arms  of  the  day.  If  this  had  really  been  the  case, 
the  Shakespeares,  both  father  and  son,  would  scarcely  have 
been  likely  to  have  waited  twenty  years  before  getting  the 
matter  finally  settled,  as  it  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  them 
both.  The  two  existing  drafts  would  have  been  referred  to  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  a  mere  supplementary  note  in 
the  one  copy,  and  the  Stratford  documents  could  not  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  have  withheld  from  John  Shakespeare 
and  his  son  the  much-wished-for  predicate  of  "  gentleman." 

'  Fleay,  Shakespeare  Manual^  p.  311  ff. 
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It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  show  up  the  minor  inaccaracies 
in  the  records,  conferring  the  grant  of  arms,  regarding  John 
Shakespeare's  ancestors  and  the  lands  bestowed  npon  them. 
The  many  interlineations,  erasures,  and  corrections  show  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statements  themselyes,  and 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  very  justly  observes  that  "  we  may 
readily  believe  the  real  history  perished  with  Dethick  and 
Shakespeare."  According  to  HaHiwell-PhilHpps  ^  it  would 
further  seem  that  a  charge  was  brought  against  the  Kings-at* 
Arms,  and  that  they  defended  themselves  for  having  granted 
the  arms  to  Shakespeare.  But  however  the  matter  may  finally 
have  ended,  two  things  are  certain  :  firstly,  that  in  the  nume- 
rous other  cases  of  grants  of  arms,  all  did  not  go  perfectly 
smoothly,  and  secondly,  that  (as  has  been  proved  in  the  long 
course  of  ages)  it  was  not  the  coat-armour  that  conferred  dis- 
tinction upon  the  poet,  but  conversely  that  the  poet  brought 
honour  and  glory  upon  the  coat-armour.  Nevertheless,  we 
wish  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  deny  that  our  poet-hero  had 
shown  this  human  weakness ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  even  the  greatest  and  noblest  characters  have  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  that  they  can- 
not live  altogether  independently. 

Of  course,  according  to  the  ideal  conception  that  a  poet  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  his  works  and  doings,, 
ought  to  belong  wholly  to  the  realm  of  poetry  and  art — 
Shakespeare's  anxious  care  concerning  his  worldly  goods,  4iis 
well-calculated  projects  for  securing  wealth  and  distinction, 
will  always  be  the  Achilles'-heel  of  his  character.  But  the 
heel  only,  for  his  head  touched  the  heavens  notwithstanding. 
This  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  very  time 
when  he  had  firmly  established  his  position  in  life,  when  his 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  the  esteem  and  celebrity  he 
enjoyed  had  reached  their  zenith,  a  lasting  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  life  came  over  him,  and  his  works  of  this  period 
speak  with  greater  solemnity  and  bitterness  of  the  vanity  of 
idl  worldly  possessions  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  other 
writer  before  or  after  him.^  This,  in  fact,  is  the  beginning  of 
his  tragic  period — the  period  of  his  completed  "  Hamlet,"  of 
"  The  Tempest "   (although  not  a  tragedy),  of  "  Timon  of 

^  From  ft  MS.  in  the  Herald's  College,  W.  Z.  276. 
*  Hftllam,  Bist,  Lit.  Wur.  iii.  85 ;  Knight,  Wt/i.  Shahpere ;  a  Biography , 
p.  143. 
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Athens,"  &c.  The  worldly  position  he  had  won  for  himself 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  this  deeply  tragic,  bitter,  and  melan- 
choly view  of  life,  and  proves  that  the  poet  in  no  way  con- 
sidered the  possessions  and  esteem  of  the  world  as  true 
happiness  in  themselves,  but  merely  as  a  means  towards 
happiness.  We  have  here  a  trait  of  gennine  world-sorrow, 
and  it  is  exhibited  not  only  in  the  series  of  his  dramatic  works 
but  is  manifested  also  in  his  Sonnets.  How  far  personal  ex- 
periences, or  outward  and  inward  influences  may  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  gloomy  state  of  mind,  cannot  be 
determined,  although  the  beginning  of  the  new  century 
brought  occurrences  enough  that  must  have  painfully  affected 
Shakespeare.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1601,  Essex  made  that 
unfortunate  and  unaccountable  attempt  at  rebellion  which 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  Lord  Southampton,  his 
friend  and  comrade,  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner  till  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  death.  Whatever  we 
may  conceive  to  have  been  the  relation  between  Shakespeare 
and  Southampton,  at  all  events  this  misfortune  that  befell  his 
patron  cannot  have  left  Shakespeare  indifferent.^  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  the  poet  lost  his  father — the  church 
register  says  :  "  Septemb.  8  Mr.  Johannes  Shakspeare  " — ^and 
although  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  specially  affectionate  or 
tender  relation  between  the  poet  and  his  father,  still  neither 
have  we  the  smallest  proof  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  and 
have  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet  was  not 
deeply  affected  by  this  loss ;  the  consolation  that  his  father 
had  reached  the  age  of  the  Psalmist  may  have  lessened  his 
grief,  but  could  not  have  altogether  stifled  his  filial  feelings.' 
A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Shakespeare  could  have  attended  her 
solemn  funeral  with  an  unmoved  heart ;'  he  had  reached  that 

^  Outlines,  i.  174  If. 

^  It  might  aeem  strange  that  Shakespeare  should  have  given  repeated 
warnings  not  to  grieve  to  excess  for  those  that  are  dead — both  in  Hamlet,  i. 
2,  as  well  as  in  AlVs  Well  Tkat  Ends  Well,  i.  2.— in  connection  with  a 
father's  death,  were  it  not  that,  from  all  we  know  and  can  infer,  both 
passages  had  been  written  before  the  death  of  his  own  father.  Compare 
Bruti^  grief  for  Portia  {Julius  Ctssar,  iv.  3). 

^  Two  other  deaths  may  be  enumerated  here,  although  they  occurred 
some  years  later.  On  December  31,  1607,  Shakespeare's  brother  Edmund 
was  buried  in  South wark,  and  in  September,  1608,  his  mother  died;  hence 
the  poet's  mother  lived  to  witness  more  of  her  son's  celebrity  and  good 
fortune  than  the  father. 
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Bge  in  life  when  it  becomes  hard  to  part  with  the  old  friends 
we  have  been  accustomed  to,  or  have  loved,  and  when  we  are 
donbtfnl  about  or  hesitate  to  welcome  what  is  unknown  and 
still  new  to  us.  But  although  no  bonds  of  personal  esteem  or 
gratitude  may  have  bound  Shakespeare  to  the  Queen,  and 
although  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  blind  to  her  faults, 
still  he  must  assuredly  have  had  an  anxious  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  future  of  his  country.  Besides  Elizabeth 
had  always  proved  herself  a  patron  of  the  poet's  works  as  well 
as  of  the  drama  generally,  and  Shakespeare  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  personally  in  this  respect.  According  to  Bowe, 
the  Queen  b^towed  numerous  tokens  of  her  favour  upon  the 
poet,  although  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  these  tokens 
were;  the  report,  however,  is  confirmed  by  some  lines  of 
Henry  Chettle's,  which  we  shall  have  to  quote  immediately. 
How  often  he  had  acted  in  her  presence  and  been  inspired  by 
her  applause  or  by  her  interest  silently  expressed : 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  BO  did  take  Eiiza,  and  oar  James  ! 

as  Ben  Jonson  says.  The  remembrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  must  have  been  conoected  in  his  mind  with  many 
happy  associations.  If  tradition  speaks  truly,  it  was  at  her 
request  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "  The  Merry  Wives;  "^  and 
he  is  even  said  to  have  once  picked  up  a  glove  she  had  let  fall 
while  he  was  acting ;  but  this  seems  rather  a  doubtful  story .^ 

^  Rowe  relates  (according  to  Dennis,  Epistle  Dedicaiory  to  the  Comical 
Gallant,  1702)  that  the  Queen  ''  was  so  well  pleased  with  that  admirable 
character  of  Falstaif  in  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  IV.,  that  she  commanded 
Shakespeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in  love." 
Dennis  adds  that  the  Queen  was  so  inquisitive  to  see  the  pl^^y^  that  she 
commanded  the  poet  to  have  it  ready  in  a  fortnight.  Outlines^  ii.  263  if. 
The  story  is  by  no  means  incredible. 

'  This  anecdote  is  first  met  with  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Queen,  so  it  is  said,  crossed  the  stage  during  a  performance  of  Henry  IV., 
and  bowed  to  Shakespeare,  who  was  ploying  the  part  of  the  King,  and  he 
took  no  notice  of  her.  In  order  to  assure  herself  whether  this  was  mten- 
tional  or  whether  he  did  so  merely  to  preserve  his  character  as  the  King, 
the  Queen  again  crossed  the  stage  and  dropped  her  glove — which  was  a 
mark  of  favour  with  her.  Shakespeare  immeoiately  picked  it  up  and  handed 
it  to  her,  introducing  into  his  part  the  following  lines : — 

And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 
Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin^s  glove. 

This  is  said  greatly  to  have  delighted  the  Queen,  who  praised  him  for  his 
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Still,  Shakespeare  has  nowhere  ezpresfsed  himself  extrava- 
gantlj  in  her  praise,  and  although  pnbliclj  challenged  to  do 
so  by  Ghettle  in  his  "  England's  Mourning  Garment/'  Shake* 
speare  did  not  write  any  poem  in  her  memory.^ 

It  would  indeed  bo  extremely  interesting  to  know  what 
Shakespeare's  feelings  towards  Elizabeth  may  have  been,  and 
what  he  thought  afterwards  about  her  successor.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  he  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise 
than  acknowledge  the  Queen  the  representative  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  his  country.  In  "  Henry  VIII.,"  accordingly, 
she  is  eulogized  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  apotheosis  of 
her  parents,  and  this  is  more  conspicuous  still  in  the  well- 
known  prophecy  at  the  end  of  the  play :  that  in  her  reign 
God  should  come  to  be  truly  known.  But  what  may  the 
poet's  opinion  of  her  have  been  from  a  human  point  of  view  ? 
Of  the  Queen's  personal  tyranny  and  jealousy  Shakespeare 
had  had  sufficient  proof  at  the  time  of  the  marriages  of  Essex 
and  of  Southampton — still,  to  an  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment he  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  knew  no  other. 
Then,  too,  her  love  of  being  surrounded  by  favourites ;  her 
affectation  about  her  virginity ;  her  absurd  and  insatiable 
vanity;  her  shameful  proceedings  against  unhappy  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  !     Could  Shakespeare,  in  accordance  with  his  whole 

presence  of  mind.  R,  Gr.  White,  Shakespeare^ s  Works ^  i  Ixxxiii.,  Tery 
justly  remarks  *'  that  kings  cannot  go  on  embassies.*'  Compare  The  First 
Sketches  (^  the  Second  and  Third  Porta  of  K.  Henry  FL,  ed.  Halliwell^ 
p.  xxvii.  ff. 

^  The  lines  in  question  are : — 

Nor  doth  the  silver  iongued  Melioert 

Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sahU  teare 

To  moume  her  death  that  graced  his  desert ^ 

And  to  his  lines  opened  her  rovall  earc, 

Sheapheard — remember  otir  lUieabeth, 

And  sing  her  rape  done  hy  that  Tarqutn — Death, 

A  second  challenge  of  the  same  kind  to  Shakespeare  is  met  with  in  the 
anonymous  poem,  A  MoumefvXl  Dittie,  entituled  Elizaheth's  Losse,  together 
with  a  Welcome  for  King  Jafnes,  where  it  is  said  :^ 

You  poets  all^  brave  Shakspeare, 

Johnson,  Greene,    . 
Bestow  your  time  to  write 

For  Bhtgland^s  Queene, 

Lament,  lament,  &c« 

Ingleby,  Shake^ere  Allusion- Books  (published  for  the  New  Shakspere 
Society),  i.  119  ff.  j  Ingleby,  Shakespeare's  Centurie  ofPragse,  p.  5. 
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character,  have  done  otherwise  than — to  use  a  mild  expression 
— ^have  disapproved  and  tnmed  from  such  weaknesses  with  a 
feeling  of  contempt  ?  He  the  gpreat  knower  of  hearts,  he  who 
valued  truth  to  nature  so  highly  and  abhorred  every  species 
of  deception,  everything  that  was  unreal  and  untrue  ? 

As  regards  King  James,  this  monarch's  idea  that  kings 
were  rulers  by  the  grace  of  God,  must  certainly  have  exceeded 
Shakespeare's  standard,  although  he  places  the  royal  dignity 
sufficiently  high.^  The  circumstance  of  James  I.  having  been 
a  cowardly  man  may  be  explained  from  physical  causes,  and 
pardoned ;  but  Shakespeare  certainly  cannot  have  admired  a 
cowardly  man,  and  least  of  all  a  cowardly  prince.  The  brutal 
indifference  which  James  exhibited  at  the  fate  that  befell  his 
mother,  Shakespeare  could  have  tolerated  as  little  as  his  arbi- 
trary and  deceithil  nature;  for  instance,  his  treatment  of  Raleigh, 
although  he  was  not  executed  till  after  the  King's  death. 
Finally,  Shakespeare  had  an  inveterate  hatred  of  unproductive 
learning,  and  who  could  have  surpassed  King  James  in  this  ? 

If  Shakespeare  entertained  any  such  opinion  about  the  two 
sovereigns,  he  kept  his  thoughts  locked  up  in  his  own  breast, 
and  very  probably  did  not  broach  the  subject  even  to  his  more 
intimate  friends,  for  in  those  days  politics  and  criticism 
generally  were  subjects  not  discussed  by  the  middle  classes. 
Shakespeare  would,  at  all  events,  not  have  ventured  to  express 
any  such  censure  in  Ben  Jonson's  presence ;  for,  in  spite  of 
their  faults,  Jonson  has  overwhelmed  Elizabeth  as  well  as 
James  with  adulation,  and  any  words  depreciative  of  their 
sacred  persons  would  assuredly  have  led  to  a  passionate  out- 
burst  of  wrath.  Hence,  outwardly  at  least,  Shakespeare's 
position  to  James  was  no  less  favourable  than  it  had  been  as. 
regards  Elizabeth,  and  he  enjoyed  James's  favour  in  a  no  less 
high  degree.  James  had  been  a  patron  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions even  when  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  and  in  this  respect  he  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessors.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  to  take  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Players  into  his  own  ser- 
vice nnder  the  name  of  the  King's  Players.  The  King  entered 
London  on  the  7th  of  May,  1603,  and  as  early  as  the  17th  he 
issued,  at  Greenwich,  the  patent  '*  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et 
Willidmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis."  ^    It  seems  that  the  different 

^  See  our  chapter  on  Shakespeare's  character. 

'  There  are  (or  were)  two  cq^^ies  of  this  licence,  the  one  issued  at  Green- 

0 
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companies  of  players  ceased  giving  performances  shortly  before 
Elizabeth's  death,  partly  on  aocoimt  of  the  plague,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  patent,  partly  in  order  that  the  licences 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  new  sovereign.  Some  of  the 
companies  made  nse  of  these  circumstances  for  making  a  tour 
through  the  provinces.  There  is  no  word  of  the  theatres 
having  been  closed  on  account  of  Elizabeth's  death;  on  the 
contrary,  the  performances  were  given  again  as  soon  as  the 
new  licences  had  been  issued.  James  himself,  a  few  months 
later  (Dec.  2),  paid  a  visit  to  the  young  Earl  of  Pembroke  at 
Wilton,  and  it  seems  that  the  King's  Players  (and  Shakespeare 
among  them)  gave  a  performance  there  during  the  King's 
visit,  for  John  Heminge  received  £30  for  the  company  out  of 
the  King's  purse,  in  return  for  his  having  come  to  Wilton  on 
this  occasion,  with  the  company,  from  Mortlake  in  Surrey. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  this ;  but  as  the  story  is 
based  simply  upon  a  note  in  Cunningham's  unreliable  *'  Bevels' 
Accounts,"  it  must  be  accepted  with  great  caution ;  in  fact, 
it  ought  first  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the 
forged  passages.^  The  discovery  of  Halliwell-Phillipps  that 
Shakespeare  in  1604  played  before  the  Spanish  ambassador^ 
at  the  command  of,  or  at  the  desire  of  the  King,  would  not 
contradict  the  supposition  that  the  poet  retired  from  the 
stage  about  this  date.  The  supposition  is  as  little  contra- 
dicted by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  a  MS.  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  Shakespeare  and  the  other  members 
of  the  company  received  4|-  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  (the  usual 
dress  allowance  to  players  belonging  to  the  royal  household) 
on  the  occasion  of  King  James's  triumphal  entry  into  London 
with  his  Consort  on  the  15th  of  March,  1604;  this  undoubtedly 
prove3  that  the   King's    Servants,  and  Shakespeare  among 

wich  under  the  King's  private  seal,  the  other  under  the  Great  State  Seal  dated 
Westminster,  Maj  19.  The  first  was  published  first  by  Collier  from  the 
original  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster ;  the  second,  which  shows 
only  trifling  orthographical  differences,  was  printed  in  Rymer's  Fcedera, 
and  was  thence  introduced  into  Malone's  Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Stage  (Malonc's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  50  ff.) ;  Collier,  Hist,  Eng, 
Dramatic  Poetry,  i.  347  if.  ;  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biography ,  p.  476 ; 
Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  203  ff. 

'  This  is  not  very  definitely  stated  in  the  Atherugum,  1868,  i.  863. 

*  Athenaum,  1871,  ii.  51.  See  Rye,  England  as  seen  by  ForeignerSf 
p.  117  ft 
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them,  took  part  in  the  procession.  Shakespeare's  retirement 
from  the  stage  may,  of  coarse,  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1605.  This  hypothesis  is 
based  apon  the  fact  that  Shakespeare,  in  1603,  was  still  one 
of  those  who  acted  in  *'  Sejanos ;  "  bnt  he  took  no  part  in  the 
performance  of  "  Volpone "  in  1605.  The  passage  from 
'*Ratsey's  Ghost*'  (already  quoted  on  p.  174)  also  seems 
to  corroborate  the  supposition  that  Shakespeare,  at  this 
time,  *'  grew  weary  of  playing."  The  question  as  to  why  and 
how  it  was  that  Shakespeare  gave  up  his  profession  as  an 
actor  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  will  be  discussed  in 
another  chapter.  The  wish  had  certainly  taken  such  a  power* 
fal  hold  of  him,  that — according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition — a  letter  in  King  James's  own  hand  failed  to  induce 
the  poet  to  alter  his  decision.  This  story  comes  with  no 
better  recommendation  than  as  one  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  (1710) ;  it  is 
there  said,  ''  that  most  learned  Prince,  and  great  Patron  of 
learning.  King  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  0¥ni 
hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which 
letter,  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  person  now  living  can  testify."  ^ 
Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  "  Fuller's  Worthies,"  supplements 
this  statement  by  saying  that  the  '*  credible  person,  now 
living,"  was  the  Duk^  of  Buckingham,  who  had  received  the 
communication  from  Davenant.  But  even  granting  the  truth 
of  the  story,  Davenant's  trustworthiness  in  such  matters  is  by 
no  means  above  suspicion ;  it  also  seems  strange  that  B/Owe, 
who  surely  also  reckoned  Davenant  as  one  of  his  authorities, 
and  is,  in  fact,  well  informed  on  most  points,  knew  nothing 
of  the  supposed  letter — at  least,  does  not  mention  it.  Royal 
autograph  letters  of  that  description  are  probably  to  be  met 
with  only  in  recent  times.  And  it  seems  more  uncertain  still 
as  to  what  year  the  letter  may  have  belonged ;  for  all  we 
know,  it  may  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  Shakespeare 
liad  already  retired  from  the  stage.  Farmer  conjectures  that 
King  James  may,  in  that  letter,  have  expressed  his  thanks  to 

^  See  Collier,  H.  R  Dr.  P.,  i.  370  ff.  ;  Bosweirs  Shakespeare,  ii.  481 ; 
Knight,  Wm,  Shakapere  ;  a  Biography ,  p.  473  5  HaUam,  Hitt.  Lit,  Eur,,  iii. 
77;  Neil,  51. 
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the  poet  for  the  compliment  paid  him  in  "  Macbeth,"  ^  and 
Malone  is  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Slnight,  on  the  other 
hand,  asks  whether  it  is  not  likely  that  the  compliment  in 
« Macbeth"  is  not  the  poet  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
mark  of  favonr  which  the  King  had  shown  him  by  sending 
him  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting.  Collier  very  jnstly 
remarks  that  if  anysnch  letter  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  we  shonld  assuredly  possess  some  reliable 
testimony  concerning  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  tmth  of  the 
matter,  at  any  rate  the  snpposed  letter  did  not  affect  Shake- 
speare's position  or  his  future  career ;  for  Shakespeare  with- 
drew from  the  stage  about  this  time,  and  returned  to  Stratford 
to  enjoy  there  the  honourable  leisure  which  it  had  been  his 
g^eat  desire  to  obtain.'  In  1604  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  forty,  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  retired  from  the  stage  in  that 
or  the  following  year,  his  career  as  an  actor  had  lasted  about 
twenty  years,  assuming,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  he  left  Stratford  as  early  as  1585.  The 
question  as  to  whether  or  how  far  his  career  as  a  poet 
may  have  closed  then  likewise,  is  an  extremely  difficult  one 
to  answer,  and  we  shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

^  The  passage  referred  to  oocnrs  in  Act  it.  3  t-— 

Comes  the  kmg  forih^  I  pray  you  f 
Boct.  Ay,  sir  ;  there  are  a  crew  qf  wretched  sotUs 
That  stay  hie  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art;  bui  cU  his  Umch — 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand—' 
They  presently  amend. 

The  so-called  touching  for  the  evil  was  re-introdnced  by  James  soon  after 
his  accession. 
'  Compare  my  Essays  en  Shakespeare,  p.  24  ff. 


Chapter  IV. 
THE   THEATRE. 

THAT  the  theatre  was  not  only  the  principal  entertainment 
of   Londoners,   bat   the  principal  national    amusement 
in  England  in  Shake'  peare's  day,  has  never  been  donbted  by 
anyone  except  by  Bdmelin  and  his  followers,  and  they — with 
more  confidence  in  their  own  opinions  than  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject — deny  that  the  English  drama  possessed  any 
snch  national  character.     If  we  glance  back — more  than  a 
glance  would  exceed  onr  limited  space — ^npon  the  development 
of  the  English  drama,  we  shall  find  that  no  other  coarse  was 
possible  than  that  it  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  stage  and  dramatic 
poetry  gradually  drew  all  classes  and  strata  of  the  nation 
withm  its  circle:    the  Court  and  the  Universities  no  less 
than    sailors   and    coalmen,   and  the  capital  no  less  than 
the  small  provincial  towns  of  1,500  inhabitants.     And  self- 
evident  as  is  this  intiiSbte  connection  of  the  drama  and  the 
sti^  with  the  other  manifestations  of  social  life,  as  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  the  development  of  both  proceeded  gradually 
side  by  side.     Indeed,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
Darwinism  in  the  history  of  creation  may  still  present  doubts, 
but  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  civilization  acknowledges 
no  other  than  the  law  of  gradual  development.      A  great 
genius  may  accelerate  the  development,  may  give  it  a  powerful 
impetus,  but  cannot  break  or  set  aside  the  law;  a  genius  can- 
not create  anything  out  of  nothing,  but  merely   help    in 
making  the  already-existing  buds  blossom  and  bear  fruit ;  he 
can  merely  evolve  the  higher,  out  of  the  already-existing 
lower  form.     The  great  chain  of  history  can  therefore  be 
traced  back  Unk  by  link,  and  the  more  we  succeed  in  doing 
this,  the  better  we  understand  it ;  the  seeming  missing  linkp 
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and  gaps  are  bat  the  evidence  of  our  own  defective  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Froude  *  very  justly  says :  "No  great  general  ever 
arose  oat  of  a  nation  of  cowards;  no  great  statesman  or  philo*. 
sopber  out  of  a  nation  of  fools ;  no  great  artist  out  of  a  nation 
of  materialists ;  no  great  dramatist  except  when  the  drama 

was  tbe  passion  of   tbe  people We   allow  ourselvea 

to  tbink  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Raphael,  or  of  Phidias  as 
having  accomplished  their  work  by  the  power  of  their  own 
individual  genius ;  but  greatness  like  theirs  is  never  more 
than  the  highest  degree  of  an  excellence  which  prevails  widely 
round  it  and  forms  the  environment  in  which  it  grows. 
No  single  mind,  in  single  contact  with  the  facts  of  nature^ 
could  have  created  out  of  itself  a  Pallas,  a  Madonna,  or  & 
Lear;  such  vast  conceptions  are  the  growth  of  ages,  tbe 
creations  of  a  nation's  spirit,  and  artist  and  poet,  filled  full 
with  the  power  of  that  spirit,  have  but  given  them  form,  and 
nothing  more  than  form.     Nor  would  the  form  itself  have 

been  attainable  by  any  isolated  talent Shakespeare's 

plays  were  the  offspring  of  the  long  generations  who  pioneered 
his  road  for  him." 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  history  of  the  English  drama 
still  presents  a  number  of'  uncertainties  and  doubts  in  single 
instances,  a  misfortune  that  has  been  rather  increased  than 
lessened  by  Collier's  unfortunate  work.  However,  the  main 
outlines  upon  which,  after  all,  everything  depends  are  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  prevent  our  drawing  wrong  con- 
clusion&^  The  earliest  form  presented  by  dramatic  poetry, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Western  Europe  generally,  were 
the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  and  they  were  unquestionably 
the  outcome  of  the  Catholic  religious  service,  whether  or  not, 
in  their  first  beginnings,  they  formed  an  actual  part  of  the 
Church  Service,  or  were  merely  an  effective  addition  to 
special  religious  ceremonies.     The  secular  world  could  not, 

'  ffistory  of  England  {2Tid  edition),  i.  67-70. 

'  Among  the  principal  works  on  this  subject  are:  Malone's  Historical 
Account  of  the  English  Stage  (Malone's  Shakespeare^  by  Boswell,  iii.) ;  R. 
Gr.  White*8  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  I/rama,  in  his  first  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  i.  cxxxi.-clxxxviii. ;  Jules  Jnaaeraud,  Le  Theatre  en  Angle- 
terre  depuis  la  Crntquite  jnsqu^aux  Pridicessewrs  immediate  de  Shakespeare* 
Paris,  1878;  QoWier,  Bistory  of  English  Dramatic  Poetrg.  London,  1831, 
3  Tols. ;  A,  W.  Ward,  A  Misiorg  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  &c. 
London,  1875,  2  toIs.  Compare  A.  Ebert,  Entwiekelungs-Gesehichte  der 
Jftrngoiisehen  TragUie.  Gotha,  1856. 
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and,  in  fact,  was  not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible ;  hence  a  species 
of  mimic  representation,  with  dialogue,  was  found  to  be  the 
quickest^  most  suitable  and  attractive  means  of  making  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  Bible  history  and 
its  legends.  And  the  legends  were  especially  made  use  of  by 
the  clergy  when  festivals  were  arranged  to  celebrate  the  day 
of  the  saint  to  whom  their  church  happened  to  be  dedicated. 
The  celebration  of  the  saint's  day  was  an  occasion  when 
people  came  flocking  in  from  the  country  around,  and  by 
holding  pageants  and  giving  instructive  and  impressive  re- 
presentations of  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saint,  and  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured,  it  was  hoped  that  some  special 
benefit  would  be  obtained  both  for  the  saint  and  for  the 
church.^  The  Mysteries,  in  their  infancy,  were  thus  more 
epic  than  dramatic  in  character,  and  were,  of  course,  at  first 
written  in  Latin.  It  was  only  the  responses  made  by  the 
congregation  that  were  given  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  this 
way  it  gradually  came  to  supersede  the  Latin  altogether. 
When  the  historical  element  in  the  religious  service  had  once 
been  introduced,  the  next  step  naturally  was  to  bring  in  the 
dogmatic  element  into  these  representations.  For,  of  course, 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  could  not  be  brought  more  palpably 
before  the  people  than  by  the  representation  of  a  miracle  or 
some  other  such  supernatural  event ;  and  the  name  Miracle 
Play,  which  was  employed  at  an  early  date  and  seems  to  have 
ousted  the  name  of  Mystery,  proves  what  a  prominent  feature 
the  miracles  played  in  the  Mysteries.  The  "  Play  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,"  which  taught  the  doctrine  of  tran sub- 
stantiation, was  probably  purely  dogmatic  in  character. 

The  earliest  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  were  undoubtedly 
performed  within  the  precincts  of  the  churches,  and  the  per- 
formers were  the  priests  themselves.^  By  degrees  impro- 
prieties of  various  kinds  may  have  crept  in,  and  from  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  may  probably  have  come  to  be 
desirable  (as  seems  to  have  been  the  case)  that  the  Popes  and 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  forbade  the  priests  taking  part  in  the 
Mysteries,  and  hence  parish  clerks,  ministrants,  and  lay- brothers 
took  their  place ;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  the  priests  were  not 
numerous  enough  for  the  increasing  number  of  persons  intro- 

^  Morley,  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature^  2nd  edition,  p.  50. 
*  Compare,  Thomas  Wrighl,  Early  Nysteries,  and  other  Latin  Poems  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  London,  J  838. 
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duced  into  the  plays,  and  that  for  this  reason  also  they  had 
to  engage  non-ecclesiastics  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  more  inevitahlj  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
Mysteries  came  to  show  a  distinctly  dramatic  character,  the 
moife  they  would  of  necessity  have  to  admit  the  secular 
element,  and  be  forced,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  to  quit 
the  place  of  their  birth.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  that 
the  performances  were  no  longer  tolerated  within  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  and  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  the  churchyard. 
But  even  there  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  for  long,  and 
the  consecrated  ground  round  the  churches  at  length  became 
forbidden  ground,  the  reafion  being  that  the  crowds  of 
spectators  destroyed  the  graves  that  lay  around  the  churches. 
The  dramatic  performances  were  thus  step  by  step  thrust  back 
into  the  streets  and  on  to  the  market-places,  where  they  be- 
came completely  secularized,  both  as  regards  performers  as 
well  as  subject.  It  seems  that  the  Mysteries — which  were 
introduced  from  France  shortly  after  the  Conquest — fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  laity  earlier  in  England  than  elsewhere  ;  at 
least,  the  oldest  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  that  have  been 
preserved  can  scarcely  be  said  to  represent  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical f 0]*m,  but  exhibit  rather  the  popular  style  of  treatment. 
Perhaps  the  principal  impulse  towards  making  the  laity  take 
part  in  these  performances  was  the  introduction,  by  Popes 
Urban  IV.  (1264)  and  Clement  V.  (1311),  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  for,  as  the  festival  was  placed  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable season  of  the  year — on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity, 
hence  twelve  days  after  Whit  Sunday — ^it  soon  became  a  grand 
and  universally  popular  national  holiday,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  took  part)  and  the  holiday  probably  came  to  include 
the  ancient  merry-makings  on  May  Day  and  of  Whitsuntide  J 
On  these  anniversaries  the  priests  and  the  laity  worked  hand- 
in-hand,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  festival  as 
brilliant  a  one  as  possible,  and  also  joined  in  the  amusements 
which  the  occasion  offered.  Even  in  Chaucer's  day  the  priests 
took  part  in  the  Miracle  Plays  performed  at  Corpus  Christi, 
as  well  as  upon  other  festivals ;  it  is  doubtful  how  this  is  to  be 

'  Compare  The  TSvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4  : — 

At  Pentecost,  * 

When  all  owr  pageants  of  delight  were  pla^d. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  wcmaiCs  part,  &c. 
The  Chester  plays,  as  is  well  known,  were  played  at  Whitsuntide. 
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explained,  considering  the  prohibition  that  had  been  previously 
issned.  According  to  Dugdale,-  priests  mnst  even  have  taken 
part  in  the  Coventry  plays  in  1492,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YII. ;  still  this  may  have  been  an  exceptional  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  Bang  was  at  Coventry  on  that  occasion,  and  the  festival 
was  one  of  nnnsnal  magnificence  in  honour  of  the  royal  visit. 
It  was  chiefly  the  guilds  who  got  possession  of  the  Miracle 
Plays,  and  in  those  towns  where  the  guilds  were  in  a  specially 
flourishing  condition,  the  Miracle  Plays,  too,  attained  a  higher 
stage  of  development  than  elsewhere.  For  when  the  Miracle 
Plays  were  performed,  not  only  was  there  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts,  but  the  day  naturally  became  one  on 
which  business  of  various  kinds  was  transacted,  and  among 
the  assembled  spectators  there  were  sellers  as  well  as  buyers. 
Hence  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  guilds  to  attract  as  great 
a  number  of  persons  as  possible,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  deny 
that  performers  as  well  as  spectators  were  as  greatly  attracted 
by  the  pleasure  they  anticipated  from  the  performances  them- 
selves. Every  guild  possessed  its  own  Miracle  Plays,  or 
rather  its  series  or  succession  of  Miracle  Plays,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  performances  were 
given  and  put  on  the  stage.  Thus  the  tanners  of  Chester 
played  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  the  drapers  "  The  Creation  and 
Fall  and  the  Death  of  Abel,"  and  the  water-carriers  very  con« 
sistently  had  "  The  Story  of  Noah's  Flood." '  Considerable 
sums  of  money  were  spent  in  erecting  and  decorating  the 
scaffold  or  stage,  for  apparel  and  such  things ;  and  the  per- 
formers, who  had  previously  to  give  a  proof  of  their  skill,'  were 
paid  in  accordance  with  their  parts.  God  the  Father  got  2«., 
the  Devil  and  Judas  Is,  6(2.,  Herod  Ss,  4d,,  on  account  of  the 
exhausting  part,  with  obligate  storms  of  rage,  &c**  As  is 
well  known,  several  collections  of  Miracle  Plays  have  come 
down  to  us — the   Chester,  Wakefield,  and  Coventry  plays." 

*  JVarudckahirej  I),  116. 

'  A  detailed  list  of  the  various  guilds  and  the  plays  they  performed  at 
York,  is  ^ren  in  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin-Smith's  York  PlaySy  &c.,  p.  xix.  £f. 

*  See  York  Plays,  p.  xxxvii. 

*  Thomas  Sharp,  A  Dissertatian  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteriet 
anciently  performed  at  Coventry,  &c.,  Coventry,  1825. 

*  The  Chester  WkUem-Plays :  a  Collection  of  Mysteries,  &c„  ed.  by 
Th.  Wright  (nublished  for  the  Shakespeare  Societv,  1843) ;  The  Toumeley 
Mysteries,  or  Miracle  Plays,  ed.  by  Dr.  Favne  and  J.  Goi^on  (Lond.,  1 836 
and  1841,  for  the  Surtees  Society);   Ludus  Coventria:  A   Collection  of 
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The  Chester  plays  contain  twenty-four  pieces,  written  by  a 
monk  of  the  St.  Werburgh  monastery  at  Chester,  probably 
Ralph  Higden,  and  were  first  performed  in  1327  or  1328. 
The  second  collection  of  plays,  given  at  Wakefield  in  York- 
shire, is  better  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Towneley  Mys- 
teries," the  only  existing  MS.  copy  of  them  having  been  for 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Towneley  family.  This  collection 
contains  thirty-two  plays,  most  of  which,  probably,  were  the 
work  of  a  monk  in  the  Angnstine  monastery  at  Woodkirk, 
four  miles  north  of  Wakefield.  The  third  collection  consists 
of  forty- two  plays  ;  it  is  the  least  attractive  one,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  really  the  plays  that  were  per- 
formed at  Coventry,  especially  as  the  only  record  of  the  fact 
is  a  note  (dating  only  from  the  seventeenth  century)  and  made 
in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  by  some  librarian.  The  York  plays, 
which  contain  forty-eight  complete  pieces,  and  one  fragment, 
have  been  fully  discussed  by  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin- Smith  in  her 
learned  and  admirable  Introduction.  The  subjects  of  the  first 
eleven  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  rest  from  the 
New  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  &g.  Five  pieces  show  a  close 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Towneley  collection,  t.e.,  they 
are  the  same  pieces,  except  for  some  additions,  omissions,  and 
unimportant  deviations  in  the  text.  The  MS.,  moreover,  con- 
tains five  of  the  musical  parts  belonging  to  the  collection. 
"  The  Digby  Mysteries  " — ^four  complete  pieces  and  one  un- 
finished Morality  presumably  more  recent  than  the  rest — 
were  printed  in  1835  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  however  mimis 
the  one  added  by  Dr.  Fumivall,  **  The  Burial  and  Besurrection 
of  Christ." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  performances  of  the  Miracle  Plays  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  three  above-mentioned  towns; 
we  have,  in  fact,  evidence  of  performances  having  been  given 
in  London,   York,  Newcastle,   Lancaster,    Preston,   Kendal, 

Mysteries  J  &c.,  ed.  bv  J.  O.  Halliwell  (published  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  1841) ;  York  Plays :  The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crqfts,  or  Mysteries 
of  York  on  the  Day  of  Corpus  Chriati  in  the  lAth,  i5thy  and  16M  Certuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  Unique  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ask^ 
bumhamj  ed.  by  Lucy  Toulmin- Smith  (Oxfora,  1886)  j  The  Digby  MysterieSy 
ed.  from  the  MSS.  by  F.  J.  Fumivall  (for  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
London,  1882) ;  A  Collection  of  English  Miracle  Plays  or  Afysleries,  c^. 
by  W.  Marriott  (Basle,  1838);  Wm.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries  Described^ 
especially  the  English  Miracle  Plays  founded  on  Apocryphal  New  Testament 
Story,  &c.  (Lond.,  1823). 
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Leeds,  Dublin,  and  other  places.^  It  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  natnral  coarse  of  things,  if  we  assume  that  the 
smaller  provincial  towns  did  not  care  to  be  behind  the  larger 
towns  in  regard  to  such  festivals.  The  movable  scaffold  or 
stage  upon  which  the  plays  were  performed  could  not  only  be 
wheeled  about  from  one  street  to  another,  but  from  one  town  to 
another.  No  doubt  itinerant  companies  were  gradually 
formed  either  by  irregular  members  of  the  guilds,  or  perhaps 
by  the  forerunners  of  the  jesters  and  minstrels  who  found  it 
to  be  a  lucrative  business  to  gratify  the  popular  love  for 
theatrical  exhibitions,  apart  from  the  performances  given  in 
connection  with  the  Church  festivals.  Why  should  the  !Miracle 
Plays  not  have  found  as  good  a  public  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  fairs  as  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  ?  In  a  previous 
chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Coventry  plays  were 
very  probably  performed  by  itinerant  companies  of  actors. 
From  a  remark  of  Hey  wood's  ^  it  would  seem  that  a  number 
of  towns  were  granted  the  privilege  of  giving  dramatic  per- 
formances at  the  time  of  the  annual  fairs,  and  that  several 
towns,  for  instance  Manningtree  (in  Suffolk)  and  Kendal, 
retained  this  privilege  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Even  the  passage  from  *'  Piers  Ploughman, '*  quoted 
on  p.  52,  brings  Miracle  Plays  and  annual  fairs  into  direct 
connection ;  on  all  sides,  therefore,  we  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  popular  character  of  the  Miracle  Plays. 

And  this  popular  character  was  retained  when  the  Miracle 
Plays  developed  into  the  Moralities.  The  central  interest 
of  the  Morality  lay  in  the  allegory.  Morley^  maintains,  it 
is  true,  that  the  Morality  is  not  a  transition  from  the  Miracle 
Play  to  the  drama  proper,  and  that  it  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Miracle  Play.  However,  he  is  not 
likely  to  convince  many  of  his  readers  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement.  On  the  contrary,  the  allegory  forms  the 
natural  transition  from  the  Miracle  Play  to  the  regular  drama ; 
like  the  Mystery  it  was  of  Biblical  origin,  and  the  Biblical 
allegory  has  never  failed  to  exercise  its  influence  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  even  the  Miracle  Plays  were 
instructive  and  moralizing  in  character,  and  that  this  feature 

^  See  the  full,  but  inappropriately  arranged,  list  in  77ie  York  Plays, 
p.  IxiT.-IxYiii. ;  Prologue  to  the  Coventry  Plays,  concIuBion. 
'  Apology  for  Actors,  ed.  Collier,  p.  61. 
*  A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,  p.  246. 
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was  merely  further  developed  and  extended  in  the  Mora- 
lities, and  hence  that  there  is  obviously  a  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  Miracle  Plays.  Even  in  the  Coventry 
plays  (not  the  Towneley  and  Chester  plays,  which  probably 
belong  to  an  earlier  date)  certain  allegorical  personages 
were  introduced,  and  hence  the  public  gradually  became 
accustomed  to  them  ;  for  the  Moralities  were  at  first  played 
on  the  same  scaffolds  as  the  Mysteries,  and  only  subsequently 
found  a  home  in  barns  and  halls,  and  finally  in  the  inn- 
yards.  Personifications  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  especially 
of  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  and  the  seven  deadly  sins — of 
Poverty,  Age,  the  World,  the  Soul,  and  Death,  Ac,,  came  to 
play  the  chief  parts  in  the  performaces.  Among  the  earliest 
known  Moralities  are  "  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,'*  *  "  Every 
Man,"  (i.e.,  the  representative  of  the  human  race,  who  also 
plays  the  chief  part  in  the  "  Castle  of  Perseverance,")  and 
^' Lusty  Juventus."  Morley'  gives  an  analysis  of  Skelton*s 
*^  Magnificence  "  (1529),  and  of  Sir  David  Lindsay's  *'  Satire 
of  the  Three  Estates,"  as  the  two  masterpieces  and  models  of 
the  species.  Allegory  was  in  those  days  incomparably  better 
understood  by  the  people  than  it  is  in  our  day ;  besides,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Devil,  and  of  Vice  or  Iniquity — who,  as 
comic  characters,  had  to  amuse  the  audience — the  allegory 
was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  in  any  way  tedious.  The  Devil, 
who  was  provided  with  hoofs,  a  tail,  horns,  and  a  bottle-nose 
(like  Barabas  in  the  *'Jewof  Malta"),  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Miracle  Plays,  wliereas  Vice  or  Iniquity  was  a  new 
character,  and  was,  of  course,  indispensable  if  virtue  was 
to  be  impressively  inculcated.  Vice  w^s  attired  as  a  fool,  and 
was  equipped  with  a  long  wooden  switch  or  sword,  and  with 
this  he  incessantly  belaboured  the  Devil,  cut  his  claws,  and 
carried  on  other  such  pranks,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  had 
to  pay  for  all  this  by  being  dragged  down  to  the  lower  regions 
by  the  Devil.  Vice,  every  now  and  again,  was  made  to  utter 
moralizing  speeches  and  snatches  of  soug,  like  those  found, 
in  abundance,  in  Shakespeare  at  a  later  day.  Thus  in  the 
play,  "  The  longer  thou  Hvest,  the  more  Foole  thou  art»"  the 

^  Collier,  Hist.  Eng,  Dram,  Poetry^  ii.  263  and  279. 

^  A  First  Sketch  of  Eng,  Lit,,  p.  246  ff.  and  271. 

'  Twelfth  Nighty  ir.  2 ;  Henry  V,  iv.  4 :  "  Bardolpb  and  Nym  had  ten 
limes  more  ralour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  v\^*  ^^^^  every  one  may 
pare  bis  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger ''  3  B.  Jonson,  7&  DevU  is  on  Jss,  L  1. 
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stage  direction  for  the  appearance  of  the  chief  character,  Moros^ 
is  given  thas,  '*  Here  entreth  Moros,  connterfaiting  a  vaine 
gesture  and  a  foolish  countenance,  synging  the  foote  of  manj 
songes  as  fools  were  wont."^  ShiJcespeare  allndes  to  thesa 
moralizing  remarks  from  Vice,  in  *'  Richard  III./'  iii.  1 : — 

Thns  like  the  formal  tioe  Iniqaity 
I  moraliie  two  meaDings  in  one  word. 

In  shorty  the  Miracle  Plays  provided  miracle,  l^end,  and 
dogma,  and  the  Moralities  added  a  moral  exhortation  for  the 
people.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  plays  ceased  to  introduce 
the  dogmatic  element  which  had  originally  connected  them 
with  the  actual  Church  Service,  they  acquired  greater  scope 
for  action  and  a  capacity  for  further  development.  Hence 
they  were  a  decided  step  in  advance  in  their  outward  relation 
to  the  people. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  drama  was  that 
a  beginning  was  made  to  introduce  characters  from  real  life- 
ftmong  the  allegorical  figures ;  they  were,  at  first,  probably 
intended  as  satires  upon  certain  conditions,  customs,  or  follies 
of  the  age.  But  personages  from  the  historical  past  were  also- 
introdu^d,  and  thus  the  allegory  gradually  came  to  be  thrust 
into  the  background ;  this  paved  the  way  for  a  transition  to- 
comedy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  history  on  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  "  Tom  Tylor  and  His  Wife  "  (which  appeared 
in  1578),  we  find  by  the  side  of  Desire,  Strife,  Patience,  Vice, 
Ac.,  the  actual  figures  of  Tom  Tylor,  his  wife,  and  his  friend 
Tom  Tailor.  In  the  Morality,  "The  Conflict  of  Conscience" 
(which  was  written  about  1570  and  published  in  1581),  there 
appear  beside  the  personifications  of  Conscience,  Hypocrisy,. 
Tyranny,  Avarice,  Ac,,  four  historical  characters,  namely,. 
the  Italian  lawyer  Francesco  Spiera,  his  two  sons,  and  Cardinal 
Eosebins.'  Another  piece  of  this  transition  species  is  "  The- 
Tragical  Comedy  of  Appius  and  Virginia."'      Even  at  the 

*  Shakespear^i  Works,  ed.  by  R.  Gr.  White,  i.  clx. 

^  The  fml  title  of  this  piece  is :  T%e  Confiict  of  iJantcience  contayninge  the 
most  lamentable  Hystorye  of  the  desperation  of  i^rauncis  Spera,  whoforsooke 
the  trueth  of  Gods  Gospell  forfeare  of  the  losse  of  l\fe  and  worldly  goodes. 
Spiera,  in  fact,  had  become  a  Catholic.  The  play  has  been  reprinted  in  Five 
Old  Plays  lUustratiny  the  Early  Progress  of  the  English  Drama,  edited  from 
Copies,  either  unique,  or  of  great  Barity,  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  Printed 
for  the  Eoxbnrghe  Club.    London,  1851. 

*  From   1576 ;  or  about  1563,  according  to  A.  W.  Ward,  Hist.  Eng^ 
Dram,  Literature^  L  iii.    The  play  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 
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end  of  the  eighth  decade  we  find  in  Tarleton's  "  Piatt  of 
the  heaven  Deadlie  Sinns,*'  by  the  side  of  the  historical  cha- 
racters of  Henry  YI.,  SardanapaJns,  and  others,  the  ficti- 
tious characters  of  Gorbodac,  Ferrox,  Porrez,  <&c.,  and  the 
allegorical  figures  of  Pride,  Gluttony,  Wrath,  Covetonsness, 
Envy,  &c}  At  an  even  earlier  date  Bishop  Bale,  in  his 
"  Kynge  Johan,''  had  introduced  j^he  same  mixture  of  his- 
torical and  allegorical  personages.  Allegory,  in  its  last  stage, 
is  met  with  even  in  Kyd's  "Jeronimo,"  where  Bevenge 
appears ;  nay,  we  meet  with  allegory  even  in  ''  Titus  Andro- 
nicus/'  where  Tamora  likewise  figures  as  Bevenge,  with  Bape 
and  Murder  by  her  side — all  three  only  as  masks,  it  is  true. 
**The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,"  also,  is  opened  by  an 
allegorical  figure,  Bumour,  who  is  represented  as  '*full  of 
tongues/' '  One  of  the  last  offshoots  of  the  Moralities  is 
"The  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London*'  (which 
appeared  in  1590  and  was  written  shortly  before)  ;  it  is 
written  partly  in  blank  verse*  and  is  already  almost  completely 
a  comedy.* 

By  the  side  of  the  Moralities  is  found  advancing  another 
species  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  had  proceeded  from  an  in- 
dependent source  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  development 
described  above.  We  refer  to  the  Literludes  which  originally 
served  to  fill  up  and  to  enliven  the  pauses  in  the  revels  and 
fetes  at  Court  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  more  or  less  of  a  comic  or  satirical 
character.  However,  they  probably  were  closely  connected 
with  masquerades,  mummeries,  and  dumb  shows.  They 
attained  their  fullest  development  and  an  independent  literary 
existence  through  John  Hey  wood,  jester  and  lute-player  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  shaped  them  into  burlesques 
or  farces  in  one  act.^  Although  Heywood  was  known  to  be  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  his  Interludes — of 
which  "The  Four  P*s  "  and  "The  Pardoner  and  the  Friar  " 
may  be  mentioned  as  best  known — ^are  full  of  the  broadest 

^  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.  348  ff. 

^  See  the  8hakemeare*Jahrbuch,  rii.  277. 

'  This  piece  is  likewise  reprinted  in  Five  Old  Plays,  &c.,  ed.  J.  Payne 
Collier. 

*  John  Heywood  died  in  1565  atMalines,  to  which  place  he  had  retired  at 
the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  (rom  fear  of  Protestantism.  The  Four  P's 
are,  of  course,  the  Palmer,  Pardoner,  Potycary,  and  Pedlar. 
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gqnibs  at  tbe  clergy,  the  yeneration  of  relics,  ice.  In  "  The 
Fonr  P*s,"  for  instance,  the  Pardoner  exhibits  the  *^  All- 
HalloweB  blessed  jaw-bone,"  the  slipper  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  and  "  the  great  toe  "  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  bnttock- 
bone  of  Pentecost,  and  the  other  personages  make  the  most 
iireyerent  jokes  at  them  ;  the  toe,  says  the  Apothecary,  is  so 
large  that  the  Holy  Trinity  mnst  either  have  the  gout,  or  it 
mnst  be  ''  three  toes  in  one,  God  made  it  as  mnch  as  three 
toes  alone."  ^  In  this  respect  the  Interludes  honestly  contri- 
buted to  the  secularization  of  the  drama,  and  hence  to  its 
further  development,  and  more  especially  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  comedy,  which,  in  fact,  attained  its  full  development 
earlier  than  tragedy.  And  yet  the  species  produced  next  to 
no  imitators. 

The  last  stage  of  its  development,  the  English  drama  accom- 
plished with  astonishing,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  with  unparalleled 
rapidity.  This  gigantic  stride  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  powerful  impulse  which  had  been  given  by  the  Re- 
formation and  so-called  Humanism,  and  which  affected  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  Miracle  Plays  and 
Moralities  could  have  proceeded  only  from  the  domain  of 
Catholicism,  and  naturally  they  died  out  with  it.  But  dra- 
matic poetry  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  stage,  for  a  time,  became  almost  like  a  second  pulpit.  By 
way  of  proof  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  plays  by 
Bishop  Bale,  and  the  subsequent  controversy  known  as 
that  of  "Martin  Marprelate."^  It  is  clear  that  dramatic 
poetry  and  dramatic  art  nevertheless  continued  to  become 
more  independent  and  to  show  more  fulness  of  life.  What 
had  originally  been  a  performance  of  the  priests,  and  after- 
ward^ the  pleasure  and  pride  of  the  guilds,  was  now  assuming 
a  function  of  its  own,  and  becoming  a  distinct  profession  ;  as 
an  independent  agent  it  forced  its  way  into  the  foreground  of 
social  and  public  life,  and,  leaving  the  provinces — where  the 
Hysterics  and  Moralities  eeem  to  have  received  their  principal 
support — ^proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  where  the  theatre  (as  a 
factor  in  the  national  culture)  had  naturally  taken  up  its 
main  abode.  It  was  in  London  that  the  first  actual  theatres 
-were  built,  and  the  great  number  which,  in  a  surprisingly 

1  Doddey,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i.  361  ff. 

*  Compare  A.  W.  Ward,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Dram,  Literature,  L  250  ff. ; 
Martin  MarpreUUe,  The  Epittnne  (1589),  ed.  £dw.  Arber. 
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short  space  of  time,  so  to  saj,  rose  up  out  of  the  ground,  again 
famishes  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  universal  popularitj 
of  the  drama.  Dramatic  poetry  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  its  climax  so  rapidly,  were  it  not  that  what  its  culture 
lacked  in  the  way  of  a  lengthened  course  of  development  may 
be  said  to  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  drama 
had  found  admission  into  every  circle  of  society,  and  had  ex- 
cited universal  interest. 

An  influence  no  less  extraordinary  than  that  exercised  by 
the  Reformation  upon  dramatic  poetry,  was  the  effect  pro* 
duced  by  the  Humanism  of  the  day  which  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  hand-in-hand  with  it.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
classics  directed  the  attention — ^not  only  of  the  Universities, 
the  law  schools,  and  other  learned  bodies,  but  also  that  of  the 
Court  and  aristocratic  circles — ^to  the  ancient  drama,  and  to  the 
Latin  authors  in  particular;  Seneca's  plays  met  everywhere  with 
universal  esteem  and  universal  favour.  The  numerous  Latin 
dramas,  which  had  chiefly  been  written  for  and  performed  at 
the  Universities,  are  a  proof  of  this,  and  in  many  of  them  (for 
instance,  in  Bishop  Bale's  works)  the  double  tendency — ^to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  claflsio  antiquity  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation — is  unmistakable.  However,  writers  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  study  or  to  the  imitation  of  the 
ancient  drama,  but  also  applied  themselves  with  scarcely  less 
zeal  to  the  drama  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  ;  for  instance, 
Gtuscoigne's  translation  of  Ariosto's  "  Suppositi " — whose 
influence  upon  Shakespeare  is  recognized  in  his  *'  Twelfth 
Night " — was  performed  in  1560.  Evidence  of  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  even  visible  in  the  earliest  regular  comedy, 
"  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  by  Nicholas  Udall,  who  was  a 
teacher  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  it  is  even  more  evident 
still,  more  direct,  and  less  affected  by  national  peculiarities  in 
the  earliest  regular  tragedy,  "  Gorboduc  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex," 
the  authors  of  which  (Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  SackviUe) 
obviously  aimed  at  the  utmost  possible  elegance  of  style  in 
imitation  of  the  classics.'  All  of  the  tragic  events — more 
especially  the  killing  and  dying — are  not,  in  this  case,  brought 
upon  the  stage,  but  are  merely  reported  to  have  occurred; 

'  Ralph  Roister  Boyster,  a  Comedy y  by  Kicholas  Udall,  and  The  Tragedie 
of  Qorbodtie,  by  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sackville,  ed.  by  William 
Dnrrant  Cooper  (pabl.  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847) ;  Rit^h  Roister 
Doister.ed.  £dw.  Arber  (Lond.  1869). 
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besides  every  act  opens  with  a  dnmb  show,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth  act,  all  end  with  a  moralizing  choras.  It  is 
only  as  regards  metre  that  "  Oorbodac "  differs  from  the 
classic  models,  for  it  is  the  first  drama  we  have  in  blank  verse. 
The  piece  is  didactic  throughout,  and  wholly  wanting  in 
dramatic  life.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says  of  it :  **  It  is  full  of 
stately  speeches,  and  well  sounding  Phrases,  cljming  to 
the  height  of  Seneca  his  stile,  as  full  of  notable  moral i tie, 
which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach ;  and  so  obtayne  the 
very  end  of  Poesie :  yet  in  troth  it  is  very  defections  in  the 
circumstanoes — for  it  is  faulty  both  in  place  and  time.*'  ^  Nor 
can  it  seem  strange  that  these  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama 
appeared  about  twenty  years  previous  to  the  complete  cessation 
of  the  Moralities ;  indeed,  it  is  but  the  natural  order  of  things. 
And  in  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  at  least,  the  allegorical 
element  of  the  Moralities  is  still  apparent  in  the  symbolical 
names  of  the  personages :  Dame  Custance,  her  servant  True- 
penny, Goodluck,  Tristram  Trusty,  Doughty — ^in  fact  the 
names  are  the  keys  to  the  characters.  Nor  need  we  go  far 
afield  to  find  the  moral  which  the  play  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate, and  the  allegorical  flavour  of  the  piece,  as  a  whole,  is 
unmistakable.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
make  the  popular  and  the  classical  elements  interpenetrate — 
although  they  did  not  in  any  way  become  blended  into  one 
harmonious  living  whole — may  be  seen  in  John  Lilly's  works. 
He  transferred  the  Allegory  to  classic  ground ;  but  it  certainly 
seems  doubtful  how  far  he  borrowed  the  Allegory  from  the 
Moralities  of  native  growth  or  from  ancient  poetry.  The 
classic  and  learned  influences  had,  of  course,  to  adapt  them- 
selves and  to  make  way  for  the  peculiarly  national  development 
exhibited  by  dramatic  poetry ;  neither  of  them  could  maintain 
the  supremacy  in  the  long  run,  or  even  succeed  in  acquiring 
an  independent  existence  in  the  literature  of  a  people  with 
whom  the  indnidual  development  in  all  the  domains  of  prac- 
tical as  well  as  of  intellectual  life,  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  so  vigorous  and  so  distinctly  expressed,  as  in  the  English 
people.  In  fact,  the  English  were  in  this  respect  favoured  by 
their  insular  exclusiveness ;  and  the  influences  in  question 
could  not  produce  any  lasting  effect  except  by  purifying, 
clearing,  and  giving  a  new  form  to  the  national  elements,  and 

»  J7i  Apologie  for  Poetries  ed.  by  Edw.  Arber  (1868),  p.  63. 
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accordingly  could  not  bat  exercise  a  beneficial  influence. 
R.  Gr.  White  *  very  justly  brings  forward  the  important  fact 
that  none  of  the  numerous  plays  written  for  the  Court,  the 
aristocratic  circles,  or  for  any  of  the  learned  corporations,  has 
exercised  any  sort  of  lasting  influence  on  the  drama ;  the  fact 
being  rather  that  the  English  drama,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  French  drama,  was  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  the  English 
people,  and  that  its  growth  went  hand-in-hand  with  that  of 
the  nation.  What  did  George  Whetstone  accomplish  by  the 
Dedication  of  his  "Promos  and  Cassandra''  (1578),  or  even 
Sidney  by  his  "  Apologie  for  Poetry  " — ^not  to  speak  of  others 
— ^and  thus  entering  the  lists  in  favour  of  the  classical  model, 
and  advocating  the  three  unities  and  all  pertaining  to  these  ? 
Nothing  whatever ;  the  English  drama  has  from  the  outset  up 
to  the  present  day  remained  true  to  its  national  character. 

Between  the  above-mentioned  first-fruits  of  the  regular 
drama  and  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors,  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  difference  between 
these  predecessors  of  Shakespeare's  and  Shakespeare  himself 
is  even  greater  still.  But  nevertheless,  as  is,  of  course,  self- 
evident,  the  connecting  threads  are  perceptible  in  every  direc- 
tion. These  predecessors  of  Shakespeare's,  whose  lives  were 
crippled  partly  by  misfortune,  partly  by  their  own  fault — 
Kyd,  Lilly,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe — have,  very  appropri- 
ately, been  compared  with  Goethe's  predecessors  in  the  storm 
and  stress  period.'  Their  relation  to  Shakespeare  and  to  one 
another,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  historical  point  of  view, 
has  been  repeatedly  discussed  by  English  as  well  as  by  German 
literary  historians,  and  the  inquiries  into  their  circumstances 
have,  as  a  rule,  proved  less  successful  than  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare.  Of  the  lives  of  Kyd  and  Marlowe  we  know 
next  to  nothing ;  the  latter  was  but  little  older  than  Shake- 
speare, and  in  so  far  was  more  a  contemporary  than  a  pre- 
decessor; yet  he  unquestionably  exercised  a  very  important 
influence  upon  Shakespeare.  Still,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
any  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  men  was  the  founder  or 
representative  of  any  dramatic  school ;  all  of  them  laboured 
and  worked  together,  and  their  endeavours,  taken  as  a  whole, 
differed  so  little  that — as  is  well  known — it  was  their  custom 

• 

*  Shakespeare^s  Works,  i.  clxxiv. 

'  Hense,  Shaketpeare,  Halle,  1884,  p.  4. 
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to  write  a  play  in  coDJnnction  with  two  or  three  others,  and 
even  Shakespeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  altogether 
refrained  from  this  style  of  work.  This  has  already  been 
pointed  ont  in  connection  with  Jonson's  '*  Sejanns/'  and  will 
be  more  fally  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  only 
one  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  said  to  stand  apart,  is 
liilly,  who,  however,  nevertheless  set  his  mark  upon  the 
language  and  taste  of  the  age. 

In  spite  of  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  first  London  theatres,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
obtained  satisfactory  light  on  all  points.  The  two  earliest 
theatres  in  London— ^and  accordingly  the  first  anywhere  in 
England — were  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  both  "  in 
the.  liberty  of  Halliwell,"  midway  between  Finsbury  Fields 
and  Shoreditch,  where  the  memory  of  the  latter  has  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  name  given  to 
a  street,  i.e.,  Curtain  Koad.^  The  earliest  known  allusion 
to  The  Theatre  is  from  the  year  1576,  and  to  The  Curtain 
from  the  year  1577.  The  ground  upon  which  The  Theatre 
was  erected  had  been  acquired  on  the  13th  of  April,  1576,  by 
James  Burbage,  Richard's  father,  from  a  certain  Giles  Allen 
(on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years)  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£14e.  This  first  builder  of  an  English  theatre  had  originally 
been  a  ''joiner,"  but  had  subsequently  been  a  member  of 
licicester's  Company  of  Players,  and  very  soon  occupied  a 
distinguished  position  among  them.  James  Burbage  was 
thus  specially  well  fitted  for  the  undertaking,  both  on  account 
of  his  original  trade  and  subsequent  occupation;  and  this 
venture  not  only  proved  a  success  in  itself  by  providing  for 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  but  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
similar  undertakings  within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  The 
one  thing  that  James  Burbage  lacked  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  was  money,  and  hence  (as  we  learn  subsequently 
from  his  sons)  he  had  to  raise  capital  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  pounds  at  high  interest ;  according  to  another  state- 

*  Collier,  Original  History  of^*  The  Theatre  '*  in  Shoreditch,  and  Connexion 
of  the  Burbadge  Family  vrith  it  in :  The  Shakespeare  Societj's  Papers,  ir. 
63-70.— Halliweil,  iZ/itf^m^ton«,  p.  11  ff.,  and  OuiUneSy  i.  319-349.  Stow 
mentions  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  twice  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Swrtfey  (1598),  but  in  the  second  edition  (1603)  both  notices  are  omitted. 
Stow,  A  Survey  of  London,  ed.  Thorns  (1876),  pp.  36  and  158.  According 
to  Harrison,  ed.  Fnmivall,  p.  liv.  ff.,  theatres  haa  existed  in  London  as  early 
as  1572. 
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ment  the  Bnm  of  £600  was  lent  to  Him  hj  his  father-in-law 
for  the  express  purpose.  IJnfortanatelj  James  Barbage  be* 
came  involved  in  a  legal  dispute  with  Giles  Allen,  in  conse- 
quence of  which — on  the  expiration  of  the  lease — he  gave  up 
The  Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  1598,  and  the  building  was 
left  standing  unused  and  deserted.  We  know  this  from  an 
allusion  in  Edward  Guilpin's  **  Skialetheia  "  (1598),  where  it 

is  said : — 

But  see  yonder 
One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre, 
Walks  in  dark  silence  and  vast  tolitade. 

In  fact,  in  December,  1598,  or  January,  1599,  Burbage  even  had 
the  building  pulled  down  (it  was  a  wooden  structure),  and  the 
materials  were  used  for  building  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  maj 
here  be  remarked  that  both  The  Theatre  and  The  Curtain  were 
not  used  exclusively  for  theatrical  performances,  but  frequently 
served  as  a  place  for  fencing  matches  and  similar  entertain- 
ments. The  famous  comedian,  Tarlton  (who  died  in  1588), 
performed  at  The  Curtain,  and  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  there.  Remains  of  this 
theatre  existed  as  late  as  1772,  according  to  Maitland*s 
"  History  of  London." 

The  third  playhouse  erected,  after  The  Theatre  and  The 
Curtain,  was  Blackfriars  Theatre,  which,  according  to  Collier,^ 
was  erected  in  1576 ;  according  to  Knight,'  as  early  as  1575  ;^ 
and,  moreover,  on  the  spot  where  the  great  religious  house  of 
the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  had  once  stood — between  the 
Printing  House  Square  and  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  oar  day» 
What  a  change  in  human  affairs  even  in  this  locality !  It  was- 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Dominicans  that  sentence  was  passed 
in  the  divorce  suit  between  Henry  YIII.  and  E^atharine  of 
Arragon,*  a  proceeding  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  inaugurated 
the  Reformation  in  England.  There  it  was  that  Shakespeare*a 
Muse  reigned  triumphant,  and  there  too,  in  our  day,  is 
printed  "  The  Times  '*  newspaper,  "  the  leading  paper  of  the 
world."     The   memory  of  the  religions  order  and   of   the 

*  In  his  Bi8t,  o/Etiff,  Dram.  Poetry,  i.  227. 

*  Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Bioaraphy,  p.  296. 

*  Aooordin|r  to  Halliwell,  lUuatraiionSy  p.  43,  Blackfriars  Theatre  waa 
not  built  till  1596,  yet  on  p.  42  he  himseli  alludes  to  a  mention  of  it  by 
Gosson  in  1580. 

«  Henry  VIIL,  it.  2 ;  ii.  4. 
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theatre  Has  been  preserved  in  the  names  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  Playhouse  Yard.  Shortly  afterwards — and  previoas  to 
1580 — Whitefriars  Theatre  is  said  to  have  sprang  np  in 
Salisbary  Court.^  Thereupon  followed — the  exact  chrono- 
logical order  cannot  be  given — the  Globe  Theatre  in  Bank- 
side  ;  the  Red  Ball  Theatre  at  the  apper  end  of  St.  John's 
Street,  Glerkenwell ;  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  Golden  (Qt)lding) 
Lane,  Cripplegate ; '  the  Newington  Batts Theatre;  and  lastly, 
the  Cockpit  or  Phcenix  Theatre,  which  probably  belongs  to  a 
day  when  Shakespeare  had  already  retired  to  Stratford. 
There  arose  later  other  smaller  theatres,  the  Swan,  the  Rose, 
and  the  Hope,  all  in  Bankside.  With  the  exception  of 
Blackfriars,  which  was  "  a  liberty  "  within  the  city,  all  of 
these  theatres  stood,  so  to  say,  oatside  the  city,  and  were  thus 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  within  easy  reach  of  their  public,  who 
lived  mainly  within  the  city.  As  already  remarked,  on  the 
plans  of  London  by  Agas  and  Braun,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
theatres  is  marked — and  yet  the  bear- wards  and  pletces  for 
bull-baiting  are  indicated.  This  fact  agrees  with  the  remark 
made  by  Howes  in  his  *^  Continuation  of  Stow's  Chronicle  " 
(1631),  that  he  was  unable  before  that  date  (1570)  to  learn 
anything  relating  to  the  theatres,  stages,  or  playhouses,  such 
us  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Some  writers  claim 
the  Globe  Theatre  to  have  been  of  a  great  age  by  assaming 
that  it  was  built  directly  after  1570.  This  is  inferred  from 
an  entry  in  the  baptismal  register  in  St.  Savioar's,  accord- 
ing to  which,  in  1573,  John  Taylor  the  actor  had  a  son 
baptized  there.  The  Globe  Theatre  was  in  the  parish  of 
8t.  Saviour's,  and  as  the  actors  usually  lived  close  to  their 
theatre,  it  might  be  inferred  that  The  Globe  existed  at  that 

*  P.  CunninghRin,  The  Whitefriars  Theatre,  the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre, 
end  the  Duk^s  Theatre  in  Dorset  Garden,  In  The  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers,  ir.  89-109.    Compare  Nares,  under  Alsatia. 

^  The  Fortune  Theatre  was  built  in  1599  by  Edward  Alley n  and  Philip 
Henslowe  ;  the  contract  relating  to  it  and  drawn  up  between  them  and  the 
Joiner  Peter  Strent  is  printed  in  Malone's  8hake8peare,}>y  Boswell  (1821),  iiu 
338  ff.,  in  Skottowe,  i.  115  ff,,  and  in  UsiihweXYB  lUustraiions,  p.  81  if.,  and  is 
ix>th  interesting  and  important,  as  it  gives  the  exact  measurements  of  the 
baUding  as  compared  with  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  was  in  this  theatre — 
which  was  burnt  down  at  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  December, 
1631 — that  the  Lord  Admiral's  Players  performed  with  >AlIeyn  at  their 
bead. 
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time  ;  still,  it  is  an  inference  that  is  any  tiling  bnt  convincingf/ 
It  is  possible  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  report  that  The  Globe 
was  built  of  the  materials  that  had  previously  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  The  Theatre  which  was  pulled  down  in  1598- 
99 ;  still,  the  report  does  not  settle  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  original  Globe  Theatre.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
uncertainties,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  viz.,  that  the  theatres 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  number  and  in  importance,^ 
so  that  Prynne,  in  his  '*  Histrio-Mastix  *'  (in  1633,  hence  sixty 
years  after  the  first  theatre  was  built),  counted  no  less  than 
nineteen  playhouses  in  London,  a  greater  number,  probably, 
than  could  well  be  found  in  any  other  town,  of  the  same  size, 
as  the  London  of  those  days.  And  that  Prynne  *s  statement  is 
not  exaggerated  may  be  gathered  from  Strype,  who  says  that 
seventeen  playhouses  arose  within  the  period  mentioned,  and 
that  five  taverns  were  turned  into  theatres. 

This  fact  of  itself  would  justify  our  drawing  important  in- 
ferences regarding  the  number  of  persons  who  frequented  the 
theatres,  as  well  as  the  position  and  popularity  of  the  stage  and 
of  dramatic  poetry.  The  more  recent  opponents  of  Shakespeare, 
with  Riimelin  at  their  head,  make  the  assertion  that  Shake- 
speare's public — ^apart  from  the  lUterati,  who  were  admitted 
by  free  tickets — consisted  merely  of  the  so-called  jeunesse  doree 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  rabble  on  the  other.  In  other 
words,  that  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  respectable  women 
did  not  attend  the  theatres ;  at  all  events,  that  if  respect- 
able women  ventured  to  visit  the  theatres  on  some  ex- 
ceptional occasion,  they  could  have  done  so  only  in  disguise, 
both  on  account  of  the  low  company  they  would  meet 
there  and  the  disreputable  character  of  the  plays  that  were 
performed.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  In  an  essay  on 
*'  Shakespeare  Dilettantism,"  I  have  proved  that  the  case  was 
exactly  the  reverse,  and  this  opinion  may  here  be  supple- 
mented by  a  few  further  observations.^     If  women  could  not 

^  Fennel],  ShaJcespeare  HepagUory^  p.  4  ff. 

*  Prince  Lodwig  of  Anhalt.  in  the  poetiraJ  aocoant  of  his  travels  in  1596, 
states  that  there  were  four  playhouses  in  London.  Rye,  England  as  sten  hy 
FordgnerBy  p.  216,  however,  coigectures  that  this  remark  refers  merely  to' 
the  theatres  in  Ba^side,  as  the  number  otherwise  would  be  much  too  low. 

'  Abhandlungen  tu  Shakeapearey  p.  378  fif.  Compare  H.  Kurz  in  the 
SkakespeaiV'Jakrbiichj  vi.  340  fif.,  and  the  chapter  On  Audiences  in  CuIHer'B 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Dram,  Poetry f  iii.  406  if.  And  reference  may  more  espedaJly 
be  made  to*xh<c  woll-knownjpassage  in  Nash's  Pierce  Pemiilesse^  where  the 
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attend  the  theatres  on  account  of  the  pieces  given,  then  boys 
also  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  witness  the  perform- 
ances, and  of  this  we  hear  nothing  anywhere;  on  the  con- 
trary, from  a  passage  quoted  in  our  first  chapter,  we  have  an 
express  proof  of  a  father  having  taken  his  son  to  a  theatre. 
The  play  was  given  in  a  provincial  town,  it  is  true,  where  the 
audience  may  have  been  a  more  orderly  one  than  in  London  ; 
the  character  of  the  plays,  however,  must  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  sons 
of  the  nobility  were  devoted  to  the  theatre — just  as  they  are 
in  our  day — and  that  they  spent  large  sums  in  gratifying  their 
pleasure  in  it.  In  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  it  is  said  that  "  the 
favouring  of  this  licentious  quality,  is  the  consumption  of  many 
a  young  gentleman ;  a  pernicious  enormity.''  As  little  can  it 
be  denied  that  all  sorts  of  worthless  people— pickpockets  and 
loose  women  ^ — hovered  round  about  the  theatres  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  nowadays.  !But  still,  the  theatrical 
public  of  Shakespeare's  day  did  not  consist  exclusively  of 
such  persons  any  more  than  it  does  at  present.  If  different 
classes  of  persons  had  not  attended  the  theatre,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  making  any  distinction  in  the 
seats  and  the  prices,  and  we  know  from  the  Introduction  to 
*'  Bartholomew  Fair  "  that  when  the  piece  was  played  in  the 
small  and  inferior  Hope  Theatre,  the  prices  ranged  from  6d, 
to  28.  6d.,  the  latter  sum  representing  at  least  half-a-sove- 

moral  influence  of  the  stage  is  discussed  ;  also  to  the  story  origioally  nar- 
rated by R.Brathwaite  {The  English  Genilewomani  1 631) ;  this  *' gentlewoman 
of  good  ranke,'*  who,  on  her  death-bed,  would  not  listen  to  the  consolations  of 
the  priest,  her  thoughts  being  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  theatre,  and  she 
breathed  her  last  exclaiming,  Oh  Hieronimo^  HieronimOy  methinke  I  see 
thee,  brave  Hieronimo  I  or  (according  to  Frynne)  Hieronimo  1  Hieronimo ! 
O,  let  me  see  Hieronimo  acted/  As  Brathwaite  expressly  says,  she  had 
been  *'  daily  bestowing  the  expense  of  her  best  houres  upon  the  stage.*' 
See  Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  r.  3.  From  a  passage  in  Gosson's  School  of 
Abuse,  ed.  Arber,  p.  37  {they  have  purged  their  Comedyes  of  wanton  speecheSy 
&€•),  it  might  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  most  glaring  unseemlinesses 
were  omitted  in  the  representations. 

*  When  pickpockets  were  caught  at  the  theatre,  the  actors  tied  them  to  a 
stake  stationed  on  the  platform,  and  there  they  had  to  remain  during  the 
whole  performance.  This,  at  least,  is  what  Kempe  says  in  his  Nine  Dayt^ 
Wonder^  ed.  Dyce  (for  the  Camden  Society),  p.  6  and  p.  26.  Also  Collier, 
Hitt.  qfEng.  Dram,  Poetry ,  iii.  413.  Compare  Simpson,  School  of  Shak' 
spere,  1.  352.  The  ''public  stews"  were  close  to  the  Globe  Theatre. 
Compave  W.  Hendle,  The  Slews  on  Bankside,  in  The  Antiquarian  Maga- 
zine, Augu&t,  1882. 
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reign  according  to  our  present  money.  In  other  theatres, 
however,  there  were  gallery  seats  for  2d,,  and  a  standing- 
place  in  the  pit  cost  Id.  The  prices  obvionsly  varied,  and 
were  raised  on  special  occasions — ^again  as  in  our  own  day. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  entrance- money  was  put  into  a 
box,  handed  to  those  about  to  enter  by  a  clerk  stationed  at 
the  door.^  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  attendance  of 
the  better  classes  at  the  theatre  may  be  gathered  from  the 
popular  jokes  made  at  the  "groundlings,"  or  "understanding 
gentlemen  o'  the  ground,"  which  are  met  with  in  almost 
all  the  dramatists  of  the  day.  For  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  such  jokes  could  have  been  indulged  in  unless  the 
ridicule  had  been  sure  of  support  from  those  seated  in 
the  galleries  and  bozes«  It  is  possible  that  the  circum- 
stance of  there  having  been  public  as  well  as  private  theatres, 
originated  with  the  endeavour  to  reserve  the  private  theatres 
for  the  better  portion  ot  the  community,  and  to  keep  away 
the  lower  and  objectionable  elements.  In  any  case,  no 
legal  or  intelligible  difference  between  the  public  and  private 
theatres  has  been  discovered ;  this  alone  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished, that  the  private  theatres  were  smaller,  more  comfort- 
ably arranged,  and  consequently  more  expensive.*  William 
Henry  Smith  maintains  that  the  only  difference  between  them 
was  that  admission  to  the  private  theatres  could  not  be  obtained 
by  payment,  but  only  by  invitation ;  he  seems,  however,  to 
have  confounded  private  theatres  with  private  performances. 
Any  play  given  at  the  request  of  one  of  tha  nobility,  or  of  any 
society,  <fec.,  and  to  which  persons  were  admitted  only  by  in- 
vitation, might  have  been  played  at  any  one  of  the  theatres, 
and,  in  fact,  were  given  in  everyone  of  them.'  The  private 
theatres  differed  from  the  public  theatres  by  being  wholly 
covered  over,  whereas  the  public  ones  were  only  partially 
roofed  in ;  then,  too,  the  pit  of  the  private  theatre — which 
seems  to  have  been  provided  with  seats — was  known  in  the 

^  Collier,  Bkt,  Eng,  Dram,  Poetry,  iii.  341.353. 

^  Collier,  Hist.  Eng,  Dram,  Poetry,  iii.  335  ff.;  Smith,  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare (Lond.,  1857),  p.  65  ff. 

'  For  instance,  the  Dake  of  Buckingham  in  1628  ordered  a  performance 
of  Henry  VIIL  in  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  remained  onlj  up  to  the  point 
where  Buckingham  is  executed.  Halliwell,  Early  lioiice  of  Shakespear^s 
Play  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  ii.  151 5  Athenaum^ 
Oct.  18,  1879,' p.  i97  ff.,  and  Oct.  25,  1870,  p.  529. 
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public  theatre  by  the  name  of  "the  yard."  And  another  dif- 
ference arose  from  the  fact  that  the  private  theatres  were 
roofed  over,  viz.,  the  performances  had  to  be  given  by  arti- 
ficial light  (candles  or  torches)  even  on  ordinary  afternoons. 
Blackfriars,  for  instance,  is  accounted  one  of  the  private 
theatres,  and,  owing  to  being  wholly  covered  in,  was  used  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company  as  a  winter  theatre,  whereas 
The  Globe,  which  was  a  public  theatre,  was  only  partially 
covered  and  could  thus  be  used  only  as  a  summer  theatre. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  private  theatres  were  the 
result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  the  better  portion  of  the  public 
apart ;  and  a  similar  endeavour,  and  one  much  more  far- 
reaching,  we  find  in  the  Court  circles.  The  Court,  with  the 
Queen  at  its  head,  found,  to  their  regret,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  satisfy  their  love  for  the  theatre  as  easily  as  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  the  city,  or  the  daughters  of  the  burghers  of 
Whitefriars.  For  the  newly-erected  playhouses  did  not  as 
yet  possess  any  of  the  conveniences  which  alone  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  attend  the  per- 
formances without  compromising  her  dignity ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  public  was  probably  too  unruly  and  loose  in  its  behaviour, 
and  possessed  but  little  of  the  considerate  demeanour  of  our 
modem  Court  theatres.  Hence  there  was  no  alternative  but 
that  the  theatre  must  needs  go  to  the  Queen,  as  the  Queen 
could  not  go  to  the  theatre.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Company,  and  Shakespeare  among  them,  fre- 
quently played  before  the  Queen,  and  that  for  a  performance 
they  received  30  nobles  =  £10 ;  of  these,  20  nobles  were  the 
recognized  fee,  and  the  additional  10  nobles  a  voluntary  gift.^ 
As  a  rule,  the  performances  at  Court  were  given  at  high 
festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Twelfth  Night,  Hallowmas, 
Shrovetide,  ^.  However,  the  arrangement  of  the  actors 
going  to  the  Court  was  a  mere  makeshift ;  it  was  an  incon- 
venient and  expensive  plan,  nor  were  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  a  theatrical  performance  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
palaces,  small  as  may  have  been  an  actor's  expectations  in 
this  respect.'  Hence  these  private  performances  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Queen's  love  for  dramatic  representations,  and 

*  Drake,  ShakeBpeare  and  HU  THnuSf  ii.  204. 

'  In  Whitehall — at  all  events  in  the  reign  of  James — there  was  a  special 
apartment  for  theatrical  performances. 
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some  other  and   more  conyenient  arrangement  had  to   be 
devised. 

A  plan  was  devised  in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Children's  theatres.  In  the  ancient  endowed  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  Universities,  the  custom  of  giving  dramatic  per- 
formances had  never  quite  died  out — nay,  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  choirs  also  furnished  a  means 
towards  the  desired  object.  It  seemed  a  simple  matter  to 
employ  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  not  merely  for 
church  purposes,  but  also  for  secular  and,  in  fact,  for  dramatic 
performances — the  more  so  as  the  theatres  were  continually 
in  need  of  boys  to  take  the  female  parts,  for  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  women  had  not  appeared  on  the  stage.  In 
this  way  the  church  choirs  might  easily  have  been  formed  into 
preparatory  schools  or  seminaries  for  the  stage.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  Children's  theatres  are  lost  in  obscdrity, 
but  were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  connected  with  the 
representations  of  Moralities,  which  seem  to  have  been  given 
uninterruptedly  at  St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere  by  the  choir- 
boys. In  quick  succession  five  boy-companies  were  formed, 
but  we  are  ignorant  as  to  their  chronological  order  :  the  boys 
of  St.  Paul's,  of  Westminster,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  Windsor,  and  the  so-called  Children  of  the  Revels.^ 
The  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  gave  their  dramatic  performances 
in  their  singing  school,  which  was  in  or  close  to  the  church, 
and  this,  of  course,  led  to  the  plays  being  prohibited  (pro- 
bably in  1591),  for  they  gave  a  performance  of  "  Martin 
Marprelate "  on  their  stage  in  1589.  In  fact,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literary  allusions  were  indulged  in,  and 
these  may,  on  the  one  hand,  have  sounded  less  mischievous 
and  more  amusing  from  the  lips  of  children,  than  if  they  had 
been  spoken  by  grown-up  persons, — but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  merely  have  beon  a  makeshift  for  the  equivocal  and 
lewd  jests  that  could  not  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  children. 
The  prohibition  seems,  however,  either  to  have  been  with- 

»  Warton,  Htst,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  529-636  5  Collier,  HUt,  qf  Eng, 
Dram,  Poetry,  i.  281  if.  and  352  ff.  Compare  The  Old  Cheque  Book^ 
or  Book  of  ^Remembrances  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  from  1561  to  1744.  Ed., 
from  the  original,  by  Edward  F.  Rimbanlt.  Lond.  1872  (for  the  Camdea 
Society).  With  regard  to  the  Choir  Boys  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  compare  The  Babees  Book,  ed.  Furnirall 
(Early  English  Text  Society),  p.  Ixxv.-c. 
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drawn,  or  the  performances  were  continued  in  some  other 
non-ecclesiastical  locality,  for  in  1600  we  find  that  Lilly's 
^  Maid*s  Metamorphosis "  was  played  by  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul's.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  seem  strange 
that  the  Children's  theatres  soon  enjoyed  great  favour,  espe- 
cially with  the  better  portion  of  the  public ;  in  the  first  place 
they  were  a  complete  novelty,  and  were,  moreover,  patronized 
by  the  Court,  which  was  an  important  item  in  the  scales.^  It 
is  much  less  easy  to  understand  how  they  came  to  occupy  a 
kind  of  hostile  position  towards  the  actual  theatres,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  latter  in  terms  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  But 
the  most  inconceivable  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  favour 
and  fashion  went  so  far  that  the  Children  of  the  Bevels  ven- 
tured to  ridicule  the  actual  stage  and  even  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
where  their  performances  competed  with  those  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Company.  The  famous  reproof  which  Shake- 
speare gives  them  in  '*  Hamlet "  on  account  of  this,  was 
therefore  not  altogether  undeserved — in  fact,  it  seems  almost 
to  have  been  written  in  self-defence.  The  Children  of  the 
Bevels  nevertheless  retained  the  favour  of  the  Court,  and 
doubtless  that  of  the  public  also ;  and  this  position  they  held 
up  to  the  time  of  Eling  James,  who  allowed  the  institution  to 
continue  for  the  entertainment  of  his  consort,  more  especially, 
as  neither  she  nor  James  himself  ever  attended  a  public  per- 
formance. Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet,  was  for  some  time 
Director  of  the  Children's  Theatre  in  his  capacity  as  Master 
of  the  Bevels. 

^  The  select  public  is  specially  spoken  of  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainvient, 
which  was  played  by  the  boys  of  St.  PauFs  in  1601.  It  is  there  said  (Sig. 
H,  36)  :— 

Sir  Edward.  Isawe  the  Children  ofPawles  last  night. 
And  troth  they  plea^d  me  prettie,  prettie  toell. 
The  Apes  in  time  tmll  do  it  handsomely. 

Planet.  V  faith  I  like  the  Audience  that  frequenteth  there, 
With  mitch  applause,    A  man  shall  not  be  choakte 
With  the  stench  of  Garlickey  nor  be  pasted 
To  the  barmy  Ja^kett  of  a  Beer-brewer, 

Brabant,  Jn.  *Tis  a  good  gentle  Audience,  and  I  hope  the  Boyes 
Will  come  one  day  into  the  Courte  of  Requests. 

Brabant,  Sig.  Ay,  and  they  had  good  playes,  but  they  produce 
Such  mustie  fopperies  ofantiquUie 
As  do  not  sute  the  humourous  ages  backs 
With  cloathes  in  fashion. 

Simpson,  The  School  of  Shakspere  (Lond.  1878),  ii.   199;    Bamlei,   ed. 
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V 

It  could  not  fail  to  Happen  that  the  theatre  ultimately  had 
its  opponents,  and  that  their  zeal  increased  the  more  that  the 
love  for  dramatic  poetry  and  scenic  representation  took  hold 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  less  sarprising  as  the  opposition 
was  confined,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fanatical  Puritans,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  philistines  among  the  city  authorities; 
both  parties  could  not  do  otherwise  than  regard  the  theatre 
with  hostile  feelings.  This  was  no  more  than  what  always 
mnd  inevitably  occurs  when  a  new  social  or  historical  element 
is  fighting  its  way  into  the  foreground.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans  was  obliged  to  show  itself  antagonistic  to  the 
secularization  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  to  every  other  form 
of  worldliness,  the  more  so  as  in  England  the  Reformation 
did  not  show  much  inward  sincerity  of  feeling.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  Puritanism  endeavoured  to  bring  the  actual  object 
of  the  Reformation  into  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  and  to  counterbalance  the 
outward,  worldly,  and  political  character  it  had  assumed — 
its  endeavour  was  in  the  main  a  right  one.  But  it  overshot 
its  mark,  it  degenerated  into  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  it 
was  Puritanism  that  brought  Merry  Old  England  to  its  grave. 
Just  as  the  games  on  May  Day,  the  Morris-dances,  and  all  the 
other  popular  amusements  were  an  abomination  to  the  Puri- 
tans, the  theatre  too  appeared  to  them  a  temple  of  Baal — ^an  idea 
which  has  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  been  peculiar  to  the 
fanatical  clei^y.  Step  by  step  they  came  to  regard  the  stage 
and  dramatic  poetry  as  the  broad  path  to  destruction,  nay,  as 
the  actual  abyss  of  sin  and  hell.  The  arguments  by  which 
they  came  to  this  conclusion  were  certainly  of  rather  a 
wondrous  kind ;  one  of  their  most  absurd  assertions  was  : 
that  a  poet  and  a  liar  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
Puritans  did  not  or  would  not  distinguish  between  fiction  and. 
falsehood,  and  the  idea  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds 
that  even  Davenant,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  The 
Theatre,  found  it  necessary  to  address  his  audience  on  the 
subject^  Another  complaint,  and  one  as  frequently  heard, 
was  that  the  actors  appeared  in  women's  attire,  and  that  the 
actresses  wore  men's  garments,  althoQgh  the  second  part  of  the 

H.  H.  Furness,  i.  165.    Compare    B.  Gr.  White,  Shakespeare's    Works^ 
i.  clxxxiv. 

*  Davenant,  The  First  Day's  Entertainment  at  Rutland  House,  &c.  (1657)  j 
Knight,  William  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  pp.  135  if.,  145. 
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accnsation  coald,  of  course,  not  apply  to  the  English  stage  at- 
tbe  time.  The  Puritans  in  this  appealed  to  the  Mosaic  law — 
which  they  considered  binding  unto  its  extreme  consequences — 
and  this  law  forbad  men  to  wear  women's  apparel,  it  being  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord.^  In  the  table  of  contents  to 
Prynne's  "  Histrio-Mastix  "  (1638)  such  disguises  are  even 
branded  as  an  encouragement  to  sodomy ;  it  is  there  said : 
'/  Sodomy  occasioned  by  acting  in  women's  apparell,  by  wear- 
ing long  compt  haire  and  love-locks ;  .  .  .  •  Sodomites  usually 
clad  their  Ganymedes  in  womens  apparell,  caused  them  to> 
nourish,  to  frizle  their  haire,  to  wear  Periwigs  and  Lovelocks, 
Ac."  In  like  manner  the  Puritan  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy 
(in  '^  Bartholomew  Fair,"  v.  3)  rages  at  Leatherhead's  puppet- 
show,  and  addresses  the  puppets  thus :  "  Yes,  and  my  main 
argument  against  you  is,  that  you  are  an  abomination ;  for 
the  male  among  you  putteth  on  the  apparel  of  the  female,. 
and  the  female  of  the  male."  Whereupon  the  puppet  Dio- 
nysiuB  replies :  '*  It  is  your  stale  argument  against  the  players, 
but  it  will  not  hold  against  the  puppets,  for  we  have  neither 
male  nor  female  amongst  us." '  The  Puritans  also  accused 
the  actors  to  their  face  of  being  the  same  "  roysters,  brawlers,, 
ill- dealers,  boasters,  lovers,  loiterers  and  ruffians  in  their  life- 
abroad  as  they  are  on  the  stage."  ^  What  Shakespeare  may 
have  thought  of  the  Puritans,  and  what  he  has  said  of  them, 
will  be  shown  upon  a  future  occasion. 

The  opposition  of  the  city  authorities — not  of  the  citizena 
themselves — ^to  the  theatres,  was  chiefly  owing,  as  already 
said,  to  their  philistine  narrowmindecbiess.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  unruly  behaviour  was  met  with  at  the  theatres^ 
and  that  a  loose  set  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  with  a  very 
questionable  means  of  existence,  were  to  be  found  hanging 
about  the  buildings,  for  the  rising  sun  of  the  drama  attracted 
not  only  all  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  day,  but  also  all  the- 
frivolity  and  all  the  scum  of  society.  This  complaint  waa 
frequently  raised  by  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the  adjacent 

'  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  5 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare  ;  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.  509  ; 
Stnbbes,  Anatomie  qf  Abuses^  ed.  Eumiyall  (New  Shakspere  Society,  1877), 
p.  73. 

'  Nash  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse  speaks  aeainst  the  Puritans  and  for  the- 
actors.    See  Collier's  edition,  p.  59  n.  {The  Vefence  qf  Plays), 

*  Compare  Knight,  WiUiam  Shakspere;  a  Bioaraphy,  p.  320.  Tbift 
accnsation  was  refuted  more  especially  by  Thomas  Hey  wood  in  his  Apology 
Jot  Adore, 
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houses ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  their  grievance  mainly  concerned 
the  number  of  coaches  that  came  driving  up  to  the  theatres 
and  obstrncted  the  narrqw  streets,  preventing  persons  going 
about,  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  shop-keepers,  and 
making  it  impossible  to  hold  a  funeral  or  any  other  proces- 
sion.^ The  theatres  may  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  manage  his  constables,  or  the  aldermen  may 
have  been  anxious  about  the  peace  of  mind  of  their  wives, 
daughters,  and  maid-servants  ;  in  any  case,  the  city  authorities 
would  not  tolerate  a  theatre  either  in  the  city  itself  or  on  its 
boundaries,  where,  however,  as  already  stated,  the  theatres 
were  beyond  the  Lord  Mayor's  control."  Perhaps,  too,  one 
reason  of  the  Mayor's  annoyance  may  have  been  that  he  could 
not  directly  interfere  with  or  assert  his  official  authority 
against  the  actors ;  he  had,  in  every  instance,  to  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  either  in  the  form  of  a  request  or  of  a  com- 
plaint, although  experience  had  often  enough  proved  that  the 
wind  from  that  quarter  was  more  apt  to  blow  in  the  actors' 
favour  than  his  own.  Hence  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict, 
the  subject  of  dispute  being  more  especially  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  For  since  the  days  when  the  locality  had  belonged 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  body,  it  had  enjoyed  certain  privi- 
leges, and  although  within  the  city,  was  not  under  the  Lord 
Mayor's  jurisdiction — ^in  a  word,  it  was  "  a  liberty."  The  csity 
authorities,  however,  considered  that  the  privilege  had  ceased 
to  exist  with  the  dispersion  of  the  religious  order,  and  accord- 
ingly made  continued  efforts  to  bring  Blackfriars  under  their 
dominion,  and — what  was  equally  important  to  them — ^to 
get  the  actors  driven  out.  The  place  was,  and  remained  a 
perpetual  apple  of  discord.' 

The  formation  of  an  independent  dramatic  profession  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  erection  of  theatres.  As  the  number 
of  the  performances  increased,  and  a  fuller  dramatic  substance 
was  added  to  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  the  actors  themselves 


>  Collier,  Htst.  of  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  ii.  27  ff.,  60  ff. 

^  Within  the  city  itself  plays  were  eiven  in  the  great  inn-vards,  which 
owing  to  their  construction  could  readily  be  made  use  of  for  dramatic 
representations. 

^  See  the  documents  in  Halli well's  Ulusirations,  &c. ;  Wm.Carew  Hazlitt,, 
The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princes,  1 643-1 664.' 
Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Documents,  Treatises,  and  Poems,  Lond  \869  (Box- 
burghe  Library). 
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foand  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  demands 
made  npon  them  increased  at  the  same  rate.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentation came  to  be  an  art  and  a  special  profession,  a  fact 
which  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  burgher  class  f onnd  it  difficult  to 
realize.  Thej  regarded  the  first  professional  actors  more  as  a 
set  of  people  who  had  missed  their  aim  in  life,  and,  in  fact,  man j 
men  had  given  np  their  trades  or  business  and  entered  the 
theatrical  profession.  This  circumstance  also  explains  how  it 
was  that  the  civic  authorities  classed  actors  among  "  rogues 
and  vagabonds,"  as  persons  who  had  no  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence (although  the  theatrical  profession  soon  proved  to  be 
a  very  lucrative  one),  and  also  the  cases  of  imprisonment 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  upon  them.*  In  order  to 
escape  such  condemnation,  the  different  companies  of  actors 
entered  the  service  of  ond  or  other  of  the  great  noblemen,  who 
gave  them  protection,  but,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control  over  them.  We  know  of  Earl  Leicester's 
men,  who  obtained  the  first  rojal  licence  as  players,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  men,  the  Lord  Admiral's  men,  and  the  Servants 
of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Dorset, 
Worcester,  and  others.*  The  number  of  one  coniipany  was 
generally  twelve  men,  even  the  subsequent  band  of  the  King's 
Players  was  no  larger.^  The  theatres  were  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  *  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, which  latter  office  was  held  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  a  kins- 
man of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  between  the  years  1585  and  1596, 
the  year  of  his  death.  This  arrangement  of  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nobility  gave  the  actors  a  safer«and  more  respected 
position  as  long  as  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it.    But 

^  See  the  well-known  Act  affaintt  Vagah<md»  in  Knight,  p.  296  ff.,  and 
elseivhere;  Harrison,  ed.FamiTaIl>  pp.  213-230;  Jell  'Srothea  New  Yeare'B 
Gift,  od.  Fumivall,  p.  200. 

*  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.  440  ff. 

*  Compare  St  owe  (1616),  p.  697  j  The  Hay  of  the  Sacraments  {YorkPlays^ 
p.  IxTiii.)  is  reckoned  for  eleven  dramatis  persona,  but  it  is  added,  "  IX  may 
play  it  at  ease."  Compare  York  Plays,  p.  xxxvii. — In  the  list  of  persons  to 
be  represented  in  Mucedorus,  the  quarto  of  1598  requires  eight,  the  quarto 
of  1600  ten  actors;  in  other  instances,  too,  it  is  considered  a  merit  when 
the  fewest  possible  are  required  for  a  play.  The  patent  granted  by  James  I. 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1612-13,  to  the  Company  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
mentions  fourteen  actors  by  name,  and  then  speaks  of  '' the  rest  of  their 
associates,"  what  we  nowadays  call  the  supernumeraries. 

*  See  the  royalpatent  granted  in  the  year  1681,  in  Halliwell,  Illustra- 
iianSf  &c.,  p.  114  ff. 
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nevertheless  the  vocation  only  gradually  lost  its  bad  repata-. 
tion,  and  Shakespeare  complains  bitterly  of  this  in  his  Son- 
nets ;  however,  it  was  not  long  before  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  itinerant  companies  and  those  permanently  esta- 
blished in  London,  and,  naturally,  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.^ 
That  the  stage  cast  a  certain  stigma  upon  those  belonging  to 
it  has  been  nowhere  more  bluntly  stated  than  by  John  Daviea 
in  his  "  Microcosmos  "  (1603),  in  a  sonnet  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  addressed  to  Shakespeare  and 

Burbage  : — 

— the  stag*  doth  stain  pure  gentle  blood, 

he  says,  but  then  immediately  adds  :-^ 

Tet  generous  ye  are  in  mind  and  mood. 

When  Hamlet  urges  Polonius  to  have  the  players — the 
itinerant  company — "  well  bestowed  "  and  "  weU  used,"  not 
merely  according  to  their  deserts,  but  much  better,  it  is  clear 
the  request  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  it  been  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  players  would  be  well  treated.  Again,  in 
the  Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  lord  g^ves 
orders  that  the  company  of  players  who  have  just  arrived,  may 
be  well  looked  after,  but  nevertheless  they  were  shown  into 
the  ''buttery,''  hence  among  the  serving-men.^  In  London, 
actors  frequently  had  relatives  among  the  well-to-do  burgher 
families;  besides,  many  of  them  established  a  respectable 
home  of  their  own  there,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
finally  came  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  artistic  mind  and 
talents  of  the  actors  better  than  the  public  in  the  provinces. 
The  comedians  Tarlton  and  Kempe  were  universal  favourites 
with  the  Londoners  ;  everyone  knew  them,  and  everyone  had 
seen  them  on  the  stage  and  been  captivated  by  their  acting. 
Tarlton  himself  says  that  his  portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  every 
house.'    The  theatres  formed  a  pleasant  subject  of  conversa- 

^  See  Sonnets  29  and  111 ;  Safnlet,  ii.  2;  Knight,  Wm.  Shakspcre;  a 
Biogrtyhy^  p.  127  ff. 

'  "  In  a  ^ntleman's  house  where  Miller  resorted,  as  he  was  welcome  to 
all,  it  chanced  so  there  was  a  play,  the  players  dressed  them  in  the  gentle- 
man's kitchen,  and  so  entered  through  the  entry  into  the  hall.    It  was 
after  dinner,'*  &c. — Rob.  Amim's  Ne»t  of  Ninnies,  ed.  Collier,  p.  35. 
*  In  the  lines : — 

He  is  tmely  a  player-fodle 

And  so  you  tnay  him  call. 
You  may  see  Ms  goodly  counterfeit 
Hung  up  on  euerie  vklII. 
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tion  in  society/  jast  as  in  our  own  day,  and  actors  were  invited 
to  assist  in  entertaining  and  enlivening  social  gatherings.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  this  is  found  in  '*  Bartholomew  Fair/* 
iii.  1,  where  it  is  said  of  Leatherhead,  the  already  mentioned 
owner  of  the  puppet  show,  who  is  introduced  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  players,  that  *'  He  scorns  victuals,  sir ;  he  ha-s 
bread  and  butter  at  home,  thanks  be  to  God  !  and  yet  he  will 
do  more  for  a  good  meal,  if  the  toy  take  him  in  the  belly  ; 
marry  then  they  must  not  set  him  at  lower  ends,  if  they  do 
he'll  go  away,  though  he  fast :  but  put  him  a-top  o'  the  table, 
where  his  place  is,  and  he*ll  do  you  forty  fine  things.  He 
has  not  been  sent  for,  and  sought  out  for  nothing,  at  your 
great  city-suppers,  to  put  down  Coriat  and  Cokely,  and  been 
laughed  at  for  his  labour ;  he'll  play  you  all  the  puppets  in 
the  town  over,  and  the  players,  every  company,  and  his  own 
company  too ;  he  spares  nobody."  ' 

The  social  position  of  actors  was  further  improved  by  the 
circumstance  (already  referred  to  on  p.  173)  that  the  profes- 
sion became  very  remunerative,  and  that  it  was  repeatedly 
and  frankly  declared  to  be  the  quickest  means  of  acquiring  a 
fortune ;  actors,  therefore,  ultimately  found  themselves  able 
to  lead  a  well-ordered  and  regular  kind  of  life.  The  majority 
of  them  were  married  men.  Their  endeavour  and  ambition 
was  to  work  their  way  up  to  the  rank  of  the  "  gentleman ; " 
they  liked  giving  themselves  and  being  given  this  title.  It  is 
probable  that,  following  Shakespeare's  example,  Cuthbert 
Burbage,  Alley n,  and  Henslowe  applied  for  and  were  granted 
a  coat-of-arms  as  the  official  recognition  of  their  rank.  The 
manner  by  which  they  acquired  their  fortunes  is  unfortunately 
still  enveloped  in  obscurity,  although  the  fact  itself  is  evident 
enough.  Thomas  Hey  wood  says :  '*  Many  of  us  I  know  to  be  of 

You  can  never  misse  the  likenesse, 

For  everie  bodie  knowes 
Hi»  father's  lovelie  visnomie. 

His  two  eyes  and  flat  nose, 

I  regret  not  to  have  any  better  authority  for  these  yerses  than  CToUier's 
NemFactSy-p.  19  ff. 

^  Ckmipare  the  lines  in  Marston^s  Scourge  of  VUlany  (1598),  in  Halli well's 
lUusirations,  p.  121. 

*  Compare  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.'8  (thepassage  quoted  further 
on  respecting:  Dick  Bobinson);  Dr.  Ingleby,  Was  T%omas  Lodge  an 
Actor  f  An  Exposition  touching  the  Social  Status  of  the  Playwright  in  the 
Time  of  Elizabeth,  Lond.,  1869.    Priyaiely  printed. 
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substance  of  government,  of  sober  lives,  and  temperate  carriages, 
hoasekeepers,  and  contributory  to  all  dnties  enjoyned  them, 
equally  with  them  that  are  rank't  with  the  most  bountifuU.'*^  If 
actors  eventually  came  to  be  shareholders  of  the  theatres  and 
of  the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  theatres,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  any  such  investment  of  capital  would  have  its 
advantages  and  contribute  a  bigh  rate  of  interest.  And  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  not  only  Shakespeare,  but  Alleyn  also 
(who  founded  Dulwich  College  with  the  money  he  had  made), 
and  Henslowe,  Barbage,  and  others,  all  accumulated  great 
fortunes.  Alleyn  and  Henslowe,  it  is  true,  owed  their  pros- 
perity mainly  to  their  activity  as  managers  and  theatrical 
agents ;  but  that  the  dramatic  profession  was  a  lucrative  one 
in  and  of  itself,  apart  from  any  other  occupation,  will  be 
shown  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Shakespeare's 
connection  with  the  stage.  One  other  observation  may  be 
made  at  this  opportunity,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  infi- 
nitely greater  simplicity  of  the  Shakespearean  stage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  stage  of  our  day,  the  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  arrangements,  maintenance,  and  management  must 
have  been  infinitely  less,  and  accordingly  the  shareholders 
and  performers  must  have  derived  much  greater  advantage 
personally  from  the  moneys  received. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness,  not  to  say  poverty  of  the 
scenic  arrangements  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of 
consideration — indeed,  it  is  most  important  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  Shakespeare's  works.  He  entertained  a 
very  high  conception  of  the  aim  and  object  of  the  drama,  and 
has  expressed  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  Hamlet^s  well- 
known  words,  that  the  endeavour  should  be,  as  it  were,  to 
hold  a  mirror  up  ,to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
its  form  and  pressure ;  and  Shakespeare  could  the  more 
readily  raise  his  public  up  to  his  point  of  view,  as  their 
thoughts  were  not  constantly  diverted  and  distracted  by  the 
outward  decorations  and  subordinate  details  which  in  our 
day  so  greatly  obliterate  the  main  object  of  the  dramatic 
work.    Shakespeare's  public  did  not  attend  the  theatre  merely 

'  An  Apology  for  ActorSf  ed.  by  J.  P.  Collier  (for  the  Shakespeare  Society  )^ 
p.  44. 
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to  admire  the  efPects  of  decorative  art,  sncli  as  a  picture  of 
Venice  with  its  canals,  gondolas,  and  swans,  or  chemical 
sunrises — there  were  no  snch  marvels  then.  Nor  did  his 
pnblic  expect  to  be  entertained  with  music,  for  operas  were 
first  introdaced  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration;  neither  did  thej 
go  to  admire  actresses  or  ballet  girls,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
female  characters  were  played  hj  young  men  and  boys,  and 
the  jigs  were  not  ballets  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word. 
The  one  exception  to  the  general  simplicity  was  in  regard  to 
the  costumes,  for  large  and  even  extravagant  sums  were  spent 
on  the  dresses.  Henslowe's  Diary  and  similar  works  give  us 
abundant  and  most  minute  reports  on  this  point.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  mentioned  that  £4  Us.  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
trunk-hose,  £16  for  a  velvet  mantle,  and  for  another  as  much  as 
£20  IO5.,  whereas  the  author  of  a  play  (before  1600)  received 
on  an  average  from  £4  to  £8  for  his  work.  It  was  not  till 
1613  that  the  payments  rose  from  £12  to  £20,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  money  possessed  four  or  five  times  the  value 
it  does  nowadays.^  The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  is 
that  King  James  and  his  Court  (nothing  of  the  sort  is  known 
of  Queen  Elizabeth)  did  not  disdain  to  sell  their  discarded 
garments  to  the  theatre.  After  the  Restoration,  the  King 
and  the  principal  noblemen  at  Court  so  far  forgot  their  dig- 
nity as  to  give  the  actors  a  loan  of  their  coronation  robes.' 

In  spite  of  the  magnificent  display  of  costumes,  the  dramatic 
work  was  itself  the  chief,  nay,  the  main  attraction,  and  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  Shakespeare's  public  must  have 
shown  a  greater  appreciation  for  poetry  than  the  public  of 
our  day  can  boast  of.  There  were,  it  is  true,  devices  for 
scenic  illusion,  and,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  Prologue  to 
**  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  Shakespeare  was  the  last  to 
disdain  to  make  use  of  these  contrivances;  but  they  were 
poor  indeed  compared  with  the  contrivances  on  our  modem 
stage.  But  both  as  regards  the  decorations  for  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  great  historical  events — such  as  a  battle  or 
rebellion — the  stage  could  only  give  some  symbolical  indication  ' 
of  what  was  taking  place ;  this  we  learn  in  unequivocal  words 

'  AooordiDg  to  Oldys,  Shakespeare  received  £5  for  Hamlet  Greene 
receiTed  for  hiB  Orlando  Furioao,  20  nobles  (=  £^  13«.  4k2.).~Halliwe]l- 
FhiUippe,  Memoranda  on  HanUet{Ijctnd,,  1879),  p.  61  ff. 

^  My  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  p.  353. 
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from  Shakespeare  himself,  as  well  as  from  yarious  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  Thus  his  "  Henry  V."  is  opened  by  a  Choras» 
with  the  following  apology  and  reqaest : — 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  Tasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  wc  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Aginoourt  ? 
O  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figare  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  (o  this  great  accompt. 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mif  hty  monarchies. 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder : 
Fierce  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  di?ide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance ; 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth ; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings. 

This  poetical  idea  of  Shakespeare's  is  a  contrast  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  more  critical  view  of  the  subject,  written  about 
1«583 ;  he  says :  *'  Now  ye  shal  have  three  ladies,  walke  to 
gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  belieye  the  stage  to  be  a 
garden.  By  and  by,  we  heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in  the 
same  place  and  then  wee  are  to  blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  for 
a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that,  comes  out  a  hideous  monster, 
with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are 
bounde  to  take  it  for  a  cave.  While  in  the  mean- time,  two 
armies  flye  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and  bucklers,  and 
then  what  harde  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  fielde."  * 
The  scenic  arrangements  thus  ridiculed  are,  however,  so 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  theatre  itself,  that  a  short  account  of  them  must  be  given 
here,  although  the  subject  is  one  that  has  repeatedly  been  dis- 
cussed ;  and  we  shall  take  the  Globe  Theatre  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  other  playhouses.^ 

The  Globe  Theatre  stood  on  the  Bankside,  i.e.,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

*  Sidney,  An  ApoUgie  far  Poetries  ed.  Arber,  p.  63  ff.  Compare  the 
Prologue  to  B.  Jonson's  Evert/  Man  in  His  Humour. 

»  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  iii.;  Collier,  Hist.  Eng.  Dram, 
Poetry,  iiL  296  £r.,  335  ff. 
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Bear  Grarden ;  this  theatre,  in  which  Shakespeare  acted,  and 
in  which  his  dramas  were  performed,  was,  like  all  the  others, 
a  wooden  stmctnre  with  a  straw  or  thatched  roof  oyer  the 
stage  (perhaps  also  over  the  boxes),  and  this  roof  proved  the 
cause  of  the  destmction  of  the  theatre ;  ^  for  on  the  29th  of 
Jane,  1613,  it  was  burnt  down  during  the  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII.,"  by  the  wadding  fired  from  a 
gun  setting  fire  to  the  roof .^  The  theatre  received  its  name, 
according  to  Collier,  from  its  internal  form ; '  according  to 
Rowe  from  the  figure,  at  the  principal  entrance,  of  Hercules 
holding  the  globe,*  beneath  being  the  inscription,  Totus 
mundus  agit  histrianem.  Its  architectural  shape  was  more 
oval  than  circular — was,  in  fact,  a  decided  "  wooden  O." 
After  the  fire,  in  1614,  an  octagonal  and  much  more  stately 
structiire  was  erected,'  and  yet  this  cannot  have  been  the  last 
time  it  was  rebuilt,  for  Hollar's  "  View  of  London  "  in  1647 
again  describes  the  building  as  circular.     The  part  of  the 

'  That  all  the  London  theatres  were  bnilt  of  wood  we  hear,  among  others , 
from  Paul  Hentzer,  who  visited  England  in  1598 ;  the  accoant  of  his  travels 
appeared  in  1612. — Rye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  p.  215. 

'^  My  Essai/8  on  Shakespeare,  ip.  151  seq.  According  to  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Outlines,  ii.  292  ff.,  the  piece  prformed  at  the  time  was  not  Shakespeare's 
Hewry  VIII,,  but  a  drama  of  the  same  name  hj  another  writer.  His  reason 
fer  supposing  this  is  that  according  to  some  poem  {Outlines,  i.  284  ff.),  a 
Fool  occurs  in  the  play  3  however,  the  passage  admits  of  an  entirely  different 
interpretation,  and  the  words  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter — King  Henry, 
making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal  Wclaey's  house — distinctly  point  to  Shake* 
speare  s  Henry  VI IL 

'  Malone  was  originally  of  the  same  opinion,  but  gave  it  up  in  favour  of 
the  other. 

*  Hamlet,  ii.  2  :  Herctdes,  and  his  load  too. — It  may  be  added  that  there 
were  only  two  entrances,  as  we  know  from  Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  Memorials, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  fire ;  the  one  entrance  was  to  the  public  part  of  the 
theatre,  the  other  to  the  tiring-house  and  to  the  stage. 

'  The  only  authentic  picture  of  the  original  Globe  Theatre  is  in  the  view 
of  London  (in  the  map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  in  Speed's  Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Briiaine,  161 1 ;  a  facsimile  is  given  in  HalliwelFs 
Illustrations,  p.  44,  and  in  his  Outlines,  i.  166.  There  are  pictures  of  the 
second  octangular  building,  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  64 ;  in 
Collier,  Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  i.,and  in  Knight,  p.  367,  all  from  the  Ant- 
werp view  of  London  in  Pepyr  Library  at  Cambridge  (Magdalen  College). 
The  water-poet  Taylor  extols  the  new  building  in  the  following  words : — 

As  aold  is  better  thafs  in  fire  tried, 

80  v<  the  Bankside  Globe  that  late  was  burned  ; 

Far  where  before  U  had  a  thatched  hide, 
How  to  a  stately  theatre  is  turned. 
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house  reserved  for  the  aadience  was  separated  from  the  stage 
bj  palings,  and  bj  a  woollen  or  silk  cartain  hang  on  an  iron 
rod,  which  was  pnlled  apart  on  either  side,  as  is  still  done  with 
the  so-called  curtain  in  English  theatres.  This  was  the  only 
arrangement  possible  in  those  dajs ;  for  owing  to  the  thatch 
roof,  or  in  the  case  of  wholly  uncovered  theatres,  of  coarse 
neither  cartain  nor  decorations  could  be  drawn  upwards.  A 
balcony  ran  round  the  three  sides  of  the  building  set  apart 
for  the  public,  in  imitation  of  the  arrangement  at  the  inn- 
yards.  This  corresponded  to  the  boxes  of  the  present  day, 
and  was  reserved  for  the  better  portion  of  the  public.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  boxes  close  to  the  stage,  the  so-called  Lords' 
rooms,  which  Are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  old  dramatists ; 
and  in  some  of  the  theatres  there  were  private  boxes,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  known  where  these  were  situated.  At  times  the 
seats  in  the  balcony  were  engaged  before  the  day  of  a  per- 
formance and  reserved.  A  second  or  higher  gallery,  above 
what  is  now  called  the  stage-box,  was  set  aside  for  the 
orchestra,  while  the  floor  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
"groundlings."  The  stage,  like  the  floor  of  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses,  was  usually  strewn  with  rushes,  and  upon  special  occa- 
sions matting  was  used.^  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  the 
well-known  balcony,  some  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  floor, 
which  served  a  variety  of  purposes.  Below  this  balcony  there 
was  no  doubt  a  smaller  stage,  where,  for  instance,  in  "  Hamlet," 
Gonzago  was  murdered.  It  would  be  from  this  balcony  that 
Christopher  Sly,  in  **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  witnessed 
the  play  with  the  disguised  page ;  it  would  also  have  formed 
the  Capitol  on  which  Julius  GsBsar  was  murdered ;  it  was 
there  that,  in  "  Richard  III.,"  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered 
persons  would  present  themselves ;  it  was  there  that,  in  "King 
John,"  the  negotiating  citizens  of  Angiers  would  enter ;  and 
again,  it  was  from  this  balcony — ^in  the  same  drama — that 

^  Compare  Hie  Taming  of  the  Skrew^  17.  1 :  le  supper  readuy  the  house  is 
tfimmedy  rushes  strewed,  &c.  The  rushes  perhaps  answered  certain  pur- 
poses on  the  stage,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  Nash, 
Summef's  Last  Will  and  Testament  (Dodsley,  1825^  ix.  75) :  You  might 
have  tortiten  in  the  margin  of  gour  plag-boo/c,  "  Let  there  he  a  few  rushes 
laid  in  the  place  where  Backwinter  shall  tumble^  for  fear  of  *wraging  his 
clothes ;*"  or  set  down^ " Enter  Backwinter  with  his  hog  bringing  a  brush 
after  Atm,  to  take  off  the  dust,  if  need  require,^  But  gou  will  neer  have  any 
wardrobe  wit  while  gou  live.  Hence  the  rushes  also  served  to  protect  the  ex- 
pensive garments  worn  by  those  who  had  to  fall,  kneel,  &c. 
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PVince  Arthur  leaped  down,  whereas  Borneo  made  use  of  it 
for  climbing  up  to  Juliet's  chamber.  Upon  occasions  when 
this  inner  balcony  on  the  stage  was  not  wanted  in  the  play, 
it  was  concealed  by  a  traverse  or  curtain.^  There  must  also 
have  been  some  such  contrivances  as  trapdoors ;  also  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects  to  efiEect  a  change  of  scene,  and  also 
some  means  for  raising  and  lowering  objects  from  above,^  but 
no  mLOvab]e  decorations,  and  the  scenic  apparatus  was,  in  fact, 
so  imperfect  that  the  scene  of  the  action  had  to  be  written  up 
on  a  board,  an  arrangement  which  is  even  met  with  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.'  The  only  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the 
stage  was  a  piece  of  tapestry  or  curtain  known  by  the  name 
of  the  arras,  such  as  was  generally  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility.* 

As  early  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  decade,  the  performances 
at  the  theatre  were  advertised  by  playbills  which  were  posted 
up  in  the  principal  thoroughfares ;  according  to  Collier,^  one 
John  Gharlewood,  a  printer,  had  been  specially  engaged,  since 
1587,  to  print  these  bills.  Unfortunately  not  one  of  these 
bills  has  been  preserved.  The  playbills  of  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  "Hamlet,"  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  or  of  "The  Tempest," 
would  not  only  be  an  interesting  relic,  but  so  instructive 
that  hundreds  of  persons  would  be  ready  to  cover  it  with 
gold,  were  one  obtainable  by  any  such  means.  The  per- 
formances, as  is  well  known,  took  place  in  the  afternoon  by 
daylight,  hence  Shakespeare's  public  had  also  to  dispense 
with  the  charming  effects  produced  by  artificial  light,  at  all 
events  in  the  so-called  public  theatres.  "  Mucedorns  "  ends 
with  a  reference  to  the  setting  sun,  and  with  a  "  good-night" 
to  the  King.     A  trumpet  sounded  thrice,  gave  the  signal  that 

'  Compare  Merchant  of  Venice^  ii.  7  (Go  draw  aside  the  curtains)  ; 
Henry  ylll.y  v.  2  (Draw  the  curtains  close)]  Lear,  iii.  6  [Draw  the  curtains); 
Othello,  ▼.  2  {Let  me  the  curtains  draw) ;  Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward 
Ho!  iv.  1. 

'  Greeners  Wcrlcs,  ed.  Dyce  (1861),  p.  248  ;  Cymheline,  v.  4.  The  words 
in  the  l^logue  to  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  (Nor  creaking  throne  comes 
dawn  the  boys  to  please)  may  perhaps  be  a  parody  on  the  scene  in  Cymheline, 
— B.  JonsofCs  WorkSy  ed.  Ginord  (one  vol.),  p.  1 0. 

'  Sidney,  An  Afologiefar  Poeirie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  52. 

^  i$ee  Hamlet,  lii.  3  and  iii.  4,  where  Polonios  hides  behind  the  anus, 
and  is  there  assassinated.  When  tragedies  were  played,  the  stage  was 
draped  with  black ;  compare  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,  Act  i.  I.  74  f.  j 
Marston,  2^  Insatiate  CoxtfUess,  a.  it.  (  Works,  ed.  Halliwell,  iii.  1 76). 

»  Collier,  Hist.  Eng.  Dram,  Poetry,  iii.  382. 
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the  plaj  was  aboat  to  begin ;  and  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
flagstaff  (the  topmost  decoration  of  all  the  theatres),  where 
it  remained  daring  the  whole  time  of  the  performance.^  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Elizabethan  period  it  was  the  custom 
that  all  the  actors  abont  to  appear  in  the  piece  first  crossed  the 
stage  in  their  difEerent  dresses — a  custom,  no  doubt,  that  had 
come  down  from  the  days  of  the  Miracle  Plajs  and  Moralities. 
The  person  who  read  the  Prologue  wore  a  long  mantle  and 
a  laurel  wreath,  t.e.,  figured  as   a  poet,  probably   because 
the   poet  originally  read  the   Prologue  himself,  or,    at  all 
events,  because  it  was  read  in  the  poet's  name.     In  "  Muce- 
dorus,''  Comedy,  who  speaks  the  Prologue,  wears  a   laurel 
wreath ;  subsequently,  however,  we  no  longer  hear  of  a  laurel 
wreath,  but  merely  of  a  black  velvet  mantle.     In  1614  the 
clowns  still  made  improvisations,  at  least  in  Greene's  '*  Tu 
Qaoque,'*  which  appeared  in  that  year,  we  meet  with  the  stage 
direction,  "Here  the  two  talke  and  rayle  what  they  list" — 
so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  Shakespeare's  exhortation 
in  "  Hamlet,"  iiL  2,  "  Let  those,  that  play  your  clowns,  speak 
no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them,"  &o.    The  improvisations 
of  the  clown  (as  stated  in  the  quarto  edition  of  "  Hamlet," 
p.  37)  were  not  in  the  smallest  degree  connected  with  the 
play  itself,  but  wandered  completely  away  from  the  subject. 
In  *'  Mucedorus,"  iii.  6,  an  intermezzo  of  this  kind  has  been 
preserved,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  improvisa- 
tion of  the  clown,  or  was  written  by  the  author  for  the  clown.' 
With  regard  to  the  music — and  Shakespeare  made  use  of  it 
both  extensively  and  appropriately — it  consisted  of  violins, 
hautboys,  flutes,  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets.     Music  was 
likewise  given  during  the  pauses  between  the  acts,"  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  a  curtain  was  meanwhile  let  down, 
or  rather  drawn  across  the  stage ;  for  in  all  of  the  dramas 
played  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  murdered  persons 
had  to  be  carried  off  the  stage  by  the  actors  on  some  pretext 
or  another,  as  they  could  not  bo  removed  from  the  spectators' 
gaze  by  any  other  means.^     The  audience  amused  themselves 
between  the  acts,  and  before  the  play  began,  by  drinking 

^  In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  t.  1,  a  flag  is  pyen  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  the  puppet-show.  *  See  Fumess  on  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  36. 

^  Collier,  Bui,  Eng.  Dram,  Poetry,  iii,  449. 
*  Compare  Stauntan  on  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
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beer,  eating  fruit,  playing  cards,  smoking,  and  other  such 
things.^  Smoking  was  even  indulged  in  during  the  per- 
formances by  the  young  aristocrats  who  had  seats  on  the 
stage,  and  were  waited  upon  by  boys  belonging  to  the  theatre, 
who  were  also  employed  to  applaud.'  The  performances 
lasted  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  rarely  for  three 
hours;  the  time  generally  specified  is**  two  short  hours."  * 
At  all  events,  no  time  would  be  wasted  in  changing  the  scene, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  if  indeed  there  were 
intervals,  were  certainly  not  prolonged.  However,  even  with 
the  shortest  of  intervals,  "  Hamlet  '*  in  our  day  takes  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  time  specified  above,  in  spite  of  the 
many  passages  omitted  when  it  is  played.  Hence  the  only 
possible  supposition  is  that  the  drama  was  even  more  merci- 
lessly curtailed  than  it  is  in  our  day,  and,  in  fact,  we  have 
several  proofs  that  the  plays  were  treated  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner.  In  " Bartholomew  Fair,"  Cokes  asks:  "But 
do  you  play  it  according  to  the  printed  book  ?  "  and  Leather- 
head  replies  :  "  By  no  means,  sir.  Cokes.  No !  how  then  ? 
Leatherhead.  A  better  way,  sir ;  that  is  too  learned  and 
poetical  for  our  audience.*'  In  fact,  within  the  two,  to  two 
and  a  half  hours,  not  only  was  the  principal  piece  played  out, 
but  the  jig  too  was  got  through,  and  if  one  of  the  longer 
ones  it  would  sometimes  last  an  hour,  as  seems  evident  from 
Tarl ton's  "  News  out  of  Purgatory."  The  jig  was  danced  by 
the  clown,  who  accompanied  himself  on  the  '*  tabor  and  pipe  ; " 
Richard  Tarlton  was  specially  famous  as  a  player  of  jigs. 
The  performance  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  Queen,  with 
all  the  assembled  actors  on  their  knees.'* 

'  See  Harrison,  ed.  Famivall,  p.  Ixxix.  ff. ;  Rye,  England  as  seen  by 
Foreiffnersy  p.  215  ff.;  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ed.  Harold  Littledale 
(LoDdon,  1876),  p.  107. 

«  See  The  Works  of  John  Marstm,  ed.  Halliwell,  ii.  300. 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Prologue  to  Borneo  and  Juliet  ( The  two  hours' 
traffic  of  our  stage) ;  the  Prologue  to  Henry  VI IL  (May  see  away  their 
shilling  Richly  in  two  short  hours) ;  the  Prolnjpie  to  Daveiiant's  Unfortunate 
Lovers ;  the  Introduction  to  Bartholomew  Fair  { Two  hours  and  a  half  and 
somewhat  more) ;  and  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  {If  you  consider  the 
Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  they  are  rather  so  many  Chronicles  of 
KingSy  or  the  business  many  times  of  thirty  or  forty  years  crampt  into 
a  representation  of  two  hours  and  a  half), 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  conclusion  of  The  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  London  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vi.  501  ff.,  of  Damon  and  Pithias, 
and  of  MueedcTus, 
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This  latter  proceediDg,  which  to  our  ideas  seems  so  strange 
a  show  of  lojalty,  was,  however,  more  consistent  at  the  Globe 
than  at  the  other  theatres,  inasmuch  as  the  company  which 
played  at  the  Globe  stood  in  a  close  relation  to  the  Court,  and 
could  in  fact  be  said  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Company  of  Players. 
For  from  the  commencement  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  a  com- 
pany of  "Players  of  Interludes"  had  been  considered  a  part  of 
the  Queen's  Household^  and  not  satisfied  with  this — in  March, 
1582-83 — she  ordered  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  form  a 
second  company,  the  members  being  selected  from  existing 
companies  of  players/  The  company  thus  formed  was  called 
Her  Majesty's  Servants,  and  received  wages  and  liveries  from 
her;  their  wages  are  said  to  have  been  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber ;  and  with  regard  to  their 
livery,  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  imagining  it  to  have 
been  the  costume  shown  in  Droeshout's  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare. The  two  royal  companies  appear  to  have  existed  for 
some  length  of  time  side,  by  side.  The  younger  company, 
which  (as  already  said  on  p.  59)  played  in  Stratford  in  1587 
under  Burbage's  management,  or,  at  all  events,  with  him 
among  the  company — at  the  b^inning  of  the  ninth  decade 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  We 
have  no  evidence  to  show  the  reason  of  this  change,  or  in 
what  way  their  position  was  affected  by  the  change ;  this 
alone  is  certain,  that  after  the  27th  of  February,  1592-93, 
there  is  nowhere  any  mention  of  the  Queen's  Players.  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary*  reports,  under  the  3rd  of  March,  1593,  that 
the  Queen's  Players  had  been  disbanded,  and  gone  to  the 
provinces — no  date  being  given  as  to  when  this  occurred ;  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  plague  that  prevailed  at  the  time, 
and  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  other  companies.  At  all  events,  when  the  company 
returned  to  London  it  had  changed  its  name  and  had  probably 
been  re-organized.  When  the  Globe  Theatre  was  bailt,  the 
company  played  alternately  with  the  Lord  Admiral's  Servants 
in  Newington  Butts,  where — during  that  time — a  piece  called 
"  Hamlet "  was  being  played,  if  we  may  trust  Heuslowe.^ 
Whether  this  play  was  an  ante- Shakespearean  drama  or  an 

'  Acconling  to  Howe's  Continuation  of  Stow  ;  Collier,  Hist,  Eng,  Dranu 
Poetry,  i.  254  flf. 
a  Kd.  Collier,  p.  5. 
'  His  Diary,  p.  35. 
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earlier  form  of  Shakespeare's  own  "Hamlet,'*  can  never  be 
known. 

This  company,  therefore,  was  the  one  to  which  Shakeepearo 
belonged,  at  all  events  at  a  later  date ;  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously ever  belonged  to  any  other  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  one  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have 
no  certain  evidence  either  as  to  the  date  and  upon  what  condi- 
tions Shakespeare  joined  the  company,  or  when  and  bow  he 
withdrew  from  it.  The  question  as  to  whether  and  with 
which  of  the  older  actors  Shakespeare  may  have  served 
his  apprenticeship,  has  been  discussed  on  p.  124 ;  in  no  case 
can  this  apprenticeship  have  lasted  any  length  of  time,  ioty  as 
already  stated,  every  indication  we  possess  favours  the  suppo- 
sition that  Shakespeare  very  speedily  rose  to  eminence  both 
as  an  actor  and  a  poet.  The  earliest  documentary  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  appearance  as  an  actor — setting  aside  the 
spurious  certificate  relating  to  the  actors  of  Blackfriars  of 
November,  1689 — is  the  statement  that  he  took  part  in  the 
performance  of  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  in  1598. 
However,  according  to  a  discovery  lately  made  by  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,^  Shakespeare  had  played  before  the  Queen  in 
Greenwich  as  early  as  1594.^  This  is  the  earliest  notice  we 
yet  possess  of  Shakespeare  having  been  engaged  as  an  actor, 
and  it  is  specially  important  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
position  it  assigns  to  him,  and  is  thus  agedn  a  proof  that  his 
career  in  London,  both  as  an  actor  and  a  poet,  began  at  an 
earlier  date — and  hence  ended  at  an  earlier  date — than 
has  generally  been  assumed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
probably  also  a  proof  of  Shakespeare's  talent  as  an  actor, 
of  which  too  low  an  estimation  had  been  formed  since 
Rowe's  reports.'  One  point  on  which  all  commentators  and 
critics  are    now    agreed    is    that    Shakespeare    mast    have 

»  Illustrations,  p.  30  if. ;  Outlines,  i.  107  ff. 

^  The  document  found  among  the  manuscript  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  gives  the  following  entry :  "  To  William  Kempe,  William 
Shakespeare  and  Kicharde  Burbage,  servauntes  to  the  Lord  Chamberleyne, 
upon  the  Councelles  warrant  dated  at  Whitehall  xy  to  Marcij,  1594,  fui* 
twoe  severall  comedies  or  enterludes  shewed  by  them  before  Her  Migestie 
in  Christmas  tyme  laste  paste,  viz.,  upon  St.  Stephens  daye  and  In nr centos 
dayeziij.  li.  vj.  s.  viij.d.,  and  by  waye  of  her  Majesties  rewarde  vj.  li.  xig.  s. 
iiij.  d.,  in  all  xz.  li.'' 

•  See  Hermann  Kurz,  Shakespeare^  der  SchauspieUr.  In  the  Shakespeare- 
Jakrbueh^  vi.  317-342. 
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thoroughlj  understood  the  theory  and  the  art  of  acting,  for  of 
this  he  has  g^ven  unmistakable  evidence  in  the  famous  and 
often-quoted  passage  in  his  "  Hamlet."  Still,  experience  teaches 
that  an  excellent  theorist  is  by  no  means  invariably  equally 
excellent  in  practice;  and  we  learn  from  Aubrey  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor  although  an  admirable  teacher, 
and  this  would  seem  confirmed  in  the  present  case  also  by 
Bowe's  statements.  For  Bo  we  says  of  Shakespeare  that  he 
soon  became  distinguished  by  his  natural  disposition  for  the 
stage,  **  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent 
writer;''  Bo  we  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  day,  Shakespeare's  name — like  those  of  the 
other  actors — is  printed  in  front  of  several  of  the  old  plays, 
but  without  specially  stating  the  parts  he  played,  and  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  inquiries  made,  no  further  information  on 
this  point  was  to  be  obtained,  except  that  the  height  of  his 
dramatic  skill  was  reached  in  his  representation  of  the  Ghost 
in  his  own  play  of  "Hamlet."  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
low  estimation  formed  o*  the  role  of  the  Ghost — which  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  above  communication — is  in 
no  way  justified,  for  the  Ghost  is  neither  an  easy  nor  a  grateful 
part  to  play,  and  in  our  day  the  most  eminent  artists  have  not 
disdained  to  undertake  the  part.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  very  fact  of  the  poet  having  chosen  to  represent 
the  Ghost,  is  a  proof  of  his  having  been  a  master  of  the 
art,  and  further,  that  he  possessed  the  necessary  physical 
appearance ;  above  all  things,  therefore,  a  stately  and  a  noble 
figure,  and  a  voice  both  good  in  tone  and  capable  of  modula- 
tion.^ The  fact  of  Bowe — who  was  himself  a  dramatist — not 
having  drawn  this  inference,  which  to  us  seems  so  self- 
evident,  might  mislead  us,  were  it  not  that  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  English  drama  of 
his  day  having  been  under  the  influence  of  the  French  taste. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  surprising  if  Shakespeare,  as  an  actor, 
had  not  possessed  something  of  the  Protean  nature  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  him  as  a  poet.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  appeared  both  in  comic  as  well  as  in  tragic 
parts,  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  latter,  as  he  was 
not  actually  a  comedian.  In  Shakespeare's  day  no  such 
definite  distribution  of  the  roZe^* was  made,  as  has  now  been 

>  This  is  even  pointed  out  by  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Shake- 
speare.    Compare  Knight,  Wm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biography ^  p.  268. 
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introduced  ;  how  otherwise  coald  the  small  number  of  actors 
liave  managed  to  play  pieces  with  such  numerous  characters 
«s  Shakespeare's  and  other  dramas  ?  It  is  true  that  in 
"  Hamlet,*'  ii.  2,  six  different  roles  are  named,  viz.,  "  he,  that 
plajB  the  king;  the  adventurous  knight;  the  lover;  the 
humorous  man ;  the  clown,  and  the  lady."  However,  no 
actor,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  clown,  could  have 
played  only  one  of  the  parts,  or  have  confined  himself  to  the  one 
character.  We  have  seen  that  the  arerage  number  of  players 
in  a  company  was  from  eight  to  twelve  men.  But  even  grant- 
ing that  this  number  was  increased  with  the  increased  demands 
of  the  dramas,  still  the  number  could  scarcely  have  become  so 
great  as  to  admit  of  every  part  having  a  special  representative; 
on  the  contrary,  in  fact,  even  the  more  distinguished  actors 
must  evidently  at  times  have  undertaken  to  play  several 
parts.  In  Webst<er'8  '*  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  which,  apart  from 
the  supernumeraries,  was  played  only  by  twelve  actors,  Pallant 
had  not  only  to  represent  two  male  characters,  but  one  female 
character  as  well ;  the  one  male  part  may  possibly  have  been  a 
supernumerary.  In  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  Ben  Jonson 
mentions  only  ten  **  principal  comedians  *'  for  his  seventeen 
dramatis  personce ;  in  his  *'  Sejanus,*'  which  has  thirty-four 
dramatis  personce,  only  eight  "principal  tragedians"  are  men- 
tioned. In  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  works,  the  list  of  the 
"  principal  actors  of  these  plays"  amounts  to  twenty-six  persons, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  they  were  not 
all  engaged  on  the  same  occasions.  Shakespeare,  too,  was  pro- 
bably an  actor  able  to  undertake  a  variety  of  parts,  and  very 
much  in  request ;  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
regarding  his  capacity  as  an  actor  differs  greatly  from  Howe's 
lukewarm  praise.  In  the  well-known  apologetic  Preface  to 
"Kind  Hart's  Dream,"  Chettle,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
describes  Shakespeare  as  "excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro- 
fesses," for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  refer  to 
Shakespeare,  and  it  is  even  more  certain  still  that  the  word 
"  quality  "  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  actor's  art. 
Aubrey — who  was  not  indeed  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare's, 
but  preceded  him  in  point  of  time — says  of  Shakespeare  that 
"  he  did  act  exceedingly  well."  Then,  too,  the  already  quoted 
epigfram  of  John  Davies  of  Hereford  ("To  our  English 
Terence  ")  must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  inas- 
much as  it  is  evident  from  it  that  Shakespeare  played  the 
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part  of  kings  (see  p.  157).  These  reports  are  also  corroborated 
by  the  position  which  we  know  Shakespeare  occupied,  from 
the  already  mentioned  lists  of  actors.  In  the  notices  of  the 
pieces  played  before  the  Queen  in  1594,  Shakespeare's  name 
is  mentioned  second  (before  Barbage's)  ;  in  the  list  of  the 
actors  prefixed  to  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,"  Shakespeare's 
even  occurs  first ;  but  again,  in  that  prefixed  to  "  Sejanus,'* 
his  name  stands  fifth i  In  the  patent  granted  by  King  James, 
Shakespeare's  name,  as  already  stated;  appears  second,  and  in 
the  list  of  actors  enumerated  in  the  first  folio  it  of  course 
stands  first.  Accordingly  Shakespeare  cannot  have  been  an 
actor  of  mere  ordinary  ability,  but  must  have  been  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  fact  should  have  come  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity ; 
for,  as  Schiller  says,  "  Posterity  weaves  no  laurel  wreaths 
for  the  mimic  artist ;  his  art  does  not  survive  the  hour  that 
gave  it  birth ;  but  the  poet's  works  endure  and  even  grow  in 
fame  and  renown."  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
actor  should  be  forgotten  in  the  poet,  that  the  actor's  fame 
should  be  eclipsed  in  the  same  degree  as  the  poet's  renown 
increased. 

The  characters  which  Shakespeare  may  have  represented  can 
be  specified  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  even  in  these  only  by 
way  of  conjecture,  except  as  regards  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet." 
If,  as  Kurz  thinks,  the  order  in  which  the  actors  are  mentioned 
corresponds  with  the  list  of  the  personages  prefixed  to  Ben 
Jensen's  plays,  then,  certainly,  it  would  seem  very  likely  that 
the  parts  of  Sejanus  and  that  of  old  Knowell  fell  to  Shake- 
speare. The  part  of  old  Knowell  has,  for  other  reasons,  been 
supposed  to  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  roleSy  and  Boaden,  in  fact, 
considers  it  an  established,  fact.^  The  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
by  Droesheut  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  has  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty been  recognized  to  represent  Shakespeare  in  one  of  the 
parts  he  played,  and,  indeed,  as  representing  old  Knowell,  and 
Boaden  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  "  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exhibit  anything  more  descriptive  than  this 
portrait  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  looked  the  staid, 
sensible,  feeling  and  reflecting  father,"  in  "  Every  Man  in  ELis 
Humour."  The  distribution  of  parts  in  "  Hamlet "  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the  representative  of  the  Ghost  (hence 

^  James  Boaden,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authentieiiy  of  Various  Pictures  and 
PrintSj  &c.     (Lond.,  182-1.)     See  also  Appendix  II. 
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Sbakespeare)  also  took  the  part  of  the  First  Player,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  Priest  at  Ophelia's  interment ;  although  the 
Priest  may  also  have  been  played  by  the  same  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  Polonius.  The  roles  of  the  Ghost  and  the  First 
Player  are  in  so  far  alike,  that  they  both  demand  a  consider- 
able degree  of  declamatory  power.  It  seems  further  to  be 
likely  that  the  actor  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  Ghost 
in  "  Hamlet "  must  have  played  the  Ghost  in  "  Julius  Csesar," 
and,  hence,  Julius  Csasar  himself.  That  Shakespeare  very 
probably  played  the  Duke's  part  in  "  Measure  for  Measure  '* 
has  been  inferred  from  Lucio*s  allusion  to  the  friar's  bald- 
headedness  (i.e.,  the  Duke  disguised  as  the  friar),^  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  squib  at  the  actor  as  well.  Davenant, 
in  his  "  The  Law  against  Lovers,"  a  play  well  known  to  have 
been  concocted  out  of  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  and  **  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,''  makes  this  allusion  even  more  apparent 
by  the  words,  **  She  has  been  advised  by  a  bald  dramatic  poet 
of  the  next  cloister  ;  "  nevertheless  this  hypothesis  is  so  little 
to  be  trusted  that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kurz's  conjecture  that  Shakespeare  also  played  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  Henry  VI." 
is,  at  all  events,  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  distribution  of 
the  parts  in  these  dramas.  The  tradition,  already  mentioned 
on  p.  30,  according  to  which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have 
played  Adam  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  is  certainly  very  probable, 
bnt  is  not  well  accredited  ;  for  Oldys  himself  admits  tha# 
Shakespeare's  younger  brother,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age — 
a  man  stricken  in  years  and  weak  in  memory — only  had  a 
vague  recollection  of  having  seen  his  brother  Will  act  a  part 
in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  where  he  had  to  appear  a  decrepit 
old  man,  so  unable  to  walk  that  he  was  forced  to  be  sup- 
ported and  carried  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which 
he  was  seated  among  a  company  who  were  eating,  and  one 
of  them  sang  a  song.  Thomas  Jones  of  Tarbick  also  men- 
tions this  legend,  although  in  a  somewhat  different  form  ; 
according  to  him  Shakespeare's  younger  brother  or  some  rela- 
tive related  this  recollection  from  his  early  days,  not  in  London 
but  in  Stratford.  In  support  of  this  supposition  Adam's 
words  in  Act  ii.  3,  are  quoted : — 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lasty. 
*  Measure  for  Measure,  r.  1 ;  Conte  hither,  goodman  hald-pate^  &c. 


^   I 
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The  passage  is  supposed  to  show  that  the  character  had  been 
played  by  a  young  actor;  this  is  indeed  possible,  but  the 
inference  might  be  misleading. 

The  supposition — already  referred  to — that  Shakespeare 
may  ultimately  have  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  or  of  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  thus  acquired  his  wealth, 
which  seems  difficult  to  account  for  otherwise — seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  documents  recently  discovered  by  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  although  these 
records  belong  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  poet's  death.  (See 
p.  172.)  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  altogether  refute  the  hypo- 
theses and  combinations,  but  merely  ofPer  a  new  field  for  in- 
vestigation ;  however,  they  give  an  extremely  pleasant  insight 
into  the  theatrical  doings  of  the  time,  and  show  that  the  ever- 
recurring  and  ever- varying  dispute  between  Capital  and 
Labour  cropped  up  even  at  Shakespeare's  theatre.  The  actors, 
it  seems,  were  the  paid  servants  of  the  proprietors,  and  endea- 
voured to  breakdown  the  barrier  which  thus  separated  them  into 
two  distinct  parties ;  while  the  proprietors  opposed  this  with 
all  their  might.  The  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1635 
— all  the  seven  records  belong  to  that  year — were  Cuthbert 
Burbage  with  three  and  a  half  shares ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Robin- 
son (the  re-married  widow  of  Richard  Burbage),  for  herself  and 
her  son  William  Burbage,  likewise  with  three  and  a  half  shares ; 
Mrs.  Condell,  the  widow,  with  two ;  Shanks  with  three ;  Taylor 
tfind  Lowin  with  two  shares  each.  The  sixteen  shares  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  had,  at  a  previous  date,  been  divided  thus :  eight 
to  Cuthbert  Burbage  and  his  sisters  (jsic  /),  four  to  Mrs.  Con- 
dell, and  four  to  Heminge.  The  shares  of  Blackfriars  Theatre 
were  divided  thus :  Shanks  possessed  two,  Cuthbert  Burbage 
one,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Taylor,  Lowin,  Mrs.  Condell,  and  Under- 
wood all  one  share.  Now,  the  actors — apart  from  their  salary 
— received  only  a  moiety  of  "  what  they  call  the  house,"  t.e., 
half  of  the  daily  profits  from  certain  seats  in  the  theatre ; 
hence,  of  course,  it  was  their  ambition  to  become  shareholders 
as  well.  However,  the  happy  possessors  of  the  shares  would 
not  part  wifch  them.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Robert 
Benfield,  Heliard  (or  Eyllardt)  Swanston  and  Thomas  Pollard 
apposed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  day,  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  with  a  petition  that  Burbaf^e, 
his  sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Robinson),  and  Shanks  be  requested  to 
sell  some  portion  of  their  shares  tq  the  petitioners.     They  ask 
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that  the  moneys  daily  received  from  the  gallerieB  and  boxes  of 
l^th  hoases,  and  from  the  **  tireing-honse  door  at  the  Globe/' 
be  divided  in  two  equal  portions,  the  one  half  to  be  given  to 
the  shareholders,  the  other  half  to  the  actors;  the  nnmber  of  the 
shareholders,  they  maintain,  is  six,  whereas  of  actors  fchere  are 
nine,  so  that  *'  betweene  the  gaynes  of  the  actors  and  of  those 
few   interested  as  house-keepers,   there  is  an   unreasonable 
inequality."     The  petitioners  further  complain  that  they  have 
to  defray  '*  all  charges  of  the  house  whatsoever,  vizt.,  wages  to 
hired  men  and  boyes,  musicke,  lightes,  etc.,  amounting  to 
£900  or  £1000  per  annum  or  thereabouts  ....  besides  the  ex- 
traordinary charge  which  the  sayd  actors  are  wholly  at  for 
apparell  and  poetes,  etc.''    The  shareholders,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  said  to  have  shortly  before  paid  only  £65  annual  rent 
for  the  two  playhouses,  whereas  they  make  about  £20  or  £30 
per  annum  by  letting  the  taphouses  and  gardens,  &c.,  out  on 
lease.     Earl  Pembroke  (curiously  enough !)  does  not  seem  at 
all  disinclined  to  introduce  some  alteration  in  the  laws  of  pro- 
prietorship, and  in  quite  a  modem  fashion  supports  his  deci- 
sions upon  "  the  interest  of  his  Majesties  Service."     The  share- 
holders of  course  make  counter  remonstrances,  and  moreover 
in  two  separate  documents,  the  one  presented  by  the  Burbages, 
the  other  by  Shanks.     The  Burbages  argue  that  their  father 
had    built    the   first    London    theatre    with    money    raised 
at  interest,  and  that  this  inheritance  had  passed  on  to  them 
(the  sons),  and  that  the  undertaking  had  been  carried  on  by 
them  at  a  great  expense ;  they  go  on  to  say  that,  '*  wee  joyned 
those  deserveing  men,  Shakspere,  Hemings,  Condall,  Phillips, 
and  others,  partners  of  that  they  call  the  House."     Hence, 
the  latter  were  not  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  them.  With 
regard  to  Blackfriars,  they  say  that  they  had  purchased  the 
lease  from  Evans,  *'  and  placed  men- players  [in  contrast  to 
the  children  whom  Evans  had  employed]  which  were  Hemings, 
Condall,  Shakspeare,  etc."     Shanks  points  out  to  the  three 
petitioners  that  they  had  not  been  badly  treated,  inasmuch  as 
all  of  the  actors  had,  during  the  previous  year,  received  £180 
(about  £900  in  our  present  money),  and  that  Swanston  during 
the  past  year  had  further  received  £34  ''  for  the  profitt  of  a 
third  part  of  one  part  in  the  Blackfriars  which  he  bought  for 
£20,"  whereas  he  (Shanks)  had  had  to  pay  £60  for  the  same 
amount.     Shanks  also  states  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  new 
Globe  Theatre,  after  being  burnt  down  in  1613,  had  cost  £1,400, 
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that  the  proprietors  had  to  paj  annually  £100  rent  for  the 
two  theatres,  as  well  as  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
endless  repairs,  &c. ;  Shanks  concludes  his  address,  again  in 
rather  a  modem  style,  by  saying  that  it  is  an  irrevocable  fact 
that  no  one  can  be  made  "against  his  will  to  depart  with 
what  is  his  owne,*'  and  prays  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
"  injoy  that  which  he  hath  dearly  bought  and  truly  payd  for." 
However,  in  accordance  with  Earl  Pembroke's  decision, 
Shanks  offers  to  sell  two  shares  to  the  petitioners,  although 
the  two  parties  seem  at  first  to  liave  been  unable  to  agree 
about  the  price.  Earl  Pembroke  held  to  his  decision,  how- 
ever, and  at  last  referred  the  matter  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Sir  John  Finett,  and  his  solicitor  Daniel  Bedingfield,  to  be 
finally  settled  by  them. 

If  these  documents  can  be  trusted,  Shakespeare  was  never  a 
shareholder  of  either  of  the  theatres,  and  yet,  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
was.  For  again  and  again  there  arises  tbe  unanswerable  ques- 
tion how  Shakespeare  can  have  acquired  his  wealth.  Does  it 
not  seem  most  likely  that  he,  who  so  well  knew  the  value  of 
worldly  goods  and  the  way  by  which  they  were  to  be  acquired 
> — that  he  should  have  been  no  less  eager,  perhaps  even  more 
eager,  than  Benfield,  Swanston,  and  Pollard,  to  be  admitted 
among  the  smaller  but  more  favoured  number  of  the  share- 
holders ?  According  to  this  record  of  1635  discovered  by 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  it  would  seem  that  Heminge  too — one  of 
the  actors  engaged  by  the  Burbages — became  a  proprietor  by 
acquiring  four  shares  in  the  Globe  Theatre ;  he  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  shareholder  in  Blackfriars  Theatre.  And 
besides,  the  prominent  position  which  Shakespeare  occupies 
in  the  above-mentioned  lists  of  actors,  seems  hai*dly  com- 
patible with  the  supposition  that  he  stood  in  any  subordinate 
position  to  Burbage  and  the  other  proprietors.  In  this  respect 
the  financial  statement  relating  to  Kempe's,  Shakespeare*s, 
and  Burbage's  performances  before  the  Queen  in  1594,  appears 
specially  remarkable.  For  it  is  surely  impossible  that  these 
three  actors  alone  could  hare  played  two  comedies  without 
further  assistance.  And  the  fact  of  these  three  alone  being 
mentioned  seems  to  point  to  their  being  the  managers  or 
directors  of  the  theatre,  and  in  so  far  this  document  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  said  to  oppose  the  documents  of  1635.  The 
same,  it  would  seem,  can  be  maintained  of  the  patent  granted 
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by  James  I.  on  the  17th  of  Maj,  1603.  How  could  it  contain 
Shakespeare's  name,  and,  moreover,  before  Burbage's,  if  onlj 
Barbage,  and  not  Shakespeare  as  well,  had  been  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  if  the  actors  had  been  engaged  bj  Bnrbage 
alone  P  If  Shakespeare  and  Barbage  are  there  considered  onl  j 
in  the  capacity  of  actors,  Shakespeare,  in  any  case,  could  not 
possibly  have  ranked  before  Barbage.  Again,  in  the  list  of  actors 
provided  with  new  costumes  on  the  occasion  of  King  James's 
triumphal  entry  into  London,  Shakespeare  is  mentioned  first, 
whereas  Burbage  stands  fifth.  And  what  position  can  Fletcher 
have  occupied  in  this  respect  ?  Or  did  the  proprietors  let  the 
r  actors  have  the  theatre  on  a  lease,  and  take  no  further  trouble 
about  the  matter?  But  even  this  does  not  seem  likely,  for 
almost  all  of  them  took  part  in  the  performances,  and  accord- 
ingly had  their  share  of  the  moneys  taken  at  the  theatre. 
But  enough,  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  regarding  Shake* 
;    speare's  personal  connection  with  the  theatre  are  by  no  means 

satisfactorily  solved. 
I       The  same  doubts  and  uncertainties  envelop  most  of  the 
I    sporadic  notices  which  speak  of  the  performances  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  during  his  lifetime.     The  notices  relating  to 
i    these  performances  in  the   "  Revels'   Accounts,"  edited  by 
Cunningham,  are  forgeries  (as  already  stated  on  p.  7),  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  taken  from  Lord 
Stanhope's  accounts,  and  refer  to  the  performances  at  White- 
hall in  1613.     Dyce,^  at  least,  'seems  inclined-  to  admit  that 
these  latter  are  genuine — they  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
immediately.     Another,  and  no  less  doubtful  combination, 
I    relates  to  Shakespeare's  "Richard  II."     For  it  is  an  estab- 
I    lished  fact  that  before  Earl  Essex's  unfortunate  attempt  at  re- 
bellion, a  play  called  "  Richard  II."  was  repeatedly  performed, 
not  only  to  rouse  and  incite  the  conspirators,  but,  if  possible, 
to  incite  the  people  generally.     Queen  Elizabeth  herself  in- 
formed William  Lambard  that  performances  of  this  kind  had 
been  given  on  various  occasions,  and  even  in  the  public  streets ; 
I  she  was  aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators 
I   that  she   should    share  the  fat«  of    Richard    II. — "  I    am 
Richard  II.,  know  ye  not  that  ?  "  she  wrote  to  Lambard.    One 
is  naturally  inclined  to  suppose  this  play  to  have  been  Shake- 
speare's "Richard  II.";  however.  Knight^  has  pointed  out 

^  Shakespear^s  Works,  3rd  ed.,  i.  93  f. 

^  Kaight,  Wm,  Shakapere;  a  Biography ,  p.  410  f. 
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the  unreliability  of  this  supposition  from  internal  as  well  as 
external  evidence.    Shakespeare's  *'  Richard  II."  could  scarcely^ 
he  thinks,  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  a& 
Shakespeare's  drama  does  not  by  any  means  leave  us  without 
sympathy  for  the  king,  and  the  scene  at  the  actual  deposition 
(where  the  king  is  brought  into  the  so-called  parliamentary 
scene,  act  iv.,  line  154,    '^May  it  please  you,  lords,"   &c^ 
down  to  line  318,  "That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's 
fall ")  is  not  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  play,  and 
is  first  met  with,  in  the  edition  of  1608.     These  150  lines 
might  be  regarded  as  a  subsequent  interpolation  were  it  not 
that,   of  internal  necessity,  they  belong  to  the  context,  and 
hence  it  is  more  probable  that— although  originally  a  part  of 
the  drama — the  passage  could  not  have  been  given  on  the 
stage  during  Elizabeth's  reign.     This  is  a  rule  of  censorship 
which  is  quite  intelligible,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Cardinal 
Allen  in  his  "  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  "  (1588),  and  even  the  Pope  himself  eight 
years  subsequently,  addressed  a  public  appeal  to  the  EnglisB 
people  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Queen.    Still,  whichever 
of  these  two  explanations  we  may  feel  inclined  to  accept,  at  all 
events  the  point  against  the  Queen  would  be  broken  if  the 
deposition  scene  were  omitted.      But  there  is  another  ai*gu- 
ment.    The  actors  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  conspirators,  who  addressed  them  through  Sir  GiUy 
Merrick ;   their  excuse  was  that  "  the  playe  was  olde,  and 
they  should  have  losse  in  playing  it."   Hence  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
'  found  himself  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their  objections  by 
offering  to  cover  the  probable  deficit  by  a  payment  of  forty 
shillings.    Now,  as  this  remark  about  the  play  being  an  *'  olde 
one  "  cannot  in  any  way  have  applied  to  Shakespeare's  drama, 
we  must,  with  Dyce,^  assume  that  the  revolutionary  play  which 
the  conspirators  wished  to  have  performed  was  an  earlier  drama 
of  the  same  name,  the  **  exoleta  tragoedia  de  tragica  abdicatione 
Kegis  Bichardi  Secundi,"  as  Camden '  calls  it. 

Little  as  we  can  be  certain  about  this  having  been  a  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  ''Richard  II.,"  as  little  certain  are 
we  regarding  the  supposed  performance  of  his  '*  Othello,'^ 
which  is  said  to  have  token  place  in  August,  1602,  at  Harefield, 

^  Ths  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  3rd    ed.,  ir.  102  f.     CompAre 
Malone's  ahakesptare,  by  Boflwell  (1821),  I  358  f. ;  a  324  f. 
'  JnnaUs  ed.  Hearne,  iii.  867. 
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the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton/  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privj  Seal,  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  visit.  This  supposition 
is  based  solely  upon  a  statement  in  one  of  the  so-called  Egerton 
Papers,  discov^ered  by  Collier,  and  published  in  his  '*  New- 
Particulars,"  the  genuineness  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.' 
Accordingly  we  are,  no  doubt,  justified  in  not  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  them,  and  in  turning  instead  to  those  few 
notices  relating  to  the  performances  of  Shakespeare^s  plays 
during  the  poet's  lifetime  which  have  more  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered trustworthy.  Manningham — who  was  at  the  time  a 
barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple — reports  in  his  "  Diary  " 
<p.  201),  under  the  date  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1601-2,  that 
*'  Twelfth  Night  *'  was  played  at  one  of  their  feasts ;  he  not 
only  briefly  gives  the  contents  of  the  play,  but,  what  is  most 
unusual,  finds  that  it  resembles  the  *'  Menechmi  "  of  Plautus, 
and  still  more  so  the  Italian  comedy  of  the  "  Inganni  "  (more 
correctly  "  Gli  Ingannati  ").*  To  Mr.  Bundall  we  owe  a  most 
curious  piece  of  information,  which  he  obtained  from  the  MS. 
archives  of  the  East  India  Company ;  he  informs  us  of  the 
very  surprising  fact  that,  in  1607,  both  "  Hamlet "  and 
**  Richard  II."  were  played  on  board  several  of  the  English 
ehips  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  When  the  ships  were  lying 
off  Sierra  Leone,  Captain  Keeling,  in  his  daily  report  of  the 
ship  ''  Dragon,"  writes,  under  the  date  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1607 :  **  I  sent  an  interpreter,  according  to  bis  desier,  abord 
the  Hector,  whear  he  brooke  fast,  and  after  came  abord 
mee,  where  we  gave  the  tragedie  of  Hamlett. "  Under  the 
date  of  the  30tb  of  the  same  month  Captain  Keeling  makes 
the  following  entry :  "  Captain  Hawkins  (the  captain  of  the 
Hector)  dined  with  mee,  wher  my  companions  acted  Kinge 
Richard  the  Second."  On  the  following  day  Captain  Hawkins 
■was  invited  by  Captain  Keeling  to  a  fish  dinner,  after  which 
we  "  had  Hamlet  acted  abord  me :  whicb  I  permitt  to  keepe 
my  people  from  idleness  and  unlawf nil  games,  or  sleepe.' 


))4 


^  Sir  rhomRS  Egerton  in  1603  was  made  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  in  1616 
"Viscount  Brackley ;  he  was  Lord  Keeper  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Chancellor  under  King  James. 

'  Knight,  *Wm.  Shakspere;  a  Biography,  p.  465;  Dyoe,  Shakespear^s 
Works,  3rd  ed.,  i.  77  ;  In^rleby,  A  Complete  View,  &c.,  p.  263. 

*  Compare  Diary  of  John  Manningham,  ed.  Bruce,  p.  18;  Outlines,  li.  82 
(facsimile  of  the  passage) ;  Ainger,  Shakespeare  in  the  Middle  Temple  in 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  1884,  pp.  336-376. 

*  Narratives  of  Voyages  towards  the  North- West  in  Search  of  a  Passage  to 
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Another  report  that  may  be  mentioned  here,  and  which  again 
refers  to  "  Othello,"  has  been  preserved  in  the  Diary  (written 
in  French)  of  Hans  Jacob  Wurmsers,  who  in  1610  was  in 
London  among  the  suite  of  Prince  (or,  according  to  his  title 
at  the  time,  Duke)  Ludwig-Friedrich  of  Wirtemberg.  On 
the  30th  of  April  of  that  year  the  Prince  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Globe  Theatre,  "  lieu  ordinaire  ou  Ton  joue  les  Commedies,  y 
fut  represent^  Thistoire  du  More  de  Venise."  ^  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  was  Shakespeare's  "  Othello,"  although 
his  drama  does  not  appear  in  the  Stationers*  Register  till 
1621,  and  was  not  published  till  1622.  We  have  fuller 
reports  from  Dr.  Simon  Forman  of  the  performances  of  "  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  "  Richard  II.,"  "  Macbeth,"  and  "  Cymbeline," 
which  he  saw  played  in  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1610-11.* 

From  the  accounts  of  Lord  Stanhope,  who  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber  to  King  James,  it  becomes  clear,  at  last,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1613,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Prince  Palatine,  the  following  Shakespearean 
dramas  were  played  at  Whitehall:  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  "  The  Tempest,"  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Moor 
of  Venice,"  and  "  Caesar's  Tragedye."  '  There  is  also  a  *'  Sir 
John  FalstafiE "  mentioned  among  the  other  plays,  but  whethei* 
this  was  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives,"  cannot,  of  course,  be 
determined.^ 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the 
theatrical  life  of  Shakespeare's  day,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  know  Shakespeare's  own  position  as  an  actor,  we  must 
also  turn  our  attention  to  his  colleagues  on  the  stage.  The 
"  gentle  "  Shakespeare  stood  in  a  kindly  and  friendly  relation 
to  all  of  them,  and  we  hear  nothing  whatever  of  the  jealousy, 
envy,  and  intriguing  which,  unfortunately, are  such  conspicuous 
elements  in  our  modem  theatrical  world.  In  Shakespeare's 
day,  probably,  there  was  no  lack  of  such  ill-feeling  either, 
but  he  himself  mufit  assuredly  have  been  free  from  it.     From 

Caihayy  ed.  by  Th.  Hundall  (for  the  Hakluyt  Society),  1849;  Rye,  England, 
08  seen  by  Foreignere^  p.  cxi.  f.  5  Ingleby,  Centurie  of  Prat/se,  p.  79.  The 
MS.  referred  to  no  longer  exists,  it  seems. 

»  Rye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  pp.  cxviii.  f.,  61  ;  Outlines,  ii.  85  f. 

*  See  Dr.  Sinum  Forman's  Auiobiographg  and  Personal  Diary,  ed.  J.  U. 
Halliwell,  London,  1849. 

*  Halliwell,  L\fe  of  Skakespeare,  p.  272. 

*  See  Ingleby,  Centurie  ofFrayse,  p.  103;  Trwnsaeiions  (^  the  New  ShaJt- 
spere  Society,  1876-6,  p.  419  f. 
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all  we  know,  a  spirit  of  steady  comradeship  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  actors  as  a  rule ;  they  respected  and 
helped  one  another,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  their  wills 
they  bequeath  rings,  swords,  and  other  small  legacies  to  their 
"  fellows  "  in  token  of  afEection.  At  first  this  feeling  of  com- 
radeship was  probably  confined  to  members  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Players,  which  stood  more  or  less  apart  from 
the  circle  headed  by  Henslowe  and  Alley n.  Neither  in  Hens- 
lowe*8  Diary,  nor  in  Alleyn's  Memoirs  (even  granting  their 
genuineness  generally)  do  we  receive  any  farther  informa- 
tion regarding  Shakespeare  worth  mentioning ;  for  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her  husband  which  Collier  brought  to 
light,  is  a  forgery,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  is  said  to  contain  a 
mention  of  Shakespeare.^  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  it  is  true, 
appear  only  to  mention  those  playwrights  and  actors  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  money,  and  Shakespeare  was  not  one  of 
the  number.  London  was,  in  fact,  large  enough  to  afEord 
scope  for  more  than  one  company  of  actors.  We  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  Shakespeare's  own  company,  and  shall  there- 
fore now  add  a  few  notices  of  those  of  his  "  fellows  "  who, 
according  to  the  list  given  in  the  first  Folio,  took  part  in  the 
representation  of  his  dramas.' 

I.  Richard  Burbagb  (Burbadoe,  Burbioe).  On  p.  118  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  Burbage  family  in  all  proba- 
bility came  from  Warwickshire ;  but  in  what  year,  or  in  what 
place  Richard  Burbage  was  bom  is  still  a  question  wholly 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  all  the  investigations 
made,  for  the  supposed  letter  of  liord  Southampton  to  Lord 
Sllesmere,  where  the  subject  is  mentioned,  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  forgrery.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Richard  Burbage — 
-whose  father,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  his  occupation  as  a 
joiner  to  become  an  actor  —  took  to  the  stage  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  also  that  he  became  acquainted  with  young 

*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  63. — Compare  Knight,  p.  469  ;  Dyce, 
ShakespeoT^s  Works,  Srri  ed.,  i.  83. — That  Collier's  Memoirs  of  Alleyn  contain 
more  than  one  forgery  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dyce,  Shdkstpsaris  Works^ 
3rd  ed.,  i.  138,  and  by  Ingleby  in  Notes  and  Queries,  August  6,  1881, 
p.  103  f. 

'  See  Malone's  Names  of  the  Oriointd  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakeepeare 
and  Chalmers'  Farther  Aocouni  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Stage, 
both  in  Malone^s  Shakespeare,  by  Boewell  (1821),  iii.  182  f.  and  iii.  464; 
Odlier's  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  (for  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  1846). 
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Shakespeare  in  Stratford  before  Shakespeare  had  ever  been 
to  London.  The  Earl  of  Leicester's  Companj  of  Players,  to 
which  Richard's  father  had  belonged  in  1574,  and  perhaps 
at  a  later  date  also,  was  engaged  in  1575  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Princelie  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth.  It  is  not  known  when 
Richard  Barbage  joined  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Players.  His 
name  is  mentioned  even  previous  to  1588  in  connection  with 
the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  in  which  he  took  the  parts  of 
Gorbodnc  and  Tereus;  according  to  Collier,  the  date  is 
obtained  from  the  circumstance  that  Tarlton,  "  the  contriver 
of  the  piece,"  died  in  September  of  that  year.  With  regard 
to  the  other  parts  in  which  Richard  Burbage  distinguished 
himself  we  should  possess  information  of  the  most  nnusnal 
fulness  and  detail  if  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Funeral  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  the  Famous  Actor,  Richard  Burbage,  who  died 
on  the  Saturday  in  Lent,  the  13th  of  March,  1618,"  could  be 
regarded  as  above  all  suspicion.'  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Burbage  played  most  of  the  principal  and 
grandest  characters  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  hence  Richard 
III.,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  others,  for  Fleck- 
noe  praises  his  Protean  nature.^  It  was,  moreover,  Bur- 
bage who  first  created  these  parts,  and  his  conception  and 
representation  of  them  was  followed,  as  it  were,  traditionally. 
His  name  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  associated 
with  the  character  of  Richard  III.,  for  in  *'  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,"  it  is  this  role  which  he  undertakes  to  interpret 
to  the  students  ;  and  again,  from  Bishop  Corbet's  "  Iter 
Boreale"  (1582-1635),  we  learn  that  the  man  in  Leicester 
— who  described  the  battle  of  Bosworth  to  him — iu  place  of 

^  Collier,  New  Partictdars,  pp.  29-31 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors^ 
p.  52  ff. ;  Hid,  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry ^  i.  430  ff. ;  Ingleby,  Shakespeare's  Centwie 


o/Prayse,  p.  131  f.,  and  OccasiomU  Papers  on  Shakespeare  (London,  1881),  ppu 
169.182  ;  The  AoademyyJan.  25, 1879,  p.  77 :  Apr.  6, 1879,  p.  304  ;  Apr.  19, 
1879,  p.  345 ;  OtUlinsSy  ii.  88.     Mr.  Halliwell-PhiUipps  empbaticallj  asserts 


their  genuineness,  and  names  no  less  than  five  different  handwritings. 

'  In  his  Short  Discourse  qf  the  English  Stage  (1664),  and,  according  to 
Collier,  also  in  his  eulogy  on  Burbage  in  Euterpe  Restored  (1672).  Malone, 
however,  wishes  it  to  be  remembered  that  Flecknoe  had  previously  published 
the  first-mentioned  account  under  the  general  title  of  An  Excellent  Actor, 
and  that  probably  be  had  never  seen  Burbage  act,  or,  at  least,  only  as  a 
boy,  for  Flecknoe's  death  did  not  take  place  till  1682  or  1683.  A  very 
curious  (if  reliable)  statement  of  Flecknoe's  is,  that  Burbage  invariably  so 
identified  himself  with  the  character  he  was  plaving,  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  act  the  part  even  during  the  intervals  while  in  the  dressing-room. 
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saying,  "  King  Richard  died,"  exclaimed,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
"  Bnrbage  died  ''  (or,  "  King  Burbage  died  ") .'  The  anecdote 
of  the  lady  who  invited  him  to  come  to  her  as  Kichard  III. 
has  already  been  narrated  on  p.  171.  But  Richard  Bnrbage 
had  an  important  rival  in  Edward  Alleyn  for  the  grand  tragic 
roleSy  for  Alleyn  as  well  as  Bnrbage  is  eulogized  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  Roscius  and  Protons — for  instance,  by  Thomas 
Heywood  in  his  Prologue  to  Marlowe's  "  Jew  of  Malta " 
(1633).^  In  fact  both  of  these  two  great  artists  had  his 
public,  and  Ben  Jonson  has  extolled  them  both  in  order  not 
to  fall  out  with  either;  in  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  v.  3,  he 
introduces  Burbage  as  the  "  best  actor,"  and  praises  Ned 
Alleyn  in  his  Epigrams  (No.  Ixxxix.).  The  list  of  actors  pre- 
fixed to  Ben  Jonson's  works  tells  ns  that  Bnrbage  played  in 
**  Every  Man  in  His  Humonr  "  (probably  the  part  of  Kitely), 
in  "Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,"  in  "  Sejanns  "  (the  chief 
character),  in  "  Volpone,"  in  "  Epicoene,"  in  "  The  Alchymist," 
and  in  "Catiline."  In  Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfi"  he 
played  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Calabria  (as  is  evident  from  the 
dramatis personce) J  and  in  Marston*s  "Malcontent"  he  played 
Malevole,  as  is  evident  from  the  Induction.  Collier  enume- 
rates a  number  of  the  other  parts  which  this  very  active  "  old 
Boscius  "  probably  played,  but  whether  he  really  played  them, 
or  played  them  merely  in  Collier's  own  imagination,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  with  such  a  guide.  However,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  this,  as  it  is  an  established  fact  from  other 
sources,  that  Burbage's  contemporaries  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  he  was  the  most  gifted  and  favourite  actor  of 
Lis  day,  and  that  he  surpassed  them  all  by  a  head's  length. 
Sir  Richard  Baker  (1568-1644)  says  of  him,  that  he  was  an 
actor  "  as  no  age  must  ever  look  to  see  the  like."  And 
amid  the  admiration  and  respect  invariably  paid  to  him, 
we  do  not  meet  with  a  single  dissentient  voice.  As  a 
man,  too,  he  was  universally  respected,  and  Shakespeare 
must  have  held  him  in  especial  esteem,  for  he  bequeathed 
to  him  in  his  will  26^.  Sd.  to  purchase  a  ring  as  a  token  of 
Temembrance.  As  already  said,  Bnrbage  amassed  such  a  large 
fortune,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  it  is  said  to  have 

^  Fanner's  Essay  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  i.  358  f. 
'  Compare  Collier,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  8  f. ;  Malone's  Shake- 
wpeairey  by  Bo«weIl  (1821),  ill.  602  f. 
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represented  an  annual  income  of  £300.^  He  died  in  1618-19 
at  his  residence  in  Holywell  Street — Chalmers  says  of  the 
plague,  whereas  Collier  says  of  apoplexy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Burbage  was  ill  for  any  length  of  time  previously,  for  he 
was  buried  on  the  16th  of  March,  having  made  his  will  (a 
nuncupative  one)  on  the  12th  of  March ;  hence  he  probably 
died  on  March  13th.^  According  to  the  Ashraolean  MS.^  and 
Philpot's  supplements  to  Camden's  "  Remains,"  his  tombstone 
bore  the  famous  epitaph  '*  Exit  Burbage.'*  Besides  several 
other  children,  he  left  a  son  William,  born  a  few  months  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  and  who  probably  received  the  name 
William  in  memory  of  the  poet.  Heminge  and  Condell  both 
had  sons  who  likewise  received  the  name  William,  probably 
for  the  same  reason.  Kichard  Burbage's  widow,  Winifred, 
afterwards  married  the  actor  B;obinBon,  and  retained  for  her- 
self and  her  son  William — as  already  stated — her  late  hus- 
band's shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  Theatres.  How 
the  other  children  were  provided  for  is  again  one  of  those 
unanswerable  questions  which  are  perpetually  met  with  in  our 
investigations  in  this  domain.  As  a  proof  that  Bichard  Bur- 
bage's  talents  were  not  confined  to  acting,  we  may  mention 
the  tradition  which  speaks  of  his  having  also  occupied  himself 
with  painting.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  even  assumed 
that  the  well-known  and  so-called  Chandos  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare was  his  work;  this,  however,  would  clearly  be  over- 
estimating Burbage's  achievements  in  that  direction,  which 
cannot  well  have  been  more  than  mere  dilettanti  work.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  the  painter  of  the  so-called  Droeshout 
portrait,  for  it  is  obviously  a  portrait  in  theatrical  costume, 
and  most  probably  was  painted  in  the  theatre.^  More  than 
mere  conjectures  cannot,  however,  be  made  in  this  case  either. 
II.  John  Heuinob.  (In  the  Dedication  and  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  Folio  the  name  is  spelt  Heminge,  but  in  the  list 
of  actors  it  is  Hemmings.)  He  was,  in  all  probability, 
also  a  Warwickshire  man.  One  John  Heminge,  living  in 
Shottery,  had  a  daughter  baptized  in  Stratford  in  1567 ; 
and  again,  one  Bichard  Heminge,  also  of  Shottery,  had  a  son 
John  christened  there  on  the  7th  of  March,  1570.     But  this 

'  Shakespeare's  Works,  ed.  Collier,  i.  ocxxii. 

'  Accorainff  to  Camden  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March,- 1619. 

'  No.  38  fol.  and  190. 

*  See  Appendix  on  the  Portraits  of  Shakei^are. 
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latter  John  Heminge  can  scarcely  have  been  the  actor,  as  we 
know  that  he  married  one  Rebecca  Knell  in  London  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1587-d,  and  Ben  Jonson  in  his  '*  Masqae  of 
Christmas,"  in  1616,  calls  him  "  old  Mr.  Heminge."  Now  as 
Jonson  at  this  time  was  fortj-two  years  of  age,  we  are  obliged, 
with  Collier,  to  assume  that  Heminge  must  have  been,  at  least, 
sixty  years  old,  hence  that  he  was  born  about  1556 — accord- 
ingly, before  the  opening  of  the  church  register  in  Stratford. 
Heminge  died  in  October,  1630,  at  his  residence  in  Alderman- 
bury,  and,  it  seems,  suddenly  (Malone  thinks  of  the  plague), 
for  he  was  unable  even  to  sign  his  will.  Now  if  Collier's 
supposition  is  correct,  Heminge  must  have  lived  to  be  seventy. 
four,  which  would  be  an,  exceptional  age,  compared  with  that 
of  most  of  his  colleagues  and  friends.  Heminge  was  not  only 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  but  also  of 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  four 
shares  in  the  Globe.  He  was,  moreover,  a  grocer  by  trade  ^  at 
least  in  his  will  he  calls  himself  a  "  grocer  and  citizen  of  Lon- 
don," not  a  "  player."  Probably,  according  to  an  astute  con- 
jecture of  Malone's,'  Heminge  had  already  ceased  to  act  in 
1623,  although  in  the  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  church  register 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  he  is  called  "  the  player ; "  he 
may  possibly  have  still  been  connected  with  the  theatre  as 
one  of  the  directors  or  managers.  To  all  appearances,  there- 
fore, Heminge  was  probably  a  man  of  means,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  should  have  made  such  detailed  and 
anxious  arrangements  in  his  will,  for  having  his  debts 
settled  after  his  death.  For  although  he  left  a  number  of 
children  (he  had  thirteen  in  all)  and  grandchildren,  he  never- 
theless ordered  that  all  his  *'  leases,  goods,  chatties,  plate,  and 
household  stufEe  whatsoever"  should  forthwith  be  sold  to 
liquidate  his  debts,  and  further  adds,  that  should  the  proceeds 
be  insufficient,  the  interest  of  his  shares  in  the  theatres  are  to 
be  made  use  of  on  certain  conditions.  He  names  his  son 
William  as  his  executor ;  this  son  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
subsequently  became  known  as  a  dramatic  poet.^ 

Of  Heminge's  ability  as   an  actor,  and   of  the   pieces  or 
parts  he  played,  no  information  has  come  down  to  us,  and 

'  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  190. 

*  Besides  a  lost  piece,  7%e  Coursing  of  the  Hare ;  or,  The  Madcap,  th's 
Winiam  Heminge  wrote  JTie  Fatal  Contract  (1653  and  1661),  and  The  Jeuu's 
Tragedy  (1662). 
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it  would  seem  that  he  was  less  distinguished  as  an  actor  than 
as  a  theatrical  manager  or  director.  From  Canningham's 
"  Bevels*  Accounts  **  (granting  that  the  passage  is  genuine) 
it  would  seem  that  Heminge  attended  to  the  companj*s 
financial  afEairs,  and  divided  the  fees  and  gifts  received  from 
the  Court,  among  the  various  members,  &c.  This  would 
explain  the  fact  of  his  name  usually  appearing  first  in  the  lists 
of  actors,  and  in  the  licences.  And  from  this  circumstance 
alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  must  have  come  into  close 
contact  with  Shakespeare,  and  this  surmise  is  confirmed  bj 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  to  him 
26s,  8c2.  to  purchase  a  ring.  After  Shakespeare's  death 
Heminge  joined  Condell  in  editing  the  poet's  works,  and 
from  his  name  being  mentioned  first  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  been  the  chief  editor. 

As  already  stated,  Heminge,  like  Shakespeare,  applied  for 
a  grant  of  coat-armour,  which  seems  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  his  occupation  as  a  grocer.  Malone^  gives  a  copy  of  the 
document  conferring  the  gfrant,  together  with  the  coat-of-arms; 
if  this  document  really  refers  to  our  John  Heminge — ^and  he 
is  described  as  for  many  years  the  servant,  i.e.,  player  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  well  as  to  King  James — then  he  was  not  a  War* 
wickshire  man,  but  came  from  Droit wich  in  Worcestershire  ; 
hence  not  very  far  from  Stratford  after  all. 

III.  Augustine  Philips  (Phillips)  played  Sardanapalus  in 
Tarlton*s  "  Piatt  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  *  In  the  patent 
granted  by  King  James  in  1603  his  name  occurs  immedi- 
ately after  Burbage's.  Of  his  performances  as  an  actor  we 
know  nothing ;  it  is  assumed,  without  evidence  however,  that 
he  generally  played  low  or  comic  characters.  In  his  private 
life  he  was  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1605,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  there,  in  accordance  with  a  wish  expressed  in 
his  will.  Small  legacies  were  left  to  several  of  his  colleagues 
as  tokens  of  remembrance.  Shakespeare  is  mentioned  first  with 
a  legacy  of  "  a  thirty  shillings  peece  in  gould."  He  appointed 
his  widow  his  executrix,  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried ; 
^however,  she  married  again  two  years  afterwards,  and  as  there 

^  Malone**  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  197. 
*  Ibid.,  iii.  348  ff.,  356. 
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were  young  children  and  other  inheritors,  the  management  of 
the  property  left  by  Philips  passed  into  the  hands  of  Heminge, 
-who  thereupon — in  accordance  with  an  order  in  the  will — 
received  a  silver  Howl  worth  £5.^  Philips  had  tried  his  hand 
as  a  playwright,  and  wrote  *'  The  Jig  of  the  Slippers,''  a  kind 
of  ballet,  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  1595 » 
IV.  WiLLUM  Kempe  (Kemp),  according  to  Heywood's 
"Apology  for  Actors,"*  was  Tarlton's  successor,  both  as  the 
Court  favourite  and  of  the  public  generally.  His  chief  talent 
lay  in  playing  the  part  of  clowns,  and,  like  Tarlton,  waa 
famous  for  luis  improvisations ;  hence  it  is  not  improbable- 
that  Shakespeare's  severe  censure  respecting  improvi&tions, 
in  '*  Hamlet  "  (iii.  2),  may  have  been  mainly  directed  against 
Xempe.  The  parts  he  played  were,  more  especially,  Dogberry 
in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  and  Peter,  and  probably 
also  Balthasar^  in  '*  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  as  is  proved  from  the 
early  editions  of  this  drama,  where,  in  some  instances,  Kempe'a 
name  appears  by  mistake  in  place  of  the  character  to  be  repre- 
sented.' It  is  probable  also  that  he  played  Launcelot  in  ^*  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  Launce  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  Touchstone  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  First 
Gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet"  From  "  The  Return  from  Par- 
nassus," where  Kempe  is  mentioned  by  name,  together  with 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  it  is  evident,  firstly,  that  he  was  a 
master  in  mimetic  art,  and  secondly,  that  he  had  been  to  Italy 
and  had  given  performances  there  as  a  morris-dancer.^  It 
^woald  seem  that  he  acquired  the  highest  celebrity  as  a  dancer, 
and  that  he  even  performed  his  famous  morris-dance  from 
Xiondon  to  Norwich  ;  he  gave  an  account  of  this  adventurous 
joke  in   his  famous  pamphlet,   "A  Nine  Days*  Wonder."* 

*  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  470  f. 

*  Edited  by  Collier  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  43. 

*  In  the  first  Folio  {Mitch  Ado  About  Nothing^  iv.  2)  we  have  Kemp  in 
place  of  Dogberry  and  Cowlie  in  place  of  Verges.  In  RoTneo  and  Juliet^  iv. 
5.  the  qnarto  edition  of  1599  gives  Enter  Will  Kemp,  instead  of  Enter 
Peter,  and  in  v.  3,  Enter  Romeo  and  Peter  instead  of  Enter  Romeo  and 
Balthasar.  ^e^  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Parallel-Texts  of  the  First  Two  Quartos, 
'Ed.  by  P.  A.  Daniel  (publ.  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  1874).  The 
quarto  gives  in  the  first  instance  Enter  Seruingman, 

^  He  seems  also  to  have  danced  before  the  German  Emperor.  See  my 
Essays  on  Shakespeare,  p.  267  f. ;  also  my  Notes  on  Etisabethan  dramatists, 
L  66-76. 

'  The  full  title  of  this  work  is :  Kemps  nine  dates  wonder  performed  in  a 
daunce  from  London  to  Norwich.     Containing  the  pleasure,  paines  and  kind 
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Nash  dedicated  his  pamphlet  *'  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot/*  to 
Kempe,  in  the  words  :  "  To  that  most  comicall  and  conceited 
Cavaleiro  Monsienr  dn  Kempe,  Jestmonger  and  vice-gerent 
generall  to  the  Ghost  of  Dicke  Tarleton/*  Kempe  wrote 
several  jigs,  as  is  evident  from  the  Stationers*  Registers ;  for 
instance,  the  "New  Jigg  of  the  Kitchenstnff  Woman,'*  the 
"  New  Jigge  betwixt  a  Sonldier  and  a  Miser  and  Sym  the 
Clowne,**  and  "  The  Men  of  Gotham,*'  which,  however,  is  not 
termed  a  jig,  bnfc  a  "  merryment.**  Marston,  in  his  "  Scourge 
of  Yillanie  "  (Satyre  xL)  ridicules  these  jigs.  Of  Kempe's 
private  life  we  do  not  know  anything  for  certain,  or,  at  least, 
what  we  do  know  is  merely  negative  :  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  he  belonged  to  Warwickshire,  for  the  name  is  not  met 
with  there;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  or  that  he  was  a  man  of  means,  for  no  will  of  his  has 
been  found.  About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.  he 
disappears  from  the  scenes,  it  is  not  known  why  or  where  to  ; 
and  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  died.  Brath waiters 
"  Remains,"  1618,  contain  an  epitaph  on  him  ("  Upon  Kempe 
and  his  Morice,  with  his  Epitaph**),  which  is  reprinted  in 
Malone.^ 

V.  Thomas  Pope,  of  unknown  origin,  went  abroad  with  the 
so-called  English  Comedians,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-actor 
George  Bryan,  and  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark,  who,  however,  in  1586,  handed  over  his  English 
Company  to  Christian,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  the  "  decree 
of  appointment,**  printed  by  Cohn,*  these  five  Englishmen  are, 
indeed,  described  as  "  fiddlers  and  instrumentalists,'*  but  are 
also  praised  for  "  their  art  of  leaping  and  other  graceful  things 
that  they  have  learned.'*  This  difficulty  is  only  an  apparent 
one.  Pope  was  a  clown,  and  hence,  like  Kempe  and  others, 
he  could  dance  jigs,  morris-dances,  and  accompany  himself  on 
the  tabor  and  pipe.  He  must  have  returned  to  England  before 
1589,  for  he  took  the  part  of  Arbactus  in  "  The  Seven  Deadly 


eniertainmeni  of  William  Kemp  between  London  and  that  citt/y  in  his  late 
morrice.  Wherein  is  somewhat  set  dovme  worth  note  ;  toreprooue  the  slaundrrs 
spred  of  him :  many  things  merry  ^  nothing  hurtfulL  Written  by  himself e,  to 
satisfie  his  friends.  London,  1600.  New  edition,  by  the  Rer.  AL  Dyce, 
for  the  Camden  Society  (London,  1840). 

*  Malone's  Shakespeare ,  by  Bos  well,  iii.  198,  and  in  Dyce's  edition  of  the 
Isine  Davs*  Wonder,  p.  viii. 

*  Shakespeare  in  Germany ,  p.  xxv. 
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Sins."^  He  then  appeared  in  Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His 
Hamour  "  and  "  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,"  and  in 
1597-8  his  and  Heminge's  names  stand  first  among  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Players.  Then,  too,  he  acquired  shares  in  the 
theatres  and  other  property,  and,  indeed,  became  a  person  of 
some  consequence,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  as  Mr.  Pope.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  married  man.  He  resided  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  Southwark,  and  died  there  in 
February,  1603-4.  In  his  will,  that  still  exists,  he  sets  aside 
£20  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  funeral  and  for  a  tombstone.* 
Hey  wood,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Actors,'*^  pays  him  the  follow- 
ing compliment :  "  Gabriel  Singer,  Pope,  Phillips,  Sly,  all  the 
right  I  can  do  them  is  but  this,  that,  though  they  be  dead, 
their  deserts  yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many." 

VI.  Geouge  Bryan,  as  stated  above,  went  to  Denmark  and 
Germany  with  Thomas  Pope,  where  his  name  became  Ger- 
manized into  Beyzandt,  and  on  his  return  he  played  the 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins." 
According  to  Chalmers*  he  took  the  same  character  in 
•*  Henry  VI."  (1592)  ;  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  however.* 
Where  and  when  he  died  is  as  little  known  as  where  and 
nvhen  he  was  born,  for  his  will  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

VII.  Henry  Condell  (the  name  is  spelt  thus  in  the  first 
Folio,  whereas  the  signature  to  his  will  is  Cundall)  ®  was  co- 
editor  with  Heminge  of  the  first  Folio.  It  is  not  known 
where  or  when  he  was  bom;  he  died  in  December,  1627, 
Xiike  his  colleague  Heminge,  he  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  and 
was  one  of  the  *'  sidemen  ''  of  the  parish.  He  was  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  theatres,  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  ; 
one  of  his  more  important  possessions  was  a  country-house  at 

^  All  of  the  five  men  received  a  salary  of  100  thalers,  eight  thalers  for 
house-rent  or  lodging-money ;  in  like  manner  each  of  them  was  to  receive 
**  yearly  one  coat,"  and  to  be  "  provided  with  a  free  table  at  court,  also, 
when  they  travel,  with  free  conveyance.'' 

'  Malone's  Shakegpearey  by  Boswell,  iii.  506. 

=  Edited  by  Collier,  p.  43. 

^  In  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  p.  505. 

^  Cohn,  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  p.  xxvii.  Cohn  gives  a  facsimile  of  his 
handwriting ;  also  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  Pope,  King,  &c. 

'  In  Marston's  Malcontent ,  Induction y  the  name  is  spelt  Sundale ;  in  this 
Induction  we  DOt  merely  meet  with  Harry  Cundale,  but  also  with  D.  (sic) 
Burbidge,  Sly,  Siockclow,  and  J.  Lewin  (Lowin),  in  propria  persona. 
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JFulham ,  to  which  place  he  probably  retired  when  the  plague  made 
its  appearance  in  London^  As  an  actor  he  was  probably  more 
nsefnl  than  eminent  (he  is  nowhere  praised  by  his  contempo- 
raries) ;  Collier,  at  least,  thinks  that  he  played  a  great  number 
of  different  parts.  In  the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins  "  he  took  the 
part  of  Ferrex ;  he  also  played  in  Ben  Jonson's  plays  ("  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour,"  "  Sejanus,"  "  Volpone,"  «  The  Alchy- 
mist,'*  and  in  "  Catiline  "),  and  no  doubt  also  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays.  In  Webster's  '*  Duchess  of  Malfi  '*  he 
was  the  original  representative  of  the  Cardinal.  In  the  royal 
licence  of  1603  his  name  is  sixth  on  the  list.  Phillips  left 
him  a  '*  thirty  shillings  peece  in  gould,"  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  he  left  to  Shakespeare,  whose  name  immediately 
precedes  Condell's,  and  Shakespeare  himself  left  Condell 
268.  Sd,  to  buy  himself  a  ring.  Collier'  has  discovered  that 
the  pamphlet,  "  The  Runaway's  Answer,"  was  dedicated  ta 
Condell.  He  had  a  large  family,  but  only  three  children 
seem  to  have  survived  him;  his  ¥ridow  survived  him  eight 
years,  having  died  in  1635. 

VIII.  William  Sly  may  probably  have  been  a  Warwick- 
shire  man,  the  name  being  a  very  common  one  there  (as  well 
as  elsewhere) ;  of  his  circumstances  we  know  only  that  he 
never  married,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  house  (in  Holywell 
Street),  a  shareholder  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  that  he  died 
in  1608,  being  termed  a  "  gentleman  "  in  the  church  register. 
His  will  is  most  irregular  in  character,  and  has  no  signature  ; 
very  possibly  it  is  not  even  genuine.  Sly  played  Porrex  in 
'*  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  and  took  parts  in  *'  Every  Man  in 
His  Humour,"  **  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,"  "  Sejanns,'' 
and  '*  Yolpone  ;"  perhaps  also  he  may  have  played  Osric  in 
'*  Hamlet,"  as  Steevens  has  inferred  from  an  allusion  in  the 
Induction  to  Marston's  '*  Malcontent."  In  King  James's 
licence  of  1603  he  stands  seventh. 

IX.  BicuARD  Cowlet,  of  whose  origin  and  birthplace 
nothing  is  known,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Holywell  Street 
(according  to  Chalmers),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  and,  in  fact,  only  three  days 
before  a  grave  was  opened  there  for  Richard  Burbage.  He 
left  a  family,  but  whether  any  property  is  not  known,  as  no 
will  of  his  exists.     In  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  "  he  played 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Prineipal  Acton,  p.  142. 
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Giraldas ;  of  the  other  characters  he  may  have  represented, 
-we  know  only  that  he  played  Verges  in  **  Much  Ado  Ahont 
Nothing"  (see  Kempe).  In  the  lists  of  actors  prefixed  to 
B.  Jonson's,  and  to  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  works,  Cowley's 
name  does  not  occnr,  and  hence  he  can  only  have  taken  sob- 
ordinate  parts  in  their  plays.  The  licence  of  King  James  of 
1603  mentions  him  last.  Angnstin  Phillips  left  him  a  legacy 
of  2ar.  in  1605. 

X.  JoHir  LowiN  (LowiNE,  LowTW,  LowiN,  or  Lewjk  in 
Marston,)  was  bom  in  1576,  according  to  the  date  given  on  his 
portrait  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  From  two 
passages  in  Henslowe'sDiair  ^  it  would  seem  that  Lowin  was  one 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  flayers  in  1602.  In  King  James's 
licence  of  1603  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Eang's  Servants  at  the  time,  or, 
at  all  events,  occupied  some  subordinate  position.  In  1604  his 
name  occurs  in  the  Induction  to  Marston's  "  Malcontent;"  in 
1605  he  played  in  "  Volpone,"  1610  in  "The  Alchymist,"  and 
1611  in  "  Catiline."  In  addition  to  this  he  took  the  part  of 
Morose  in  "  The  Silent  Woman,"  that  of  Bosola  in  «  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,"  and  numerous  other  roles.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  played  Falstaff  and  Hamlet ;  but  the  latter — if  at  all 
— ^was  certainly  not  played  by  him  till  after  Shakespeare's 
death.  The  tradition  '  which  speaks  of  Lowin  having  played 
Henry  YIII.,  and  ^*  that  he  had  his  instructions  from  Mr. 
Shakespeare  himself,"  is  but  weakly  supported.  After 
Heminge  and  Condell  withdrew  from  the  company,  Lowin 
and  Taylor  seem  to  have  been  the  two  most  distinguished 
membersT--at  all  events,  they  acted  as  the  representatives  of 
the  company  in  a  dispute  which  the  company  had  with  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  1633,  concerning 
a  play  called  "  The  Tamer  Tamed."'  The  company  had  to 
give  way,  and  the  piece  in  question  was  not  played  till  Sir 
Henry  had  cleared  it  of  "  oaths,  prophaness,  and  ribaldrye ; " 
and  Lowin  and  Swanston  had  even  to  make  an  apology  for 
"  their  ill  manners."  The  Civil  War  deprived  Lowin  of  his 
theatrical  property,  and  he  got  into  difficulty;  in  order  to 
earn  some  small  subsistence,  in  1647  he  joined  nine  of  his 

>  Ed.  Collier,  pp.  234  and  244. 

>  Outlines,  i.  223. 

'  Differently  stated  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  517. 
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fellow-actors  in  editing  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  works,  and 
in  1652,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Taylor,  published  Fletcher *s 
"  Wild  Goose  Chase."  Finally,  we  even  find  him,  as  an  old 
man,  the  landlord  of  the  Three  Doves  inn  at  Brentford,  and  in 
March,  1658-9,  he  died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty- four. 

XI.  Samuel  Cross's  circumstances  in  life,  as  well  as  the 
position  he  occupied  at  the  theatre  and  his  accomplishments 
as  an  actor,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Heywood,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  an  actor  named  Cross  in  terms  of  great  praise,  but 
adds  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  him ;  hence,  if  his  remark 
referred  to  Samuel  Cross,  the  latter  must  either  have  died  or 
have  retired  from  the  stage  before  1600. 

XII.  Alexander  Cooke.  Malone  conjectures  that  Cooke 
was  the  "  Saunder  "  spoken  of  as  having  played  the  female 
characters  in  '*  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  That  Cooke  played 
the  part  of  women  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  is  men- 
tioned last  in  the  list  of  actors  prefixed  to  ''Sejanns"  and 
"  Volpone."  In  the  list  g^ven  in  "  The  Alchymist,"  his  name 
is  however  mentioned  fourth,  and  in  *'  Catiline  "  he  even 
stands  second ;  hence  in  these  two  last-named  dramas  he  can 
scarcely  have  played  the  part  of  women.  He  took  part  also 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Captain."     Augustin  Phillips 

'  bequeathed  him  20*.  in  gold.  He  died  in  February, 
1613-14,  and  left  a  widow  enceinte  and  two  children.  From 
his  will,  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  a  man  in  poor  circumstances. 

XIII.  Samuel  Gilburne  was  a  pupil  of  Augustin  Phillips, 
as  is  evident  from  Phillips'  will,  where  we  find  the  words: 
'*  Item,  I  geve  to  Samuell  Gilbome  my  late  apprentice,  the 
Some  of  Fortye  shillings  and  my  mouse  colloured  Yelvit  hose 
and  a  White  TafEety  Dublet  a  blacke  taffety  sute  my  purple 
Cloke  Sword  and  Dagger  and  my  Base  Viall."  The  "  base 
viall "  mentioned  would,  of  course,  have  been  useless  to  Gil- 
burne,  unless  he  had  been  musical,  so  we  may  presume  that 
he  was  able  to  play  it.  Except  in  the  list  of  actors  in  the  first 
Folio,  Gilburne's  name  is  nowhere  met  with ;  perhaps  he  re- 
tired from  the  stage  early,  and  died  young. 

XIY.  Robert  Arnim,  according  to  Oldys'  statement,  was 
originally  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street, 
but  had  attracted  Tarlton's  attention,  who   took  him  as  a 

*  Jjpoloffyfor  Actors,  ed.  Collier,  p.  43. 
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pupil  and  adopted  bim  as  a  son.^  Thereupon,  for  a  time,  he 
belonged  to  the  company  of  Lord  Ghandos  (who  died  in 
1602),  as  we  learn  from  his  "Nest  of  Ninnies.""  In  King 
James's  licence  of  1603  Amim's  name  is  eighth  in  the  list 
(hence  the  last  but  one).  Phillips  left  him  a  legacy  of  20s, 
Amim  played  chiefly  the  part  of  fools  and  clowns,  as  is 
obvious  from  some  verses  addressed  to  him  by  Davies  of 
Hereford  in  1611.  In  1610  he  played  in  "  The  Alchymist.'' 
Oollier'  thinks  that,  in  1600^  he  must  have  been  in  Scotland 
with  Lawrence  Fletcher  ;  however,  this  hypothesis  is  not  suf- 
ficiently well  founded.  Amim's  name  is  not  met  with  in  the 
church  registers,  nor  has  his  will  been  discovered ;  hence  we 
know  nothing  of  his  domestic  affairs,  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, or  the  time  of  his  death.  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  his  means  must  have  been  small,  otherwise  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  taken  to  writing  as  a  means  of  making  money. 
He  is,  however,  almost  more  famous  as  an  author  than  as  an 
actor.  As  early  as  1603  Gabriel  Harvey  calls  him  "  one  of 
the  common  pamphleteers  of  London."  His  best  known 
pamphlet  is  his  "  Nest  of  Ninnies "  (1608),  which  has  been 
republished  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Amim  was  also 
the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke  " 
(Mortlake),  which  was  played  in  1609  by  the  Children  of  the 
King's  Bevels.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Italian  Taylor  and  his 
Boy"  (1608  or  1609),  the  subject  having  been  taken  from 
Straparola.*  He  may  possibly  also  have  been  the  author  of 
the  drama,  "The  Valiant  Welshman,"  by  R.  A.,  Gent.  (1615). 
And  this  certainly  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  his  literary 
productions. 

XV.  WiLLUM  Ostler  in  1601  was  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  Koyal,  and,  in  that  capacity,  took  part  in  Jonson's 
"  Poetaster  "  (together  with  Nat.  Field  and  John  Underwood). 
Subsequently  he  played  in  "  The  Alchymist,"  in  "  Catiline," 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Captain,"  "  Bonduca,"  and 
**  Valentinian ; "  he  also,  in  1623,  represented  Antonio  in 
"  The  Duchess  of  Malfi."  Ostler  was  a  married  man,  and, 
according  to  Collier,  had  a  son  who  was  baptized  Beaumont — 

^  Tarhan^s  Jests  and  News  out  ofPurgaioiy,  ed.  Halliwell  (for  thQ  Shake- 
speare  Society). 

»  Ed.  CoUieij  v.  37  ff. 

'  Memoirs  of  tM  Principal  Actors,  p.  196. 

^  A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  tract  was  published  in  1811. 
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possibly  the  poet  was  his  godfather.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  died,  for  his  will  has  not  been  fonnd.  John  Daries  of 
Herefoid  sings  his  praises  in  "The  Sooarge  of  Folly/'  as 
"  The  BoBcios  of  these  times." 

XVI.  Nathaniel  Field  (also  Nathan,  and  briefly  Nat.) 
was  talented  and  distinguished  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  play- 
wright. Ue  was  bom  in  London  as  the  son  of  a  Paritani<»i 
clergyman  (who  died  as  early  as  March,  1587-8),  and  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  theatre,  both  in  word  and  action.  This,  at 
least,  is  stated  by  Collier,  who  has  also  discovered  that  Na- 
thaniel had  originally  been  an  apprentice  to  a  stationer,  and 
that  the  subsequent  Bishop  of  LlandaS  and  Hereford,  Theophilns 
Field,  was  a  brother  of  Nathaniel's.^  It  is  known  for  certain 
that  Nat.  Field  was  one  of  the  Boys  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and 
that,  as  such,  he  had  played  a  principal  part  in  B.  Jonson's 
*'  Cynthia's  Bevels."  It  is  probable  also  that  he  undertook 
femaJe  parts,  for  in  outward  appearance  he  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  well  suited  for  this,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  his  portrait  at  Dulwich.  At  a  later  date  he  played  the 
chief  parts  in  Jonson's  "  Poetaster  "  and  "  Epiccene,"  and  the 
title-ro^  in  Chapman's  *'  Bussy  d' Ambois."  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  B.  Jonson,  who  considered  him  quite  equal 
to  Burbage  ;^  nay,  Flecknoe,  in  his  "  Short  Discourse  of  the 
English  Stage,"  considers  him  even  superior  to  Burbage. 
Field  seems  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
but  to  have  squandered  it  in  a  light-hearted,  thoughtless 
manner,  so  that  he  fell  into  want,  and  even  into  debt.'     He 

^  Th$  Skakemeare  Sociei^s  PaperSy  ir.  38:  Collier's  HUt.  Eng.  Dram. 
Poetry,  L  253 ;  Sjpenser's  Wbrha,  ea.  Collier,  i.  Ixxi. 

^  In  BarthoUmew  Fair,  t.  3,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Cokes.  Which  is  your  Burbage  now  t 

Leath.  What  mean  you  by  that,  eirt 

Cokes.  Your  best  actor,  yoftr  FHMt 

Lit.  Good,  i*  faith  !  you  are  even  with  me,  sir. 

Leftth.  This  is  he,  that  acts  young  Leandcr,  sir;  he  is  extremely  beloved 
of  the  womankind,  they  do  so  affect  Ms  action,  the  green  gamesters,  thai  come 
here! 

If  we  may  refer  the  last  remark  to  Field,  it  would  fit  in  with  the  other 
allasions,  and  it  is  all  the  more  likely  as  Field  himself  took  a  part  in 
Beurtholomew  Fair, 

'  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  337 ;  Memoirs  of  Edw,  AlUyn, 
ed.  Collier,  pp.  118,  120;  The  AUeyn  Papers,  ed.  Collier,  pp.  48,  65,  78. 
Field  at  the  time  belonged  to  Henslowe's  Company,  and  only  snbsequently 
joined  the  Kin^s  Players. 
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was  a  married  man  (Collier  has  discoyered  that  he  was  of  a 
yerj  jealoas  disposition,  and  therefore  liked  playing  Othello)  ; 
he  had  a  family,  and  died  in  1632-3  (without  having  made  a 
will),  after  haying,  as  it  seems,  for  some  time  retired  from 
the  stage.  At  all  events,  Field  did  not  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  *'  The  Dnchess  of  Malfi  '*  (1623).  Of  his  dramatic 
works  the  best  known  is  his  "Woman's  a  Weathercock" 
(written  about  1610,  published  1612)  ;  he  was  also  the  author 
of  *' Amends  for  Ladies"  (1618),^  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Massinger,  "  The  Fatal  Dowry  "  (1632).  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  playwright  and' the  actor  Field  were  one  and  the 
same  person ;  but  this  doubt  seems  now  to  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  Chapman,  in  his  "  Commendatory  Verses  on  Woman's 
a  Weathercock,"  calls  Field  "  his  loved  son,"  and  speaks  in 
praise  of  him  also  in  the  Prologue  to  his  "  Bussy  d'Ambois  " 
(1641). 

XYll.  JoHV  XJndebwood  played  in  a  great  number  of 
very  different  pieces ;  was  therefore  a  very  useful,  although 
not  an  eminent  actor ;  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  they  never  exactly  spoil  a  part.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Boys  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  together  with  Nat.  Field, 
and  had  played  in  "  Cynthia's  Bevels  "  (1600),  and  in  «  The 
Poetaster"  (1601).  Subsequently  he  took  part,  in  "The 
Alchymist"  (1610),  and  in  "Catiline"  (1611),  and  also 
played  Delio  in  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi."  He  likewise  played 
in  almost  every  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dramas.  He 
had  shares  in  the  Globe  Theatre  as  well  as  in  The  Curtain,  but 
neverthelees  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances; 
this  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Nicholas  Tooley,  m  his  will 
of  1623,  relieved  him  of  some  debt  that  was  owing  to  him. 
Underwood  died  in  January,  1624-5,  his  wife  having  died 
some  time  previously,  and  l^t  five  children.  One  of  Under- 
wood's sons  received  the  name  of  Burbage;  hence  either 
Bichard  or  Cuthbert  Burbage  had  probably  stood  godfather  to 
the  child.  Underwood's  will  is  printed  by  Malone,  and  also 
by  Collier ;  an  unsigned  codicil  had  been  added  to  it  after  the 
testator's  death. 

XVIII.  Nicholas  Toolet,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  states 
that  his  real  name  was  Wilkinson  ;  his  object  in  making  this 

'  Both  this  and  the  last-named  play,  Wbman^s  a  Weathercock,  are  printed 
by  Bodsley,  ed.  Haslitty  roL  xi. 
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admission  is  that  his  will — ^which  is  drawn  np  nnder  the 
name  of  Tooley — may  not  be  disputed.  This,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  instance  of  an  actor  not  using  his 
own  name,  but  assuming  one  for  the  stage.  Tooley  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Burbage  family ;  probably  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Richard  Burbage's,  for  Tooley,  in  his  will,  calls 
Burbage  "  his  late  Mr.  (  =  master)  Richard  Burbadge  ;*'  and 
besides,  Tooley's  name  stands  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
Richard  Burbage's  will.  During  Tooley's  last  illness  he  was 
nursed  in  Cuthbert  Burbage's  house,  and  died  there  in  June, 
1623 ;  from  this  we  may  infer  tHat  he  was  not  a  married  man, 
or  that  he  had  been  left  a  childless  widower.  In  grateful 
acknowledgment  he  bequeaths  to  Mrs.  (Elizabeth)  Burbage 
the  sum  of  £10  "  as  a  remembrance  of  my  love  in  respect  of 
her  motherlie  care  over  me  ; "  a  legacy  of  the  same  amount  is 
bequeathed  to  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert*s  named  Elizabeth,  who, 
it  seems,  was  unhappily  married.  However,  it  was  not  only 
with  the  Burbages  that  Tooley  was  upon  intimate  terms ; 
Augustin  Phillips,  too,  valued  him  as  a  friend,  and  left  him 
20^.  as  a  mark  of  his  affection.  In  fact,  Tooley  must  have  been 
a  beneyolent  and  good  man,  for  he  left  £60  to  be  divided 
among  the  poor  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonardos,  Shoreditch, 
and  St.  Giles,  Gripplegate  Without,  and  the  latter  parish  was 
to  receive  an  additional  legacy  of  £20.  The  clergyman  who 
officiated  at  his  burial  was  to  receive  £10,  and  he  relieved  all 
his  creditors  of  the  moneys  due  to  him.  Cuthbert  Barbage  and 
Henry  Gondell  were  appointed  the  executors  of  this  generous 
will.  With  regard  to  Tooley*s  performances  as  an  actor  little 
can  be  said.  In  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  "  it  seems  that  he 
played  Rodope ;  in  Jonson's  dramas  his  name  does  not  appear, 
except  in  "The  Alchymist"  and  "Catiline;'*  on  the  other 
hand,  he  appeared  in,  at  least,  fourteen  plays  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ;  and  lastly,  in  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  he 
played  Forobosco  (a  silent  part),  and  one  of  the  Madmen. 

XIX.  William  Ecclestone  belonged  to  several  different 
companies  alternately.^  He  played  in  "  The  Alchymist "  and 
in  "  Catiline,''  where  his  name  stands  last ;  in  B.  Jonson's 
other  pieces  he  is  not  mentioned,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
played  in  a  number  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dramas.  No 
will  of  his  has  been  found,  and  hence  we  know  nothing  of  his 

^  See  Memoirs  o/Edw.  Alleyn,  p.  98,  and  I%e  JUeyn  "Baipen^  p.  78. 
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circumstances,  except  that  Toolej,  in  his  will,  relieved  him  of 
a  debt  due  to  him. 

XX.  Joseph  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Shake- 
spearean actors,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  London  in  1585, 
and  to  have  belonged  in  succession  to  Prince  Heniy's  Players, 
the  King's  Players,  and  to  the  Servants  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth.^ His  most  famous  representations  were  Hamlet  and  lago ; 
the  part  of  Hamlet  he  andertook  after  Barbage's  death,  and 
played  it "  incomparably  well,"  as  Wright  says  in  his  "Historia 
Histrionica."  According  to  an  earlier  supposition,  Taylor  was 
the  original  impersonator  of  Hamlet;  however,  this  seems  to  be 
as  incorrect  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  painter  of  the 
Chandos  portrait,  and  yet  this  has  repeatedly  been  done.  As 
Ferdinand  in  ^'  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  '*  he  was  also  a  successor 
of  Barbage.  The  numerous  parts  he  played  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  dramas  are  unfortunately  unknown  to  us,  and, 
of  course,  he  must  also  have  acted  in  B.  Jonson's  and  other 
dramas.  In  September,  1639,  he  was  appointed  Yeoman  of 
the  Bevels,  in  which  capacity  he  received  6d,  a  day,  and 
when  in  the  King's  service  £3.  6s.  Sd.  a  month.  Taylor  was 
also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Globe  and  of  Blackfriars  Theatre.  The  Civil  War  de- 
prived him  of  this  portion  of  his  income,  and,  like  many  of 
his  fellow-actors,  he  fell  into  needy  circumstances  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres ;  it  was  this  that  induced  him  to 
become  one  of  the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works, 
and  of  Fletcher's  "  Wild  Goose  Chase,"  in  conjunction  with 
•Lowin.  According  to  the  '*  Historia  Histrionica  "  he  died  at 
Richmond  (probably  in  1653),  and  was  baried  there.  No 
will  of  his  has  been  discovered. 

XXI.  Robert  Benfield  was  probably  a  moderately  good, 
but  useful  actor,  and  althoagh  not  mentioned  in  B.  Jonson's 
dramas,  very  likely  played  in  various  pieces  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  In  '*  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  he  played  Antonio  in 
1622,  a  part  originally  played  by  Ostler  (1616) ;'  he  also  under- 
took various  other  parts,  which  are  enumerated  by  Malone.  Of 
his  circuKistances  in  life  we  know  nothing,  owing  to  there  being 
no  will  of  his ;  we  do  know,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  edited  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  probably  sank  into  obscurity,  perhaps  into  want. 

^  Cimninfthain,  ReveUf  AccountSf  Introd.,  p.  zliv. 

'  See  the  Works  of  John  Webster,  ed.  Dyce  (London,  1857).  in  one  vol.,  p.  57. 
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XXII.  Robert  Gouohb  (Ooffe)  played  Aspasia  in  ''The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  and  probably  also  played  some  of  the 
female  characters  in  Shakespeare's  dramas.  In  Jonson's  and 
Beaumont's  works  his  name  is  nowhere  mentioned ;  in  1611 
he  played  the  Tyrant  in  "  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy." 
Thomas  Pope,  in  1603,  left  his  wardrobe  and  his  weapons  to 
Robert  Gonghe  and  John  Edmonds,  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween them.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Alexander  Gongh — 
who  was  also  famous  as  the  representative  of  female  cha- 
racters, and  who  in  1652  published  "  The  Widow,"  the  joint 
work  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton — was  a  son  of  Robert 
Goughe.  No  will  of  Goughe's  has  been  discovered,  but  Collier 
has  found  out,  from  the  church  registers,  that  he  was  buried 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1624-5. 

XXIII.  Richard  Robinson  (commonly  called  Dick  Robin- 
son) was  one  of  the  young^t  members  of  the  company, 
and  an  admirable  representative  of  female  characters,  as  we 
learn  from  B.  Jonson's  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  "(ii.  8).'  How- 
ever, he  played  masculine  parts  as  well ;  for  instance,  he  acted 
in  "  Catiline "  (1611)  and  in  «  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  in 
which  latter  piece  he  played  the  Cardinal's  part,  which  had 
originally  been  played  by  Condell,  and  in  other  dramas  enu- 
merated by  Malone.  Of  his  circumstances  we  know  nothing, 
as  no  will  of  his  exists,  and  the  brief  notices  in  the  church 
registers  are  very  misleading.  The  two  names  Richard  and 
Robinson  occur  so  frequently,  not  only  singly,  but  together, 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  the  following : — 

Eng.  There  be  some  of  them  (viz.  the  players) 

Are  very  honest  lads :  therms  Dickey  Robinson^ 
A  very  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 
To  a  gentUman^s  chamber,  a  friend  of  mine.     We  had 
The  merriest  supper  of  it  here,  one  night. 
The  gentleman's  lancUady  invited  him 
To  a  gossip^sfeast :  now  he,  sir,  brought  Dick  Robinson 
Drest  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  amongst  them  all : 
I  lent  him  clothes. — Bvt  to  see  him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto  them, 
And  then  talk  bawdy,  and  send  frolics!    0, 
It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  not  Itft  you 
A  seam. 

Meer.  TTiey  say  Kis  an  ingenious  youth. 

Eng.  0  sir  I  and  dresses  himself  the  best,  beyond 
Forty  of  your  very  ladies  ;  did  you  never  see  him  ? 

Meer.  No,  Ida  seldom  see  those  toys. 
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thfti  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  the  person  unless*  some 
additional  words  were  entered.  For  instance,  the  second  has- 
band  of  Winifred  Bnrbage,  as  already  stated,  was  called 
Robinson,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  Robinson  was 
the  actor  Richard  Robinson;  however,  the  supposition* is 
purely  a  conjecture.  Nicholas  Tooley,  in  his  last  will,  orders 
that  the  sum  of  £29  13^.,  which  Richard  Robinson  owes  him, 
be  paid  to  Sarah  Burbage,  a  daughter  of  Richard's.  In  the 
royal  patent  of  1624  Robinson's  name  stands  among  the  King's 
Players.  According  to  the  ^'Historia  Histrionica"  (p.  8),  an 
actor  named  Robinson,  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army 
daring  the  Civil  War,  was  killed — not  to  say  murdered — in 
a  shameful  manner  by  the  republican  general  Thomas  Harri- 
son, who  was  subseqaently  hanged  at  the  capture  of  Basing 
House.  ^  Robinson,  in  fact,  had  laid  down  his  arms  and  begged 
for  quarter ;  this  Harrison  ref ased,  and  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  head,  exclaiming,  *'  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligently."  The  question  as  to  whether  this 
unfortunate  man  was  our  Dick  Robinson,  Cunningham  has, 
indeed,  answered  with  a  decided  Yea ;  ^  and  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that,  of  all  the  actors,  the  one  who  impersonated  women 
would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  Puritan 
fanatic ;  still,  the  supposition  is  nevertheless  incorrect.  Dick 
Robinson  is  mentioned  in  1647  among  the  ten  editors  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works ;  and  besides,  in  the  church 
raster  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  an  entry  has  been  found 
which  states  that  "  Rich.  Robinson,  a  player,"  was  buried  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  1647-8. 

XXIY.  John  Shancke  was  a  comedian,  and  played  subor- 
dinate parts ;  for  instance,  Sir  Roger,  the  parson,  in  Fletcher's 
"  Scornful  Lady,"  Hilario  in  "  The  Wild  Goose  Chase,"  and 
similar  characters.  In  the  royal  patent  of  1603  he  is  not 
mentioned,  but  is  mentioned  in  that  of  the  4th  of  January, 
1612-13,  which  grants  a  licence  to  the  Players  of  the  Count 
Palatine.  Shancke  was  specially  famous  for  his  songs  (coup- 
lets, as  we  should  say  nowadays)  and  jigs,  and  is  very  much 
praised  for   these   performances    in    several  later   publica- 

'  This  fortified  and  splendid  mansion  of  the  Dnke  of  Winchester  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  troops,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1645,  and  rased  to  the  ground. 

*  I>id  Gmmd  Harrison  kiU  **Dick  BoUnsan"  the  Player  t  By  Peter 
Cunningham,  in  The  Shakeepeare  Society^e  Papers,  ii.  11*13. 
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tions.^  He  was  himself  the  author  of  a  favonrite  farce  called 
''Shancke's  Ordinary,"  which  was  played  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1623  (and  certainly  on  frequent  other  occasions),  by 
the  King's  Flayers.  If  the  church  register  of  St.  Giles, 
Gripplegate,  can  be  trusted,  Shancke  was  married  and  had 
children.  In  this  church  register  he  is  sometimes  called 
"  player,"  sometimes  '*  gentleman,''  and  on  one  occasion  even 
**a  chandler  "^-of  course  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  name 
in  all  cases  refers  to  one  and  the  same  person.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  another  person  of  the  name  of  John  Shancke  at 
the  time,  a  blacksmith.  Shancke  was  buried  in  the  above- 
mentioned  parish  on  the  27th  of  January,  1635-6.  No  will 
of  his  exists.  How  little  the  identity  of  a  person  can  be 
established  by  the  mere  entry  of  a  name  is  evident  from  this 
case  again ;  for  in  **  The  Perfect  Diomal  "  of  the  24th  of 
October,  1642,  a  story  is  told  of  an  actor  Shancks  living  at 
the  time,  and  who,  accordingly,  must  have  been  an  entirely 
different  person  from  the  Shancks  of  Shakespeare^s  day. 

XXY.  John  Bice  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us,  both  as 
regards  his  circumstances  in  life  and  his  accomplishments  as 
an  actor;  in  fact,  less  is  known  of  him  than  of  any  other 
member  of  the  company.  We  know  only  that  in  '*  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi"  (1622)  he  took  the  subordinate  part  of 
Pescara,  and  also  that  he  played  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
**The  False  One."  No  will  of  his  exists,  and  we  do  not 
even  know  in  what  year  he  died. 

With  the  addition  of  Shakespeare  himself,  the  above  twenty- 
five  men  are  "  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays,"  and  this 
statement  further  shows  that  they  were  not  the  only  players. 
We  are,  in  fact,  able  to  complete  the  list ;  and  those  still  to  be 
added  have  a  special  claim  to  our  interest,  in  so  far  as  in  their 
case  we  have  only  to  do  with  their  performances  in  Shake- 
speare's dramas,  whereas,  unfortunately,  as  regards  the  *'  prin- 
cipal actors,"  we  know  but  very  little  about  them  in  their 
connection  with  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  have  to  follow 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others,  to  obtain  our 
scanty  information  regarding  their  personal  characters  and 
their  achievements.      This  is  one  of  the  losses  which  have 

^  See  Choyce  DroUert/y  Songs,  and  Sonnets,  &c.  (London,  1 656),  from  which 
the  poem  in  quoBtion  was  printed  in  Tke  Shakemeare  Society^s  Pmpen,  iii. 
172-174;  Turtter^sDishofStiffe;  or  a  Qallimai^ry  (London,  1663). 
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resnlted  from  Shakespeare's  well-known  heedlessness  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters.  If,  like  Ben  Jonson,  he  had  added  to 
his  dramas  a  list  of  the  actors  who  had  performed  in  them, 
we  shoald  have  ohtained  a  clearer  insight  into  many  points 
relating  to  the  dramas  themselves,  and  the  insight  thns  gained 
wonld  undouhtedlj  have  thrown  many  a  ray  of  light  npon  the 
right  understanding  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  generally. 

Among  the  Shakespearean  actors — of  insignificant  talent 
certainly — of  whom  some  meagre  information  has  come  down 
to  us,  we  may  first  of  all  mention  John  Wilson,  although  he 
was  not  so  much  an  actor  as  a  singer.  John  Wilson  played 
Balthazar  in  *'  Mach  Ado  About  Nothing,"  and  sang  the 
song  (ii.  3),  *'  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  &c. ;  this  is  evident  from 
the  stage  direction  in  the  first  Folio  at  this  passage ;  we  find 
there  the  words,  "  Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and  Jack 
Wilson."  From  an  old — ^and  it  is  to  be  hoped  genuine — 
manuscript  song,  Collier  points  out  that  Wilson  composed  the 
music  to  the  words,  "  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,"  &c.,^ 
and  hence  supposes  that  the  song  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  "  also  .was  not  merely  sung  by  him,  but  that  he  had 
himself  set  the  words  to  music'  A  second  actor,  whom  we 
also  get  to  know  from  a  misprint  in  the  first  Folio,  was  called 
Sinc^o  or  Sincklow.  He  took  the  part  of  one  of  the  Players 
in  the  Induction  to  the  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  but  whether 
he  represented  the  First  Player  (as  Delius  thinks),  and  '*  con- 
sequently Petrucchio  also,"  seems  doubtful.  The  same  Sincklo 
played,  in  the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  the  part  of  the  First 
Beadle,  and  in  the  Third  Part  of  "Henry  VI."  (iii.  1)  appeared 
as  the  first  of  the  two  Keepers.'  And  on  this  occasion,  from 
the  Folio,  we  even  get  to  know  the  name  of  the  impersonator 
of  the  Second  Keeper ;  he  was  one  Humfrey,  i.e.,  according  to 

'  In  Measure  for  Meantre,  \r.  1. 

^  John  WiUony  the  Singer  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  a  Musical  Com- 
pcser  in  Shakespear^s  Plays,  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  in  T%s  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,  ii.  33-36.  The  maniucript  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Lorid  Ferrers,  bnt  Collier  does  not  state  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  Com- 
pare Who  was  Jack  Wilson,  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage  f  By  Edward 
F.  Rimbault    London,  1846. 

/'  See  Delius,  Abhandlungen  su  Shakspere,  pp.  8,  300,  305,  and  308. 
SincUo's  name  occurs  also  in  Tar]eton's  Plait  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and 
in  the  Inirodoction  to  Marston  and  Webster's  Malcontent.  See  The  Dramatic 
Works  <if  John  W Aster,  by  Dyoe,  iv.  16.  It  also  seems  that  Sincklo,  for 
some  length  of  time,  was  one  of  the  jesters  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  IL    See  my  Notes  on  Elisabeihan  Dramatists,  ii.  160  ff. 
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Malone's  supposition,  Hnmfrey  Jeaffes ;  and  in  Act  ii.  2  of 
the  same  drama  we,  in  the  same  way,  become  acquainted  with 
a  fourth  actor — one  who  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown  to  ns 
— Gabriel  by  name,  who  played  the  Messenger.  Malone^ 
mentions  also  William  Barksted,  John  Duke,  and  Christopher 
Beeston  as  members  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Players ; 
however,  there  is  not  the  smallest  indication  of  their  having 
take'n  any  part  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  hence  it  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  have  given  ^eir  names. 

^  Malone'a  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii.  221; 


Chapter  V. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS. 

A  MONO  the  many  curiosities  connected  with  Shake- 
spearean literature  is  the  hypothesis  that  Shakespeare's 
dramas  were  not  written  by  him,  but  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  hence 
that  they  are  in  verity  **  a  deed  without  a  name  "  ("  Macbeth,**" 
iv.  1).  This  Bacon  theory  was  brought  forward  in  America 
and  England  almost  simultaneously,  and  was  first  worked  out 
by  an  American  lady,  a  Miss  Bacon,  who  may  have  been 
attracted  to  the  great  philosopher  because  of  his  name,  and 
because  she  wished  to  make  him  out  a  great  poet  as  welL 
This  lady.  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  was  bom  at  New  Haven  in  1811,. 
and  the  title  of  her  work  is,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare  unfolded  ;  with  a  Preface  by  N.  Hawthorne  " 
(London,  1857).^     In  the  same  year  there  appeared  a  second 

^  Compare  Tke  Athenaum,  April  11, 1857,  and  Oct.  3,  p.  1863,  429  ff.  The 
fandamental  idea  of  this  book — ^tfaat  Bacon,  and  not  Shakespeare,  was  the- 
anthor  of  the  dramas  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  latter — Delia  Bacon  had' 

Siblished  as  early  as  January,  1856,  in  Putnam's  Monthly  MagcLzine,  and 
awthome  therefore  declares  the  letter  from  Smith  to  Lord  J^llesmere  to 
be  a  plagiarism.  To  the  oral  communications  of  an  English  friend,  who 
helped  Miss  Bacon  with  the  publication  of  her  work,  I  owe  tbe  following 
facts.  The  book  was  for  the  most  part  written  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  where- 
the  authoress,  who  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  had  been  re- 
siding for  months,  and  where  she  desired  to  be  buried.  Her  wish  to  be  laid 
in  one  and  the  same  grave  with  Shakespeare,  had  become  a  fixed  idea  in 
her  mind.  When  she  was  made  to  understand  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  open  Shakespeare's  grave  and  to  place  an  unknown  person  in  it,  she 
endeavoured  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  sexton  that  her  body  should 
be  buried  outside  the  church  wall,  but  as  close  as  possible  to  Shakespeare's 
grare,  and  then — under  the  pretext  that  some  repairs  were  necessary  at 
that  part — the  wall  was  to  be  broken  through,  and  her  coffin  smuggled  into 
the  inside  of  the  church  and  into  Shakespeare's  vault.  However,  circum- 
stances occurred  which  demanded  Delia  Bacon's  return  to  America,  where 
she  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum. — Wondrous  are  the  aberrations  of  the  human 
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work  on  the  subjecfc,  entitled,  '*  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  :  An 
Inquiry  touching  Players,  Playhouses,  and  Playwriters  in  the 
Days  of  Elizabeth,**  by  Wm.  Henry  Smith.  The  year  before 
this  same  W.  H.  Smith  had,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere, 
pointed  out  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  which  letter  he  had  printed  in  manuscript  form/  In 
the  Preface  to  his  first-mentioned  work  Smith  denies  having 
known  anything  about  Delia  Bacon's  book,  except  by  name, 
and  maintains  that  his  work  was  written  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  hers,  and  that  the  substance  was  entirely  his  own. 
The  author  dilates  upon  every  conceivable  subject,  but  does 
not  give  either  reasons  or  proofs  for  his  assertions.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  its  absolute  want  of  evidence,  J.  George  H.  Townsend 
considered  it  necessary  to  refute  Smith's  theory,  and  this  he 
did  that  same  year  anonymously ;  however,  his  dissertation 
treats  only  of  a  number  of  well-known  facts  that  have  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  the  point  in  question.*  Subsequently  Nath. 
Holmes,  an  American,  and  others  have  dished  up  the  subject 
again  in  bulky  volumes,  and  have  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Bacon  theory.'  The  subject,  however,  does  not  deserve 
any  full  discussion,  or  even  serious  refutation.  Allibone  says  : 
"  We  have  earned  the  right  by  hard  labour  to  assert  that  there 
is  not  in  the  1100  pages  of  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge  Holmes, 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  an  argument  to  support  their  wild 
and  most  absurd  hypothesis."    So  unmethodical  and  arbitrary 

mind  !  In  Miss  Bacon's  book — which  was  printed  simultaneously  with  its 
production — the  authoress  endeavours  to  annihilate  the  poet  Shakespeare, 
and  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  works  ended  in  madness  I  What 
could  Shakespeare  or  Shakespeare's  grave  be  to  her,  if  Bacon,  and  not 
Shakespeare,  had  been  the  author  of  the  immortal  works  ?  It  was  in 
Bacon's  grave  that  she  should  have  wished  to  find  her  last  resting-place ! 
Compare  N.  Hawthorne,  Our  Old  Home^  &c.  (Boston,  1863),  pp.  106-140. 
Hawthorne,  although  a  zealous  supporter  of  Miss  Bacon's,  himself  admits 
on  p.  128  that  she  was  "  crazy  "  and  a  '*  monomaniac,"  and  that  her  book  is 
founded  upon  a  "  prodigious  error,"  and  contains  '*a  great  amount  of  rubbish 
and  nonsense." 

^  Was  Lard  Bacon  the  Author  of  Shakespeare's  Flays  t  A  Letter  to  Lard 
Ellesmere,  By  Wm.  Henry  Smith.  London,  1856.  Printed  for  private 
circulation. 

^  Wm,  Shakespeare  not  an  Impostor;  by  an  English  Critic,  See  Allibone, 
under  Shakespeareana^  No.  633  and  No.  815. 

*  Holmes,  jr%«  Authorship  of  Shakespeare  (New  York,  1867) ;  Appleton 
Morgan,  The  Shakspearean  Myth,  &c.  (Cincinnati,  1881) :  Mrs.  Henry  Pott, 
The  Fromus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies,  by  fVancis  Baoon,  &c.  (Lond. 
1883),  &c. 
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are  tbe  proceedings  of  the  originators  and  the  advocates  of 
the  Bacon  hypothesis,  and  so  presamptnons  the  manner  in 
which  they  disregard  all  the  historical  evidence  and  facts, 
tliat  the  whole  subject  is  in  reality  tni*ned  completely  upside 
down.  Here,  as  so  frequently  happens  elsewhere,  we  have  to 
submit  to  the  lamentable  misfortune  that  the  history  of  modem 
literature — unlike  the  literature  of  the  ancient  classics — is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  officiousness  and  stupidity  of  dilet- 
tantism, and  that  owing  to  its  very  nature,  in  fact^  it  never 
can  be  beyond  their  reach.  The  so-called  Bacon  theory  is  a 
disease  of  the  same  species  as  table-turning  and  spiritualism. 

Shakespeare's  works  are  his  own  works,  and  his  only. 
According  to  Lessing*s  assertion^ — somewhat  extravagant,  it 
is  true — not  a  single  line  can  be  wrested  from  Shakespeare 
any  more  than  the  club  could  be  wrested  from  the  hand  of 
Hercules ;  yet  every  line  does  certainly  bear  the  imperishable 
impress  of  his  mental  individuality.  And,  as  Dryden  says 
in  his  Prologue  to  "  The  Tempest  "  : — 

Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

That  his  works  are  among  the  incomparable  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  stand  unrivalled  in  the  whole  realm  of 
dramatic  poetry,  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  competent 
critics ;  and  the  poets  and  great  thinkers  of  all  nations  humbly 
acknowledge  his  superiority.  De  Quincey  ^  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  he  considers  that  Shakespeare's  works  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  productions  of  mere  human  skill,  that  they  are  grand 
natural  phenomena,  like  the  sun  or  the  ocean,  the  stars  or  the 
flowers,  *'  which  are  to  be  studied  with  entire  submission  of 
our  own  faculties,  and  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there 
can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  useless  or  inert — but 
that,  the  farther  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall 
see  proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting  arrangement  where 
the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident."  True  as  this 
is  in  a  very  great  measure,  still,  taking  the  remark  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense,  it  is  idolatry,  and  yet  it  is  the  poet's  highest 
reward  that  he,  and  he  alone,  can  lead  us  to  snch  idolatry.  In 
the  main  De  Quincey's  view  is  shared  by  Carlyle,*  who  says 
of  Shakespeare,  his  "  is  what  I  call  an  unconscious  intellect ; 

*  Dramaturffie,  p.  73.  *  Shakespeare,  p.  90  ff. 

'  On  HiToeSy  Hero  Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History, 
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there  is  more  virtae  in  it  than  he  himself  is  aware  of.  NovsHb 
heautifallj  remarks  of  him,  that  those  Dramas  of  his  are 
Products  of  Nature  too,  deep  as  Nature  herself.  I  find  & 
truth  in  this  saying.  Shakespeare's  Art  is  not  Artifice ;  the 
noblest  worth  of  it  is  not  there  by  plan  or  preoontriyance.  It 
grows  up  from  the  deeps  of  Nature,  through  this  noble  sin- 
cere soul,  who  is  a  yoice  of  Nature It  is  Nature's 

highest  reward  to  a  true  simple  great  soul,  that  he  get  thus 
to  be  a  part  of  herself.  Such  a  man's  works,  whatsoeyer  he 
with  utmost  conscious  exertion  and  forethought  shall  accom- 
plish, grow  up  withal  unconsciously,  from  the  unknown  deeps 
in  him ; — as  the  oak-tree  grows  from  Earth's  bosom,  as  the 
mountains  and  waters  shape  themselyes." 

Germany,  too,  has  expressed  her  thoughts  on  the  mystery 
of  Shakespeare's  unconscious  creatfye  power  and  the  supreme 
position  he  occupies  compared* with  eyery  other  poet;  this 
has  been  done,  more  especially  by  Goethe,  in  yarious  well- 
known  passages.  Goetiie  admits  frankly  that  he  reyeres 
Shakespeare,  that  he  cannot  compare  himself  to  him,  that  he 
looks  up  to  him  as  to  a  star  of  the  brightest  magnitude,  to  which 
he  owes  the  fulness  of  his  own  worth  ;  he  knows  that  Saturn- 
Polyphemus  has  raised  up  Shakespeare  to  himself,  in  order  to 
deyonr  him.  Goethe,  in  his  famous  lines  in  "  Faust,"  com- 
pares the  fabric  of  Shakespeare's  imagination  to  a  master- 
work  of  Weber's : — 

Wbere  a  thousand  threads  one  treadle  throws, 
Where  fly  the  shuttles  hither  and  thither, 
Unseen  the  threads  are  knit  together 
And  an  infinite  combination  grows.^ 

He  says  further : — 

Who  takes  no  thought 

To  him  'tis  brought, 

'Tis  given  unsought,  unbidden. 

And  similarly  he  says  in  one  of  his  Aphorisms : — 

Best  doth  our  least  conscious  endeavour 
Ripen  the  strivings  of  the  brain. 
How  could  the  rose  her  beauty  else  attain 
If  of  the  sun's  transcendence  conscious  ever  ? 

^  The  translation  of  the  two  passages  is  from  Bayard  Taylor^s  traasla- 
tion  of  Goethe's  FausU 
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He  expresses  himself  more  fnllj  in  a  letter  to  Schiller  (in 
1800),^  where  he  writes:  "I  think  that  everything  that  is 
done  hy  genias  as  genins  is  done  unconsciously.  A  person  of 
genius  can  also  act  rationally,  with  reflection,  from  convictioD, 
but  this  is  all  done,  as  it  were,  indirectly.  No  work  of  genius 
can  be  improved,  or  be  freed  from  its  faults  by  reflection  and 
its  immediate  results,  but  genius  can,  by  means  of  reflection 
and  action,  be  gradually  raised,  in  so  far  as  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce exemplary  works."  The  fullest,  most  accurate,  and  hence 
the  most  incontrovertible  delineation  of  the  poetic,  creative 
faculty,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  true,  divinely  inspired  poet, 
has  been  given  by  Grillparzer;^  and,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
wrote  his  ''Ahnfrau"  and  his  "  Goldenes  Yliess,"  genius 
must  ever  have  worked,  and  must,  accordingly,  have  been  the 
way  in  which  Shakespeareworked. 

The  fact  that  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  the  productions  of 
this  kind  of  unconscious,*  instinctive  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
proved  also  hy  outward  or  historical  indications.  It  is  espe- 
cially substantiated  by  the  well-known  remark  of  his  editors, 
Heminge  and  Gondell,  and  corroborated  by  B.  Jonson,  that 
*'  he  scarcely  blotted  a  line."  It  was  precisely  the  same  with 
Walter  Scott,  who  only  spoilt  his  work  by  striking  out  or 
altering  passages,  as  is  proved  by  his  existing  manuscripts. 
It  is  certain,  both  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Scott,  that  they 
worked  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  how  otherwise  are  we  to 
interpret  Heminge's  and  Condeirs  assurance,  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare,  that  "his  mind  and  hand  went  together,"  or 
Webster's  assertion  regarding  the  ''  right  happy  and  copious 
industry  of  Mr.  Shakespeare  "  ?  The  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
— ^like  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott — were  the  result  of  the 
happy  thought  of  a  moment.  *  Shakespeare's  dramas  were 
poured  forth  in  one  mighty  flow,  they  were  not — like  Goethe's 
"  Faust " — given  to  the  world  piecemeal,  and  did  not  take 
long  years  to  be  worked  into  one  whole,  or,  like  Goethe's 
*'  Iphigenia,"  remodelled  three  times  before  the  satisfactory 
form  was  found.^     This  rapidity  of  production  also  accounts 

^  See  Correswmdence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  translated  from  the 
3rd  ed.  of  the  German  by  L.  Dora  Schmitx,  under  date  of  April  6, 1801. 

*  Grillparger's  Werke,  2  Ansg.,  x.  pp.  76  ff.,  96, 119  ff.,  124. 

'  This  point  mnst  be  the  more  emphasised  as  Biimelin  and  others  have 
maintained  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  number  of  scenes,  and  then,  like  a 
metiewr  en  pageSy  strung  the  saenes  together  as  occasion  required. 

T 
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for  the  many  small  inaccuracies  and  contradictions — parti- 
cnlarlj-  as  regards  dates — which  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
altered.^  Even  where  Shakespeare  "  newlj  corrected  and 
augmented  "  his  dramas,  it  was  invariably  more  a  partial 
remodelling  than  a  quibbling  or  laborious  polishing  up  of  the 
diction  or  verse ;  atid,  besides,  the  corrections  were  certainly 
done  more  with  a  view  of  occasionally  dishing  up  something' 
new  for  the  public  than  from  any  wish  of  his  ovni  to  make 
improvements.  Like  Lord  Byron,  it  was  probably  more  to 
his  liking  and  easier  for  him  to  write  something  fresh  than  to 
remodel  an  old  work ;  this  would,  moreover,  be  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  his  acknowledged  rapidity  of  production.'  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare's  and  Scott's 
works,  in  all  essential  points,  have  the  same  merits  and  the 
same  defects  in  common — that  is  to  say,  merits  and  defects 
that  are  necessarily  the  result  of  this  style  of  composition. 
Among  the  defects  we  may  mention,  by  way  of  example,  every 
now  and  again  a  looseness  in  the  connection,  a  want  of  sym- 
metry in  the  development  of  the  plot,  at  times  episodical 
breadth,  and  at  times  again  a  hurried  ending.  As  regards 
the  last-mentioned  point,  we  need  only  compare  the  con- 
cluding scene  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  its 
sudden,  unsatisfactorily  motived  change  of  character,  with 
Scott's  "  Woodstock  "  and  his  "  Anne  of  Geierstein."  Scott 
in  his  "  Diary  "  himself  exclaims  :  **  But  how  to  get  my  catas- 
trophy  packed  into  the  compass  allotted  for  it  ?  There  is  no 
help  for  it — I  must  make  a  tour  de  force,  and  annihilate  both 
time  and  space."'  Accordingly  those  German  aesthetic  writers 
{of  the  stricter  school)  who  regard  Shakespeare's  dramas 
as  organic  works  of  art  of  faultless  perfection,  even  down  to 
the  smallest  details,  and,  in  fact,  find  every  iota  in  perfect 
harmony  with  this  aesthetic  system,  unquestionably  go  too  far 
in  their  endeavours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  genius  is 
not  merely  an  innate  creative  faculty,  but  that  it  also  possesses 
an  instinctive  consciousness  of  art.  But  in  a  genius,  as 
Goethe  has  shown  us,  this  consciousness  of  art,  this  innate 

»  Compare  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  Preface  to  Twelfth  Night  (Clarendon  Press 
Edition),  p.  xv.,  and  Preface  to  As  You  Like  It  (Clarendon  Press  Kditioo), 

p.  y\, 

3  Compare  Knight,  Wm,  Shahpere ;  a  Bicma/phy,  p.  283. 

'  Lockbart,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  qf  Sir  W,  Scott,  Bart.    New  edition  ia 
0D8  vol.,  Edinburgh,  1845,  p.  699. 
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aense  of  regularity,  is  also  capable  of  refinement  and  elevation 
of  thought  by  means  of  reflection.  But  how  little  this  out- 
-ward  regularity  and  appreciation  of  art,  laboriously  acquired, 
is  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  creative  faculty  of  genius  is 
nowhere  more  evident — at  least  in  the  domain  of  English 
literature — than  in  Ben  Jonson's  works.  One  other  trait 
'which  Shakespeare  and  Scott  have  in  common,  resulting 
in  fact  from  their  method  of  composition,  is  that  they  looked 
upon  their  works  with  a  considerable  amount  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  they  both,  to  use  an  expression  of  Scott's,  used  them 
merely  as  ''gold  mines/'  Barely  have  poets  watched  cele- 
brity and  immortality  advancing  towards  them  with  more 
apparent  indifference  than  did  Scott  and  Shakespeare. 
Pope's  severe  lines  on  Shakespeare  apply  equally  to  both 
men : — 

Shakspear  (whom  yon  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight.  ° 

Our  object  here,  however,  is  not  to  offer  a  critical  estimate 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  but  simply  to  give  an  historicq- 
literary  and  philological  account  of  them  ;  we  have  not  got  to 
consider  them  as  the  outpourings  of  divine  inspiration,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  examine  them  from  their  most  human  and 
outward  aspect. 

In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  already  been  stated  that  in 
Shakespeare's  day  dramatic  poetry  had  not  yet  come  to  be 
considered  a  legitimate  branch  of  literature.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  the  change  of  public  opinion  and  of  circumstances 
in  this  respect,  is  iJporded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (1545-161 7), 
for  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  day  that  the  foundation  of  this 
world-renowned  library  was  laid.  Bodley  is  said  to  have  un- 
hesitatingly shown  his  contempt  for  dramatic  poetry  by  de- 
claring that  such  "  riffe  raffes "  as  plays  should  never  be 
admitted  into  his  library.  And  in  our  day  it  is  the  original 
editions  of  the  Elizabethan  dramas  that  are  considered  the  price- 
less treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library !  In  Shakespeare's  day 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  playwright  to  sell  his  work  to  some 

*  ItnUaiumd  from  Horace,  Bk.  ii.,  EpistU  I,  69-72. 
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theatrical  company ;  tbereapon  it  became  the  company's  sole 
property,  and  the  literary  possession  was  guarded  with  the- 
ntmost  jealoQsy.  Bat  although  the  author  thus  renounced 
the  right  to  have  his  work  printed,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  public  should  evince  a  desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  play» 
they  had  seen  acted,  and  to  have  them  black  on  white  to  take 
to  their  homes.  This  desire  could,  of  course,  be  gratified  only 
in  an  illegal  manner — that  is  to  say,  only  by  the  plays  being 
taken  down  in  shorthand  writing  during  the  performances,, 
and  then  published  surreptitiously  by  some  enterprising  book- 
seller with  a  more  than  ordinarily  elastic  conscience.  Bonian 
and  Walley,  in  the  Preface  to  their  edition  of  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida"  (1609),  express  themselves  quite  frankly  on  the 
subject  of  their  piratical  proceeding  :  "  But  thank  Fortune  for 
the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  pos- 
sessors' wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather 
than  been  prayed."  Of  jbM  the  publishers  Pavier  seems  ta 
have  carried  on  this  predatory  system  most  extensively.  Pos- 
terity has,  however,  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  these 
piratical  editors,  for  had  it  not  been  for  them  little  or  na 
knowledge  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
would  have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  had  it  not  been  for 
them  we  should  probably  have  had  no  Shakespeare,  and  we 
have  here  an  instemce,  in  the  literary  domain,  of  what  has  been 
so  often  proved  in  the  political  domain,  that  the  world  baa 
progressed  principally  through  wrong-doing.  For,  naturally, 
the  editions  thus  surreptitiously  published  were  most  defective 
and  distorted,  and  hence  the  authors  were  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  not  only  to  consent  to  their  plays  being  printed,  but 
took  care  that  they  were  published  in  proper  form,  and  the 
theatrical  companies  were  ultimately  unable  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition. The  course  which  things  took  is  obvious  from  name- 
rous  proofs.  Thus  Marston,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Malcon- 
tent "  (1604),  says :  "  Onely  one  thing  afflicts  me  :  to  thinke 
that  scenes  invented  meerely  to  be  spoken,  should  be  infor- 
cively  published  to  be  read,  and  that  the  least  hurt  I  can 
receive  is  to  do  my  selfe  the  wrong.  But  since  others  other- 
wise would  doe  me  more,  the  least  inconvenience  is  to  be 
accepted."  Two  years  later  Marston  again  says,  in  the  Pre- 
face (To  my  Equall  Header)  to  his  '*  Parasitaster  " :  <*  If  any 
shall  wonder  why  I  print  a  Coraedie,  whose  life  rests  much 
in  the  actor's  voice,  let  such  know  that  it  cannot  avoide 
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pablishing;  let  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I 
iiave  been  my  owne  setter  oat."  Thomas  Heywood,  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  "  If  Yon  Know  Not  Me  Yon  Enow  Nobody  " 
<1623) '  says  :— 

Some  bj  Stenography  drew 
The  plot,  put  it  in  print  (scaroe  one  word  true) 
And  in  that  lameneM  it  hath  limp*d  so  long, 
The  Author  now,  to  vindicate  that  wrong, 
Hath  took  the  pains  upright  upon  its  feet 
To  teach  it  walk :  so  please  you,  sit  and  see  'l' 

And  in  the  Preface  to  Heywood*8  "  Rape  of  Lncreoe  "  (1630), 
finally,  we  find  a  similar  remark:  ''For  thoagh  some  have 
used  %  doable  sale  of  their  labours,  first  to  the  stage  and  after 
to  the  press,  for  my  own  part  I  here  proclaim  myself  ever 
iaithfal  to  the  first,  and  never  gailty  of  the  last;  yet  since 
«ome  of  my  plays  have  (unknown  to  me,  and  withpnt  any  of 
my  direction)  accidentally  come  into  the  printer's  hands,  and, 
therefore,  so  corrupt  and  mangled  (copied  only  by  the  ear) 
that  I  have  been  as  nnable  to  know  them  as  ashamed  to 
challenge  them,"  &c.  The  position  assumed  by  the  theatrical 
companies  ip  regard  to  the  matter  is  obvious  from  an  entry 
in  Henslowe's  Diary,^  according  to  which  a  printer  is  induced, 
hy  the  offer  of  a  fee  of  40^.,  to  refrain  from  printing  ''  Patient 
Orissill,"  by  H.  Chettle,  T»  Dekker,  and  W.  Haughton. 

The  form  in  which  all  of  the  pirated,  as  well  as  the  genuine 
single  editions  of  dramas  were  published,  was  the  well-known 
«mall  quarto,  and  they  are  therefore  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Quartos.  The  volumes  vary  in  length  between  6|4- 
and  7|4  inches,  in  breadth  between  44-|  and  5^^  inches/ 
This  form  was  very  suitable  for  books  of  light  poetic  ware, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  convenient  for  distribution  among 
the  people.     The  price — when  compared  with  the  standard 

^  Published  by  Collier  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  yi.  if. 

^  The  words  acarce  one  word  true  prove  that  stenography  was  yerj  far 
irom  havinii^  attained  the  perfection  it  has  reached  in  our  oay.  With  regard 
<o  the  brachjgraphy  of  that  day,  discovered  by  Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  and 
improved  by  Peter  Bales  (bom  1547),  compare  Nash's  Summers  Last  Will 
4md  Teetament,  in  Dodsley  (ed.  Haslitt,  viii.  41  fT.),  with  Collier's  note.  As 
is  evident  from  Webster's  The  Devil's  Law  Case  (iv.  2,  29  ff.),  interesting 
legal  cases  were  also  taken  down  in  shorthand,  in  order  to  furnish  material 
^r  "  scurvy  pamphlets  "  and  "  lewd  ballads." 

*  Edited  by  Collier,  p.  167. 

*  According  to  Justin  Winsor's  Superintendents  Monthly  Reports, 
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of  our  present  cheap  literature— was  certainly  not  as  low  a» 
might  have  been  expected  ;  according  to  the  Preface  in  some- 
(not  all!)  of  the  copies  of  the  quartos  of  "Troilus  and 
Cressida "  (1609),  the  price  of  a  copy  was  a  "  testeme,"  i.c^ 
6d,,  or,  according  to  our  present  value,  about  half-a-ci*own. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  all  the  quartos  were  of 
equal  value,  and  whether  there  may  not  have  been  cheaper 
copies,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  number  of  sheets,  or 
according  to  some  other  arrangement  of  the  publisher/  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case,  this  much  is  certain,  that  th& 
quartos  were,  and  were  meant  to  be  accessible  to  all  the 
difFerent  strata  of  society,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conceive 
them  as  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  amoBg  the 
"chapbooks,  ballads,  and  broadsides."  On  the  other  hand^ 
this  small  form  of  book  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  but 
little  able  to  withstand  the  destructive  influences  of  time; 
the  pages  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  lightly-bound  little 
volumes,  scattered  abroad  among  the  people,  would  readily 
get  detached  and  lost.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  total  number  of  the  quartos  of  Shakespeare's  plays  (i.e. 
copies,  not  editions)  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  th^ 
number  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  folios  that 
exist.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  quartos  published — again  copies  merely — 
for  we  have  no  knowledge  how  many  copies  usually  formed 
an  edition.^  Neil'  has  calculated  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  death,  there  had  appeared  between  sixty  and 
sixty-five  editions  of  his  works,  including  the  Poems ;  many 
of  the  dramas  were  received  with  so  much  favour  that  new 
editions  had  repeatedly  to  be  issued.*  Now,  if  we  reckon  but 
sixty  editions,  and  that  every  edition  represented  300  copies, 

*  Bolton  Comey,  The  Prices  of  the  Shakespeare  Qtiarios^  in  iV,  and  Q.y 
1865,  Aug.  12,  No.  189,  p.  124;  Dr.  Brinsiey  Nich«ilson  in  N.  and  Q., 
4th  S.,  vol.  v.,  p.  490,  and  4th  S.,  vol.  vi.  (July  2, 1870),  p.  1 1. — Thornbury, 
Shakeapeare^s  England,  i.  53. 

^  From  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  Chettle's  Patient  Griasill  was  naid 
408,y  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  size  of  an  edition  amounted  to 
500  copies,  ana  that  the  price  of  a  copy  was  Id, ;  for  the  40s.  would  exactly 
cover  the  expense  of  480  copies,  i,e.  close  upon  the  whole  edition. 

*  Neil,  Snakespere  ;  a  Critical  Biography ^  p.  69. 

^  Compare  Life-Time  Editions  in  Ouilinet  (4th  ed.),  pp.  821-329 ;  accord* 
jng  to  Halliwell-Phillipps  there  were  seventy  or  seventy-one  editions,  indud'- 
ing  the  Poems.    See  7%«  Copyright  Entries,  /.c,  pp.  379-381. 
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then,  dnring  Shakespeare's  lifetime  no  less  than  18,000 
copies  of  those  works  of  his  which  had  been  printed  were  dis- 
tribated  among  the  people.  This  is  a  very  considerable 
namber  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  fluent  reading  was  confined 
to  a  far  smaller  portion  of  the  public  than  it  is  nowadays. 
The  quartos  fetch  a  high  price  now,  although,  of  course,  their 
value  varies  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  existing 
copies  of  the  respective  drama,  or  according  to  the  faultless 
or  well-preserved  condition  of  the  copy,  there  being  a  great 
difference  between  them.  A  second  copy  of  the  first  quarto 
of  '*  Hamlet "  (1603),  discovered  in  Dublin,  which  we  shall 
have  to  refer  to  again  presently,  was  purchased  by  Halliwell 
for  £120,  whereas  tho  quarto  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  (1600,  James  Bobei'ts)  was  bought  in  1865  for  £23, 
and  the  quarto  of  "  Henry  V.'*  (of  1608)  was  bought  in  1864 
for  £12.  The  quarto  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (1636),  of 
which  only  two  perfect  copies  exist,  was  purchased  in  1871 
for  £55,^  and  the  quarto  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  (1598) 
fetched  as  much  as  £346  IO9.  The  highest  price  yet  fetched 
by  a  Shakespeare  quarto — as  far  as  we  know — is  £350,  which 
was  given  at  Daniel's  auction  in  1864  for  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  of  1596. 

Apart  from  the  Poems  there  are  quarto  editions  of  sixteen 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas  (including  "  Pericles  "  and  taking 
the  two  Parts  of  "  Henry  IV."  as  one  play)  ;  fifteen  of  these 
were  published  dnring  his  lifetime,  that  of  '*  Othello  "  a  few 
years  after  his  death  (1622).  The  other  dramas  were  all 
first  published  in  the  Folio  of  1623.  The  fifteen  dramas  pub- 
lished during  the  poet's  lifetime  are :  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Richard  II.,"  "Henry  IV."  (first  and  second 
Parts),  "Henry  v.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  "Troilusand  Cressida," 
"Titus  Andronicus,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Hamlet,"  "  King 
Lear,"  and  "Pericles."'*      These  quartos  are  all  printed  in 

'  Aihenaum,  1871,  i.  240.— Compare  the  Bibliography  in  Allibone, 
under  Shakeapeare, 

>  [HaUiweli  ?]  A  Brief  Hand-Lisi  of  the  Early  Quarto  Editions  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakeapearf,  Lrmdon,  I860.  Compare  Cataloaue  of  the  Shakespeare 
Museum  at  Stratford,  p.  256,  No.  1092;  Floaj,  On  the  Quarto  Editions  of 
Shakespeart^s  Works  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  ShaJcspere  Society,  i. 
40-50;    A  Bibliography  of  the   Original   Quartos  and  Folios  of  Shake- 
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Roman  letters,  not  a  single  one  in  black-letter  type.  Collier^ 
has  published  exact  reprints  of  the  title-pages  of  the 
earliest  of  these  editions,  together  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions. That  the  pompous  style  of  the  title-pages  was  purely 
the  work  of  the  publishers,  and  that  they  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  author's  wishes  in  this  respect,  is  proyed 
by  the  annoyance  expressed  on  the  subject  by  Nash  in  his 
"Pierce  Penniless."*  Nash  there  complains  that  while  he 
was  in  the  country  the  publisher  had  placed  one  of  these  pre- 
posterous title-pages  in  front  of  his  book,  and  resolves  that 
the  second  edition  shall  be  provided  with  a  perfectly  simple 
one.  He  writes  to  his  publisher :  "  Now,  this  is  that  I  woulde 
have  you  to  do  in  this  second  edition.  First,  cut  ofE  that 
longtayled  title,  and  let  mee  not,  in  the  forefront  of  my 
booke,  make  a  tedious  mountebank's  oration  to  the  reader, 
when  in  the  whole  there  is  nothing  praise-worthie.''  Collier's 
facsimiles,  however,  have  lost  their  interest  since  Halliwell, 
between  the  years  1861-67,  had  facsimile  reprints  made  of  all 
the  plays  that  had  appeared  in  quarto.  These  reprints  are, 
however,  not  altogether  free  from  faults  ;  "  they  were  traced 
by  the  hand  and  the  tracing  transferred  to  stone."  Unfortu- 
nately the  editor  limited  the  number  of  these  reprints  of  each 
play  to  fifty  copies,  and  of  these  again  nineteen  copies  of  each 
play  were  destroyed,  so  that  only  thirty-one  copies  of  each 
was  preserved.  It  is  obvious — apart  from  the  high  price  of 
these  facsimile  reprints — such  a  small  number  of  copies  could 
net  satisfy  the  demand  in  England  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
other  countries,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  under- 
taking which  might  have  been  so  important  and  advantageous 
for  the  study  of  Shakespeare  has  thus  ended  merely  in  gratify- 
ing the  fancy  of  bibliophiles.^   Halliwell  has  also  had  facsimUe 

speare,  ttfith  Partiadar  Reference  to  Copies  in  America.  By  Justin  Winsnr, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  With  Sixty-two  Heliotype 
Facsimiles.     Boston  and  XiOndon,  1875. 

^  On  the  Earliest  Quarto  Editions  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  ill,  58-83. 

^  £(1.  Collier,  p.  xili.  ff. 

'  Of  these  there  are  altogether  fifty-four  small  volumes,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  Halliwell's  Shake^eariana^  1867,  pp.  37-51,  and  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch,  x.  387  ff.  Compare  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  ii.  394,  and  iii.  414. 
Besides  this  collection  of  Halliweirs  there  are  other  photo-lithographic  fac- 
similes of  single  plays;  for  instance,  that  of  Much  Ado (1600)  published  by 
Staunton,  1864  (see  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  i  420);  facsimiles  of  the  two 
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reprints  made  of  the  quartos  of  "  Yenns  and  Adonis  "  and  of 
*^  Lucrece/*  and  appended  these  to  the  above  list  of  dramas 
under  the  same  conditions.  Since  then,  at  the  instigation  of 
Dr.  Fomiral],  of  Mr.  Griggs,  and  Mr.  Prcetorias,  a  series  of 
photo-lithographic  facsimiles  of  the  qoartos  have  been  made ; 
and  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  advance  made 
from  facsimile  reprints  to  facsimiles  traced  bj  the  hand,  and 
thence  to  photo-lithographic  facsimiles. 

Which  of  the  quartos  have  to  be  considered  pirated  editions 
and  which  genuine  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer, 
for,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  outward  evidence,  we  have  to 
rely  solely  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  text,  and  its 
relation  to  that  of  the  folio,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  any  absolutely  certain  results.  Knight  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
occupied,  between  the  years  1597  and  ItlOO,  in  publishing  his 
works  in  their  proper  form,  but  that  after  1600  he  ceased 
doing  so,  probably  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  bis  ''  fellows  "  at  the  theatre.  The  subjoined  chronological 
survey  will  serve  to  place  the  subject  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
possible :  ^ — 

1697* — Three  quartos,  all  without  the  poet's  name :  Borneo 
and  Juliet  (Danter) ;  Richard  IL  (Valentine  Simmes  for  Andrew 
Wise)  ;  and  Richard  HI.  (Valentine  Sims  for  Andrew  Wise). 

1688. — Two  quartos:  Henry  IV.,  First  Part  (P[eter] 
Sfhort]  for  Andrew  Wise),  and  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (W[illiam] 
W[aterson]  for  Cuthbert  Busby)  ;  the  first  without,  the  second 
with  the  poet*8  name. 

1600. — Eight  quartos,  with  the  poet's  name,  except  the 
last  two  to  be  mentioned  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (V[alen- 
tine]  S[immes]  for  Andrew  Wise)  ;  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (for  Thomas  Fisher)  ;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
(James  Roberts)  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (James  Roberts)  ; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice   (J[ames]     R[obert8]   for  Thomas 

HamUt  auartos,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1858  and  1859,  forty  copies  of 
each,  ana  given  away  by  him  as  presents ;  further,  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the 
Sonnets  and  of  A  Lovers  Complaini  (1609),  Lond.,  J.  U.  Smith,  1870;  see 
Shakespeare-Jahrhuch,  v.  381};  lastly,  a  facsimile  reprint  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  (1599)  and  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (the  so-called  Isham  Reprints^ 
by  Charles  Edmonds,  Lond.,  1870).  Compare  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  vi. 
364  and  373. 

^  Wm.  Skakspere  ;  a  Biography ,  p.  375. 

*  Compare  Dowden's  Shakspere,  p.  31. 
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Heyes)  ;  Henry  W.^  Second  Fart  (V[alentine]  S[immes]  for 
Andrew  Wise  and  Wm.  Aspley)  ;  Henry  V,  (Thomas  Creede 
for  Tho.  Millington  and  John  Busbj)  ;  Titus  Andronicus 
(J[ames]  R[obert8]  for  Edw.  White). 

1602. — Ono  quarto,  with  the  poet's  name :  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  (Tfhomas]  Cfreede]  for  Arthur  Johnson). 

1603. — One  quarto,  with  the  poet's  name:  Hamlet  (for 
N[icholas]  L[ingJ  and  John  Trundell). 

1608* — One  quarto,  with  the  poet's  name  :  King  Lear  (for 
Nathaniel  Butter). 

1809. — Two  quartos,  both  with  the  poet's  name :  TroUus 
and  Oressida  (G.  Eld  for  R.  Bonian  and  H.  Wallej)  ;  Pericles 
(for  Henry  Gosson). 

1622. — One  quarto,  with  the  poet's  name  :  Othello  (N.  O. 
for  Thomas  Walkley). 

These,  of  course,  are  not  all  of  the  quartos,  merely  the 
editiones  principes^  but  one  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  one  and 
the  same  year  there  appeared  two  editions  of  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  as  well  as  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  that  the  two  editions  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
were  printed  in  the  same  office  for  different  publishers.  That 
the  dates  of  these  editiones  prindpes  do  not  furnish  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  time  when  the  dramas  were  written  (except, 
of  conrse,  the  terminus  ad  quern)  must  also  expressly  be 
stated,  although  it  may  seem  superfluous,  and  indeed  self* 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  above.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
invariable  phenomenon  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  that  not  only  dramatic  works,  but  works  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  often  existed  in  manuscript  for  years  before 
they  could  be  printed.  This  may  partly  have  been  owing  to 
the  custom  of  the  day  that  a  book  could  not  be  published 
unless  under  distinguished  patronage.  However,  this  would 
not  apply  to  the  quartos  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  for  not  a 
single  one  of  them  was  dedicated  to  anyone.  In  the  case  of 
the  pirated  editions  this  would,  of  course,  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, and  the  genuine  quartos  were  not  dedicated  to  anyone 
because,  as  already  said,  they  were  not  considered  as  within 
the  province  of  actual  literature.  The  delay  in  printing  plays 
arose  unquestionably  from  there  being  legal  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  as  well  as 
of  the  theatrical  companies,  to  their  being  printed. 
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That  Shakespeare  can  have  personally  conducted  the  print- 
ing of  several  of  the  qnartos  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  to  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  text;  for  even  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  differences  as  r^^rds  accuracy  and  care* 
fulness  in  the  printing,  and  a  more  or  less  authentic  repro- 
duction of  the  text,  still  the  differences  are  not  so  important 
as  to  make  it  appear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  poet  must  him- 
self have  attended  to  the  printing  of  the  better  quartos.  It 
is  possible  that  the  differences  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  spurious  quartos  were  printed  from  shorthand  notes, 
whereas  those  considered  genuine  were  printed  from  th& 
manuscripts  handed  to  the  printers  by  the  theatrical  com- 
panies ;  and  these  manuscripts  were  possibly,  or  rather  pro- 
bably, mere  transcripts  from  the  original,  or  had  been  put 
together  piecemeal  from  the  parts  written  out  for  the  different 
actors.  On  the  title-page  of  the  second  quarto  of  "  Hamlet " 
(1604)  we  do  indeed  find  the  words  "  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  coppie,"  but  this  statement  does  not  prove  that 
the  poet  himself  superintended  the  printing.  The  legitimate 
proprietors  of  the  "  true  and  perfect  coppie  "  were  the  thea- 
trical company  ;  how  the  publisher  obtained  it  from  them  i& 
as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  No  convincing  reason  seems  ta 
exist  anywhere  for  assuming  that  the  poet  superintended  the 
publication  of  any  of  his  works.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
quartos,  without  exception,  show  carelessnesses  and  mistakes: 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  account  which  Skottowe^  gives  of 
them  cannot  be  said  to  be  exaggerated.  The  fact  that  none 
of  the  quartos  (with  the  single  exception  of  "  Othello'')  are 
divided  into  acts  and  scenes  must  not  be  accounted  a  matter  of 
carelessness,  but  entrances  are  frequently  marked  of  persons 
who  take  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  stage,  whereas  other 
persons,  whose  entrances  are  nowhere  mentioned,  take  part  in 
the  action ;  exits  are  frequently  marked  at  wrong  points ; 
very  few  stage  directions  are  met  with  ;  speeches  are  frequently 
assigned  to  wrong  characters,  and  sometimes  even  the  name 
of  the  actor,  who  performed  the  part,  is  inserted  in  the  text 
instead  of  that  of  the  dramatis  persona.  The  orthography  is- 
wretched  throughout — i.e.,  irregular  and  arbitrary ;  no  prin- 
ciple or  method  is  at  all  recognizable,  and  hence  to  retain  or 
to  restore  the  text,  as  has  repeatedly  been  attempted,  is  quite- 

'  Life  of  Shakespeare,  i.  82  fT. 
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impracticable  and  useless.  Uncommon  words  are  deformed 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition ;  prose  is  often 
printed  as  verse,  and  verse  as  frequently  in  prosa  Would 
all  this  have  occurred  to  so  great  an  extent  if  Shakespeare 
had  himself  furnished  the  printer  with  the  original  manu- 
script, and  had  revised  the  proof-sheets  before  the  works  were 
finally  published  P  The  later  editions,  according  to  Skottowe, 
surpass  the  earlier  ones  in  errors  of  all  kinds.  But  in  spite 
of  their  defects,  the  quartos  are  an  invaluable  and  indispen- 
sable means  for  restoring  the  Shakespearean  text,  naj,  in 
some  cases  they  offer  a  distinctly  better  and  more  original 
text  than  even  the  folio  :  for  instance,  the  quarto  edition  of 
-**  Hamlet "  of  1604,  and  perhaps  the  quarto  of  "  Richard  III." ' 
Even  in  the  least  favourable  csises  the  quartos  afford  a  means 
— not  hastily  to  be  rejected — for  emending  the  folio. 

The  mighty  rise  of  the  drama,  its  growth  in  importance 
tkud  consideration,  is  reflected  even  in  its  most  outward  form. 
Dramas  very  soon  laid  claim  to  be  termed  *'  works,"  and  the 
quarto  form  developed  into  the  folio,  which  had  previously 
been  the  sacred  and  privileged  form  for  the  works  of  scholars, 
more  particularly  for  theological  works.  In  this  sense  it  may 
be  said  that  with  the  folio  edition  the  drama  was  admitted 
into  the  actual  sphere  of  literature.  Ben  Jonson,  the  ambi- 
tious and  pretentious,  who,  when  in  good  humour,  liked  em- 
phatically to  style  himself  ^'the  poet,"^  was  the  first  to 
accomplish  the  transition,  by  issuing  in  1616  (the  year  of 
•Shakespeare's  death)  a  folio  edition  of  his  dramatic  works. 
Sir  John  Suckling,  in  his  "  Sessions  of  the  Poets,''  makes 
Ben  Jonson  say  : — 

That  he  deserred  the  bays. 
For  his  were  called  Works,  where  others  were  but  Flaies.' 

After  thf»  folio  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  there  appeared  in 
1623  (the  year  in  which  Shakespeare's  widow  died)  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  then  the  folio  of  Beaumont 
ajid  Fletcher  (1647),  of  Killigrew  (Comedies  and  Tragedies) 
in  1664  and  (Four  New  Plays)  in  1666,  of  Davenant  in  1673, 

'  See,  in  reference  to  this,  Delias  in  the  Shakespeare^ahrbueh,  vii.  124- 
169,  who  takes  an  opposite  view. 

*  Conversations  toiin  Wm.  DrumTnond,  ed.  Laing,  p.  38. 

»  The  Poems,  Plays,  and  other  Remains  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  A  new 
edition.     London,  1874. ,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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and  lastly,  of  Dryden  in  1701-1706.  Prynne  saya :  "Some 
Play-books  are  growne  Qaarto  into  Folio ;  which  yet  beare  so- 
good  a  price  and  sale,  that  1  cannot  but  with  grief e  relate  it. 

Shackspeers  [«c]  PJaies  are  printed  in  the  best  Crowne- 

paper,  far  better  than  most  Bibles."*  The  excellent  crown 
paper  here  mentioned — we  may  at  this  opportunity  state — 
was  in  all  probability  of  German  manufacture,  from  John 
Spielmann's  famous  paper-mills  at  Dartford;  hence  the 
Germans  may  even,  in  this  respect,  claim  to  have,  in  the  first 
folio,  stood  in  a  certain  connection  with  the  great  poet.^ 
And  not  only  as  regards  the  first  folio,  for,  no  doubt,  the- 
paper  used  for  the  quartos  had  been  manufactured  at  Spiel- 
mann's  mill,  and  there  is  some  degree  of  probability  in  Her* 
mann  Kurz*s  conjecture  that  Shakespeare  himself  may  have- 
used  Dartford  paper  for  his  literary  work.' 

The  first  Folio,  as  is  well  known,  was  published  by  Shake- 
speare's "fellows,"  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  and 
by  them  was  dedicated  to  their  Highnesses  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  And  of  Montgomery,  "  the  incomparable  paire- 
of  brethren,"  becanse  they  had  shown  the  poet  special  favour- 
during  his  lifetime.^     That  this  edition  was  an  important 

^  In  Fanner's  Esmv^  &c.,  Srd  ed.,  p.  33;  Malcne's  Shakespeare,  by  Bos- 
well  (1S21),  i.  320;  liigleby,  Shakeapear^s  Centurie  qf  Prayee,  p.  195. 

^  According  to  Bye,l.c.,  p.  Ixxil ,  Spielmann  was  bom  at  Lindau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constanoe,  and  sobseqaently  settled  at  Dartford,  where  he  erected  his 
paper-mill  in  1588.    He  was  appointed  ''jeweller  to  the  Queen's  Majestie,'^' 
and  in  1589  was  granted  a  licence  "  fur  the  gathering  of  all  manner  of 
linen  ragges."    He  employed  no  less  than  €00  men,  and  thousands  of  per^ 
sons  flocked  to  see  the  paper-mill  set  np  by  the  foreigner,  for  in  England 
hitherto  there  had  been  only  a  few  and  unsuccessful  attempts  made  in  the- 
manufaeture  of  paper.    Thomas  Churchyard  wrote  a  very  curious  poem 
describing  Spielmann's  paper-mill  and  the  blessings  of  paper  in  1588,  and- 
in  1605  the  great  paper  manufacturer  was  created  a  knight  by  James  I. 
Bpielmann  died  in  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  IJWford.    In  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  (iv.  7)  Jack  Cade  denounces  the  paper-mill. 
He  says  to  Lord  Say :  ''  Whereas  hrfore  our  forefathers  had  no  other  hooks- 
hut  the  score  and  the  tdUy,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  he  used,  and,  contrary 
to  the  king,  kis  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.'* 

*  Compare  Zomlin,  7\oo  Additional  Notes  on  the  Play  qf  Henry  VL,  Part 
//.,  uiThe  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  ir,  50-56. 

*  See,  with  regard  to  the  first  folio.  2he  First  Edition  of  Shakespeare^. 
1623,  in  The  Betrospeetive  Review,  vol.  i.  ^  Collier,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal 
Actors,  pp.  65-69.  According  to  a  ooi^ecture  often  made,  the  Dedication 
snd  Preface  were  written  hyu,  Jonson.  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,. 
ii.  663  if. 
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undertaking,  not  only  from  a  literary,  but  also  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  no  less 
than  four  publishers  united  in  order  virihtis  unit  is  to  be  eqoal 
to  the  venture  ;  these  were  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  J.  Smeth- 
wick,  and  W.  Aspley,  of  whom  the  second,  in  conjunction 
with  Isaac  Jaggard,  undertook  the  printing.     Whether.  Isaac 
Jaggard  was  in  any  way  related  to  William  Jaggard  does  not 
appear.     The  division  of  the  work  among  two  editors,  four 
publishers,  and  two  printers  may  probably  account  for  the 
many  irregularities  and  want  of  connection  as  regards  form, 
paging,  &c,,  which  the  folio  exhibits,  and  which  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  inquired  into  or  explained.     Irregularities  in 
form  are  met  with,  in  so  far  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
sheets  consist  of  six  leaves,  whereas  the  two  sheets  gg  in 
**  Henry  IV.,"  Second  Part,  and  in  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet "  con- 
tain eight  each,  and  the  missing  sheet  ii,  between  "  Timon  of 
Athens  "  and  "  Julius  Csssar,"  obviously  possessed  only  four 
leaves  (pj..  101-109).^     The  irregularity  of  the  paging  is  even 
greater.     "  Julius  C»sar  "  begins  with  page  100,  in  place  of 
101,  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  in  "  Hamlet "  the  number  of 
the  page  suddenly  jumps  from  156  to  257,  and  then  continues 
regularly  in  the  second   hundred;  the  numbers  of  several 
pages  are  repeated,  thus  pages  81  and  82  in  '*  Timon  of  Athens ;'" 
whereas  '^Troilus  and  Gressida"  is  almost  wholly  unpaged 
All  this  may  have  arisen  from  carelessness,  but  it  may  also  be 
that  the  printing  was  possibly  being  carried  on  at  the  two 
establishments  simultaneously,  and  not  always  with  the  requi- 
site amount  of  unanimity.     At  all  events,  the  printing  of  so 
large  a  folio  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and 
this  may  explain  the  fact  that  in  one  copy — another  state- 
ment says  two— the  date  given  is  1622.'     Dr.  Brinsley  Nichol- 

^  See  the  Schlegel-TUcl^she  Uehersetzung^  published  by  the  German 
SLakespeare  Society,  x,  322.  xi,  179 ;  N,  and  Q.,  1867,  No.  294,  p.  122. 

^  One  copy  with  the  date  1622  Allibone  has  pointed  out  as  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Mr.  fJ.  Lenox  in  New  York,  and  then  adds  that  Mr.  Lenox  con- 
siders it  possible  that  the  last  2  in  the  date  has  been  changed  from  a  3. 
Where  the  other  supposed  copy  exists  is  not  known,  and  hence  it 
cannot  be  said  what  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  hare  been.  Compare 
(V>Il]cr,  Memoirs  of  the  Principai  Actors,  pp.  65-69.  Of  the  second  folio, 
according  to  Lowndes,  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  copv  with  the  date  1631 
(in  place  of  1632);  Bohn,  however,  does  not  believe  this,  and  oonaidert  the 
statement  to  be  erroneous. — Lowndes- Bohn,  p.  2256.  In  The  Shakespeare 
Sociefi/s  Papers,  i.  3S,  an  anonymous  writer  states  that  there  also  exists  a 
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son  ^  endeay cnrs  to  account  for  the  irregnlarity  of  the  paging  by 
assnming  that  the  three  part-s  of  the  folio— Histories,  Comedies, 
and  Tragedies  —  may  have  been  printed  separately,  and 
arranged  in  snch  a  manner  as  to* be  sold  singly.  He  thinks  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  three  Parts 
have  each  their  separate  pagination  and  signatures,  and  that 
although  the  Comedies,  as  well  as  Histories,  end  each  on  an 
imperfect  quire  (two  or  four  instead  of  the  usual  six  leaves), 
the  succeeding  part  commences  with  a  fresh  quire.  On  the 
other  hand,  however.  Dr.  Nicholson  thinks  the  supposition 
opposed  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  yet,  not  a  single  one  of 
these  three  Parts,  or  even  a  copy  of  the  complete  folio  with 
special  titles  for  the  three  Parts,  has  been  discovered.  He 
further  thinks  it  is  evident  that  the  pieces  were  not  sold  singly 
from  the  fact  that,  when  a  play  ends  about  the  middle  of  a 
sheet  of  six  leaves,  the  next  play  begins  on  the  following 
page,  even  -when  the  previous  work  ends  on  the  first  page  of 
a  leaf.  Dr.  Nicholson  supports  his  hypothesis  by  comparing 
the  folio  editions  of  B.  Jonson's  and  Davenant's  works.  It  is 
nndeniable  that  Jonson's  folio  consists  of  four  separate  parts, 
for,  as  is  obvious  from  his  letters,  Jonson  himself  sent  sepa- 
rate portions  of  his  folio  to  one  of  his  patrons.^  Nevertheless, 
in  his  folio  of  1616  the  paging,  signatures,  and  quiring  are 
continuous  and  regular  throughout.  But  in  the  first  folio  of 
1640  the  paging,  signatures,  and  quiring  begin  afresh  at  the 
''  Epigrams,''  so  that  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
intended,  when  required,  to  sell  the  **  Plays  "  and  "  Epigrams," 
*'  The  Forest,"  and  '* Masques"  separately.  At  the  same  time 
it  vFOuld  have  been  possible  to  sell  any  one  play,  or  "  The 
Epigrams  "  and  "  The  Forest,"  or  either  "  The  King's  or  the 
Queen's  Entertainments  "  or  '*  The  Masques,"  for,  with  the 
exception  of  '*  The  Forest,"  each  has  a  separately  addressed  and 
dated  title-page.  The  arrangement  of  the  second  volume  of  this 

copy  of  the  third  folio  with  the  date  1663,  insteftd  of  1664.  According  to 
AUibone,  there  are  even  several  copies  dated  1663,  and  a  few  with  both 
dates,  1663  and  1664.  Those  of  1663,  of  which  the  Boston  Library,  among 
others,  possesses  a  copy,  do  not  contain  the  seven  doubtful  plays.  See 
Lowndes-Bohn,  p.  2258;  Habbard,  Catalogue  of  the  Barton  Collection 
^Boston,  1878),  p.  2.  Even  more  striking  are  the  differences  as  regards 
dates  in  the  case  of  Milton's  ParacUae  Lost,  Compare  7^  Poetical  Works 
cf  J.  Milton,  ed.  Masson  (1874),  i.  7  ff. 

^  N,  and  Q,y  4th  Series,  vi.,  July  2,  1870,  p.  11. 

^  See  Giiford,  Memoirs  of  B,  Jonson. 
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folio  edition  corresponds  with  this  exactly ;  it  consists  of  fonr 
distinct  parts,  viz.:  1.  '* Bartholomew  Fair,"  "The  Staple  of 
News,"  "The  Devil  is  an  Ass;"  2.  "The  Magnetic  Lady," 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "  The  Sad  Shepherd ;"  3.  "  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,"  "English  Grammar,"  "Timber;"  4.  "Masques," 
"  Underwoods,"  and,  as  an  after  edition,  "  Mortimer."  In 
addition  to  this,  every  play  has  a  special  title-page.  It  is  clear^ 
that  any  such  division  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  book,  and  thus  render  the 
undertaking  the  more  profitable.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  editors  and  publishers  of  Shake- 
speare's  first  folio  may  have  made  some  similar  arrangement. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  asked  whether  such  a  division  of  the 
single  plays  or  parts  of  the  folio  would  not  have  injuriously 
affected  the  sale  of  the  quartos — and  both  Smethwick  and 
Aspley  were  the  proprietors  of  single  quartos — and  indeed 
have  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  price  of  the  work  and 
the  size  of  the  editions — a  question  which,  as  usual,  it  is  easier 
to  ask  than  to  answer.  For  we  are  here  again  without  any 
evidence  whatever.  The  price  of  the  first  folio  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  £1.  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  thinks 
that  each  of  the  three  parts  may  have  cost  about  os.  a  piece, 
and  the  size  of  the  editions  has  been  estimated  at  500  copies 
each,  the  same  as  in  the  subsequent  three  folios ;  hence  the 
undertaking  was  a  pretty  considerable  one,  bearing  in  mind  the 
value  of  money  in  those  days.  Of  these  supposed  500  copies 
about  a  sixth  part  has  come  down  to  us ;  at  least,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  and  antiquary  Thomas  Rodd  (who  died  a 
few  years  ago)  in  1848  made  out  a  catalogue  of  all  the  existing^ 
copies,  and  osdculated  that  there  existed  about  eighty  copies, 
twenty-five  of  which  belonged  to  public  libraries,  while  the 
rest  were  in  the  possession  of  private  persons.^  This  number 
is  not  reached  by  Allibone,^  who  has  made  a  very  careful  list 
of  all  the  copies  that  have  been  offered  for  sale,  together  with 
an  exact  statement  regarding  the  owners,  the  prices,  size,  and 
condition  of  the  copies  in  question,  &c. ;   he  reckons   only 

^  Fennel's  Shakespeare  ReposUcry,  p.  4.  The  late  American  bibliographer^ 
Henry  Stevens,  in  1876  (in  an  oral  communication),  estimated  the  number 
of  the  existing  copies  at  about  150,  as  others  had  been  discovered  of  lata 
years. 

'  Under  Shakespeare. 
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thirtj-seven  sncb  copies,  so  that,  if  we  assnme  the  number  of 
library  copies  as  stationary,  tbe  snm  would  be  siztj-two.  It 
iSy  bowever,  probable  that  Allibone's  list,  meritorious  as  it  maj 
be,  nevertheless  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  the  existing  copies  may  be  close  upon  the 
figure  given  by  Bodd.  In  the  Monthly  Reports  issued  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  Boston  Library,  of  April,  1874,  seventeen 
more  or  less  perfect  copies  of  the  first  folio  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  America ;  of  these,  four  are  in  Boston,  six  in  New 
York,  three  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Newport,  Providence, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  respectively.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  this  list,  too,  is  not  complete.^  The  copies,  of  course, 
vary  very  much  as  regards  preservation  and  beauty ;  in  fact, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  are  not  free  from  defects 
and  artificial  restorations.^  According  to  Boaden*,'  the  title- 
page,  in  particular,  is  often  missing,  especially  in  the  later 
folios,  not  because  it  was  more  exposed  to  being  destroyed 
than  the  other  leaves,  but  because  it  had  been  intentionally 
removed  for  the  sake  of  the  engraving  by  Droeshout,  which 
was  wanted  for  collections  of  portraits.  In  such  cases  the 
most  various  and  ingenious  operations  were  made  to  remedy 
the  defect  and  to  deceive  the  uninitiated.  Another  defect  met 
with — ^according  to  Fennel — is  that  many  copies  have  lost  tbe 
front  page  with  Ben  Jonson's  lines  "  To  the  Reader."  Imper- 
fect copies  have  frequently  been  restored  by  leaves  and  whole 
portions  from  the  second  or  third  folios.  Complete  abd  faultless 
copies — great  value  being  attached  to  the  margins  not  being 
too  much  cut  down^ — ^have  not  only  been  chemically  cleaned 
with  the  utmost  care,  but  have  in  most  cases  been  bound  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner ;  the  famous  actor  Kemble  even 
kept  his  copy  locked  up  in  a  box  of  artistic  manufacture. 

'  Athenaum,  Jnne  6,  1874,  p.  764. 

^  A  humorons  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  copies  of  the  folios 
tare  furnished  with  tbe  rather  uniovely  coating  of  the  dirt  of  centuries  is 
l^ven  by  Steevens  (in  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  ii.  535).  He  ends 
by  saying  that  the  first  folio  is  tbe  most  costly  English  book :  "  For  what 
other  English  voluTne  without  plates^  and  printed  since  the  year  1600,  is  knoum 
to  have  sold  more  than  once /or  £S5  14s.  f**  Drake  adds  :  "  Since  this  note  was 
written,  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  has  produced  the  enormous  price  of  one  hundred 
potatde.'*    Compare  Roxhurghe  Catalagwi,  p.  112,  No.  3786.    And  now  ? ! ! 

'  James  Boaden,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Various  Pictures 
and  Prints  of  Shakespeare  (Lond.,  1824). 

^  The  site  of  the  folio  Taries  between  12}  to  13}  inches  in  height,  and 
ftom  8  to  9  inches  in  breadth. 

u 
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His  oopjy  although  a  restored  one  and  "  inlaid,"  was  formerlj 
considered  the  best,  whereas  at  present  the  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ladj  Burdett-Coatts  (the  so-called  Daniel-Moore  copy) 
is  considered  the  jewel  of  all  the  existing  folios/  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  copy  for  which  the  highest  price  has  yet  been  paid, 
viz.,  no  less  than  £716  2s. !  Boaden,  in  1824,  could  not  sup- 
press his  surprise  at  the  price  given  for  the  costliest  copy  at 
that  time — that  is  to  say,  Kemble*8,  which  was  purchased  for 
only  107  guineas,  whereas  in  our  day  three  or  four  times  as 
much  would  be  given  for  a  well-preserved  copy.  This  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  the  valne  is  less  owing  to  the  general  depre- 
ciation of  money,  than  to  the  bibliomania  among  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  the  artificial  screwing  up  of  the  subject  by  anti- 
quaries and  auctioneers,  who  find  it  only  too  much  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.^     Imperfect  and  less  valuable  copies  are 

'  Compare  The  Timet  newspaper,  July  27,  1864.  Aooordin^  to  Dr. 
Ingleby,  ^  Complete  Ft<w,  p.  22  if,  the  so-called  Bridge  water  copy  in  the 
posjession  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  deserves  to  rank  Ant. 

^  An  account  of  the  proceedings  at  an  auction  of  this  kind,  and  with 
special  reference  to  Fol.l,  is  given  in  The  Athenaum  of  May  4,  1872,  p.  561. 
Compare  also  Sale  of  the  Shakespearian  Library  of  Wm.  Nanaon  Lettsom 
in  The  Athen.,  1865,  ii.  810  (Dec  9);  Shakegpear'ian  Sale  in  The  Aihen,^ 
1867,  ii.  85  ff. ;  The  Athefk,  1868,  i.  75  (a  copy  is  offered  for  £345) ;  The 
Athen.,  1869,  i.  690 ;  N,  and  Q„  4th  Series,  v.,  March  19, 1870,  p.  307  (Fol.  1, 
£360;  Fol.  2,  JS25  10«.;  Fol.  3,  £200;  FoL  4,£20  10«.);  Athen.,  1868,  i.800 
<F.  2,  £-30) ;  Athen.,  1871,  i.  240  (Mr.  Corser's  Library  :  F.  I,  ^6160 ;  F.  2, 
£49  ;  F.  3,  Je77  ;  F.  4,  £\2  ;  Sonnets  (1609),  £45) ;  N.  and  Q.y  4th  Series, 
vii.,Feb.25,  1871, p.  181.  In  r^;^Mm.,March  15, 1873,p.333,B.Quaritch 
offers  for  sale  a  F.  1  (12^  by  8  inches)  for  £200;  F.  1  (122  by  8j  inches. 
Title  and  B.  J  onsen's  verses,  Lines  to  the  Memorie,  &c,  List  of  Actors  and 
a  portion  of  the  last  leaf  in  facsimile),  £90 ;  F.  2  (Title,  Portrait,  and 
Verses  in  facsimile),  £42 ;  F.  2  (quite  perfect),  £72  ;  F.  3  (good  copy),  £200 ; 
F.  3  (wanting  Portrait  and  Title,  Dedication  defective,  otherwise  good,  13§ 
by  8 J  inches),  £48  ;  F.  4  (very  fine.  lAvpe,  clean  copy), £21.  In  T%e  Aikm,, 
Oct.  31,  188."^,  p.  559,  Quaritch  offers  for  sale  two  copies  of  F.  1,  the  one 
for  £700,  the  other  fur  £800 1  A  Fol.  I ,  *Hhe  same  copy  which  brought  only 
£110  5«.  at  Mr.  Dent's  sale,  was  run  up  at  the  sale  of^  the  Perkins  Xjibrary 
(June,  1873)  to  £585,  which  is  the  highest  price  a  Fol.  1  has  ever  fetched, 
excepting  the  Daniel  copy,  which,  in  1864,  was  sold  for  £716."  Athen.,  1873* 
i.  763. — Thomas  Hayes,  in  Manchester,  offers  in  The  Athen.,  1873,  ii.  133, a 
copy  of  F.  1 ,  "  a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy,  from  the  Perkins  Library,  red 
morocco  extra,  £715  "  ;  a  F.  1,  <'  another  copy,  wanting  Title,  Verses,  four 
preliminary  leaves,  and  last  two  leaves,  calf,  £105  "  (expressly  for  the  restora- 
tion of  another  defective  copy) ;  F.  2,  ''fine  copy,  crimson  morocco,**  £40 ; 
F.  4,  a  fine  copy,  calf,  £25.  At  the  public  sale  of  Sir  William  Tite*s  Xiibrary 
in  May,  1874,  the  following  prices  were  paid:  a  F.  I,  £440;  F.  2,  £45; 
F.  3,  £79 ;  F.  4,  £18 ;  Oimlelll  61 1),  £33 ;  King  Lear  (1 605),  £40  10s.  5  Lock- 
rine  (1595),  £45;  Lucrece  {1594),  £110;  Merchant  of  Venice  {\^{i^\  £46; 
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still  to  be  had  for  from  £25  to  £40.  No  less  varying,  althongh 
on  the  whole  considerablj  more  moderate,  are  the  prices  asked 
for  the  later  folios ;  all  depends  apon  the  whims  of  the  book- 
fancier  and  npon  the  condition  of  the  copy  in  qaestion,  so  that 
the  actual  valae  cannot  well  be  given. 

Under  t^ese  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
costly  remains  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works — except  those  belonging  to  the  great  public  libraries — 
are  in  the  possession  of  bibliophiles  of  the  aristocratic  or  wealthy 
classes.  Shakespeare  commentators  and  scholars  must  be  con- 
tent with,  and  thankful  for,  the  substitutes  of  lesser  value, 
and  in  recent  times  such  substitutes  have  been  made  accessible 
in  a  manner  that  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  be  satis- 
factory.^ Chief  among  these  substitutes  is  the  photo-litho- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  originals  in  Bridgewater  House  (Lord 
EUesmere's),  and  that  in  the  British  Museum,  reproduced 
under  the  superintendence  of  Howard  Staunton.'  Staunton's 
facsimile  (not  the  original)  was  again  reproduced  by  a  litho- 
graphic process,  but  unfortunately  too  much  reduced  in  size/ 
Besides  these  there  are  two  facsimile  reprints,  the  now- forgotten 
one  of  1808^  (£5  5«.)  and  the  one  by  Lionel  Booth  (1864). 
The  one  of  1808  is  very  unreliable ;  Upcott,  after  carefully 
comparing  it  with  the  origfinal,  pointed  out  no  less  than  368 
errors  and  mistakes.'  No  fault  has  been  found  with  that  of 
Lionel  Booth,  and  it  is  convenient  for  use  on  account  of  its 
reduced  size  and  moderate  price. 

The  first  folio  was  followed  by  a  second  in  1632,  a  third  in 
1664,  and  by  a  fourth  and  last  in  1685  ;  all  these  editions — it 
has  been  assumed,  but  without  reliable  evidence — consisted  of 

Midmmmtr  Nighfs  Dream  (1600),  £39  10s.;  Pericles  (1609),  £53  IDs.; 
Romeo  and  Jvliette  (1609),  £49  lOs. ;  Shakespeare's  Poems  (1640),  £25  lOs. ; 
a  complete  set  of  facaimiles  of  the  early  quartos  of  the  separate  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  by  Aahbee,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  £136. 
— Acc4>rding  to  The  Athen.  June  6,  1874,  p.  763. 

^  Home  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of  PurleVt  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  folio ;  see  Allibone  under  Shake- 
speare, 

^  London,  1866,  Day  and  Son  (price  £8  Ss.). 

3  Ghatto  and  Windus,  1876.  lluf  First  Edition  of  Shakespeare^  1623. 
Mr,  Wm,  ShakesDean^s  Comedies^  Histories,  and  Tragedies^  ^c.  In  redwrd 
FaesimiU,  by  a  Photographie  Process;  thus  ensuring  the  strictest  Accuraci/  in 
€very  Detail,     With  an  Introduotiony  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq. 

*  Reprinted  by  E.  and  J.  Wright,  for  Vemor  and  Hood,  fot 

»  Compare  JS,  and  Q.,  1853,  vii.  47  ;  1865,  vii.  139. 
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the  same  nnmber  of  copies  as  the  first  folio.  They  were 
printed  from  the  first  folio,  and  the  second  and  third  corre- 
spond with  it  page  for  page.^  It  is  self-evident^  therefore,  that 
their  critical  value  for  the  constitution  of  the  text  is  but  very 
small ;  here  and  there  they  do  indeed  correct  an  error,  bat 
upon  the  whole  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  often 
senselesa  misprints  and  the  ever-recurring  slovenliness  of  the 
printer's  work.  Nevertheless,  the  price  of  these  folios  too  has 
risen  considerably ;  those  who  cannot  acquire  a  first  folio  are 
glad  to  possess  one  of  the  later  editions,  whereas  a  regular  biblio- 
phile naturally  takes  pride  in  possessing  a  copy  of  all  four  folios. 
The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  even  boasts  of 
possessing  "  two  sets  '*  of  each  !  AUibone  reckons  that  thirty- 
eight  copies  have  been  sold  of  the  second  folio,  thirty-five  of 
the  third,  and  twenty-three  of  the  fourth  folio;  the  total 
number  of  the  existing  copies  may,  accordingly,  be  computed 
at  about  double  this  number.  The  third  folio  is  frequently 
stated  to  be  very  scarce,  as  the  g^reater  portion  of  it  was 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  London  in  1666  ; 
however  this  supposition,  which  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  has  very  justly  been  doubted.^  Among  the  copiea 
of  the  second  folio  one  has  achieved  a  great  but  unenviable 
reputation,  the  one  containing  the  forged  manuscript  correc- 
tions published  by  Collier,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.'  Copies  of  this  kind,  furnished  with 
marginal  notes  of  an  earlier  or  later  date,  are  frequently  met 

^  With  regard  to  the  later  iblios,  see  Lowndes-Bohn,  Allibone,  and 
Skottowe's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  i.  82-86.  Skottowe  says  :  "  The  second 
f.ilio  is  described  by  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  exoeptiun  of 
Steevens,  as  utterly  worthless.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  former  foho,  with 
bandreds  of  additional  errors,  the  productions  of  chance,  negligence,  wad 
ignorance."  Only  by  one  addition  does  the  second  folio  differ  from  the 
first,  for  it  contains  for  the  first  time  MiIton*s  beautiful  Epitaph  <m  the 
Admirable  Dramaiio  Poet  W.  Shakeepear,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
first  poem  of  his  that  was  ever  published.  This  reminds  us  of  the  possibility 
that  Milton,  who  was  six  years  old  at  the  time,  may  have  seen  Shakespeare 
upon  his  last  visit  to  London ;  for  Milton's  father  lived  in  Bread  Street, 
close  to  the  Mermaid.  See  Masson,  I%e  Life  of  John  Milton,  &c.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1859),  i.. 32  if 

'  See  Lowndes-Bohn,  p.  2257.— <<  The  publishers  of  the  fourth  folio 
appear  to  have  considerea  the  destruction  of  the  third  so  effectual  as  to 
render  it  a  nonentity,  and  accordingly  say  on  their  title-page  '  unto  which 
is  added  Seven  Playes  never  before  printed  in  folio."* — Quaritch  in  Tkt 
Athenaum,  1873,  i.  333. 

'  See  p.  6  f.,  note. 
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^rith  ;  for  instance,  the  copy  of  the  fourth  folio  in  the  posses-^ 
■sion  of  G.  Daniel,  whose  corrections  have  been  published  by 
Josiah  Phillips  Quincy.^  Of  the  third  folio,  the  most  notable 
copy  is  that  which  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  by  him 
presented  to  his  Groom  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  Sir  Thomas 
Berbert ;  the  copy  was  subsequently  purchased  by  George  III., 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Private  Library  at  Windsor. 
It  contains  written  inscriptions  by  Charles  I.  (his  motto, 
Dum  spiro  gpero,  C.  B.),  by  Thorn.  Herbert,  B.  Jonson,  and 
•Georee  III.''  The  most  important  feature  of  the  third  and 
fourth  folios,  and  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first  two 
folios,  will  be  discussed  later ;  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
addition  of  seven  dramas — the  so-called  doubtful  plays — of 
which  only  '*  Pericles  "  has  passed  over  into  later  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  the  others  having  been  rejected  as 
.-spurious. 

As  regards  the  critical  value  of  the  first  folio,  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed,  from  an  almost  blind 
veneration  to  an  almost  complete  depreciation.  For  while 
Home  Tooke,  in  his  "  Diversions  of  Pnrley,"  declares  it  to  be 
the  only  edition  worthy  of  consideration,  the  "  London  Quar- 
terly "  (No.  III.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  edition  at  all ; 
the  writer  says,  "  edited,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it 
is  not ;  "^  and  then  adds,  ^*  bad  as  the  editing  was,  the  print- 
ing of  this  volume  was  no  better."  And  there  is,  indeed,  no 
evidence  of  an  experienced  or  critical  hand  having  attended  to 
the  text,  or  of  a  trained  or  accurate  hand  having  revised  the 
printing.  Malone  held  the  folio  in  high  estimation,  whereas 
Steevens,  in  a  note  referring  to  the  notorious  Ullorxa  in 
*'  Timon  of  Athens,"  casts  the  bitterest  reproach  upon  it ; 
"**  types,"  he  says,  **  shook  out  of  a  hat,  or  shot  from  a  dice- 
box,  would  often  assume  forms  as  legitimate  as  the  proper 
names  transmitted  to  us  by  Messrs.  Heminge,  Condell  and 
Co.,  who  very  probably  did  not  accustom  themselves  to  spell 
even  their  own  appellations  with  accuracy,  or  always  in  the 
same  manner."  Although  not  actually  unfounded,  this  con- 
demnation shows  an  unquestionable  spirit  of  hostility  to 
Malone,  who   did  not  hesitate  to   introduce  the  more  than 

*  MS,  CorreetioM  from  a  Copy  of  the  Fowrth  Folio  of  Shakespeare^ 8  Plays, 
Boston,  1854,  p.  51  ;  Allibone  under  Quincy, 

'  See  Lnwndes,  ed.  Bohn,  p.  2257. 

*  Compare  Ccmhill  Magazine,  Oct.  1867. 
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senseless   TJUorxa  into  his  edition ;    Steevens  says,    "  like   a> 
cock  in  the  fable,  I  am  content  to  leave  this  gem  on  the  ster* 
coraceoQS  spot  where  it  was    discoyered."  ^      Assuredly   it 
cannot  in  any  way  be  our  object  to  judge  Heminge  and 
Condell  bj  the  standard  of  an  editor  or  even  of  an  emendator 
of  the  present  day ;  they  had  no  notion  of  any  such  duty  when, 
publishing  the  work,  which  they  took  upon  themselves  purely 
out  of  affection  for  their  deceased  friend ;    it  is  expressly 
stated,  in  their  Dedication  to  the  two  Earls,  that  the  under- 
taking  would  not  be   of  profit  to  themselves ;    they    were 
evidently — to  use  the  well-known  words  in  the  Sonnet  Dedi* 
cation — ^'  the    onlie  begetters "   of  the    manuscripts.      The 
editors'  hands  are  recognizable  in  the  text  only  in  the  follow- 
ing four  points  :  they  did  away  with  the  pompous  title-pages 
of  the  quartos ;  they  divided  the  plays — in  accordance  with 
their  manuscripts — into  acts  and  scenes ;  they  corrected  and 
filled  in  the  stage  directions,  although,  in  this  respect,  some  of 
the  quartos  are  better  than  the  folio ;   and,  lastly,  they  struck 
out  all  the  oaths  and  curses,  for  by  Statute  3  of  King  James  I.,. 
1605-6,  Chap.  21,  it  was  strictly  prohibited  to  take  the  Lord's 
name  in  vain  in  any  theatrical  play  or  interlude.'    But  neither 
can  the  printing  of  Messrs.  Jaggard  and  Blount  in  any  way  be 
compared  to  the  second-  or  third-rate  printing  of  our  day. 
Even  a  provincial  town  of  moderate  size  would  nowadays  be 
ashamed  to  turn  out  such  work  as  is  exhibited  in  the  first 
folio.     And  if  the  comparison  with  our  own  day  seem  unjust, 
still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  folio — even  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  its  own  day — must  be  termed  a  badly  and 
carelessly  printed  book ;  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  upon  com- 
paring it  with  B.  Jonson's  folio  of  1616,  or  with  Spenser's 
"  Fairie  Queene "  of  1609    (the  so-called  first  folio  of  this 
poem),   or  with  any  other  work  of  the   same  rank.     The 
difterence  is  the  more  unpleasant  as  Heminge  and  Condell  may 
be  said  to  remind  one  of  the  Queen  in  the  play  in  "  Hamlet,"* 
of   whom   Hamlet's  mother  says :    ''  the   lady   protests  too- 
much,  methinks."    In  their  preface,  the  editors  maintain  that 
whereas  readers  formerly  "  were  abused  with  divers  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauda 
and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors,  that  exposed  them  ;  even 

*  Seethe  Var,  Ed.  ad  loc. 

*  Compare  Wm.  Carew  Hazlitt,  T%e  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Princes,  p.  42. 
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those  are  now  offered  to  jonr  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs,  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  con- 
ceived them."     They  even  go  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  thej 
made  use  of  the  poet's  own  manuscripts,  "  and  have  scarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers." '   If  the  poet's  faultless 
original  manuscripts — where  scarce  a  line,  nay,  scarce  a  word 
had  been  struck  outer  corrected — had  been  put  into  the  printers' 
hands,  it  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  how  the  printers 
— unless  bom  idiots — could  have  introduced  such  a  "  sea  of 
blunders."     How  could  they — as  frequently  happens — ^have 
placed  speeches  in  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons  ; '  given  the 
names  of  actors  in  place  of  the  dramatis  persofUE ; '   displaced 
lines ;  printed  verse  as  prose  and  prose  as  verse,  and  distorted 
proper  names  in  sach  a  way  as  to  be  often  perfectly  unrecog- 
nizable, ko,  P   The  folio  presents  exactly  the  same  defects,  and 
perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  quartos  which  the 
editors  refer  to  so  contemptuously  in  their  preface ;  in  fact  it 
can  be  proved  that  single  plays,  such  as  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"    "The    Merchant   of    Venice,"   "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "  Richard  II.,"  and  others,  were  printed  in 
the  folio  from   one  or  other  of  the  existing  quartos.*     It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  other  manuscripts  were  used  for 
printing  the  folio  than  those  that  had  been  employed  for  the 
so-called  legitimate  quartos — of  course  apart  from  the  pirated 
editions  which  had  been  manufactured  from  notes  taken  during 
the  performances — or  that  these  manuscripts  could  have  been 
anything  else  than  the  so-called  prompter's  books ;  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  merely  the  placing  together  of  the  separate 
parts  that  hs^  been  written  out  for  the  different  actors.   When 
the  folio  was  printed,  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  plays — 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
decade — would  have  reached  the  average  age  of  a  human  life ; 
and  even    the  manuscripts  of   the  later  plays  must  have 
been  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  if  we  follow  the  usual 
chronological  order,  according  to  which,  for  instance,  '^  Henry 

^  Otdlines,  i.  262-270. 

>  Compare  S.  Walker,  A  Critical  Examination,  ^.  (Lond.,  1860),  ii.  185. 

'  ThU  circnmBtaxioe,  too,  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  maniucriptB 
from  which  the  folio  was  compiled,  were  transcripts  that  had  been  made  by 
actors  for  actors. 

*  Compare  Bichard  III.,  The  First  Quarto,  1597,  a  Facsimile  in  Photo- 
lUhograwty,  by  Wm.  Griggs.  With  an  Introduction  by  P.  ^«  DanieL  Lond., 
1885.    ingleby.  Complete  View,  &&,  p.  18  f. 
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YIII."  is  assigned  to  the  year  1613.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  manuscripts  had  in  no  way  suffered  daring  that  lapse 
of  time  P  They  had  been  in  nse  for  years,  and  had  passed 
through  a  variety  of  hands,  not  in  all  cases  the  most  careful ; 
besides,  a  theatre  is  certainly  not  the  heat  place  for  preserving' 
manuscripts  in  their  original  cleanness  and  neatness,  as  a  glance 
at  a  prompter's  book  at  any  one  of  our  own  theatres  will  suffi- 
ciently prove.  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  Shakespeare's  manu- 
scripts had  from  the  very  outset,  when  he  was  still  an  unknown 
author,  been  carefully  preserved  as  valuable  treasures  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  they  were 
never  actually  used,  but  that  they  had  at  once  been  transcribed, 
and  the  various  parts  for  the  different  actors  again  copied 
from  these  transcripts  P  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  various 
transcripts  would  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  for  the 
differences,  inaccuracies,  and  mistakes  ;  the  jealous  pro- 
prietors and  custodians  of  the  original  manuscripts  would 
never  have  consented  to  trust  them  to  the  hands  of  type- 
setters— a  printing  establishment  being  as  little  a  proper  place 
for  preserving  valuable  manuscripts  as  a  theatre.  In  fact, 
from  whatever  side  we  look  at  the  question,  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  that  Shakespeare's  own  manuscripts  were  used  for 
printing  the  folio;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they 
never  were  in  a  printer's  hands,  except  the  manuscript  of  his 
'^  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  his  "  Lucrece,"  which  he  published 
himself,  and  which,  accordingly,  are  masterpieces  of  typo- 
graphy compared  with  the  folio.  The  differences  between  the 
accuracy  of  the  first-mentioned  publications  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  the  folio  are  an  extremely  eloquent  proof  of  what 
has  just  been  stated.  We  have,  however,  to  submit  to  what  is 
unalterable,  and  must  not  under-estimate  the  value  of  the 
folio  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings;  for,  as  regards  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plays,  it  is  our  sole  authority.  And, 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  this  state  of 
matters,  the  text-critic  must  be  allowed  incomparably  greater 
freedom,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  plays  that  do  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  folio,  only  an  eclectic  text  is  possible,  while 
the  quartos  and  the  folio  must  mutually  serve  to  support  and 
correct  each  other.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  some 
cases  the  quartos  offer  a  better  text  than  the  folio ;  we  will 
give  but  one  reason  for  this  circumstance,  viz.,  that  the 
so-called  legitimate  quartos  were  published  at  a  time  when  the 
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corraption  of  tbe  tnannscripts  by  repeaied  copyiDgs  was  not  as 
great  as  it  became  later,  wben  the  folio  was  publisbed.  Dr. 
Ingleby  ^  says :  *'  Tbe  oonclnsion  from  tbese  premises  is 
inevitably  tbis,  that  we  possess  no  authoritative  text  at  all ; 
and,  of  course,  the  door  is  open  to  legitimate  conjecture  as  to 
the  readings  to  be  adopted,  wherever  the  defective  state  of 
the  text  of  the  quartos  or  first  folio  render  emendations  ex- 
pedient.*' 

As  already  said,  the  third  and  fourth  folios  contain  seven 
plays  more  than  the  first  and  second  folios ;  this  leads  us  to 
the  much  discussed  and  disputed  twofold  question,  as  to 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the  folio  contains  all  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works  in  their  absolute  entirety,  and,  on  the  other, 
whether  one  or  other  spurious  or  not  altogether  genuine  work 
of  Shakespeare's  may  not  have  found  its  way  into  the  first 
folio.  Camden,  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his  "  Britannia," 
says  :  ''In  the  chancel  (of  the  church  in  Stratford)  lies  William 
Shakspere,  a  native  of  this  place,  who  has  given  ample  proof 
of  his  genius  and  great  abilities  in  the  forty-eight  plays  he 
has  left  behind  him.'"  According  to  this,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  first  folio,  eleven  pieces  must  have  been  lost.  Or  is  the 
statement  perhaps  merely  based  upon  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  in 
place  of  reading  "  forty-eight,"  may  not  thirty-eight  have 
been  meant  ?  But  even  then — ^and  admitting  "  Pericles  "  to 
be  genuine — where  would  be  the  thirty-eighth  play  P  Quite 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  thirty-six  dramas  of  the 
first  folio  are  a  poetic  legacy  which  in  outward  bulk  has  only 
rarely  been  exceeded  (for  instance  by  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega),  unless  we  stoop  to  consider  the  manufactured  ware  of 
voluminous  writers.'    ^schylus,  according  to  Suidas,  is  indeed 

*  A  Complete  }lew,  p.  19. 

*  Accorcfing  to  Beisly,  Shakespear^s  Garderty  Introduction^  xiii. 

*  A  list  of  tbe  number  of  lines  in  the  various  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
which  appeared  in  tbe  Bath  Herald  (1820),  compiled  from  Bell's  edition, 
and  reprinted  in  Fennel's  Shakespeare  Repository  (p.  5),  proves  that  tbe 
majority  of  tbe  plays  consist  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  Hues;  the  rest 
contain  over  3,000.  Only  one  play,  tbe  shortest  of  all,  scarcely  reaches 
3,000;  this  is  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  with  1,807  lines.  The  longest  drama, 
as  ia  well  known,  is  Hanuet,  with  4,058  lines ;  next  to  it  comes  the  T?nrd 
Part  of  Henry  F/.,  with  3,913;  then  Coriolanus,  with  3,767,  and  Cymbeline, 
with  3,718  unes.  Tbe  prose  of  course  is  included.  On  the  other  band, 
none  of  Sophocles*  tragedies  amount  to  2,000  lines ;  tbe  longest,  (Edipus  in 
ColoHos,  amounts  to  about  1,780;  tbe  shortest,  tbe  Tra/MnitB^  to  1.280 
lines.    However,  a  calculation  made  by  Richard  Simpson  in  the  Transactions 
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said  to  have  written  ninety  dramas,  Sophocles  even  a  hundred, 
and  Earipides  between  seventy  and  ninetj ;  however,  these  are 
statements  the  trnst worthiness  of  which  may  be  doubted. 
Goethe — ^apart  from  his  smaller  and  nnfinished  plajs — has  left 
only  ten  dramas,  and  Schiller  only  nine  great  dramas.  The 
Elizabethan  period  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  literary 
productivity,  and  the  activity  of  its  dramatists  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  stage ;  they  did  not,  like  our  modem 
poets,  apply  themselves  to  other  kinds  of  poetry  as  well,  or 
even  to  prose  compositions,  and  this,  to  some  extent,  accounts 
for  the  unusually  large  number  of  their  dramatic  works. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote 
fifty-three  dramas  ;  that  Henry  Chettle — according  to  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary — wrote  no  less  than  thirty-eight  plays  between 
Februar}',  1597,  and  March,  1603;  that  Thomas  Dekker, 
besides  his  miscellaneous  works,  wrote  or  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  thirty-two  plays ;  that  Thomas  Middleton  wrote 
twenty-four  plays ;  and  finally,  that  Thomas  Hey  wood — ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement— had  a  hand  in  no  less  than 
220  pieces — it  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare's  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  dramas  could  scarcely  have  called  forth  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  author  by  John  Webster  in  the 
preface  to  his  ^'  Vittoria  Corombona'*  (1612),  where  he  speaks 
of  "the  right  happy  and  copious  industry  of  Mr.  Shake- 
speare." Ben  Jonson,  who  was  considered  a  very  slow 
writer  by  his  contemporaries,  has  nevertheless  left  us  seven- 
teen dramas  and  thirty -one  masques,  not  reckoning  "  fjastward 
Ho ! "  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and 
Marston.  And  his  lyric  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose  writings 
are  also  pretty  voluminous.  From  a  well-known  passage  in 
Francis  Meres*  '*  Palladis  Tamia,'*^  it  is  evident  that  Shake- 
speare as  early  as  1598 — hence  at  the  age  of  thirty-four — ^had 

of  the  New  Shakspere  Society ^  i.  115,  does  not  agree  with  this,  even  though 
it  be  assumed  that  the  calculation  whs  made  from  a  different  edition.  Ac- 
cording to  Simpson,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  the  longest  play,  amounting 
to  3,964  lines ;  Hamlet^  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  3,924,  and  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  1,770. 

^  The  paii8a)<e  runs  thus :  *'  As  Plauttts  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  hesi 
for  Comedy  and  Tragedy  among  the  Latin es:  so  Shakespeare  among  ye 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage;  for  Comedy,  witness 
his  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  his  Errors^  his  Love  Labors  lost,  his  Lov^s 
labours  uxmne^  his  Midsummers  night  dreame^  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
for  Tragedy  his  Richard  the  2,  Richard  the  3,  Henirv  the  4,  King  John^ 
Titus  Andronicus  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet ."    In  addition  to  these  it  is 
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written  more  than  twelve  dramas,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Meres  hj  no  means  reckoned  all  of  the  plays  which 
Shakespeare  had  written  at  the  time,  bnt  only  mentioned  the 
more  important  ones  by  way  Of  example — six  of  each  of 
the  two  species  (the  Histories  being  reckoned  among  the 
Tragedies).  Besides,  Meres'  book — like  most  others  of  the 
Elizabethan  age — had  probably  been  written  some  time  before 
it  was  printed,  a  supposition  which  we  have  already  repeatedly 
referred  to. 

These  considerations  lead  ns  to  the  generally  accepted 
opinion,  not  only  that  some  of  the  doubtful  plays  must  be 
regarded  as  having  been  written  by  Shakespeare,  but,  more 
especially,  that  Shakespeare — in  his  capacity  of  the  dramatic 
jpoet  of  hi»  company — had  remodelled  various  earlier  plays ; 
indeed,  that  very  probably  he  commenced  his  literary  career 
by  remodelling  plays  of  this  kind.^  We  possess  absolutely 
no  external  or  actual  evidence  with  regard  to  this  point,  and 
accordingly  subjective  criticism — which  is  based  upon  in- 
ternal evidence,  upon  similarities  of  style,  &c. — has  free  scope 
for  speculation.  The  investigations  thus  made  have,  of 
coarse,  not  led  to  any  definite  result,  and,  from  the  very 
natnre  of  the  case,  cannot,  in  fact,  lead  to  any  result  that- 
might  count  upon  general  or  even  partial  recognition.  English 
commentators  are  pretty  well  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 
doubtful  plays,  whereas  German  commentators — following 
Tieck's  example— consider  at  least  some  of  them  to  be  Shake- 
speare'e,  and  equal  to  his  nndoubted  poetical  works.  In- 
ternal peculiarities  are  certainly  very  unsafe,  and  style  and 
versiGcation  are  apt  to  lead  one  astray.  Shakespeare  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  school,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  tendency,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  was  sometimes 
intentionally  imitated,  and  sometimes  unintentionally  fol- 
lowed by  other  dramatists — in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  to  such 
an  extent  that,  after  the  lapse  of  close  upon  three  centuries,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  form  a  decided   opinion   with   any 

most  probable  that  previous  to  1598  he  bad  also  written  Pericles^  Henry  VI,y. 
The  Taming  of  the  ShreWy  Hamlet  (in  its  first  form),  i,e,,  therefore,  six  other 
plnjs  (reckoning  Hejirv  VL  as  three  plays),  altogether  eighteen  dramas. 
The  Merry  Wive^  of  nindsor^  perhaps,  also  belongs  to  this  date.  Many  of 
the  later  plays  are  assigned  to  dates  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  without 
any  eridence  whatever. 

'  Compare  7%a  Earfi/  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,  in  The  North  British 
Biview,  No.  1j03,  April,  1870. 
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degree  of  oertaintj.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  a  similar 
case  in  onr  own  century,  in  Walter  Scott,  and,  indeed,  both 
as  regards  his  poetical  works  as  well  as  his  novels ;  for  Scott, 
towards  the  end  of  his  career,  himself  said  that  he  had  tanght 
a  hundred  other  gentlemen  to  write  almost,  even  though  not 
quite,  as  well  as  himself.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  half  or 
a  quarter  of  a  dozen  dramatists  have  learned  to  adopt  Shake- 
fipeare's  style  in  such  a  measure  as  to  deceive  us  ?  This  con* 
sideration  alone  should  warn  us  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
regarding  the  so-called  doubtful  plays,  and  we  are  supported 
in  this  by  the  thought  that  Heminge  and  Condell  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  guilty — either  wittingly  or  unwittingly — of 
having  left  so  large  a  gap  in  the  works  of  their  deceased 
friend,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the  third  folio.  No 
plausible  reason  whatever  can  be  imagined  why  they — rafter 
giving  assurance  of  their  affection  for  him — should  have 
omitted  seven  of  his  plays  if  they  were  genuine ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  proceeding  to  ascribe 
to  deceased  as  well  as  to  living  writers  works  that  in  no  way 
belong  to  them.  Perhaps,  however,  the  doubtful  plays  may 
be  regarded  as  those  which  Shakespeare  remodelled  or  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists,  and  which  were,  there- 
fore, excluded  by  the  editors,  inasmuch  as  they  admitted  only 
those  dramas  which  were  the  poet's  sole  and  undisputed 
property.  Shakespeare's  having  remodelled  earlier  plays,  and 
having  worked  in  conjunction  with  other  writers,  would,  as  we 
know,  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the  customs  of  the 
day,  and  it  would,  in  so  far,  be  quite  right  not  t6  exclude 
Shakespeare  from  the  custom.  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
which  was  published  in  1684,  was  given  out  to  have  been  the 
joint  work  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  ;  however,  it  may  be 
asked  in  how  far  the  statement  on  the  title-page — ^for  it  is  on 
this  alone  that  the  supposition  is  founded — is  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  statements  on  title-pages,  and  publisher's  an> 
nouncements,  were  by  no  means  implicitly  trustworthy  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and,  moreover,  the  drama  in  question  is 
certainly  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(1647),  although  unhesitatingly  admitted  into  all  subsequent 
editions.^     The  manufacture  of  works  for  the  stage  by  several 

'  Compare  Letter  on  Shakespeare  s  Authorship  of  the  7\co  Noble  Kifumen, 
a  Dramay  commonly  ascribed  to  John  Fletcher,  [By  Professor  W.  Spalding.] 
Edinburgh,  1833;    Shakespeare's  Share  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  dis' 
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writers  conjointly  was,  in  fact,  carried  on  no  less  systematic 
cally  in  those  days,  than  in  modem  Paris  by  the  Scribes 
and  the  Dumas.  We  know  of  the  different  categories  of 
collaborators  through  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  the  Prologue 
to  his  '*  Volpone,''  boasts  of  having  written  the  piece  within 
five  weeks,  and,  indeed,  wholly  without  assistance,  "with- 
oat  a  coadjutor,  novice,  journeyman,  or  tutor."  That  Shake- 
speare, in  the  last-mentioned  capacity,  had  a  share  in  the 
writing  of  '*  A  Larum  for  London ;  or,  The  Siege  of  Antwerp  '' 
(1602,  but  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  as  early  a» 
1600),  is  a  supposition  that  has  recently  been  brought  forward 
by  R.  Simpson,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  subject  and  well- 
founded  statements.^  Tomlins  even,  and  recently  again  Yon 
Friesen'  have  expressed  themselves  against  the  general  sup- 
position that  Shakespeare — in  his  capacity  of  dramatic  poet 
to  his  company — was  often  engaged  in  remodelling  and 
renovating  earlier  dramas  that  had  fallen  into  disuse,  in  fact, 
deny  that  Shakespeare  commenced  his  literary  career  with 
work  of  this  kind.  They,  not  unjustly,  say  it  is  a  pleasanter 
thought  to  think  that  Shakespeare,  with  his  great  gifts,  was 
animated  with  the  irresistible  impulse  of  accomplishing  ori-< 
ginal  work,  than  to  imagine  him  to  have  been  occupied  merely 
in  patching  up  old  works.  They  also  think  that  the  re> 
modellings  generally  attributed  to  young  Shakespeare  are 
r  much  more  like  the  work  of  an  experienced  and  practised 
writer  than  that  of  an  inexperienced  beginner ;  that,  in  fact,  if 
Shakespeare  were  the  wild  genius  which  most  persons  suppose 
him  to  have  been,  it  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  where  he* 
could  have  acquired  his  critical  and  accurate  judgement  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  good  from  the  bad,  and  of  replacing  the  bad  by 
the  good.  And  what  publisher  was  likely  to  credit  the  young 
and  unknown  man  with  the  requisite  amount  of  self-confidence, 

tinffuiski  from  FUtcher\  by  the  late  Samael  Hickson,  Esq.,  with  Note»  of 
Confirmatumy  by  the  Kev.  F.  G.  Fleav,  MA.,  and  F.  J.  Fnmivall,  Esq.^ 
M.A.,  in  the  Dransaeiions  of  the  New  Shakepere  Society^  i.  25  ff. 

'  Simpson  (J%e  School  of  Shaheapeare,  No,  /.,  A  Ha^mfor  Ldtidon  ;  or, 
The  Siege  of  Antwerp,  &e. ,  London,  1872,)  assumes  that  the  piece  in  question, 
which  was  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  Shakespeare's  company,  **  was- 
written  on  the  foundation  of  a  tract  of  Grasooigne's,  by  Marston  as  the 
jonmeyman,  nnder  the  direction  and  with  the  help  or  Shakespeare  as 
manager  and  controller.  Shakespeare's  share  in  the  work  need  not  hav«^ 
amounted  to  more  than  a  general  superrision  and  direction.  Perhaps  Van^ 
£nde's  message  to  Davila  (p.  48)  may  come  from  his  pen." 

'  Shaietpear&Jakrbueh,  ii.  39  ff. 
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to  commission  him  to  remodel  old  plays  that  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  unless  he  had  previonslj  given  proof  of  his  ability 
bj  works  of  his  own  ?  These  considerations  are  certainly- 
worth  taking  to  heart,  even  though  they  xaay  not  exclude 
contrary  views.  For  instance,  the  proof  required  did  not 
need  to  be  a  work  of  the  poet's  own  creation — a  successful  re- 
modelling made  ou  his  own  account  and  not  upon  commissioa 
would  have  been  sufficient.  That  Shakespeare  was  inclined 
to  work  upon  existing  materials,  or  upon  a  given  subject^ 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  regarded  this 
work  of  reviving  or  remodelling  earlier  works  as  a  profitable 
undertaking,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  and  hence  did  not 
neglect  his  opportunity.  If  this  conjecture  be  rejected,  it  will 
only  become  the  more  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
the  poet  acquired  an  unusually  large  fortune.  Besides,  this 
purely  mechanical  work  need  not  have  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  an  eager  wish  to  produce  independent  work. 

How  much  Shakespeare  was  inclined  to  work  upon  existing 
material  is  distinctly  evident  when  we  look  round  at  the 
sources  from  which  he  drew  his  subjects.  In  his  Comedies 
he  made  use  of  Italian  and  other  romances,  partly  also  Italian 
and  early  English  plays;  in  his  Histories  he  has  followed 
Holinshed,  Hall,  and  other  chroniclers ;  in  his  Roman  plays 
he  has  taken  certain  passages  almost  word  for  word  from 
Korth's  "  Plutarch  "  ;  ^  and  in  his  Tragedies  he  borrowed  his 
materials  from  old  stories  and  legends.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  inventing 
his  subjects,  or  are  we — in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a 
modem  writer — ^to  believe  that  to  invent  stories  is  a  g^ft 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  races,  and  one  which  Shakespeare  pos- 
sessed only  to  a  small  extent,  whereas  his  true  greatness  con- 
sisted in  the  peculiarly  Teutonic  power  of  delineating  cha- 

^  The  Greenock  Library  (The  Wait  Monument)  believes  that  it  possesses 
the  copy  of  North^s  Plutarch  that  belonged  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  title- 
page  are  the  initials  W,8,  Compare  North^s  Pluiarch :  Notes  fu  to  a  Copy 
of  this  Work  in  the  Greenock  Lihrary,  supposed  to  have  been  Shakespearrs, 
ByA.  P.  Pftton,  Greenock,  1871,  pp.  36  (privately  printed);  Shakespeart^s 
Plutarch,  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Lives  in  AortVs  PUUarehy  &c.  Ed, 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Skeat,  Lnnd.,  1875,  I'reface,  p.  xii.  ff.— The  main 
objection  raised  against  this  belief  is  that  the  oopy  belongs  to  an  edition 
{that  of  1612)  which  was  not  published  till  after  the  production  of  Shaka- 
.speare's  Julius  Casar.    See  i^otes  and  ^teries,  Nov.  12th,  1870,  p.  429. 
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racter  ?  To  invent  subject-matter  is,  in  fact»  not  the  business 
of  dramatic  poetry ;  not  merely  in  Shakespeare's  case,  but  in 
the  literatures  of  all  countries,  it  habitually  inclines  towards 
historical  or  traditional  subjects.  We  need  only  pass  in  re- 
view the  French  dramatists  (Comeille,  Racine,  Ac)  and  the 
dramatists  of  Oermany  (Ooethe,  Schiller,  Lessing).  Those 
plays  where  the  subject-matter  is  really  the  poet's  own  inven- 
tion have  never,  as  a  rule,  occupied  a  higher  position  than  a 
second  or  even  a  third  rank,  except  in  the  case  of  comedies. 
Now  why  should  Shakespeare,  and  he  alone,  be  reproached 
for  having  borrowed  his  subjects?  This  much  is  certain, 
that  in  Shakespeare's  case  there  is  never  a  question  about 
imitation  or  spoliation — his  work  is  invariably  like  a  new 
creaticm.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  Midas  of  poetry — every- 
thing he  touched  turned  to  gold — and  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph 
on  Goldsmith  (nihil  tetigii  quod  non  ornavit)  is  more  appli- 
cable to  Shakespeare  than  to  any  other  writer.  To  enter 
upon  the  question  regarding  the  sources  of  the  several 
plays  seems  to  us  the  less  necessary  here,  as  these  sources 
have  been  collected  and  fully  discussed  both  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Germany.^  Still  these  refer  merely  to  the  well- 
known  and  main  sources,  the  novels  from  which  Shakespeare 
borrowed  the  complete  stories.  The  more,  however,  that 
English,  Italian,  and  French  literature  is  investigated,  the 
more  has  the  attention  of  commentators  been  directed  to 
dramas  and  other  poetic  works  which  Shakespeare  must  have 
read  and  made  use  of,  and  from  which  he  seems  at  times  to 
have  borrowed  single  features,  descriptions,  and  striking 
turns  of  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  latest  Shakespearean  inquiry  has  been 
more  especially  directed,  and  particularly  so  in  Germany. 
To  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  passages,  or  the  works  which 
Shakespeare  in  all  probability  knew  and  made  use  of,  would 
not  be  possible  here,  nor  would  there  be  any  object  in  any 
suoh  list.  This  is  a  subject  for  special  inquiry  and  special 
criticism,  and  we  shall  only  by  way  of  example  mention  a  few 

^  Shakespear^s  Library.  A  Collection  of  the  Novels,  Tales^and  Romances 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Fabrication  of  his  Dramas;  now  first  collected  and 
frintedfrom.  the  Early  Editions,  with  introductory  Notes,  by  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Xx>nd.,  1843,  S  rols.  Second  edition  [bj  William  Car«w  Haxlitt],  1875. 
2  parts  in  6  vols. — Die  Quellen  des  Shakipeare  in  Novellen,  Marchen,  und 
Sagen  mit  sagenqeschichtlichen  Nachttmsungen,  Von  K.  Simrock.  2  Aufl. 
Bonn,  1S70,  2  Thle. 
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of  the  sonrces  that  have  lately  been  discovered.     Klein,  in  hia 
"  History  of  the  Drama,"  ^  has  endeavoured  to  point  ont  & 
comedy  by  an  Italian,  Bernardo  Accolti  (1513),  entitled  "  Vir^ 
ginia,"  as  one  of  the  sonrces  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/*' 
and  also  points  ont  a  number  of  Italian  plays  which,  in  hia 
opinion,  were  used  by,  or,  at  all  events,  known  to  Shakespeare* 
That  Shakespeare  was  also  not  unacquainted  with  the  Spanish 
drama  has  been  conjectured  by  Carriere,  by  F.  W.  Cosens,  and 
others.^   Johann  Meissner  ^  believes  that  he  has  discovered  new 
sources  for  **  The  Tempest,'*  and  P.  Wislicenus^  undertakes  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare's  **  Comedy  of  Errors "  is  not  only 
founded  upon  the  "  Menaechmi,"  but  also  upon  the  ''  Amphi- 
tmo"  of  Plautus.     It  has  already  repeatedly  been  stated  tha1> 
in  Shakespeare  there  are  various  indications  of  his  havings 
studied  Montaigne  (thus  the  Stat  naturd  in  '*  The  Tempest,'* 
ii.  1 ;  the  music  of  the  spheres  in  '^  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
v.  1,  and  elsewhere)  ;  but  quotations  also  from  Rabelais  have- 
been  discovered  by  W.  Konig,^  whereas  B.  Tschischwitz '  ha& 
followed  up  the  track  which  points  to  Giordano  Bruno's  in- 
fluence upon  Shakespeare/   That  the  poet  made  use  of  Yasari^ 
and  obtained  from  him   the  two   Latin  epitaphs  on  Jnlio 
Romano  seems  likely  from  tlie  circumstance  that  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  Shakespeare  introduces  Romano  as  a  sculptor, 
unless,  indeed,  he  obtained  the  knowledge  in  Italy  himself.*" 
Thombury  *  draws  attention  to  Spenser's  '*  Faiiy  Qneene  "  as 
a  rich  source  from  which  Shakespeare  drew.     He  says  that- 
Don  John's  conspiracy  to  destroy  Hero's  good  name  is  takea 
from  Book  II.,  Canto  6,  and  that  the  story  of  Lear  is  borrowed 
from  Book  I.,  Canto  10,  and  not  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;: 
that  the  names  of  Imogen  and  Oberon,  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  (in  Spenser,  Anchises)^  and  other  things,  are  taken 
from   Spenser;  even  Shylock,  he  thinks,  was  suggested  by^ 
Spenser's  miser  Malbecco.     In  the  Introductions  and  Com« 

'  Geaekickte  des  Dramas,  iv.  546  if. 

'  Shakesware-Jahrbuch,  vi.  367  if. ;  also  vols.  v.  348  and  x.  376. 

'  In  his  Untersuchnngen  \iber  Den  Sturm  (1872). 

*  In  the  ShaJkeMeart'Jahrbuch,  xiy.  87-96. 
'  ShaJketpeare'Jdkrbtteht  ix.  195  ff. 

*  Skaktpere-Fonchunffeny  i.  50  if. 

^  Compare  W.  Konig,  Shakespeare  and  Giordano  Bruno  in  the  ShakeBpeare-- 
Jahrbuek,  xi.  97  ff. 

"  My  Essays  on  Shakespeare^  p.  287  ff. 
'  Shakespear^s  England,  ii.  68  ft 
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mentaries  on  the  several  plays  there  are  nmnerous  proofs  and 
conjectares  of  this  kind,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
utmost  care  has  to  be  observed  in  this  branch  of  inquirj,  as 
agreements  of  this  kind  are  as  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
accidental  coincidence  as  from  intentional  quotation  or  unin- 
tentional recollection.  There  are  unquestionably  a  great 
number  of  thoughts  and  images  which  involuntarily  occur  to 
almost  every  poet  in  precisely  the  same  words,  and  which, 
therefore,  have  the  deceptive  appearance  of  having  been  bor- 
rowed, without  there  being  any  reason  for  any  such  supposi- 
tion. The  chief  interest  of  such  investigations  is  to  point  out 
the  intellectual  correlation  of  the  different  literatures,  and,  in 
Shakespeare's  case,  the  various  tendencies  and  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  and,  accordingly,  to  determine  the  degree  of  his 
culture  by  sure  indications. 

One  of  the  most  di£Qcult  chapters  in  the  whole  domain  of 
Shakespearean  controversy,  and  one  which  is  hardly  ever 
likely  to  be  satisfactorily  settled,  is  the  chronological  order  in 
which  his  dramas  were  written.  We  are  almost  wholly  with- 
out evidence  sufficiently  reliable  to  guide  us  in  our  uncertainty ; 
the  invaluable  passage  in  Francis  Meres*  work  gives  an  unal- 
terable limit  as  regards  the  date  for  twelve  plays,  it  is  true, 
but  merely  the  one  limit  forewards,  not  backwards.  That  the 
dates  of  the  quartos  are  of  no  essential  value,  is  obvious  from 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  they  are  of  use  only  as  regards 
the  smaller  half  of  the  plays,  and  even  as  regards  these  give 
nothing  but  the  terminus  ad  quern.  The  entries  in  the  Sta- 
tioners* Registers  also,  upon  which,  since  Malone's  day,  so 
much  importance  has  been  attached,  do  not  in  reality  say 
much  more,  for  a  play  may  have  existed  several  years,  and 
have  been  performed,  before  a  publisher  had  it  entered  in 
this  register  with  a  view  to  publication.  The  theatrical  com- 
panies had,  of  course,  an  interest  in  withholding  the  plays  in 
their  possession  from  the  press  as  long  as  possible.  Hence  the 
terminus  a  quo  remains  as  uncertain  as  before.  It  is  also  a 
question  whether  the  Stationers'  Registers  may  not  have  been 
tampered  with.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  gates  and  doors 
are  thrown  wide  open  for  the  fabrication  of  hypotheses  of  all 
kinds ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  dates  of  almost 
all  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  more  or  less  hypothetical. 
Even  Malone's  most  meritorious  work  comes  under  this  cate- 
gory ;  yet  it  was  his  work  that  opened  the  way  for  others  on 

X 
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the  subject,  and  has  not  yet  been  superseded  bj  later  inves- 
tigations.^ 

In  instituting  these  inquiries  various  principles  hare  been 
set  up  as  the  leading  ones,  and  thej  must  naturally  go  hand- 
in-hand  if  they  are  to  lead  to  any  result  worth  consideration. 
The  first — although  apparently  unscientific — procedure  is  to 
leave  the  decision  to  external  criteria,  more  especially  to  the 
testimonies  of  and  allusions  by  contemporary  writers,  or 
such  unequivocal  indications  as  references  to  political  events 
and  other  occurrences.  This  is  the  favourite  method  followed 
by  the  earlier  English  critics,  and,  upon  the  whole,  leads 
to  the  safest  conclusions,  although  even  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  exempt  from  errors.  Opposed  to  it  we  have  the  aesthetic 
method — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — and  it  is 
pre-eminently  favoured  by  German  Shakespearean  scholars. 
This  method  undertakes  to  fix  the  date  of  the  several  dramas 
from  the  style  and  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  as  well  as  of 
the  composition  and  the  delineation  of  character.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  feeling  for  style,  which  is  here  the  deter- 
minative point,  is  in  a  great  measure  subjective  and  unsafe ; 
indeed,  the  89sthetic  method  has  led  to  egregious  mistakes,  not 
only  in  the  literary  domain,  but  in  that  of  plastic  art  as  well. 
We  have  a  famous  instance  of  this  in  the  story  of  the  Cupid 
which  Michael  Angelo  made,  and  then  had  buried,  and  which 
when  unearthed  was  pronounced  by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  ancient  art ;  Michael  Angelo,  thereupon,  to  the 
consternation  and  discomfiture  of  the  judges,  produced  the 
arm  he  had  broken  oft  his  Cupid  before  burying  it,  and  thus 
proved  it  to  be  his  own  work.*  No  less  striking  is  the  fact 
that  in  1866  or  1867  Dr.  Fumivall  (who,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  undertakes  to  assign  every  scene,  nay,  almost  every 
line,  to  their  real  authors,)  recognized  that  the  Preface  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  not  the  work  of  that  readily 
recognizable  writer,  and  with  as  much  confidence  ascribes  it 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  ran  it  down  accordingly.^     If 

*  An  Attnrvpt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  written^  in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boawell  (1&21),  ii.  288-468; 
Henry  Paine  StokeH,  An  Attempt  to  Determine  the  Chronological  Order  ef 
Shakeper^s  Plays^  Lond.,  1878  ;  Dr.  Furnivall,  Introduction  to  the  Leopold 
Shakspere. 

^  Ulrici,  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Arty  translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmiti 
(Lond.,  1876),  ii.  363. 

*  See  The  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  1867. 
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Shakespeare  could  rise  from  his  grave  and,  mutatis  mutandU, 
imitate  the  example  of  Michael  Angelo,  many  a  supposed 
oonnoisseur  would  be  discomfited,  and  many  a  laboriously 
worked-out  hypothesis  would  be  orerthrown.  The  cesthetic 
method,  therefore,  when  employed  for  examining  Shakespeare's 
-works,  must  at  all  events  make  use  of  the  aids  and  facts 
offered  by  philology,  among  which,  at  present,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  metrical  peculiarities  relating  to  the  feminine 
terminations,  the  enjambements,  the  rhyme,  the  ceesura,  the 
use  of  Alexandrines,  doggerel  verse,  and  half  verses.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  who  first  pointed  out  the  percentage  of  the 
feminine  endings  and  of  the  enjambements  as  a  criterion  for 
the  chronology  of  the  dramas;  one  of  the  first,  however, 
was  Spedding,  in  his  treatise,  **Who  wrote  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.?  "  ^  He  was  followed,  in  Germany,  by  Hertzberg,* 
who,  in  all  probability,  had  no  knowledge  of  Spedding's  work. 
A  systematic  development  of  this  method  of  inquiry  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  New  English  Shakspere  Society — mainly 
at  the  instigation  of  F.  G-.  Fleay,  who  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  h&a  carried  the  method  furthest.* 
By  means  of  metrical  criteria  solely,  he  has  not  only  divided 
the  dramas  into  four  periods,  and  assigned  to  each  separate 
play  its  definite  position,  but  by  the  same  means  he  also  dis- 
tinguishes those  scenes  in  **  Henry  VIII."  and  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  in  "Timon  of  Athens,"  "Pericles,"  &o.,  which 
are  supposed  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare.  AH  this 
he  does  with  enviable  self-confidence,  without  being  discon- 
oerted  at  arriving  at  conclusions  which  are  inadmissible  in  face 
of  all  other  proofs,  and  which  proofs  throw  the  brightest  light 
on  the  worthlessness  of  such  one-sided  measures  and  of  riding 
pet  hobbies.  Starting  with  the  axiom  that  there  is  a  constant 
lessening  of  rhymes  in  Shakespeare,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  feminine  termina- 

*  In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Aug.  1850,  pp.  1 15-123 ;  reprinted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  L  1^-1 8^,  together  with  additions 
by  Hickson,  Fleay,  and  Fumiyall. 

^  In  the  Shakefpeare-  Uebersetzung  for  the  German  Shakespeare  Society, 
jT.  5  and  22  ;  viii.  288 ;  xi.  347  ff. ;  xii.  292.  Also  the  Shakespeare-Jakr- 
J)uch,  xiii.  248-266. 

'  The  first  rolume  of  their  Transactions  is  almost  confined  to  Inrestiga- 
tk>ns  of  this  kind.  Compare  also,  Fleay,  Metrical  Tests  applied  to  Shake- 
speare, in  Dr.  Ingleby's  Occasional  Papers  an  Shakespeare  (Lond.,  1881),  pp. 
^0-141 ;  my  Kates  on  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  Halle,  1880-6,  3  vols. 
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tions,  Fleay  has  calculated,  almost  mathematically,  that  "  Th& 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  **  was  written  at  a  curionsly  lat& 
date;  he  places  it  after  ''A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*'  after 
Romeo  and  Juliet,"  after  "  Richard  II."  and  •'  Richard  III.," 
after  "  Henry  IV."  and  "  Henry  V."  In  this  he  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  members 
of  his  own  Society.*  The  supposition,  hitherto  very  widely 
accepted,  that  Shakespeare  in  his  earliest  dramaa  exhibited  a 
predilection  for  rhyme,^  has  justly  been  opposed  by  Simpson, 
Hales,  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson,  and  others ;  they  maintain  that 
Shakespeare's  direct  predecessors,  Marlowe  and  Greene,  for 
instance,  were  by  no  means  partial  to  rhymes ;  that  the  earliest 
notice  we  possess  of  Shakespeare — that  by  Ghreene  in  1592 — 
does  not  allude  to  his  rhymes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
Shakespeare  considered  himself  able  **  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best,"  and  that  the  employment  or  non-employ- 
ment of  rhyme  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  the  earlier  or 
later  origin  of  the  plays,  but  upon  the  style  and  character  of 
the  works  themselves,  &c.'  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  has  applied 
the  rhyme  test  (after  the  manner  of  Fleay)  to  Ben  Jonson^ 
and  found  that  the  result  in  no  way  corresponds  with,  the 
chronological  order  of  his  works,  and,  in  his  case,  we  have 
authentic  evidence  regarding  the  dates  of  his  works.  For 
instance,  his  later  drama,  *'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour," 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  rhymes  than  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour." 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  further  particulars, 
the  more  so  as,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  the  metrical  criterion  can  in  no  way  claim 
to  possess  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  law,  or  sufficient 
evidence  to  drive  all  other  methods  from  the  field.  The  metri- 
cal criterion  can  claim  no  more  consideration  than  any  other, 
and,  as  already  said,  it  is  merely  from  the  correlation  and 
agreement  of  all  the  various  criteria  that  a  result  can  be  ex- 
pected possessing  any  relative  certainty ;  but  again,  any  such 
result  coald  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  non-hypothetical 
in  character.     In  various  dramas  where  the  criteria  in  ques* 

1  Drofuactunu  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  (1874),  l  16  ff. 

*  Fleay  terms  the  first  period  the  period  of  rhymes,  and  assims  to  it 
Lcv^B  LaJbom'B  Lost,  A  Midmmmer  Ntgh^s  Dreamt  ^^  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  Biekard  II, 

*  Oompare  Dowden,  Shakspere,  p.  46. 
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tion  either  cannot  be  applied  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  the  date  assigned  to  the  dramas  will  hardly  ever  be  more 
than  a  mere  conjecture ;  thej  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  a 
definite  peiiod,  but  not  to  any  definite  year.  And  the  uncer- 
tainty is  even  greater — and  will  always  remain  so — where  the 
•question  treats  of  a  later  remodelling  of  a  play  by  the  poet 
himself,  or  of  the  supposition  that  several  persons  had  a  hand 
in  one  and  the  same  piece.  Even  with  the  utmost  caution, 
the  result  obtained  is  a  mere  conjecture,  more  or  less  well 
oBupported,  and  does  not  exclude  other  methods  of  explanation ; 
in  fact,  several  hypotheses  may  exist  side  by  side,  and  be  all 
equally  justified.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
hypothesis  relating  to  '*  Timon  of  Athens,"  brought  forward 
by  Ulrici,*  and  modified  afterwards,'  is  in  no  way  refuted  or 
upturned  by  Fleay^s  supposition  that  the  imperfect  manu- 
script had  been  worked  up  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  folio' 
while  it  was  passing  through  the  press ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  choice  of  various  possibilities,  all  equally 
justified,  were  offered,  but  in  every  case  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  piece  would  remain  extremely  doubtful. 

Most  closely  connected  with  the  question  relating  to  the 
•chronology  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  is  the  question  concern- 
ing the  two  points  of  time  between  which  lies  the  period  of 
•Shakespeare's  literary  activity.  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake, 
lind  Eleay  agree  in  so  far  that  they  assign  his  earliest  work 
to  the  year  1591,  and  the  last  to  1613  (Malone  to  1611),  in 
•doing  which  they  indulge  their  conviction  that  the  poet,  in  his 
retirement  at  Stratford,  continued  writing  for  the  stage. 
However,  Ward's*  statement  that  Shakespeare  provided  the 
theatre  with  two  plays  annually  after  withdrawing  to  Strat- 
ford does  not  deserve  credence  for  various  reasons;  hence 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  regarding  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare may  have  ceased  devoting  himself  to  poetic  productions. 
And  it  is  equally  uncertain  when  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author ;  several  Shakespearean  critics — for  instance.  Knight,' 
Delius,  and  others — have  found  themselves  obliged  to  date  it 

^  Shakespear^s  Dramatic  Art  (English  trans.),  i.  522  ff. 
^  In  the  translation  of  Shakespeare's  works  for  the  German  Shakespeare 
.Society yii,2>2l  a, 

*  TraneactUme  cf  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  i.  137. 
^        *  Inj^leby ,  Shalceapeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  327. 

*  Wm,  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  p.  347  (F. 
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as  far  back  as  the  eighth  decade.^     This  conclusion   is  de- 
manded by  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  are  fully  entered  into 
in  my  "Essays  on  Shakespeare/"  and  can  only  be  briefly 
referred  to  here.     Shakespeare,  like  all  other  ^reat  geniuses, 
reached  maturity  at  an  early  age — ^his  marriage  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  this, — and  when  he  left  Stratford  in  1585  he- 
very  possibly   (as  has   already  been  stated   in  a  preceding- 
chapter)  had  the  manascript  of  one  or  other  of  his  dramas  in 
his  pocket ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  likely  that  six  years  went  by 
without   his  having   presented  his  first  work  to  the  public* 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  view  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  impetuous  feelings    of  youthful  poetic  ardour.     Anj 
such  delay  is  the  less  likely,  as  in  1592 — according  to  Greene's 
biting  remark — Shakespeare  was  already  *'  the  onelie  Shake- 
scene  in  a  countrie."     Gould  he  have  been  so  designated  as 
a  poet  (or  even  as  an  actor)  if  his  first  play  had  appeared 
on  the  stage  only  one  year  previously  ?      Richard   Simpson 
has  probably  hit  the  point  by  assuming  that  "The  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  was  written  about  Christmas,  1585,  or  during  the 
following  year.'     This  conjecture,  however,  not  only  affects- 
the   beginning,  but  also   the  end   of  the  period  of  Shake- 
speare's poetic  activity,  which  accordingly  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  critics  have  hitherto  accepted. 
In  fact,  good  reasons  speak  in  favour  of  the  year  1604-5  as- 
the  close  of  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  regular  literary  work, 
with,  it   may  be,    one    or   two    exceptions.      Shakespeare's 
activity  as  a  dramatic  poet,  accordingly,  extends  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  this  would  be  the  same  length  which 
Malone's  scheme  has  assumed  for  it.^     Chalmers,  Drake,  and 
Fleay,  on  the  other  hand,  extend  the  period  of  Shakespeare's 
literary  activity  over  twenty- two  years.  Deli  us  over  twenty- 
four  ;  but  these  differences  are  of  no  essential  importance. 

In  face  of  these  uncertainties  concerning  the  chronological 
order  of  the  dramas,  it  seems  our  wisest  plan,  in  examining 
the  separate  works,  not  to  introduce  any  new  chronological 
order  which  could  be  convincing  only  to  its  originator,  but  to^ 

^  Compare  The  Early  Authorship  of  Shake^are,  in  The  North  Britith- 
EevieWf  No.  ciii.,  April,  1870. 
'  See  my  Eaaays  on  Shakespeare,  pp.  18  f.  and  40  f. 

*  The  North  Briiieh  Review,  July,  1870.  Compare  Notes  and  QmrieSr 
July  ],  1871,p.  3. 

*  De  Quincey,  Shakespeare,  p.  65, 
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adopt  the  well-known  order  in  which  the  dramas  appear  in 
the  first  folio.  We  shall  place  the  Ijrico-epic  poems  first,  as 
they  preceded  all  the  dramas  in  regard  to  time  of  publication, 
and  most  of  the  dramas  in  regard  to  time  of  composition. 
These  poems  will  be  followed  directly  and  appropriately  by 
the  Sonnets,  although  they  were  not  pablished  till  a  later 
period. 

I.  Venus  and  Adonis.     Ed.  pr.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Yilia  rairetur  valgas  :  mihi  flauas  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministrei  aqua. 

LondoUy  Imprinted  hy  Richard  Fields  and  are  to  he  sold  at  the 
signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  in  Paules  Ghurch-yard  1593.  4to, 
27  leaves. — The  poet's  name  is  omitted  on  the  title-page,  bnt 
stands  below  the  Dedication.  Entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  on  the  18th  of  April,  1593,  and  fnrnished  with  a 
licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Whitgift).  On 
the  title-page  is  Yautrollier's  vignette,  which  Field  had 
adopted  with  a  trifling  alteration,  viz.,  an  anchor,  and  round  it 
the  motto  Anchora  speu  We  have  already  spoken  somewhat 
fully  of  Yautrollier  and  his  printing  establishment  on  p.  121. 
As  frequently  happened  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  printer 
was  the  publisher  as  well,  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case, 
and  we  here  meet  with  one  of  those  enigmas  from  which,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  escape  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
His  **  Venus  and  Adonis  " — as  is  distinctly  proved  by  the 
number  of  editions  published — was  unquestionably  what  book- 
sellers  would  call  a  saleable  work.  And  yet,  in  place  of  the 
original  publisher  retaining  possession  of  such  a  treasure,  and 
benefiting  by  it,  we  find  the  right  of  publication  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  According  to  the  entries  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers,  it  was  transferred  to  John  Harrison  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  June,  1594  ;  subsequently — but  when  is  not  stated — 
it  passed  on  to  William  Barrett,  and  he  again  sold  it  to  John 
Parker  in  March,  1620.  And  even  he  was  not  the  last  pro- 
prietor of  the  work,  for  the  editions  of  1630  and  1636  were 
printed  by  1.  H.  and  sold  by  Francis  Coules  (according  to  the 
title-page)  ;  and  again,  later,  the  right  of  publication  was 
transferred  to  Edward  Wright,  who  again  transferred  it  to 
William  Oilbertson  on  the  4th  of  April,  1655.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  the  change 
of  publishers  is  remarkable ;  no  poet  ever  had  as  many  pub- 
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lishers  as  Shakespeare.  Of  all  the  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works — according  to  Collier  * — the  ed,  pr.  of  **  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  is  the  most  accurately,  and  also  the  most  handsomely 
printed  of  any,  and  the  ed,  pr.  of  "  Lucrece  "  comes  near  it 
in  excellence  of  typography,  and  the  type  employed  is  the 
same.  Only  one  copy  of  this  edition  exists,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  into  which  it  passed  from  the  pos- 
sessions left  by  Malone,  who  had  purchased  it  for  £25.  The 
facsimile  edition  by  Ashbee,  made  for  Halliwell  in  18(56,  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

Of  the  following  twelve  editions  of  the  single  poem,  up  to  the 
year  1675,  we  obtain  the  fullest  and  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion in  the  beautiful  facsimile  print  of  the  only  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1599,  discovered  by  Charles  Edmonds  in  1867  at  Lam- 
port Hall.'  These  editions  are  all  extremely  rare;  the  Bodleian 
Library  possesses  a  copy  of  the  supposed  edition  of  1600,  as  well 
as  of  one  of  the  two  editions  of  1602,  and  of  the  editions  of  1617 
and  1630  (as  unique  copies).  This  may  unhesitatingly  bo  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
poem ,  even  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  had  it  circulated 
solely  or  chiefly  among  the  aristocracy,  so  many  editions  could 
not  possibly  have  vanished  so  entirely.  This  supposition  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  various  allusions  to  the  poem,  which  prove 
that  it  was  the  common  property  of  amorous  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and,  indeed,  not  exclusively  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  society.  The  best-known  allusion  to  the  poem  is 
that  by  Grabriel  Harvey  (1698)  in  manuscript  form  (in  Speght*s 
"  Chaucer  "),  "  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shake- 
speare's Venus  and  Adonis ;  but  his  Lucrece  and  his  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the 
wiser  sort."  John  Da  vies  (1610)  more  especially  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  poem  found  favour  with  women : — 

the  coyest  Dames, 
In  prirate  reade  it  for  their  Closset-games,  &c.* 

More  interesting  and  more  vigorous  still  is  a  scene  from 
Thomas  Hey  wood's  "Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  "  (1607). 
where  the  lover  Bowdlcr  speaks  of  winning  the  favour  of  his 

*  J%s  Shakespeare  Socieiy^s  Papers,  ir.  38. 

'  In  Tol.  i.  of  the  so-called  Isham  Seprinis,  London,  1870  (only  131  copies 
of  it  are  printed). 
'  Ingleby,  Shakespeare^s  CenturU  of  Prat/Me,  p.  96. 
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lady-love  bj  qnoting  passages  from  "  Yenns  and  Adonis,"  and 
proposes  to  act  as  the  poem  describes.  The  passage  rans 
thus : — 

Crip{j)U].  But  hear  yoa,  sir!  reading  so  much  as  vou  hare  done, 
Do  you  not  remember  one  pretty  phrase, 
To  scale  the  walls  of  a  fair  wench's  love  ? 

Bau^dler}.  I  nerer  read  anything  but  "^  Venus  and  Adonis." 

Orip.  Why,  that's  the  rery  quintesisenoe  of  love. 
If  you  remember  but  a  verse  or  two, 
I'll  pawn  my  head,  goods,  lands,  and  all,  'twill  do. 

Bow.  Why,  then,  have  at  her .' 
*^  Fondling,  I  say,  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here, 
Within  the  circle  of  this  ivory  pale, 
rUbeapark " 

Moll.  Hands  off,  fond  Sir ! 

Bow,  "  And  thou  shalt  be  my  deer. 

Peed  thou  on  me,  and  I  will  feed  on  thee ; 
And  love  shall  feed  us  both.'* 

Moll.  Feed  you  on  woodcocks ;  I  can  fast  awhile. 

Bow,  **  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed." 

Crip,  Take  heed ;  she's  not  on  horseback. 

Bow,  Why,  then,  she  is  alighted. 
''  Come,  sit  thee  down,  where  never  serpent  hisses ; 
And,  being  set,  1*11  smother  thee  with  kisses."  ' 

After  snch  an  application  of  the  poem,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
that,  by  going  a  step  further,  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Thomas 
Cranley's  '*  Amanda "  (1635)  as  among  the  possessions  of  a 
courtesan : — 

And  then  a  heap  of  bookee  ofthy  devotion 
Lying  upon  a  shelf  close  underneath, 
Which  thou  more  think*st  upon  than  on  thy  death  ; 
They  are  not  prayers  of  a  grieved  soul, 
That  with  repentance  doth  his  sins  condole, 

But  amorous  pamphlets,  that  best  like  thine  eyes, 
And  songs  of  love  and  sonnets  exquisite. 
Among  these  Venus  and  Adonis  lies, 
With  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite  : 
Pygmalion's  there,  with  his  transformed  delight, 

^  The  quotations  are  not  quite  accurate ;  in  Shakespeare  the  words  are : 
Feed  where  ihou  wUt^  on  mountain  or  in  dale.  The  words  Pll  he  a  park, 
&e. ,  prove,  moreover,  that  Hey  wood  made  the  quotation  from  one  of  the 
two  earlier  editions  (1593  or  1694),  for  in  the  later  ediiions  of  1596  and 
henceforth  Uie  words  are  Pll  he  thevarky  &c.  Compare  Hugh  Anderson, 
ShaJcespearee  Venus  and  Adonis  ilhistrated  hy  his  contemporary,  7%07nas 
Heywoody  in  The  Shakemmre  Society's  Papersy  iii.  54  ff.;  Ingleby,  Cen- 
turie  of  Prayse,  p.  81. — Taese  same  passages  are  also  twisted  about  in  Lewis 
Machin's  Bumb  Knight  (1608). 
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And  many  merry  comedies  with  thig, 
Where  the  Athenian  Fhryne  acted  is.' 

Ud pleasant  as  it  is  to  think  of  the  poet's  work  in  such 
degraded  snrroundings,  the  more  welcome  is  the  endeavoar 
which  Benno  Tschischwitz '  has  made  to  rescue  its  moral 
reputation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  *'  Venus  and  Adonis  '* 
— brilliant  as  may  be  the  stamp  of  genius  it  bears  on  its  fore- 
head— is  somewhat  of  an  opium-dream  of  sensual  love,  and 
that  it  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  pervades 
the  much -discussed  paintings  of  one  of  oar  modem  artists — 
Hans  Makart.  In  *'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  we  have  nothing  of 
that  species  of  nudity  which,  owing  to  its  purity,  has  some- 
thing of  the  divine  about  it,  but  what  is  exhibited  is  the  un- 
bridled and  consuming  passion  of  desire,  and,  as  already  said* 
this  is  placed  mainly  in  the  female  breast.  Lines  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Lore  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire  (149), 

and  :— 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none  (349), 

give  the  key-note  to  the  whole  poem.  Shakespeare  has  here 
—once  and  for  all — given  vent  to  the  pulsating  blood  of  his 
own  youth,  but  has  never  returned  to  the  subject  in  any 
similar  way ;  "  from  this  point  of  view  "  (to  use  Gervinus'  * 
words)  "  the  whole  piece  is  one  brilliant  error,  such  as  young 
poets  so  readily  commit :  immoderate  sexual  fervour  is  mis- 
taken for  poetry.*' 

In  the  dedication  of  bis  poem  to  Lord  Southampton,  which 
is  worded  in  the  deferential  style  customary  at  the  time, 
Shakespeare — as  is  well  known — calls  "Venus  and  Adonis  *' 
the  first  heir  of  his  invention.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
doubts  have  been  raised  respecting  the  true  significance  of 
these  words.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  poem  was  Shake- 
speare's first  production  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  he  brought  it  with  him  from  Stratford  to  London,  where 
it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  till  Southampton  accepted 
the  dedication,  and  the  poem  then  found  a  publisher.  Mean- 
while, however,  Shakespeare  had  no  doubt  remodelled,  as  well 

■  Dr.  Ingleby,  Centurie  ofPnu/tey  p.  204. 

*  In  the  Shakeapeare-Jahrlmchy  Tiii.  32-45. 

*  Shakespeare  CommeniarieSf  translated  by  F.  £.  Bunn^tt,  p.  36. 
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as  written  various  plays — no  patrons  being  required  for  stage 
pieces — and  hence   '*  Venus   and  Adonis "  was  not    Shake- 
Bpeare's  first  work  that  the  public  had  become  acquainted 
with,  jet  was  nevertheless  the  first  he  had  written.     How- 
ever,  the  matter  admits  of  an  entirely  different  interpretation. 
The  firstfruits  of  Shakespeare's  Muse  may,  notwithstanding^ 
have  been  di^matic  works,  for,  as  the  drama  had  not  yet 
become  a  recognized  branch  of  literature,  the  poet  may  not 
have  reckoned  his  first  dramatic  attempts  when  describing 
**  Venus  and  Adonis "  as  the  first   heir   of  his  invention  ; 
the  words  might  even  be  taken  as  an  indication  or  a  confes- 
sion that  Shakespeare's  first  dramatic  efforts  were  not  works 
of  his  own  invention.     It  matters  but  little  how  this  question 
be  decided,  for  ''  Venus  and  Adonis  **  must  in  any  case  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  youthful  works. 
Of  incomparably  greater   importance  is  the   other  question 
raised  by  the  remark  "  the  first  heir  of  my  invention,"  viz., 
the  relation  in  which  *'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  stands  to  Henry 
Constable's  poem,  "  The    Shepherd's   Song  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  to  Lodge's   *'  Scilla's  Metamorphosis."      Con- 
stable's "  Shepherd's  Song  "  was  not  indeed  published  till 
1600  (in  the  well-known  collection  called  '^England's  Heli- 
con "),  but  may  probably  have  been  written  some  time  pre- 
viously, as  Constable  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Cambridge  in 
1579,  and  hence  was  doubtless  some  years  older  than  Shake- 
speare.    This  is  all  we  know  of  him.^     If  "  The  Shepherd's 
Song  "  really  be  older  than  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  still,  owing  to 
its  shortness,  it  could  only  have  awakened  Shakespeare's  inte- 
rest in  or  liking  for  the  subject.  Lodge's  poem,  which  appeared 
as  early  as  1589,  is  not  only  written  in  the  same  stanzas, 
but  begins  with  the  same  incidents  as  "  Venus  and  Adonis,'* 
and  in  fact  (according  to  James  P.  Beardon  ^)  Lodge  seems  in 
every  respect  to  have  taken  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis  " 
as  his  model — of  course  taking  it  for  granted  that  Lodge  had 
become  acquainted  with  Shsdkespeare's  poem  in  manuscript. 
This  supposition  cannot,  however,  in  any  way  be  accepted  in 
all  good  faith  as  either  certain  or  self-evident ;  the  two  dates 
1589  and  1593  as  the  years  when  the  two  works  were  first 

*  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  His  Timet,  i.  609  ff. 

^  Shakespear^s  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lodge's  Scillc^s  Metamorphosis,  by 
James  P.  Keardon,  in  the  Sht^sspeare  Society* s  Papers,  iii.  14^-146. 
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published  are  a  hard  fact,  and  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking 
to  seek  to  upset  it  by  a  mere  conjecture.     Shakespeare  has 
made  use  of  Lodge's  "  Rosalynde"  in  "As  Yon  Like  It; "  why- 
may  he  not — if  undoubted  similarities  exist — have  made  use  of 
his  "  Scilla's  Metamorphosis  ''?     It  would  not  in  any  way  be 
contrary  to  Shakespeare's  literary  character.     At  all  events, 
we  cannot  unhesitatingly  agree  with  Collier,  who,  in  his  "Life 
of   Shakespeare,*'   confidently   maintains  that   "Venus  and 
Adonis  "  was  a  poem  entirely  new  of  its  kind,  and  not  founded 
npon  any  earlier  or  later  model.     If  this  statement  may  apply 
to  the  substance,  still  the  form  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  well.     Lodge's  "  Scilla's Metamorphosis"  was  evidently 
not   a  success ;  only  one  other  edition  of  it  was  published 
(1610),  and  this,  according  to  Beardon,  is  merely  an  edition 
with  a  new  title-page.     Now,  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  on  the 
other  hand,  there  had  appeared  no   less  than   four  or  five 
editions  up  to  1600,  which  would  certainly  give  the  impres- 
sion that  Shakespeare,  so  to  say,  had  taken  the  shine  out  of 
Lodge.      We  have  an  imitation  (with  satirical  intent  ?)  of 
*^  Venus   and  Adonis "   in  John  Marston's  "  The  Metamor- 
phosis of  Pygmalion's  Image"  (1598),  to  which  Shakespeare 
himself  alludes  in  his  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  iii.  2.^     But, 
as  generally  happens  with  imitations,  so  in  this  case  also  the 
poetic  brilliancy  and  grandeur  is  lost  in  Marston,  and  we 
have  nothing  but  sensuality.     Among  the  books  belonging  to 
the  courtesan  mentioned  above,  we  find  "  Pygmalion's  Meta- 
morphosis "  as  well  as  "  Venus  and  Adonis." 

Another  question  that  might  be  raised  regarding  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  namely,  whether  Shakespeare  can  have  known 
of  Marini's  "  Adone  "  while  writing  his  poem,  has  already 
been  discussed  on  p.  136. 

II.  LucRBCK.  Ed.  pr,  Lucrece,  London.  Printed  by  Richard 
IHeldj  for  John  Harrison,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  sign  of  the 
white  Greyhound  in  Pauleys  Ghurehyard,  1594.  4^o.  47  leaves. 
Entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  on  the  9th  of  May,  1594, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Booke  intitled  the  Bavyshement  of 

^  *'  What,  it  there  none  of  PygmdliorCs  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  he 
had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched?** 
Compare  Warton,  History  of  Eng.  Poetry  (1840),  iii.  337a,  410,  441  ; 
KniG^nt,  Wm.  Shakapere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  397. — Jast  as  Shakespeare  styles 
his  remte  and  Adonis  as  the  first  heir  of  my  invention,  Marston  in  the  Fro- 
fogue  (to  his  Mistress)  calls  his  poem  the  first  bloomes  qfmypoesie. 
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Lncrece/'  The  pablisher,  John  Harrison,  was  also,  as  w& 
have  seen,  the  proprietor  of  "  Yenns  and  Adonis  "  at  the  time. 
There  exist  at  least  six  copies  of  this  edition,  at  all  events, 
Lowndes-Bohn  gives  this  nam  her.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  up  to  the  year  1655  other  seven  single  editions  of  it 
had  appeared ;  with  the  fifth  edition  (1616)  the  title  becomes- 
*'  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  which,  in  fact,  was  the  running  title- 
in  the  ed.  pr.  This  alteration  is  probably  connected  with  the 
change  of  publisher,  for  the  name  of  Roger  Jackson  hence- 
forth takes  the  place  of  John  Harrison.  The  last  edition 
(1655)  was  published  in  the  joint  establishment  of  John 
Stafford  and  the  same  William  Gilbertson  who,  as  we  have  seen,, 
that  same  year  acquired  the  right  to  ^'  Venus  and  Adonis.*' 

'*  Lucrece  "  is  also  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  the  wording  and  tone  of  the  dedication  prove  that  the  feel- 
ing of  friendship  and  esteem  between  the  poet  and  his  noble 
patron  had  become  strengthened  since  the  first  ^oem  had  been 
dedicated  to  him.  And  yet  this  dedication  is  the  last  thing 
we  know  about  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,, 
and  is  also  the  last  dedication  which  proceeded  from  Shake- 
speare's pen. 

The  fact  of  "  Lucrece  "  having  appeared  only  one  year  after 
''Venus  and  Adonis,*'  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  origin  of  the  two  poems,  and  accord- 
ingly the  interval  may  have  been  a  year  or  two  longer.  It  is,. 
indeed,  true  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  dedication  of  his  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  promises  the  Earl  that,  in  return  for  his  accep* 
tance  of  the  dedication  and  this  proof  of  his  favonr,  he  will 
**  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  you 
with  some  graver  labour."  This  "  graver  labour,"  according- 
to  Delius,*  is  no  other  than  "  Lucrece,"  which  accordingly 
must  have  been  written  after  the  publication  of  *'  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  in  1593.  Be  this  as  it  may, "  Lucrece,"  at  all  events,, 
exhibits  important  progress  in  the  poet's  mental  development* 
The  delineation  of  passionate  sensuality  does,  it  is  true,  again 
occupy  a  prominent  position,  but  we  have  now  a  man  as  the* 
owner  of  this  vehement  passion,  and  his  sensuality  is  con- 
trasted with  the  chastity  of  the  matron  in  whom  strength  of 
will  and  morality  carry  off  a  tragic  victory.  This  moral 
progress  was  recognized   even   by   his  contemporaries,   and 

'  His  Introdaction  to  Lucrece, 
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the  poem  on  the  chaste  Lacrece  was  contrasted   with   the 
unchaste  poem  of  "  Yenns  and  Adonis."  ^ 

In  regard  to  style  and  metre,  ^'Lncrece"  is  distingaished  from 
*'  Yenos  and  Adonis  '*  only  by  a  different  stanza  haying  been 
chosen  (Chaucer's  rhythm  royal),  and  suffers  from  the  same 
diffuseness  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  ShakeBpeare*8 
dramas.  The  story  which  Ovid  tells  in  sixty-four  disticha 
is  swelled  out  to  na  less  than  265  seven-lined  stanzas,  although 
— owing  to  the  whole  incident  happening  indoors — ^the  poet 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  those  descriptions  of 
nature  with  which  he  has  so  profusely  and  charmingly  adorned 
his  *'  Yenus  and  Adonis."  This  diffuseness  is,  however,  only 
the  reverse  side  of  an  extraordinary  merit  which  distinguishes 
both  poems,  and  is  exhibited  in  his  dramas  of  a  luter  period, 
namely,  the  psychological  depth,  the  rare  knowledge  of-  the 
human  heart— every  fold  and  fibre  of  which,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  for  not 
even  the  slightest  or  most  secret  emotion  escaped  him.  His 
early  marriage  may  in  this  respect  certainly  have  proved  an 
excellent  instructor. 

III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  Ed.pr.  The  Passionate  Pilgrtme. 
By  W.  Shakespeare.  At  London.  Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  and  are 
to  he  sold  by  W.  Leake,  ai  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard. 
1599.  16mo.  30  leaves.  On  leaf  18  there  is  a  special  title :  Sonnets 
to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musicke.  The  copy  in  Capeirs  Collection, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  considered  a  unique  copy 
till,  in  September,  1867,  a  second  one  was  discovered  bj 
Charles  Edmonds  in  Lamport  Hall.'  Of  the  second  edition 
not  one  copy  has  been  preserved,  and  the  existence  of  a 
second  edition  is  inferred  only  from  the  appearance  of  a  third 
in  1612.  This  third  edition  also  contains  two  love-letters — 
one  from  Paris  to  Helen  and  one  from  Helen  to  Paris — written 
by  Thomas  Heywood,  who  that  same  year  wrote  a  letter  to 

»  Ingleby,  Shakespeare s  Centurie  of  Pray se,  p.  106.  Also  in  Barnfield's 
Encomion  of  Lady  Pecwiia  (1598),  and  in  Dekker's  The  Owles  Almanackey 
1618,  mention  is  made  of  Lucreee,  sweet  and  chastey  and  of  Chaste  Lucrece 
{according  to  the  Athenaum,  1871,  ii.  90),  and  there  is  a  tragedy  by  Thomas 
Heywood  called  J%e  Bape  o/Lncrece,  which  was  first  published  in  1608, 
and  ran  through  several  editions. 

>  Bound  up  with  Venue  and  Adonis,  1620.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
an  old  manuscript  notice  that  the  book  had  cost  a  penny-halfpenny  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  one  leaf  (Kmt»  and  Adonis,  c.  7).  To-day  it  is  not  to  be  bad 
at  any  price. 
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hiB  pablisher,  Nicholas  Okes  (printed  in  his  ''  Apology  for 
Actors  "),  claiming  them  as  his.  In  this  letter  he  at  the  same 
time  adds  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  been  annoyed  at  his 
name  having  been  misapplied.^  In  consequence  of  this,  Jag- 
gsrd  conld  not  do  otherwise  than  have  another  title-page 
printed  with  the  omission  of  Shakespeare's  name,  and  hence 
there  exist  copies  with  and  without  the  names  of  the  supposed 
author.  This  fact  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  what  barefacedi^ess  piracy  was  carried  on 
by  booksellers,  and  on  the  other,  also,  with  what  unparalleled 
heedlessness  and  indifference  Shakespeare  allowed  things  to 
take  their  own  course,  and  neither  troubled  himself  about  the 
fate  of  his  genuine  works,  nor  about  such  as  were  wrongfully 
ascribed  to  him.  Even  in  the  present  case  he  appears  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  having  expressed  his  annoyance  in 
private  conversation,  whereas  nowadays  (in  so  far  as  such  an 
occurrence  is  possible)  a  public  explanation  would  be  unavoid- 
able, and  indeed  inevitable.  There  was  as  yet,  of  course,  no 
legal  protection  for  mental  property.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  may  at  once  be  imagined  what  claim  to  genuineness  the 
other  portions  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  can  possess.  In 
fact,  even  after  a  most  careful  examination,  it  cannot  be  said 
how  much  of  it  is  genuine,  and  this  much  alone  seems  certain, 
that  the  really  genuine  portion  is  very  inconsiderable.  Some 
of  the  poems  in  it  also  occur  among  "  The  Sonnets ; "  one  also 
in  the  first  quarto  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  (1598)  ;  others 
are  met  with  in  the  "  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia,''  a  small 
collection  of  poems  by  Richard  Barnfield,  which  appeared  in 
1598.  Collier  nevertheless  declares  this  latter  to  be  Shake- 
speare's property.' 

IV.  The  Phcenix  and  thi  Tuetle.  This  poem  is  given  in 
a  collection  published  by  Robert  Chester  in  1601,  under  the 
following  title :  Loves  Martyr;  or^  Basalins  Complaint.  Allc' 
gorically  shadowing  the  truth  of  Loue  in  the  constant  Fate  of  the 
Phoenix  a/nd  Turtle,  A  Poeme  enterlaced  with  much  varietie 
and  raritie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Tor- 

>  <'  As  I  must  aeknowUdae  my  lines  not  worthy  his  patronage  under  whom 
he  has  published  them,  so  the  author  I  know  much  offended  with  M,  Jaggardy 
that  {eutogether  unknown  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name,*' 
logleby,  Centurie  ofPrayae,  p.  99. 

'  Jthenaum,  May  17th,  1S56 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  July  5th,  1856.  Com- 
pare Outlines,  i.  375-37S. 
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qtutto  GoBliano,  by  Robert  Chester.  With  the  true  legend  of 
famoiu  King  Arthur^  the  last  of  the  nine  Worthies,  being  the  first 
Essay  of  a  new  Brytishpoet :  collected  out  of  diuerse  Authenticall 
Records.  To  these  are  added  some  new  compositions,  of  seuerall 
modems  Writers  whose  na/mes  are  subscribed  to  their  seueraZl 
workeSj  upon  the  first  subject :  viz.,  the  Fhosnm  and  Turtle^ 
These  "  new  compositions  '*  are  prefaced  bj  the  follow- 
ing title:  Hereafter  foUmv  diverse  PoeticaU  Essaies  on  the 
former  Subiect ;  viz.^  The  Turtle  and  Phoenix,  Done  by  tJie  best 
and  chief  est  of  our  nwderne  writers,  with  their  names  subscribed  to 
their  particular  workes  :  neuer  before  extant.  And  {now  first} 
consecrated  by  them,  all  generally  to  the  loue  and  merite  of  the  true 
noble  Knight,  Sir  John  Salisburie.  According  to  Drake '  there 
exists  bat  one  copy  of  this  ed,  pr. ;  however,  this  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  mistake.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  1611,  of  which 
likewise  it  is  presumed  that  but  one  copy  exists.'  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  in  his  *'  Outlines  " '  gives  photo-litho- 
graphic facsimiles  both  of  the  second  title-page  {Hereafter 
follow,  &c.)  as  well  as  of  the  concluding  stanzas  (Threnos)  of 
Shakespeare's  contribution. 

V.  Sonnets.  Ed.  pr.  Shake^speare's  Sonnets,  Neuer  before 
Imprinted.  At  London  By  G.  Eld  for  T,  T.  and  are  to  be  soJde  by 
lohn  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  gate.  London,  1609.  4fo. 
40  leaves.  Some  copies  have  a  somewhat  different  title,  in  so 
^r  as  it  is  said  on  some  of  them  :  and  are  to  be  solde  by  WU^ 
liam  Aspley,  The  name  of  the  publisher  is  obtained  from  the 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  which  runs  thus :  20  May, 
1609.  T^ho,  Thorpe.*  A  booke  called  Shakespeare^ s  Sonnets. 
Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (imperfect),  and  in 
various  private  libraries;  a  photo-zincographic  facsimile-reprint 
of  the  copy  belonging  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Henry  James,  was  published  in  1862.'  Shake" 
speare*s  Sonnets:  The  First  Quarto,  1609.  A  Facsimile  in 
Photo-lithography  by  Charles  Prcetorius.     With  an  Introduction 

*  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  i.  728.  « 

^  Comp«re  Robert  Chester's  2^<n;««  3far/^r  ;  or,  Rosaliits  Complaint  (1601)^ 
&c.,  ed.  by  the  Rer.  Al.  Grosart  for  the  itew  Shakspere  Society,  1878. 
r  »  ii.  334  ff. 

*  Aooording  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Ker.  J.  Hunter,  preaerred  in  the 
British  Museum,  Thomas  Thorpe  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  Heniy 
Brown,  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved,  ii. 

'  London,  Lowell  Reeve  (lOs.  6d.), 
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hy  Thorn,  Tyler.     London^  1886.     No  other  qnarto   editions 
were  pablisbed  till  the  appearance  of  the  Poems  in  1640. 

The  *'  Sonnets,"  as  is  well  known,  are  one  of  the   cruces  of 
Shakespearean  scholars.     On  the  very  threshold   lies  a  diffi- 
culty of  great  weight,  namely,  the  mnch-discnssed  Dedication, 
regarding  which  £nglish,  German,  and   French  critics  have 
alternately  ransacked  their  brains.     The    following  are   the 
words  of  the  Dedication :    To  .  the   .    onlie  .  begetter  .  of  ./ 
these  .  insving  .  sonnets ./  Mr,  W,  H.  all .  happinesse  ./  and  .  that . 
etemitie  ./  promised  ./  by  ./  ovr  •    ever'liuivg  .  poet  ./  wisheth  ./ 
the  .  well'vnshing  ./  adventvrer  .    in  ./  setting  ./  forth  ./  T,  T,^ 
That  is  to  say,  Thomas  Thorpe,  who  had  undertaken  the  risk 
of  publishing  the  book,  dedicated  the  ensuing  sonnets  to  their 
"  onlie  begetter,"  Mr.  W.  H.      What,  however,  is  the  meaning 
of  "  begetter  "  ?    Some  say  it    means  much  the  same  as  "  in- 
spirer ;  '*  others  imagine  it    to  be   much  the  same  thing  as 
*'  obtainer ; "  it  is  either  the  person  who  inspired  the  poet  to 
write  the  sonnets,  or  the  person  who  obtained  the  manuscript 
for  the  publisher.'  Hence  those  who  favour  the  former  opinion 
find   the    mysterious     W.   H.    to    stand    either    for    Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of    Southampton,  or  for  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  is  said  to  be  addressed  as  Master  William  Herbert. 
The  first  hypothesis    emanates  from  Drake,  the  second  from 
Boaden  ;  ^  both  leave  it  unexplained  why  Thorpe  did  not  give 
his  supposed  patron  his  proper  title,  and  why — in  the  case  of 
Southampton  more  especially — the  initials  of  his  name,  Henry 
Wriothesley,  should  have  been  reversed.     Perhaps  merely  by 
way  of  a  game  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  noble  patrons  !  Anyone 
with  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  etiquette  in 
England,  must  admit  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  speak 
of,  much  less  to  address  a  lord  in  any  such  fashion.     To  have 
addressed  Lord  Southampton  as  Mr.  Henry  Wriothesley,  or  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  as  Mr.  William  Herbert,  at  a  time  when 
both  men  were  in  possession  of  their  titles,  would  have  been  an 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Sonnets  {Poems,  1640),  this  dedication 
is  omitted,  which  is  a  sien  that  no  great  importance  was  attached  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  addressea  to  any  person  of  rank.  In  fact,  the  original  mean- 
ing may,  meanwhile,  have  been  forgotten. 

'•*  According  to  Ingleby  onlie  begetter  means  sole  author,  and  W.  H,  is  said 
to  he  a  misprint  for  W,  S. — in  fact,  that  the  Sonnets  are  dedicated  to  the  poet 
himself.  Ath4tuBum^  1873,  ii.  18  ff.,  147  ff.  This  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1832,  p.  217  ff. 

T 
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nnparalleled  piece  of  impertinence  or  ridicalons  stapidity.    We 
need  only  compare  it  with  Shakespeare's  own  two  dedications, 
or  with  that  attached  to  the  first  folio,  where  the  two  earls, 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  are  addressed  as  "  Their  High- 
nesses.'*    In  1610  a  translation  of  Angnstinns*  Be  civitate  Dei 
was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  Th.  Th.,  and  Henry; 
Brown  *  maintains  this  Th.  Th.  to  be  the  same  T.  T.  who  pub-t 
lished  the  Sonnets ;  however,  this  is  far  from  proving  anything! 
in  favour  of  the  W.  H.  standing  for  Master  William  HerbertJ 
as  Brown  thinks ;  indeed,  the  circumstance  speaks  emphaticallyl 
against  any  sach  interpretation.     Look  bnt  at  the  wording  of} 
the  dedication  in  Angnstinas  :  To  the  Hon.  Patron  of  Muses  and\ 
good  Mindes  Lord  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Knight  of  the  Hon.i 
Order,   &c.      A  comparison  with  the  dedication  of  Davies* 
**  Miram  in  Modnm  '*  (1602)  is  even  more  to  the  point,  for 
not  only  is  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  mentioned  in  it,  bat  also  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Herbert.     It  runs  thus :    To  the  most 
nohU,  judidotis,  and  my  best  beloved  Lord  William,  Earle  of  Pern,' 
broke,    the  most   honourable  Sir   Robert  Sidney,  Knight,    and 
right  worshipful  Edward  Herbert,  of  Montgomery,  Esquire,  my 
mx)st  honoured  and  respected  friends.     This  is  the  regular  style 
in  which  dedications  were  worded  in  those  days,  and  it  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  the   Earl   should   have    been 
addressed  as  Master  William  Herbert.     And  yet  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,   or   (as  Drake  says)   the   Earl   of   Southampton, 
is — according  to  this  interpretation  of  the  dedication — sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  person  to  whom  the  ''Sonnets " 
were  addressed.    It  is  unnecessary  to  pass  separately  in  review 
here  all  the  reasons  which  oppose  this  supposition — ^a  single 
one  will  suffice.     To  interpret  the  expression  "begetter"  as 
**  inspirer  "  is  out  of  the  question,  if  only  because  no  com- 
mentator can  deny  that  the  ''  Sonnets  "  are  not,  by  any  means, 
all  addressed  to  one  and  the  same  person — accordingly,  that 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  an  "onlie  begetter"  in 
the  sense  of  "inspirer."'     On  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly 

'   The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved,  p.  11. 

'  If  a  number  of  the  Sonnets  (principally  1-26)  mnst  absolutely  be  con- 
sidered as  addressed  to  one  of  these  two  earls,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
more  reason  for  supposing  the  subject  to  hare  been  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  than 
Lord  Southampton.  The  £arl  of  Pembroke  (1580-1639)  was,  first  of  all,  a 
great  admirer  and  patron  of  poetry,  to  whom  numerous  works  and  poems 
were  dedicated  (among  others,  Ben  Jonson's  CcUUine,  1616).  That  he  was 
disinclined  to  marry  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Rowland  White's  to  Sir  Robert 
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clear  that  in  the  present  case  **  begetter  "  cannot  in  any  waj 
signify  the  **  inspirer  *' — ^in  fact,  mnst  stand  for  the  "  obtainer  " 
of  the  Sonnets,  as  Chalmers,  among  others,  has  justly  pointed 
out.  That  "  to  beget  *'  can  be  nsed  in  this  sense  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  this  is  proved  from  Minsheu's  Dictionary  (1616)  and 
other  authorities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dedication  is 
\vTitten  in  a  formal  and  ornate  style,  the  less  so  as,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, it  was  considered  to  be  so  by  contemporary  writers ; 
this,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  the  humorous 
manner  in  which  it  was  parodied  by  George  Wither,  who  (two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Sonnets  ")  dedicated  his 
satirical  poems  to  himself  in  the  words  "  O.  W.  wisheth  him- 
self all  happiness.**  ^  And,  besides,  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  upon  such  a  piece  of  persiflage  if  one  of  the  high 
aristocracy  had  been  concealed  under  the  expression  *'  Mr. 
W.  H."  George  Wither  (owing  to  the  custom  of  the  day) 
could  not  have  found  anything  unusual  in  a  man  in  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke's  position  being  wished  '*  all  happiness ; "  but 
that  so  solemn  a  wish,  and  one  expressed  in  such  high-flown 
and  stilted  language,  should  have  been  addressed  to  some 
unknown  gentleman,  or  subordinate  person,  whose  only  merit 
-was  in  having  obtained  a  valuable  manuscript  for  the  pub- 
lisher, would  be  very  likely  to  call  forth  ridicule  as  being  alto- 
gether contrary  to  iiie  custom  of  the  day,  and  an  absurd  piece 
of  extravagance. 

If  we  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case,  the  difficulties 
drop  off  of  their  own  accord.  We  know,  from  the  often- 
quoted  passage  from  Meres'  '*  Palladis  Tamia,"  ^  that  Shake- 
Sidney  (1599),  where  he  says  of  Pembroke  :  '*  I  don't  find  any  disposition  at 
all  in  this  gallant  young  Lord  to  marry. ^  Pembroke  was  throagboat  life 
considered  a  *'  volaptnary."  Dayies,  too,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  urges  him 
to  marry  (in  Wit^s  Pilgrim(^ey  nccording  to  Henry  Brown,  p.  187).  If  those  of 
Bhake9peare*s  Son/nets  referred  to  were  really  aadressed  to  Pembroke,  they 
attained  theur  object,  for  Pembroke  married  on  the  17th  of  September,  1603. 
These  Sonnets^  moreoyer,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Sidney's  Arcadia 
{1590),  Bk.  iii.,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  Cecropia  used  the  same  arguments 
in  speaking  to  her  nieces  Philoclea  and  Pamela,  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
where  Geron  addresses  Histor  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Compare 
Massey ,  ShaJcegpeart^s  Sonnets,  p.  36  if.    It  may  further  be  remarked,  for  the 

E roper  understanding  of  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets,  that  Pembroke  in- 
erited  his  title  in  1 6P1,  and  had  the  Order  of  the  Garter  conferred  upon  him 
in  1604. 

*  According  to  Henry  Brown,  Ix,^  p.  11  AT. 

'  As  the  soule  of  Ewphorbus  teas  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras;  so  the 
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speare's  *'  Sonnets  "  were  circulated  among  his  private  friends 
as  earlj  as  1598 ;  Meres  coald  not  have  known  this  unless  be 
liad  himself  either  been  one  of  these  intimate  friends,  or — as 
seems  more  probable — the  fame  of  these  "  Sonnets "  bad 
already  extended  beyond  the  small  circle  of  friends.  From 
their  having  been  mentioned  by  Meres,  the  existence  of  the 
'*  Sonnets "  (which  no  doubt  increased  in  nnmber  year  by 
year)  would  become  known  to  the  whole  town,  and  thus  be, 
as  it  were,  an  open  secret.  No  wonder  then  that  an  enter* 
prising  publisher,  or  some  person  connected  with  the  circle 
in  question,  took  it  into  his  head  to  utilize  these  literary 
treasures,  the  more  so  as  the  poet  himself  seemed,  if  possible, 
more  indifferent  to  these  children  of  his  Muse  than  to  bis 
dramas.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  one  hypothesis 
above  all  others  that  seems  most  plausible,  is  that  brought 
forward  by  Samuel  Neil,  according  to  whom  the  letters  W.  H. 
stand  for  Shakespeare^s  brother-in-law,  William  Hathaway.^ 
Neil  thus,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  caught  three 
mice  in  one  trap,  for  not  only  would  B^thaway  have  thus  pro- 
moted his  brother-in-law's  reputation,  but  he  would  have  sup- 
plied the  publisher  with  a  manuscript  likely  to  prove  profitable, 
and  lastly — though  not  least — he  may  have  induced  the  pub* 
lisher  to  make  him  some  return  in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary 
reward.     Shakespeare  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  objected  ta 

sweeUy  wUtie  soule  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  hoiiey-iongued  Shakespeare, 
Witness  his  *^  Venus  and  Adonis,^*  his  *'  LucrecSf*  his  augred  sonnets  amom^ 
his  private  friendst  &c. 

^  Samuel  Neil,  Shakespeare,  a  Critical  Biography,  London,  1S63,  p.  104 
if. — PhiUr^to  Chaslee  disputes  the  priority  of  this  hypothesis  being  Neil's ; 
he  maintains,  at  all  events,  that  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  quite 
independently.  Neil,  however,  has  declared  that  be  sent  Chasles  a  copy  of 
his  book,  and  tbat  Chasles  drew  his  hypothesis  from  it.  Compare  Fh. 
Chasles  in  The  Athenmtmt  Jan.  25th,  1862,  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  men  in  The  Athenetum^  1867,  i.  223  fr.,254,  323,  365,  486  ff.,  551  ff., 
662  fC — ^BoUon  Comey,  The  Sonnets  of  Wm,  Shakespeare;  a  Critical Disquisp' 
tion  suggested  Inf  a  Recent  Discovery,  London,  1862,  pp.  1 6  {privately  printed). 
Compare  also  Notes  and  Queries,  1865,  No.  205,  p.  449 ;  No.  206,  p.  482. — 
William  Hathaway,  according  to  Halliwell,  Ltfe  of  Shakespeare,!^,  114,  waa 
baptized  on  the  30th  of  Nov.,  1578,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  father's  will 
(1581),  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  of  Shakespeare*s  property,  1647  (in 
Halliwell,  p.  314  ff.),  as  an  interested  party.  In  the  latter  he  is  described  •» 
a  yeoman  of  Weston-upon-Avon  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  however  this 
is  probably  not  the  William  spoken  of  above,  but  his  son ;  at  least,  he 
would  have  been  sixty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time.  See  Halliwell,  Neuf 
I'lace,  p.  130  ff. 
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the  transaction,  to  which  Hathawaj  may  be  said  to  have 
acquired  the  right  bj  having  collected  and  arranged  the 
scattered  mannscripts,  even  though  this  was  not  done  in  a  very 
critical  manner.  What  was  more  natural  under  the  oircnm- 
stances  than  that  Thorpe  should  dedicate  the  volume  to 
Hatha waj,  and  wish  him  the  same  '*  eternitie  "  that  the  poet 
promises  the  subject  of  his  sonnets?  Nay,  who  can  say 
whether  the  artful  and  experienced  '^  ad  venturer "  may  not 
have  made  it  a  condition  that  the  dedication  formed  a  part  of 
the  remuneration  required,  and  thus  procured  the  manuscript 
at  a  somewhat  lower  price.  The  words,  "  the  onlie  begetter," 
may  possibly,  however,  have  a  deeper  significance.  Why 
**  onlie  ?  "  If  Thorpe  had  wished  to  publish  the  "  Sonnets," 
the  most  natural  procedure  would  obviously  have  been  for 
}iim  to  have  addressed  the  author  and  to  have  asked  him  for 
the  manuscript.  The  author,  however,  may  have  refused  the 
request,  and  Thorpe  may  even  have  appealed  in  vain  to  one  or 
other  of  the  private  friends  who  possessed  the  ''  sug^ed 
sonnets,"  till  at  last  he  found  his  man  in  Master  William 
Hathaway,  the  only  one  who  yielded  to  his  request  and  got 
the  matter  settled  for  him.^  We  have  a  precisely  similar 
case  in  the  publication  of  Spenser's  *'  Complaints  "  in  1591, 
as  we  know  for  certain  from  "the  Printer,"  in  his  short 
Preface  *'  to  the  Gbntle  Reader."  It  is  strange  that  this  ana- 
logous case  has  never  yet — as  far  as  I  know — been  referred 
to  by  anyone. 

This  explanation  seems  to  be  opposed  by  an  interesting  dis- 
covery lately  made.  For  Charles  Edmonds,  in  1873,  at  Lam- 
port Hall,  found  a  copy  (unfortunately  an  imperfect  one)  of 
an  hitherto  unknown  work  of  Robert  Southwell,  a  work  less 
remarkable  for  its  own  sake  than  for  the  preface,  which  is 
subscribed  by  the  initials  "  W.  H.'"  The  work  contains 
four  different  poems  of  Southwell's  (a  foure-fovld  Medita" 
Hon  of  the  fours  last  Things^  Ac.)  which  this  "  W.  H."  had 
collected  and  procured  for  publication.  They  had  long,  so  he 
says,  existed  in  obscurity,  and  would  probably  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  day  were  it  not  that  they  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
by  accident.     Edmonds,  therefore,  considers  it  very  likely  that 

■  See  OfUlines,  i.  208  f^, 

>  Published  as  No.  3  of  the  hham  Reprints.— Athen,,  1813,  ii.  5S8  if.  anrl 

661  fr. 
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SoathwelFs  W.  H.  and  Shakespeare's  W.  H.  may  have  been, 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  more  so  as  Southwell's  little 
work  wafl  printed  in  1606  by  G.  Eld  for  Francis  Barton,  and 
Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets "  were  pablished  only  three  yeara 
later,  haying  been  printed  at  the  same  house.  That  two 
different  persons  of  the  same  name  (or  at  least  the  same 
initials)  should,  within  so  short  a  period,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation  and  made  use  of  the  same  printing 
establishment,  Edmonds  declares  to  be  too  improbable  to  re- 
quire refutation.  Still  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  twice- 
occurring  W.  H.  may  not  have  been  Shakespeare's  brother- 
in-law,  unless  indeed  we  doubt  that  he  had  any  such  literary 
interests,  more  especially  if  it  be  true  that  he  ended  his 
life  as  a  farmer  at  Weston-upon-Avon ;  yet  this  would  not 
necessarily  exclude  his  having  literary  tastes  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed. However,  it  is  not  as  important  to  point  out  who 
this  enigmatical  W.  H.  was,  as  to  prove  who  he  was  not,  and 
it  may,  at  all  events,  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that  he 
was  not  the  person  to  whom  the  ''  Sonnets  "  were  addressed, 
and,  moreover,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  poems.  The 
question  as  to  whom  the  '^  Sonnets  "  were  addressed,  has  lost 
its  point  since  the  hypothesis  of  conceiving  the  poems  to  be 
an  autobiographical  confession,  has  been  set  aside.  We  shall 
have  to  return  to  this  question  on  a  future  occasion,  and  shall 
thus  mention  here  only  a  few  other  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  elucidate  the  matter,  which  attempts  deserve  a  place 
as  show-pieces  in  the  chamber  of  literary  curiosities. 

That  Dr.  Farmer  could  believe  the  "  Sonnets  "  to  have  been 
addressed  to  William  Hart,  the  poet's  nephew,  and  that  Tyr- 
whitt  could  infer  from  Sonnet  20  (^1  man  in  hue,  aU  Hews 
in  his  controlling)  that  one  William  Hughes  or  Hews  was 
the  object  of  the  poet's  devoted  friendship  is,  at  all  events, 
within  the  range  of  methodical  speculation.  Dr.  Farmer's 
conjecture  is  opposed  merely  by  the  fact  that  William  Hart 
was  not  bom  till  1600,  whereas  the  "  Sonnets  "  are  eulogized 
by  Meres  as  early  bs  1598 ;  and  Tyrwhitt's  supposition  must 
be  rejected,  if  only  because  no  such  conclusion  as  he  draws 
from  the  lines  mentioned  can  be  inferred  except  by  a  forced 
interpretation.*     On  the  other  hand,  absolutely  untenable  are 

'  In  the  Afhen.,  1873,  ii.  277  and  335  ff.,  C.  Elliott  Browne  has  certainly 
pointed  out  a  William  fiewea,  na  well  as  a  John  Hewes,  both  of  whom  may 
have  beloni^ed  to  the  circle  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance.     Both  were 
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the  romances  whicli  Ch.  A.  Brown  and  Gerald  Mafisey  have 
woven  ont  of  the  "  Sonnets.'*^  Ch.  A.  Brown  considers  all  the 
"  Sonnets  *'  to  be  one  connected  poem,  the  single  sonnets 
merely  the  different  cantos.  However,  the  *'  Sonnets  "  are 
anything  but  arranged  according  to  a  specific  plan,  and  in  the 
second  edition  ('*  Poems,"  1640) — apart  from  some  omissions 
and  additions — the  arrangement  is  altogether  different,  and 
the  single  sonnets  are  even  furnished  with  headings.  A 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  *'  Sonnets  "  has  only  recently 
been  attempted  by  Von  Bodenstedt,  Fran9ois  Y.  Hugo,  Charles 
Knight,  Gerald  Massey,  and  others.  According  to  Gerald 
Massey  the  "  Sonnets  *'  contain  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
Lord  Southampton  and  Elizabeth  Vernon,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  written  by  Shakespeare  at  the  request  of  the  lovers. 
The  snpposition  that  Shakespeare  had  addressed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  "  Sonnets  "  to  his  wife  we  have  already  dis- 
enssed.  The  various  interpretations  of  the  "  Sonnets,"  in 
fact,  present  the  oddest  and  strangest  contradictions,  and  in 
thinking  of  those  given  by  George  Chalmers,  Henry  Brown, 
Barnstorff,  and  Karpf ,  we  hardly  know  who  deserves  the  prize 
for  eccentricity — the  two  Englishmen  or  the  two  Germans. 
Chalmers  assumes  that  all  the  sonnets  were  addressed  to 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  whom  the  poet  represents  as  a  man,  out  of 
courtesy  to  his  sovereign.  Henry  Brown  brings  forward 
the  hypothesis  that  the  '*  Sonnets  "  are  satires  on  the  love- 
*8onnets  and  sonnet-writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  that 
they  are  more  especially  aimed  at  Drayton  and  Davies;  he 

musicians;  the  former  was  a  faroarite  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Waterhouse's  account  of  the  EarPs  last  hours  (in  Heame's  edition 
of  Camden's  Annals) ;  the  latter  is  spoken  of  in  the  dedication  of  Drayton's 
Ode  to  Sir  Henri/  Goodere  (about  1605),  where  Lhrayton  praises  his 
music : — 

Which  oft  at  Powhworih  hy  the  fire 

Math  made  us  grately  merry, 

Powlesworth  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Stratford.  Whether  these  two 
Hewes  were  in  any  way  related  or  acquainted  with  each  other  is  not  known. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  William  Hewes  (Hughes)  may  hare  been  the  Mr. 
W.  H.  of  tbe  Dedication^  but  he  was  not  the  subject  of  the  Sennets^  nor 
were  they  aildressed  to  him. 

'  Ch.  A.  Brown,  Shakeepeare^s  Autobiographical  Poems.  Being  his  Sonnets 
clearly  developed  with  his  Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his  Works,  Lond., 
1838 ;  Gerald  Massey,  Shakespear^s  Sonnets  never  hrfoit  interpreted* 
Lend.,  1866. 
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nevertheless  holds  to  his  opinion  that  the  Sonnets  have  an 
autobiographical  significance.  The  climax  of  eccentricit7  is 
reached  by  Barnstor£E  and  Karpf,  who  think  that  Shake- 
speare in  his  "  Sonnets "  addressed  himself  or  his  genius. 
Barnstorff  interprets  the  dedication  as  addressed  to  Mr, 
William  Himself,  and  maintains  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
to  be  ^*  appeals  of  the  mortal  to  the  immortal  man  within 
him.*'  Karpf,  on  the  other  hand,  construes  the  dedication  thus : 
To  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets  Mr,  W.  H.  unsJieth  all 
happiness  and  that  etemitie  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet, — 
The  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  (is)  T.  T,^  Karpf, 
who  seems  not  to  have  known  his  predecessor  Barnstorff,  makes 
out  that  Shakespeare  is  an  Aristotelian,  and  that  he  addresses 
the  Sonnets  to  the  action  of  Reason  as  it  exists  in  and  of 
itself,  where,  he  says,  Man  has  communion  with  the  Divine 
Essence.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  written  the  Sonnets,  as  it 
were,  in  special  certification  of  the  Divine  spirit  he  felt  within 
him,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  posterity  a  certifi- 
cation of  his  mental  state.  Karpf,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
written  his  book  in  certification  of  his  mental  state,  though 
not  exactly  for  posterity  ! 

Shakespeare's  contemporaries  were  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
miration of  his  "  Sonnets ; "  for  some  length  of  time  after 
this,  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
they  fell  into  such  disrepute  that  Steevens — although  a  critic 
of  power  and  taste — did  not  introduce  them  into  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  for  he  says,  "  the  strongest  act  of  par- 
liament that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into 
their  service."^  If  Shakespeare,  he  adds,  had  "  produced  no 
other  works  than  these  Sonnets,  his  name  would  have  reached 
us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer." 
Our  day  has  pronounced  this  judgment  to  be  erroneous,  for 
since  the  beginning  of  our  century  the  Sonnet  has  become 
more  and  more  a  favourite  subject  for  SBsthetic  criticism. 
This  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exaggerated  form  of  Shake- 
speare-worship, for  even  those  esthetic  writers  who  condemn 
sonnet-poetry,  nevertheless  willingly  admit  that  Shakespeare's 

^  This  oonstniction  of  the  Dedication  was  (aa  far  as  I  know)  first  suggesiteil 
by  Philar^te  Chasles  (Athen,,  Jan.  25,  1862). 
>  Malone's  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell  (1821),  i.  258. 
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sonnets  are  unparalleled  in  their  way,  and  that  they  stand 
preeminent  among  this  species  of  English  poetry.  Dyce 
places  Milton's  alone  on  a  par  with  them,  and  from  Milton  we 
have,  as  is  well  known,  bnt  a  very  small  number  of  sonnets. 
In  opposition  to  Steevens,  it  may  be  maintained  that  Shake- 
speare would  have  become  immortal  as  the  greatest  English 
sonnet-writer,  even  though  he  had  never  produced  anything 
but  his  "  Sonnets."  Shakespeare's  immediate  prototype  as 
a  sonnet-writer — for  even  in  this  he  but  followed  his  pre- 
decessors— was  Samuel  Daniel.^  These  lyrics  of  Shakespeare's 
— precisely  as  in  the  case  of  his  dramatic  works — brought 
a  pre-existing  and  gradually  developed  species  to  a  climax 
and  a  close.  Shakespeare  in  his  *'  Sonnets  "  not  only  adopted 
the  form — which  his  predecessors  had  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  original  with  some  unimportant  deviations — and 
handled  it  in  a  masterly  fashion,  but  he  placed  within  the 
given  form,  substance  of  the  fullest,  highest,  and  richest  kind 
that  it  was  capable  of  holding.  In  nobility  of  sentiment, 
in  depth  and  wealth  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  as  well  as 
in  breadth  of  view,  Shakespeare's  *'  Sonnets  "  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Of 
the  subject-matter  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  on  a  future 
occasion.^ 

YI.  A  Lover's  Complaint  appeared  originally  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  ed.pr.  of  the  "  Sonnets,"  and  in  form  and  substance 
is  allied  to  "  Venus  and  Adonis  *'  and  to  "  Lucrece."  The 
stanzas  are  the  same  as  in  '^  Lucrece."  In  place  of  the 
amorous  goddess  seeking  her  own  pleasure,  as  in  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  we  have  here  a  forsaken  earthly  maiden  who 
repents  of  the  pleasures  she  has  enjoyed,  but  nevertheless 
revels  in  the  remembrance  of  the  fascinating  beauty  of  her 
lover,  and  admits  to  herself  that  were  she  again  tempted  in 
the  same  manner,  she  would  have  no  more  strength  to  resist 
than  before. 

VII.  The  Tempest.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  According 
to  Malone  and  Drake  it  was  written  in  I61I ;  according  to 

*  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson,  Parallel  Parages  in  Shakespeare  and  Daniel,  in 
N,  and  Q,,  1865,  No.  174,  p.  335  ;  Samuel  Daniel,  Delia  (1591,  reprinted 
io  Arber*8  English  GameTy  iii.  599  If.)  j  Tlte  Complete  Works  of  Samuel 
Danidy  e<1.  Groaart,  Lond.  1S85,  4  vols. 

*  See  Tha  Sonnets  of  Wm,  Shakspere,  ed.  by  Edward  Dowdcn,  London, 
18S1. 
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Fleay  in  1610 ;  bat  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  play 
oaght  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  1604/ 

VIII.  The  Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona.  First  pnblished in 
Folio  1.  One  of  the  earliest  plays ;  according  to  Delins  it  was 
written  previous  to  1591 ;  according  to  Malone  in  1591 ;  ac- 
cording to  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Fleay,  in  1595.  Most  pro- 
bably, however,  previous  to  1590. 

IX.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Ed.  j)r,  A  Most 
pleascmnt  and  excellent  conceited  Comedte,  of  Syr  John  Falstaffe, 
and  the  merrie  Wines  of  Windsor,  Entermixed  with  sundrie 
variable  and  pleoMng  humors,  of  Syr  Hugh  the  Welch  Knight, 
Justice  ShaUow,  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender.  With  the 
swaggering  vaine  of  Aundent  Pistoll  and  Corporall  Nym,  By 
William  Shakespeare,  As  it  hath  bene  diners  times  Acted  by 
the  right  Honorable  my  Lord  Cha/mberlaines  seruants.  Both 
before  her  Maiestie,  and  else-where,  Loftdon,  Printed  by  T.  C,  for 
Arthur  Johnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Fowles  Church* 
yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Leuse  and  the  Crowne,  1602. 
— T.  C.  is  Thomas  Greede.  This  is  a  pirated  edition,  and  a 
very  imperfect  one ;  the  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  for  the  publisher  by  John  Busby ;  this,  at  leasts  is 
Collier's  statement.'  The  quarto  of  1619,  published  by  the 
same  Arthur  Johnson,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  ed.  pr. 
with  all  its  errors.  It  is  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Registers 
under  the  date  of  the  18th  of  January,  1602.  The  drama  did 
not  appear  in  its  present  form  till  published  in  the  first  folio.' 
According  to  Malone,  Drake,  and  Fleay,  the  play  was  written 
in  1601 ;  according  to  Chalmers  in  1596  ;  according  to  Delins 
1598,  and  according  to  Hermann  Kurz  1595 ;  however,  from 
what  has  been  stated  on  p.  112,  the  play  must  have  been  written 
before  1600,  for  that  was  the  year  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  death.^ 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  his  "  Outlines,"  even  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  play  was  written  before  the  production  of  "  Henry 
V."  in  1599.  He  has  published  a  first  sketch  of  this  drama 
under  the  title  of  "  The  First  Sketch  of  Shakespeare's  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  (ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1842) .   The 

^  See  my  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  pp.  1-29.  Compare  Alb.  Cohn,  Shake- 
speare in  Germany,  ii.  1-75. 

^  Shakespeare  Sccis'y^s  Papers,  iii.  76. 

'  The  quarto  of  1602  is  reprmte<l  in  Shakespeare's  Library ;  a  ColUetiam 
of  the  Novels,  &c..  2nd  ed.,  pt.  ii.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  107  ff. 

*  Outlines,  i.  U4  ff. 
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tradition  which  speaks  of  this  drama  having  been  written  at  the 
reqnest  of  Qneen  Eh'zabeth  within  a  fortnight,  is  first  met  with 
in  Dennis,  "  The  Comical  Gallant ;  or,  The  Amours  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  1702,*'  where  the  story  is  related  in  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  in  the  following  words :  "  I  knew  very  well,  that 
it  had  pleased  one  of  the  greatest  queens  that  ever  was  in  the 
world,  great  not  only  for  her  wisdom  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, bat  for  her  knowledge  of  polite  learning,  and  her  nice 
taste  of  the  drama,  for  such  a  taste  we  may  be  sure  she  had, 
by  the  relish  which  she  had  of  the  ancients.  This  comedy 
was  written  at  her  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she 
was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be 
finished  in  fourteen  days;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition 
tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  the  representation.'*  In  1709 
this  story  was  again  related  by  Rowe,  and  has  since  then  been 
repeated  traditionally.  With  regard  to  the  interesting  allu- 
sions in  this  play  to  incidents  of  the  time,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  more  especially  to  the  works  of  Herm.  Kurz  ^  and 
Charles  Knight.' 

X.  Measure  FOB  Measure.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Malone,  Drake,  and  Fleay,  it  was  written  in  1603 ; 
according  to  Chalmers  in  1004 ;  both  dates  are  obviously  too  late. 
According  to  Cunningham'  the  play  was  performed  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1604,  before  the  Court  at  Whitehall.  The 
subject-matter  had  already  been  made  use  of  in  *'  Promos  and 
Cassandra,"  by  Whetstone,  in  1678,  who  had  borrowed  it 
from  Giraldi  Cinthio's  "  Hecatommithi."  *  In  England,  as 
well  as  in  Grermany,  the  drama  has  been  frequently  remodelled 
to  adapt  it  to  the  modem  stage.  With  regard  to  Davenant's 
having  made  use  of  it  in  his  '*  Law  against  Lovers,"  see  my 
Essays  on  Shakespeare,'  p.  359  ff. 

XL  The  Comedt  of  Errors.  Mentioned  by  Meres  in  his 
Palladis  Tamia,*'  1598,  but  was  first  published  in  Folio  1. 
According  to  Malone  it  was  written  in  1592 ;  according  to 
Chalmera,  Drake,  and  Delius,  in  1591 ;  according  to  Fleay  in 
1593 ;  it  seems  to  us,  however,  that  it  must  be  moved  back  to 
the  eighth  decade,  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  dramas.  Compare 
Bichard   Simpson's  hypothesis  mentioned  on  p.  310.     This 

^  Zu  Shake^fpearrs  Leh^  vnd  Schaftny  Munich,  1868. 

^  Wm,  Shaktejpert ;  a  Biography^  p.  362  ff. 

'  Bevels  at  CouH,  p.  204. 

^  Compare  Shakespeare's  Library  (2Dd  ed.),  pt.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  153  if. 
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tallies  with  a  remark  made  bjThombarj,^  that  Shakespeare  had 
clearly  been  induced  to  write  this  plaj  by  the  birth  of  his  own 
twin-children  at  the  end  of  January,  1585.  The  association 
of  ideas  roused  in  his  mind  by  this  event,  occupied  his  thoughts 
so  variously  and  continuously  that  he  returns  to  the  subject 
in  "  Twelfth  Night."  In  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  we  have 
two  pairs  of  twins,  in  "Twelfth  Night"  only  one.  In  the 
first-named  play  all  four  children  are  boys,  in  the  latter  the 
twins  are  a  boy  and  girl,  which  was  the  case  in  Shakespeare's 
own  family.  In  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  we  have  a  chaotic 
state  of  confusion  which  exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility, 
whereas  this  is  in  no  way  the  case  in  "  Twelfth  Night." 
When  it  is  considered  what  great  use  the  poet  made  of  the 
**  Meneechmi"  and  of  the  "  Amphitruo  "  (see  p.  304)  in  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  it  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to  smack  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  to  have,  in  all  probability,  been  drawn  up 
in  outline  while  the  poet  was  still  living  in  Stratford,  after  the 
birth  of  his  twin-children.  From  a  political  allusion  in  Act  iii.  2 
(Ant.  S.  Where  France?  Bro.  8,  In  her  forehead;  armed 
and  reverted,  making  war  against  her  heir),'Hallam  inferred 
that  the  play  must  have  been  written  before  the  capture 
of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  (1594).  But  this  again  gives  ua 
merely  a  termirms  ad  quenif  and  Hallam  thinks  it  somewhat 
hazardous  to  assume  as  early  a  date  as  1591.  The  censure 
indirectly  cast  upon  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and  "  Twelfth 
Night  "  by  Ben  Jonson  has  already  been  referred  to  on  p.  161. 
XII.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Ed.  pr.  Much  adoe 
about  Nothing.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  puhlikely  acted 
by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants. 
Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London.  Printed  by  V.  S. 
for  Andrew  Wise  and  William  Aspley.  1600.  4ito.  (not 
divided  into  acts). — ^V.  S.  is  Valentine  Simmes.  Copies  exist 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Another  well-preserved  copy 
was  purchased  in  1868  for  £235.'  According  to  Malone  and 
Fleay  it  was  written  in  1600 ;  according  to  Chalmers,  Drake, 
and  Delius,  in  1599.  The  subject  is  taken  from  Ariosto.  In 
Harrington's  version  of  Ariosto,  p.  39  (1591),  it  is  said  : 
**  The  tale  is  a  pretie  comicall  matter,  and  hath  bin  written  in 

^  Shakeapeari^s  England^  ii.  39. 
>  See  Alhm.,  June  6,  1868,  p.  800. 
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Englisli  verse  some  few  years  past,  learnedly  and  with  good 
grace,  by  M.  George  Turbervil."  Dr.  Farmer*  thinks  that 
Shakespeare  confined  himself  to  Turberyirs  version  {**  Gene- 
vra  '*)  without  having  troubled  himself  about  Ariosto's  original. 

XIII.  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  Ed.  pr.  A  pleasant  Con- 
ceited Comedy  calledf  Loues  labors  lost.  As  it  was  presented 
before  her  Highnes  this  last  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and 
augmented  By  W.  SJiakespere.  Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W. 
for  Cutbert  Burby.  1598. — W.  W.  probably  stands  for  William 
Waterson.  It  is  odd  that  an  ed.  pr.  should  be  described 
as  "  newly  corrected  and  augpnented  ; "  we  may  probably 
infer  from  this  that  the  original  ed.  pr.  had  been  lost,  and 
that  the  new  one  was  made  to  represent  it — was,  in  reality, 
the  second,  or  even  third  edition.  Otherwise  the  words 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  text  that  had  been  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  performances,  or,  in  fact,  to  a  false  asser- 
tion' of  the  publisher,  whose  object  was  merely  to  delude 
the  public.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is,  that  Shake- 
speare's name  is  spelt  without  an  a  in  the  second  syllable,  a 
form  that  does  not  occur  in  any  other  of  the  quartos.  And 
no  other  quarto  of  this  play  was  published  till  the  time  of  the 
first  folio ;  the  year  1631  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the 
second  and  last.  Copies  of  the  first  quarto  are  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  According  to  Malone  it  was 
written  in  1594;  Chalmers  assumes  1592  ;  Drake,  Fleay,  and 
Delius,  1591.3  ^^  the  beginning  of  Tofte's  "Alba"  it  is 
said  :  ''  Love's  Labour's  Lost  I  once  did  see,"  which  proves 
that  the  play  must  have  been  for  years  on  the  stage  before  it 
was  printed. 

XIV.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Edd.  prr.  1.  A 
Midsnmm^er  nighVs  dreamie.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times 
pvhlickely  acted,  by  the  Right  honour ahle,  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 
his  seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  Imprinted  at 
London,  for  Thomas  Fisher,  and  are  to  be,  soulde  at  his  shoppe^ 
at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart,  in  Fleetstreete.  1600.— 2.  A 
Midsommer  nights  dreame.  As  it  haih  beene  sundry  times 
pvhlikely  acted,  by  the  Bight  Honourable,  the  Lord  Chamber- 

^  An  Essay  en  the  Learning  qf  Shakemeare,  &c.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  23. 

*  See  J.  O.  Halliwell,  *' Account  of  TofUs  'Alba,'  1598,  cantaming  the 
earliest  Notice  of  Lov^e  Labouf's  Loat.^  London,  1685  (ten  copies).  See 
also  iDgleby,  Shakespear^s  Centurie  ofPrayse,  p.  25. 
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laine  his  Seruants,     Written  by  William  Shakespeare.     Printed 
hy  James  Roberts,     1600. 

Again  a  Shakespearean  enigma:  two  different  edd,  prr, 
published  in  one  and  the  same  year.  Fisher's  edition  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  registers  in  October,  1600 ;  that  of 
Roberts  is  not  entered, — hence  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
appeared  before  or  after  Fisher's.  Halliwell-Phillipps*  con- 
siders Roberts's  the  original  edition,  but  Steevens  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Fisher's,  and  since  then  Fisher's  has  pretty 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  original  edition.  Roberts's 
edition  is  full  of  misprints ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  editors 
of  the  folio  made  use  of  it  without  any  reference  to  the  dis- 
tiactly  better  text  of  Fisher's  edition,  which,  indeed,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  known.  Roberts  was,  perhaps,  merely  a 
printer,  and  not  a  publisher  as  well.  Copies  of  both  quartos 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  According  to  Chalmers 
the  play  was  written  in  1598 ;  Delius  assumes  1595 ;  Malone 
1594;  Drake  1593;  Fleay  1592;  in  all  probability  it  waa 
written  after  1590,  for  the  wedding  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
first  performed  on  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year.'  The  comic 
part  of  this  play  was  published  separately  as  early  as  1646, 
by  Robert  Cox,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Merry  conceited 
Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver."  Mendelssohn  was  not 
the  first  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  musical  composition ;  this 
had  been  done  as  early  as  1692  by  an  unknown  composer,  and 
then  by  Qurrick  and  Smith  in  1 755.  Among  the  illustrations 
to  this  play,  the  silhouette  pictures  by  Konewka  deserve  to  be 
honourably  mentioned. 

XV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edd.  prr.  1.  The  ex- 
cellent History  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  Shylocke  the  Jew  towards  the  saide  Mercluinty  in  cut- 
ting a  lust  pound  of  his  flesh.  And  the  obtaining  of  Portia,  by 
the  choyse  of  the  three  caskets.  Written  by  W,  Shakespeare. 
Printed  by  J.  Roberts,  1600. — 2.  The  Most  excellent  Historie 
oj  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  With  the  extreame  crueltie  of 
Shylocke  the  Jewe  towards  the  sayd  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  iust 
pound  of  his  flesh  :  and  the  obtayning  of  Portia  by  the  choyse  of 
three  chests.     As  it  hath  beene  diuers  times  a/:ted  by  tlie  Lord 

^  8hake8peare*8  Works,  r.  1 1. 

^  See  my  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  pp.  30-66,  aad  Herm.  Knri,  Zum  Som" 
mersnachistraum,  Shakespeare-Jahrlnich,  iv.  268  ff. 
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Chaniherlaine  his  Seruants,  Written  hy  William  Shakespeare. 
At  Lf/ndo7i,  Printed  by  L  B,  for  Thomas  Heyes,  and  are  to 
he  sold  in  PaiUes  Church'yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Oreene 
Dragon,     1600. 

We  here  again  meet  with  the  same  puzzle  as  in  the  case  of 
'*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  "  and  it  is  the  same  James 
Boberts  who  leaves  it  for  us  to  solve.  What  connection  there 
is  between  these  two  editions  printed  at  the  same  office,  but 
nevertheless  difEerent,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  edition  bj  Roberts  (No.  1)  is  the  one  that 
is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  under  the  date  of  the  22nd 
of  July,  1598,  whereas  Hejes  (No.  2)  had  his  entered  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1600 ;  however,  this  supposition — accord- 
ing to  Lowndes- Bohn — does  not  stand  unopposed.  Steevens, 
Djce,  and  Halliwell  consider  the  edition  of  Heyes  to  be  the 
actual  ed,  pr. ;  moreover,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  text  of 
the  first  folio  (not  without  alterations,  certainly),  and  in  the 
folio  was  divided  into  acts  for  the  first  time.  The  only 
way  the  two  editions  can  be  accounted  for  is  that  Boberts 
married  a  daughter  of  Heyes,  and  that  he  did  not  start  a 
publishing  house  of  his  own  till  his  father-in-law  gave  up 
his.^  Copies  of  the  two  quartos  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  According 
to  Malone  and  Deli  us,  the  play  was  written  in  1594 ;  accord- 
ing to  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Fleay,  in  1597.  We  must 
emphatically  declare  ourselves  in  favour  of  Malone^s  and 
Delius's  opinion.' 

XVI.  As  You  Like  It.  To  judge  from  an  entry  in  the 
register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  a  quarto  edition  of  this 
play  was  certainly  contemplated,  but,  for  unknown  reasons, 
none  ever  appeared,  and  the  play  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  Folio  1.'  According  to  Malone  and  Fleay  it  was  written 
in  1599;  Drake  assumes  1601 ;  Chalmers  1602  ;  Delius  thinks 
between  1598  and  1600,  as  the  play  is  not  mentioned  by 
Meres,  and  as  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  spoken  of 
above,  very  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1600,  for  the  pre- 

*  According  to  Lowndes-Bohn. 

'  See  iny  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  pp.  67-117. 

'  The  entry  is  as  follows  :  4  August.  As  you  like  yt,  a  hook,  Henry  the 
Jifthf  a  book.  Every  man  in  his  humour,  a  book.  The  Comsdie  of  Much  adoo 
about  nothinge,  a  took.  To  be  stated.  Malone  s  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell 
(1821),  ii.  367. 
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ceding  entry  belongs  to  that  year.  As  already  remarked, 
however,  Meres  not  mentioning  a  play  proves  as  little  re- 
garding its  existence  or  non-existence  as  an  entry  in  the 
Stationers'  Register  regarding  the  date  of  its  production. 
The  subject  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's  "  Rosalynde  "  (first 
published  in  1590,  then  in  1592). 

XVII.  The  Taming  or  the  Shkew.  First  published  in 
Folio  1.  According  to  Malone  the  play  was  written  in  1596 ; 
Chalmers  assumes  1599;  Drake  and  Delius  1594;  Fleay  1600. 
Shakespeare  has  here  followed  an  earlier  drama,  published  in 
1594  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Pleasant  Concerted  Historic  called 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,''  (&c.,  and  has  also  made  use  of  Gas- 
coigno's  translation  of  Ariosto's  '*  Suppositi."  According  to 
Pope's  supposition,  the  earlier  drama  was  a  youthful  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's  own,  whereas  Hickson  considers  it  to  have 
been  written  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare.  The  subject  might 
be  traced  back  to  the  ''Arabian  Nights  ; "  the  story  is  specially 
well-known  in  the  '*  Conde  Lucanor,"  ^  but  it  is  also  met  with 
in  Danish  stories.  This  comedy  seems  to  have  become  known 
in  Germany  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  We  learn  from 
Gottsched  that  it  was  performed  under  the  title  of  ''  Die  vmu' 
derhare  Heurath  Petruvio  mit  der  hosen  Cathariney^  in  March, 
1658,  and  that  it  was  also  played  in  Zittau,  probably  by  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar-school ;  in  Dresden  it  was  performed 
in  1672,  under  the  title  of  the  First  and  Second  Parts  *'  Yon 
der  hoaen  Catharina,*^  ^ 

XVIII.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Published  first  in 
Folio  1.  Written,  according  to  Malone  and  Chalmers,  in  1606 ; 
Drake  and  Delius  assume  1598 ;  Fleay  1602  or  1604.  Knight 
considers  this  play  one  of  those  of  which  we  have  not  the 
smallest  evidence  that  it  may  not  have  been  produced  before 
1590 ;  we  cannot,  however,  help  believing — with  Gorvinus 
and  Yon  Friesen — that  it  was  remodelled  at  a  later  date.  In 
all  probability  it  is  identical  with  the  play  mentioned  by 
Meres  under  the  title  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Won."  The  story 
is  taken  from  "  The  Decameron,"  and  an  English  version  of  it 
appeared  in  William  Paynter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure  "  (1566  £F.)/ 

'  A  Collection  of  Stories  by  Don  Juan  Mannel,  bom  in  Eacalona  1282. 

'  Compare  Kunst  uber  (die  Kunst  Ein  Hos  Weihgut  gii  fHOcken.  A  Ger- 
man translation  of  Shakespeare's  The  TamUuf  qf  the  Shrew,  from  the  year 
1672,  republished,  &c.,  by  Reinhold  Kohler,  Berlin,  1864. 

^  See  my  Essay e  on  Shakespeare^  pp.  118-150. 
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XIX.  Twelfth  Night  ;  or,  What  tou  Will.  First  pub- 
lished in  Folio  1.  Written,  according  to  Malone,  in  1607 ; 
Chalmers  and  Drake  assume  1613;  Delius  thinks  previous  to 
1602 ;  Fleaj  assumes  1598.  A  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour,"  iii.  1  (that  the  argument  of  his 
comedy  might  have  been  of  some  other  nature,  <fec.),  is  an  un- 
questionable allusion  to  '*  Twelfth  Night."  The  story  is  met 
with  in  a  volume  of  tales  collected  by  Bandello  and  Belleforest, 
and  also  in  Riche's  " Farewell  to  Military  Profession*'  (1681).* 
It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  eutry  in  Manniugham's 
**  Diary"  that  the  play  he  saw  performed  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1602  was  a  new  piece.'  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps'  praises 
"  Twelfth  Night,*'  as  "  the  perfection  of  English  comedy  and 
the  most  fascinatiug  drama  in  the  language.** 

XX.  The  Winter's  Tale.  First  published  in  Folio  1. 
Written,  according  to  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Fleay,  in  1611 ; 
Drake  and  Delius  assume  1610.  Dr.  Simon  Formau,  in  his 
"Diary,*'  relates  that  he  witnessed  a  performance  of  this  play  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  15th  of  May,  1611,  but  does  not  say 
that  it  was  a  new  piece ;  it  seemed  also  to  have  been  played 
before  the  Court  that  same  year,  if  the  notice  concerning  it 
can  be  trusted.  But  as  usual  these  dates  give  only  the  ter^ 
minus  ad  quern,  and  "  The  Winter's  Tale  **  may  very  well  have 
been  written  previous  to  1611,  although  in  its  present  form  it 
is  not  of  the  latest  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  one  of  "Elobert  Greene's  stories,  which  appeared 
first  (in  1588)  under  the  title  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Time,"  and 
elaer  as  '*  The  Historic  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  which  was 
originally  only  a  secondary  title ;  the  story  was  so  immensely 
popular  that,  according  to  Neil,  it  ran  through  fourteen  edi- 
tions. ^    In  no  other  of  his  dramas  has  Shakespeare  so  closely 

>  Ed.  by  Collier  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1846. 

^  See  T%e  Dion/  of  John  Manningham,  ed.  by  John  Bruce  for  the  Camden 
Society,  1869  ;  Outlines,  ii.  82. 

'  Outlines,  i.  183. 

*  Neil,  Shakespeare,  a  Critical  Biog.,  p.  28 ;  reprinted  in  Shakespeare  s 
Library  (2nd  ed.),  part  i.  vol.  ir.  See  also  The  Fortunate  Lovers ;  or.  The 
Historte  of  Dorastus,  Prince  of  Sicily,  and  Fawnia,  only  Daughter  and  Heir 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  London,  1735. — Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  The  Founda- 
tion Story  of  Shakespeare^s  Winter's  Tale,  ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London, 
1859  (26  copies  privately  printed). — The  Fisherman's  Thle  of  the  Famous 
AeteSy  Life  and  Love  of  Cassander,  A  Grecian  Knight,  founded  on  the  Story 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  The  Winter's  Thle,  by  F.  Sable  (in  verse),  1595, 
ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1867  (10  copies). 

Z 
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followed  the  story  which  gave  him  his  subject,  as  in  this  play 
and  .in  *'  As  Yon  Like  It,"  a  fact  that  eertainly  tends  to 
support  the  conjecture  brought  forward  by  Samuel  Neil.  For 
if,  as  Neil  says,  we  assume  that  these  two  plays  appeared  on 
the  stage  before  the*  publication  of  Greene's  "  Groatsworth  of 
Wit "  (1592),  and  that  they  were  subsequently  remodelled, 
we  not  only  obtain  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  the  plagiarism 
of  which  Greene  accuses  Shakespeare  (an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers),  but  also  an  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  poet  earned  his  liveUhood  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  in  London.  The  passage  already  quoted  on  p.  142  from 
Marlowe's  and  Nash's  ''Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage/'  iii.  4 
(which  appeared  in  1594),  would  also  receive  its  proper  inter- 
pretation : 

Who  would  not  undergo  all  kinds  of  toil. 
To  be  well  stored  with  such  a  \S  inter's  Tale. 

XXI.  Thi  Life  and  Death  of  Eivg  John.  First  published 
in  Folio  1.  Written,  according  to  Malone  and  Fleay,  in  1596  ; 
Chalmers  and  Drake  assume  1598.  Is  mentioned  by  Meres. 
An  earlier  play  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  *'  The  Tronble- 
some  Baigne  of  K.  John,"  appeared  in  1591  without  giving 
the  author's  name ;  in  1611  it  appeared  with  the  initials 
W.  Sh.,  and  in  1622  with  the  full  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare on  the  title-page.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  almost 
all  critics  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  this  earlier  piece  (which 
is  reprinted  in  Steevens's  "  Twenty  Plays,"  and  in  Nichol's 
'*  Six  Old  Plays,"  dc^c),  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare ;  that 
it  was  merely  remodelled  by  him,  or  that,  at  most,  he  may  have 
helped  in  its  production.  Tieck  ^  alone  maintains  that  every 
line  of  the  earlier  play  (which  he  has  translated)  bears  the 
impress  of  Shakespeare's  hand,  and  even  maintains  it  to  be 
superior  to  the  later  version.  "King  John  "  contains  no  prose 
passages,  and  this  occurs  only  in  four  other  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  all  of  them  works  of  his  younger  days. 

XXII.  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II.  EdL  pr. 
The  Tragedie  of  Kitig  Richard  the  second.  As  it  hath  beene 
publikdy  acted  by  the  right  Honourahle  the  Lorde  Chamberlaine 
his  Seruants,  London  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmesfor  Androw 
Wise,   and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  PauUs  church  yard 

>  AU'Enyliaches  T%eafre,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 
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at  thi  signe  of  the  Angd.  1697.  37  leaves, — Shakespeare's 
name  is  not  given.  Only  two  copies  are  known :  the  one  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  other  in  the  Dnke  of  Devon- 
shire's Library.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  first  folio  there  had 
appeared  other  four  editions,  all  with  the  poet's  name;  the 
qnarto  of  1608  has  ''new  additions  of  the  Parliament  sceane." 
(See  above,  p.  244.)  Malone  assigns  this  play  to  1593; 
Chalmers  and  Drake  to  1596;  Fleay  to  1594.  According  to 
EZnight,  Shakespeare,  besides  making  nse  of  Holinshed,  also 
drew  his  material  from  Samuel  Daniel's  poem  '*  The  Civil 
Wars  "  (1596),  whereas  Delias  very  jnstly  maintains  it  to  be 
quite  possible  that  Shakespeare's  play  may  have  appeared 
before  Daniel's  poem.  The  play  contains  no  prose  passages. 
Forman  in  1611  witnessed  the  performance  of  a ''  Bichard  II.  ;*' 
it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  was  Shakespeare's  drama. 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps*  thinks  it  was  not;  Dr.  Fumivall* 
assumes  that  it  was. 

XXIII.  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  Ed.  pr.  The  History 
cf  Henrie  the  Fourth ;  With  the  battell  at  Shrewshurie  hetweene 
the  King  and  Lord  Henry  Percy^  suma/med  Henrie  Hotspur^  of 
the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe. 
At  London^  Printed  by  P.  8.  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelUng  in 
PatUes  Churchyard^  at  the  signe  of  the  Angeil.  1698.  40  leaves. 
— Without  the  author's  name.  Copies  in  the  British  Museum, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Library.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  folio  other  four  quartos 
had  been  published  with  the  poet's  name ;  the  second  (1599) 
is  designated  as  ''newly  corrected."  According  to  Malone, 
Chalmers,  Fleay,  and  Delius  it  was  written  in  1697 ;  Drake 
assumes  1696.  In  several  scenes  Shakespeare  follows  an 
earlier  play  written  before  1688,  called  ''The  famous  Victories 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  containing  the  honourable  Battel  of  Agin 
Court,"  a  piece  that  was  popular  in  spite  of  its  heaviness,  and 
which  had  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  since  1698. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  has  had  ten  photographic  facsimiles  made 
of  the  second  edition  of  1617,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It 
has  also  been  reprinted  in  Nichol's  "  Six  Old  Plays." 

XXIV.  KiKG  HiNET  IV.,  Part  II.     Ed,  pr.  The  Second 

>  Outlines,  i.  174-177,  and  ii.  359,  362. 

^  In  the  Dransactums  of  the  New  Shakspere  Saciely,  1875-6,  p.  414. 
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part  of  Henrie  the  fourth^  continuing  to  his  death,  wnd  corona'- 
tion  of  Henrie  ihefft.  With  the  humours  of  Sir  lohn  FaZstaffe, 
and  swaggering  Pistol.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikeltf 
acted  by  the  right  honourable^  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  ser^ 
uants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London  Printed  by 
V.  8,  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  William  Aspley.  1600.  43 
leaves. — V.  S.  is  Valentine  Simmes.  Copies  in  the  British. 
Moseam,  the  Bodleian,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  Doke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  According  to  Malone  it 
was  written  in  1599;  Chalmers  assumes  1597  ;  Drake  1596; 
Fleaj  1598.  As  Justice  Silence  is  spoken  of  in  ''Every 
Man  in  His  Humour,"  v.  2  (1599),  the  play  must  have 
been  written  previous  to  that  date.  It  was  not  till  1700 
that  a  second  quarto  edition  appeared,  with  alterations  by 
Betterton.^ 

XXV.  King  Henet  V.  Ed.  pr.  The  Chronicle  History  of 
Henry  the  fifty  With  his  batteU  fought  at  Agin  Court  in  France. 
Togither  with  Auntient  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times 
playd  by  the  Right  honorable  the  Lord  Chcmiberlaine  his  ser^ 
uants.  London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  for  Tho.  MiUington 
and  lohn  Busby.  And  are  to  be  sold  ai  his  house  in  Carter 
Lane,  next  the  Powle  head.  1600.  27  leaves. — Copies  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing quartos  of  1602  and  1608  seem  to  have  been  pirated 
editions,  as  may  even  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the 
author's  name.  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
whereas  that  of  the  first  folio  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected ;  the  former  (according  to  Delins)  consists  of  about 
1,800  lines,  while  the  folio  amounts  to  3,500.  It  is  possible,, 
however,  that  the  quartos  contain  the  poet's  first  sketch  of 
the  play,  as  in  the  case  of  his  '*  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  that 
the  play  only  subsequently  became  extended  to  its  present  size. 
Malone,  Drake,  Fleay,  and  Delius  assign  it  to  the  year  1599 ; 
Chalmers  to  1597,  and  HalliwelUPhillipps '  places  it  after 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  From  the  prologue  to  the 
fifth  act,  it  is  evident  that  the  drama  was  performed  (but  not 
necessarily  for  the  first  time)  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  in 
Ireland,  i.e.  between  March  and  September  of  the  year  1599. 

'  Compare  J.  Gairdner,  The  Historical  Element  in  Shakespeare's  FaUtaJT, 
in  The  Fortnightly  RevieWy  March,  1S73. 
*  Outlines,  i.  144  ff. 
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Meres  does  not  mention  "  Henry  V."  ^  A  passage  in  Nash's 
*''  Pierce  Penniless'"  seems  to  suggest  that  in  addition  to  ''The 
Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.,"  there  mast  have  been  a 
second  earlier  play  on  the  same  subject.  Nash  says :  '*  What 
a  glorious  thing  it  is,  to  have  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on 
the  stage,  leading  the  French  king  prisoner  and  forcing  both 
him  and  the  Dolphin  sweare  fealtie."  No  such  scene,  Collier 
says,  occurs  in  Shakespeare's  play,  or  in  '*  The  Famous  Vic- 
tories," so  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  assume  that  there 
did  exist  a  third  "  Henry  V." 

XXVI.  King  Henry  VI.,  Parts  1—3.  All  three  Parts  first 
published  in  Folio  1.  The  First  Pari^  had  never  been  published 
previously,  the  two  latter  never  in  their  present  form.  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  show  a  striking  resemblance  to  two 
anonymous  dramas  that  had  been  published  as  early  as  1594 
and  1595  under  the  following  titles :  1.  The  First  part  of  the 
Contention  betwixt  th^  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and 
Lancaster,  with  the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey :  And 
the  banishment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the 
Tragicall  end  of  the  proud  Cardinal!  of  Winchester,  with  the 
notable  Rebellion  of  lacke  Cade :  And  the  Duke  of  Yorkes 
first  claime  vnto  the  Crowne.  London  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creed,  for  Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
vnder  Saint  Peters  Church  in,  Cornwall.  1694. — 2,  The  True 
Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  good 
King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  with  the  whole  contention  betweene 
the  two  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  as  it  was  sundrie  times 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembroke  his 
semants.  Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Millington, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  Saint  Peters  Church 
in  Comwal.  1595. — There  exists  only  one  copy  of  each  of 
the  two  editions,  and  these  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1600  both  plays  were  republished,  and  in  1619 
they  appeared  together  under  the  title  of  "  The  whole  Con- 
tention betweene  the  two  famous  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke. 
With  the  Tragicall  ends  of  the  good  Duke  Humfrey,  Richard 
Duke  of  Yorke,  and  King  Henrie  the  Sixt.  Diuided  into 
two  Parts :  and  newly  corrected  and  enlarged.  Written  by 
William  Shakespeare,  Gent.   Printed  at  London  for  T[homas] 

'  S<>«  Knii^ht,  WnL  Shaktpere;  a  Biography,  pp.  401  ff.,  405  ff. 
'  Ed.  by  Collier,  p.  60  ;  compare  p.  vi.  ff. 
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P[»vier]."  N.  d.  (1619.)  4to. — Copies  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Both  plays  were  re- 
printed for  the  first  English  Shakespeare  Society  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  under  the  title  of  ''The  First  Sketches  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  London, 
1843."  Subsequently  they  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  also  by  Delius. 

The  actual  relation  between  these  plays  and  the  two  last 
Parts  of  "  Henry  YI."  in  the  first  folio,  is  sufficiently  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Malone's  calculation,  the 
two  Parts  contain  1,171  lines  which  correspond  exactly  with 
the  earlier  plays,  2,373  lines  that  correspond  with  some  small 
differences,  and  only  1,899  that  are  absolutely  new.^  There 
are  three  possibilities  to  choose  from  in  accounting  for  this 
agreement,  all  of  which  possibilities  have  been  supported  by 
well-known  Shakespearean  commentators,  although  the  first 
and  third  possibilities  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Malone,  Collier,  and  Dyce  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  poet 
wrote  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "Henry  VI. ;"  Coleridge, 
Hallam,  and  Halliwell-Phillipps'  assume  that  Shakespeare  re- 
modelled the  older  plays,  while  all  the  German  commentators 
— Schlegel,  Tieck,  Ulrici,  Delius,  and  Al.  Schmidt,  with  the 
exception  of  G^rvinus — ascribe  the  two  Parts,  and  hence  also 
the  two  earlier  plays  as  well,  unqaestionably  to  Shakespeare. 
Knight  was  the  only  one  among  the  English  Shakespearean 
scholars  who  adopted  iAie  last-mentioned  hypothesis ;  Halli- 
well-Phillipps,  however,  has  recently  come  round  to  the  same 
riew  by  having  given  up  his  former  opinion.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  work.  The  exter- 
nal evidence  of  their  being  Shakespeare's  own  is  suiiicient  of 
itself,  for  if  he  had  merely  been  the  remodeller  of  the  earlier 
plays  Heminge  and  Condell  would  assnredly  not  have  included 
these  remodellings  among  his  works,  and  thus  branded  their 
friend  as  an  unparalleled  plagiarist.  Another  proof  we  have 
from  the  poet's  own  lips,  and,  although  it  is  not  said  expressly, 
it  is  nnmistakable ;  for  in  the  Epilogue  to  "  Henry  Y ."  the 
poet  seems  in  the  following  words  actually  to  claim  the  pieces 
as  his  own  property : — 

'  Dissertation  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King  Hewry  VI.  in  Malooe^s  SJkaie- 
sprare^  by  Boswell  (1821),  toI.  XTiii. 
^  2%e  First  Sketches,  &c.,  Introduction. 
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Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  banrls  crown'd  King 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  King  succeed  ; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 
That  they  lost  France  and  made  his  £ngland  bleed  : 

Which  oft  our  stage  has  shown  ;  and,  for  weir  sake, 

In  yoar  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  facts  that  in  the  edition  of  1G19 
Shakespeare  is  named  the  author,  and  that  Thomas  Pavier, 
who  had  acquired  the  right  to  publish  the  two  earlier  plays, 
had  them  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1602,  aa  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  "  Henry  Sixth.'* 
We  have,  of  course,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  entry  is 
genuine.  Those  critics  who  maintain  that  Shakespeare  re- 
modelled the  earlier  plays  support  their  opinion  upon  Greene's 
well-known  remark  that  Shakespeare  beautified  himself  with 
borrowed  plumes,  which  remark  they  think  was  coined  for 
this  Tory  case,  and  are  further  inclined  to  believe  that  Greene 
was  himself  the  author  of  the  older  pieces.  But — apart  from 
other  reasons  connected  with  style — this  supposition  is  opposed 
by  two  considerations :  in  the  first  place,  if  this  was  really  a 
case  of  plagiarism,  Chettle  could  not  possibly  have  unre- 
servedly withdrawn  the  charge ;  he  would  have  taken  his  de- 
ceased friend  under  his  protection,  and  joined  in  the  accusation 
against  Shakespeare ;  and  Nash,  who  is  scarcely  likely  to  have 
felt  any  friendly  disposition  towards  Shakespeare,  would  not 
have  called  Greene's  pamphlet  *'  a  scald,  trivial,  lying  pam- 
phlet." ^  In  the  second  place,  Greene's  attack  would  have  been 
wholly  wanting  in  point  if  the  line  which  he  parodies,  and 
which  occurs  in  "  The  True  Tragedy,"  *-* 

O !  Tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide, 

had  been  his  own  and  not  Shakespeare's.  That  Marlowe,  to 
whom  Malone  and  Dyce  ascribe  the  older  plays,  did  not  write 
them,  has  been  pointed  out  by  German  critics  from  internal 
evidence,  and  in  a  manner  that  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt. 
However,  even  in  this  case,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  un- 
certainty there  is  in  internal  evidence  and  the  appreciation  of 
style.  Shakespearean  scholars  differ  so  widely  in  this  respect 
from  one  another,  that  one  commentator  will  declare  a  passage 

^  See  above,  p.  142. 

'  The  First  Sketches,  &c.,  p.  132. 
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to  be  andonbtedly  Shakespeare's  where  another  will  maintain 
it  to  be   absolutely  unworthy  of   him,  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  have   proceeded  from   his  pen ;   one   commentator 
fancies  he  can  recognize  with  certainty  Marlowe's  hand  in 
the  plays  in  question,  while  another  will  declare  them  to  be 
anyone's  work  but  Marlowe's.    Hence,  in  this  case  again,  it  is 
obvious  how  much  more  external  evidence  is  to  be  relied  upon. 
What  seems  to  us  to  come  nearest  the  truth,  after  examining 
all  the  investigations  made  on  the  subject,  is  as  follows  :  the 
two  earlier  plays  were  written  by  Shakespeare  himself,  but  are 
disfigured  and  mangled  in  various  ways,  being  clearly  pirated 
editions,  patohed  together  from  shorthand  notes;  and  it  has 
already   been   shown  on  p.  276,  from  remarks  quoted  from 
Heywood  and  others,  how  little  such  editions  are  to  be  relied 
upon.     The  plays  are  youthful  productions  of  Shakespeare's, 
probably  his  first  attempto   in  the  domain   of  history,  and 
Ulrici  has  justly  pointed  out  how  erroneous  it  is  to  expect  to 
find  the  same  brilliant  qualities  in  the  poet's  youthful  works, 
that  distinguish  the  masterpieces  of  his  later  years,  and  to 
reject  everything  as  nn- Shakespearean  that  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  those  masterpieces.     It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  First  Part  after  having 
written  the  Second  and  Third  Parts.     The  two  last  Parts, 
according  to  Ulrici,  had  been  performed  on  the  stage  towards 
1589-1590,  and  the  First  Part  was  given  subsequently  in  1591. 
That  these  are  the  latest  possible  dates  is  proved  by  the  allasion 
in  Greene's  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit,**  which  must  have  been 
written  at  latest  during  the  first  half  of  1592,  and  by  the 
passage  quoted  on  p.  64, from  "Pierce  Penniless"  (which  like- 
wise appeared   in  1592),  according  to  which  brave  Talbot, 
the  terror  of  the  French,  was  again  triumphant  on  tbe  stage 
after  having  lain  in  his  tomb  for  200  years.     This  passage 
can,  in  fact,  refer  only  to  the  "  First  Part  of  Henry  Sixth," 
at  least  no  other  play  is  known  to  which  it  could  refer.^     In 
F.  G.  Fleay's  essay,  entitled  "  Who  wrote  Henry  VI.  ?  "  *  we 
have  the  latest  form  assumed  by  Shakespearean  controversy 
towards  this  drama.     The  First  and  Third  Parts  contain  no 
prose. 

XXVII.  The  Tragedy  op  K.  Richard  III.    Ed,  pr,    TJie 


1  See  Ouiline8,n,8\. 

^  See  Maemillan'i  Moffosine,  Nov.  1875. 
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Tragedy  of  King  Bicliard  the  third.  Containing,  His  treacher- 
ous Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence :  the  pittieftd  mwrther 
of  his  innocent  nephewes :  his  tyrannicall  vsurpation :  with  the 
whole  course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most  deserued  death.  As 
it  hath  beene  lately  Acted  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  At  London,  Printed  by  Valentine 
Sims,  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard,  at 
the  signe  of  the  AngelL  1597.  47  leaves. — Copies  are  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  Dake  of  Devonshire's  Library.  The  poet's 
name  was  not  given  to  the  play  till  the  following  year,  in  the 
second  quarto  edition,  issued  by  the  same  publisher,  but  a 
different  printer.  The  following  quartos  (and  seven  appeared 
up  to  the  date  of  the  first  folio)  are  falsely  described  as  '*  newly 
augmented,"  for  there  was  no  alteration  of,  or  addition  to 
the  text  till  the  publication  of  the  first  folio.  Maloue  con- 
sidered the  quarto  text  to  be  the  best ;  Steevens,  and  recently 
again  Delius,  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  folio. ^ 
According  to  Malone  the  play  was  written  in  1593 ;  Chalmers 
assumes  1596;  Drake  and  Fleay  1595;  Delius  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Malone,  and  maintains  that  it  cannot  have  been 
written  much  later ;  the  play  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  The 
subject  had  been  treated  dramatically  by  writers  before  Shake- 
speare. As  early  as  the  year  1579  a  Latin  play  of  '*  Richardus 
Tertins,"  by  Dr.  Legge,  had  been  performed  with  success  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  an  English  tragedy  on  the 
same  subject,  by  an  unknown  author,  was  published  in  1594, 
under  the  title  of :  **  The  True  Tragedie  of  Bichard  the  third : 
Wherein  is  showne  the  death  of  Edward  the  fourth,  with  the 
smothering  of  the  two  yoong  Princes  in  the  Tower  :  With  the 
lamentable  ende  of  Shore's  wife,  an  example  for  all  wicked 
women.  And  lastly,  the  coniunction  and  ioyning  of  the  two 
noble  Houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorke.  As  it  was  playd  by 
the  Queene's  Maiesties  Players.  London,  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  William  Barley,  <fec.  1594."* — 
The  fact  of  Shakespeare  not  having  made  use  of  this  play,  but 

*  See  Delias  in  the  Shakesneare-Jahrhuch,  vii.  124-169,  Ueber  den  ur* 
tpriinglichen  Text  des  King  nichard  III.  R.  Koppel  opposes  Delins's 
opinion,  and  speaks  in  favour  of  the  quarto  text  in  his  Textkriiische  Studien 
eu  Richard  III,  und  King  Lear^  DresHen,  1877. 

^  This  7¥ue  Traaedis  of  Richard  the  Third,  together  with  Dr.  Legge's 
Richardus  7>r/tu«,  have  been  published  for  the  English  Shakespeare  Society 
by  Barron  Field  (1844). 
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confining  himself  to  Hall  and  Holinshed,  is  a  proof  that  his 
drama  was  written  earlier,  or,  at  all  events,  aboat  the  same 
time.  Bat  even  Shakespeare's  plaj  was  not  considered  to 
have  dramatically  exhansted  the  subject,  for  B.  Jonson  in  1602 
(hence  daring  Shakespeare's  lifetime)  received  from  Henslowe 
£10,  in  advance,  for  a  drama  on  Richard  Crookback,  which  he 
was,  and  meant  to  have  written,  to  compete  with  his  friend. 

XXVIII.  King  Henry  VIII.  Appeared  first  in  Polio  1. 
According  to  Malone  and  Chalmers  it  was  written  in  1603 ; 
Drake-  assumes  1602 ;  Fleaj  and  Delius  1613.  Collier  and 
Halliwell-Phillipps^  assign  it  to  the  year  1604.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  first  written  in  1602-3,  and  remodelled  in 
1612-13.^  From  letters  of  Thomas  Lorkin  and  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  it  is  known  that  during  a  performance  of  this  piece 
the  Globe  Theatre  was  burned  down  on  the  29th  of  Jnne^ 
1613.  It  contains  no  prose  except  in  the  last  scene  bat  one, 
which  favours  the  supposition  of  its  early  origin. 

XXIX.  Troilus  and  Cbessida.  Ed.  pr.  The  Famous 
Historie  of  Troilus  and  Cresseid.  ExcdlerUly  expressing  the 
heginmng  of  their  loueSj  with  the  conceited  wooing  of  Pandarus 
Prince  of  Lido,  Written  by  WiUiam  Shakespeare.  London 
Imprinted  by  O.  Eld  for  B.  Bonian  and  H.  WaUey^  and  are 
to  he  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Patdes  Churchyeard,  ouer 
against  the  great  North  doore.  1609.  46  leaves. — Copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  A 
new  title-page  to  this  quarto  was  issued  by  the  same  firm 
that  same  year;  very  likely  the  first  edition  was  published 
before  the  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Globe,  and  the  new 
title-page  was  printed  merely  to  announce  this  fact.  The 
list  of  contents  on  the  title-page,  as  well  as  the  ezplanatoiy 
preface,  could  then  be  omitted,  as  the  play  itself  was  then 
sufficiently  well-known  and  popular.  The  text  of  the  second 
edition  differs  from  that  of  the  first  only  by  a  few  improve- 
ments in  the  type,  which  were  doubtless  made  while  the  play 
was  being  printed.  The  title  of  the  second  edition  is,  "  The 
Historic  of  Troylus  and  Cresseida.  As  it  was  acted  by  the 
Elings  Maiesties  seruants  at  the  Globe.     Written  by  WUliam 

»  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers^  ii.  151  ff. 

*  My  Kasays^m  Shakespeare,  pp.  151-192.  Also  James  Siiedding*8  Shak- 
tpere's  Share  in  Henry  VllL  distinguisht  from  Fletchers,  in  the  Transactums 
of  the  Hew  Shakspere  Society,  1874,  i.  1  if. 
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Shakespeare.     London  Imprinted  bj  G.  Eld  for  R.  Bonian 
and  H.  Wallej,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Panles 
Charch>jeard,  oner  against  the  great  North  doore.  1609."     45 
leaves. — In  the  Stationers'  Blister  the  piece  is  entered  ander 
the  date  of  the  28th  of  January,  1608-9,  nnder  the  title  of  '*  The 
History  of  Troylns  and  Cressnla."     According  to  Malone  and 
Fleaj  it  was  written  in  1602 ;   Chalmers  assumes  1610,  and 
Drake  1606.     Dryden,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  to 
his  version  of  the  play,  considers  it  one  of  Shakespeare's 
youthful  works.     He  says :  "  Shakespeare,  in  the  apprentice- 
ship of  his  writing,  modelled  it  into  that  play  which  is  now 
called  by  the  name  of  Troilos  and  Cressida."     This  play  has, 
of  late  years  especiaUy,  been  the  subject  of  numerous  in- 
quiries.    Even  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  seem  to   have 
been  doubtful  as  to  which  species  of  drama  it  belonged ;  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  quarto  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
comedies,  and  compared  with  the  best  works  of  Terence  or 
Plautus ;  in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  on 
the  title-page  of  the  quartos,  it  is  termed  a  history,  and  in 
the  folio  it  is   described  as  a  tragedy.      The   position   it 
occupies  in  the  folio,  between  the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies, 
and  without  paging,  is  indeed  strange,  and  this  has  given  rise 
to   various  speculations.^     The  question   to   which  class   of 
Shakespeare's  plays  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida"  belongs,  is  by  no 
means  one  of  mere  external  importance,  but  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  whether  we  have  to  consider  it  as 
a  parody  on  ancient  history  and  ancient  views  of  life,  or  as  a 
romantic  picture  suggested  by  the  mediseval  ofFshoots  of  Greek 
mythology,  and  interwoven  with  antique  views  of  life.    The 
latter  supposition  is  Hertzberg's;^  it  is  worked  ont  with  as 
much  ingenuity  as  sound  scholarship,  and  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 

XXX.  CoEiOLANUS.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  According 
to  Malone  it  was  written  in  1610 ;  Chalmers  and  Drake  assume 
1609 ;  Fleay  1606 ;  Delius  ascribes  it  to  the  poet's  last  period, 
which  commences  about  the  year  1608.  This  tragedy  has  not 
offered  much  material  for  critical  investigation  or  controversy 

^  Drake,  Shalapeare  and  his  T^mes,  ii.  264,  conclades,  from  the  want  of 
pagination,  that  tnrough  some  oversight  the  piece  had  not  been  printed  wiili 
the  other  drUmas,  and  that  it  had  been  added  subsequently. 

^  See  Die  Quellen  der  Troilus- Sa^e  in  ihrem  VerhaUnia  zu  Shakespeare^s 
Troilits  and  Cressida,  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  vi.  169-225;   aJao  the 
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in  any  direction.  Knight*  thinks  that,  owing  to  its  length,  it 
can  never  have  been  played  during  Shakespeare's  lifetime. 
As  if  '*  Hamlet  "  (according  to  one  calculation)  did  not  con- 
tain some  hundred  lines  more ! 

XXXI.  Titus  Andbonicus.  Ed,  pr.  The  most  lamentable 
Bomaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus,  As  it  hath  sundry 
times  been  playde  by  the  Right  Honourahle  the  Earl-e  of  Pern- 
brooke,  the  Earle  of  Darbie,  the  Earle  of  Sussex,  and  the  Lorde 
Chamherlaine  theyr  Seruants,  At  London,  Printed  by  J.  R, 
for  Edward  WhUe^  a?id  are  to  bee  solde  at  his  shoppe,  littU 
North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun,  1600.  40 
leaves. — I.  B.  is  James  Roberts.  In  the  Begister  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  *'  Titus  Andronicus  "  was  entered  as 
early  as  the  6th  of  February,  1593,  under  the  title  of  ''Abooke 
entitled  'A  Noble  Roman  historie  of  Titus  Andronicus,'"  and 
Langbaine*  reports  that  the  first  quarto  of  the  play  appeared 
in  1594,  but  no  copy  of  that  edition  is  known.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,^  almost  all  English  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  Shakespeare — for  aesthetic  i^easons 
— cannot  have  been  the  author  of  this  drama,  but  they  do  not 
enter  fully  into  what  they  believe  to  be  the  self-evident  state- 
ments.^ Such  expressions  of  mere  feeling  can  in  no  way 
shake  external  evidence  (as,  for  instance,  its  having  been 
mentioned  by  Meres  and  its  admission  in  the  folio),  and  this 
has  been  pointed  out  by  German  critics  in  the  most  convincing 

Eflsajs  in  the  Shakf^speare-Jahrbuch,  iii.  252-300  (by  Eitner),  vii.  238-300 
(by  Dense),  and  ix.  26-40  (by  Ulrici). — Korting,  Dictys  und  J>ares,  ftVi 
Beitraa  zwr  Geachichie  der  Troja-Saga,  &c.,  Halle,  1874. 

*   Wm.  Shakspere ;  a  Biography,  p.  523. 

'  Account  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  1691. 

'  Outlines,  i.  97-103;  i.  267-269;  ii.  261  (F. 

^  An  unfortunate  attempt  to  prove  this  has  been  made  by  F.  6.  Fleay  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  i.  98  if.,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  collected  a  list  of  words  which  oocur  only  in  THtus  Andronicus  and  in 
no  undoubted  play  of  Shakespeare's.  This  argument  has,  however,  been 
brilliantly  refuted  by  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  {Transacti&ns,  &c,  i.  114  ff.), 
who  has  made  out  a  list  of  the  aira^  Xeyofitva  in  every  play,  and  according 
to  his  calculation  Titus  Andronicus  (together  with  Measure  for  Measure, 
King  John,  and  Richard  II,)  occupies  the  twenty-fifth,  and  Henry  V,  the 
first  place ;  that  is  to  say,  Henry  V.  contains  relatively  Qudging  by  ita 
length)  the  largest  number  of  &7ca1i  Xtyofuva,  namely,  549,  i,e,  one  to 
every  six  lines,  whereas  Titus  Andronicus  has  only  196,  i,e.  one  to  every 
thirteen  lines.  Mr.  Simpson  thus  points  out  that  the  tiira^  Xtvofuva  are 
absolutely  no  criterion  for  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  ur  a  Shake- 
spearean play. 
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manner,   more  especlallj  by   Hertzberg.^     I   nnhesitatinglj 
agree  with  his  ingenious  and  scholarlj  argaments,  and  with 
Ulrici's,  which  agree  with  Hertzberg's,  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  date  when  the  drama  was  written  (1587  or  1588) 
and  the  date  of  the  ballad  in  Percy's  ''Beliques,"  ''The  TragicaJ 
History  of  Titns  Andronicus,"  which  was  undoubtedly  written 
after  Shakespeare's  drama.     This  date  for  the  origin  of  the 
play  is  supported  not  only  by  the  most  important  internal 
characteristics,  but  also  by  an  allusion  in  the  Introduction  to 
Ben   Jonson's   *'  Bartholomew  Fair,"    which   English  com- 
mentators,  for    no    reason,   refer   to    a  non- Shakespearean 
drama.     The  passage  is :  *'  He  that  will  swear  Jeronimo  or 
Andronicns  are  the  best  plays  yet,   shall  pass   unexcepted 
at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant,  and 
hath  stood  still  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years." — "  Titus 
Andronicus  "  is  one  of  the  five  plays  which  contain  no  prose. 
XXXII.  BoMEO  AND  Juliet.     Ed.  pr.   An  excellent  co7i^ 
eeited  Tragedie  of  Bovneo  and  Jtdiet.      As  it  hath  been  often 
(with  great  applause)  plaid  piMiqueiy  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  L,  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruants,      London  Printed  by  lohn 
Danter^  1597.     39  leaves. — Copies  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  Trinity   College,    Cambridge. 
This  is  probably  a  disfigured,  pirated  edition  of  an  earlier 
version.    The  last  and  final  redaction  is  found  in  the  following- 
quarto,  with  which  the  later  quartos  and  the  folios  correspond. 
The  title  of  this  second  quarto  is  :  "  The  most  excellent  and 
lamentable  Tragedie  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet.     Newly  corrected,, 
augmented,  and  amended :  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times  pub- 
liquely  acted,  by  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  hi& 
Seruants.      London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  for  Cuthbert 
Burby,andare  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neare  the  Exchange.  1599." 
46  leaves. — Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the- 
Bodleian  Library,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Shake- 
speare's name  is  omitted  both  in  the  first  and  second  quartos. 
According  to  Malone  it  was  written  in  1596 ;  Chalmers  assumes- 
1592 ;  Drake  and  Fleay  1593,  and  Delius  somewhere  about 
1591.   The  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  his  material 
have  been  very  fully  discussed ;  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
abundant  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  the  poet's 

^  In  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translatioD,  ix.  289-304,  published  by  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society. 
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dramas.  It  is  now  regarded  as  certain  that  an  English  piece 
on  the  same  subject  existed  as  early  as  1560.  Well  known  is 
Arthur  Brooke's  poem  that  appeared  in  156:i,  entitled  "  The 
Tragicall  Historje  of  Bomeus  and  luliet,  written  first  in  Itali&n 
by  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  English  by  Ar.  Br."^  And  the 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers  (vol.  iv.  6-16)  point  out  an  older 
Italian  poem,  called  "  L'Infelice  Amore  dei  due  Fedelissime 
Amanti  Giulia  e  Romeo,  scritto  in  Ottawa  Bima  da  Clitia, 
nobile  Veronese,  ad  Ardeo  suo.  Veneggia,  1653."  This  poem 
consists  of  four  cantos,  and  in  all  the  main  features — even  the 
manner  of  Juliet's  death — corresponds  with  Shakespeare's 
work,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
known  it.  The  Spanish  drama  too  had  treated  the  subject 
before  Shakespeare's  day.' 

XXXIII.  TiMON  OF  Athens.  First  published  in  Folio  1. 
According  to  Malone  and  Chalmers  it  was  written  in  1610 ; 
Drake  assumes  1602 ;  Fleay  1606 ;  Delius  thinks  towards  1608. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  drama  has  come  down  to  ns  in  a 
mutilated  form  ;  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  produced  by 
Shakespeare  as  we  now  have  it.  Numerous  speculations  have 
been  made  by  commentators  to  account  for  the  corrupt  form, 
but  no  unanimous  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at.  Most 
critics  (and  Knight  at  their  head)  assume  two  different 
hands  a3  recognizable  in  this  drama,  and  Fleay — with  most 
enviable  self-assurance — has  separated  the  portion  declared  to 
be  genuine,  i.e.  Shakespeare's  own  work,  and  has  published  it 
by  itself  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society.' 
There  probably  existed  an  older  "  Timon,"  which,  to  judge 
from  what  Delius  says,  was  very  likely  written  by  George 
Wilkins  and  partially  remodelled  by  Shakespeare.  In  opposi-. 
tion  to  this  hypothesis  Tschischwitz  maintains  that  Slukke* 

'  Ed.  by  F.  A.  Daniel  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  Lond.,  1875. 

^  Compare  Casfelvinea  y  MonteseSy  TVa/^i-Comedia,  by  Frey  Lope  Felix 
de  Vaga  Carpio,  translated  by  F.  W.  Cdsens,  London,  1869 ;  Las  Bandat 
de  Verona,  Monteaes  y  Capeletes^  by  Francisco  de  Bojas  y  ZorriUa,  £ng. 
lished  by  F.  W.  Cosens,  London,  1874.  See  also  Shakespear^s  Romeo  and 
Julia,  Eine  krU%6che  Ausgahe  dea  uberlieferten  Doppeltexiea  mit  vollstan' 
diger  Varia  Lectio  bit  aujBowe,  nebst  einer  EtfUeittmg  uher  den  Werth  der 
Textquellen  und  den  Versbau  Shakeepeare'Sf  by  Tycho  Mommsen,  Olden- 
burg, 1859;  F.  G.  Fleay,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  in  Macmillan^e  Magaxtne^ 
July,  1877. 

'  The  L{fe  of  Tymon  of  Athene,  as  vrritten  Iw  W.  Shakspere^  from  the 
folio  of  1623  {the  veual  insertions  by  another  hand  in  the  play  being  left  onQ, 
edited  by  F.  G.  Fleay. 
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speare  was  tlie  original  author,  and  that  his  play  was,  at  a 
later  date,  arranged  by  some  stage-poet  for  representation. 
Ulrici  assumes  that  the  play  was  subsequently  remodelled  by 
Shakespeare  himself  (independently  of  any  other  seoond  hand), 
and  infers,  from  the  signatures  and  the  paging  of  the  folio, 
that  the  MS.  was  not  r^.dy  at  the  time,  but  had  been  hurriedly 
put  together  from  the  transcripts  made  for  the  various  actors. 
It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
some  poi*tions  of  the  older  '*  Timon  "  got  introduced  into  the 
play  when  it  was  being  thus  hurriedly  put  together.^ 

XXXIV.  Julius  C^sar.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Fleay  it  was  written 
in  1607,  obviously  too  late  a  date ;  Delius  thinks  previous  to 
December,  1604.  The  simpler  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 
lesser  degree  of  conciseness,  and  the  raoi*e  regular  form  of  the 
versification  prove — as  Delius  very  justly  points  out  in  his 
introduction  to  "  Julius  CsBsar  " — that  we  must  assign  this 
play  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  two  other  Roman  plays.  In 
Weever's  **  Mirror  of  Martyrs  "  (1601),  there  is  a  most  une- 
quivocal allusion  to  Shakespeare's  *'  Julius  GsBsar ; "  hence  it 
must  have  been  written  before  1601,  nay,  even  before  1599, 
for  Weever  says  that  his  book  had  lain  for  two  years  in  his 
desk  ready  for  the  press.'  Thic  is  a  striking  proof  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare's  career  began  and  ended 
earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  With  regard  to  the  relation 
between  Shakespeare's  drama  and  Lord  Stirling's  piece  of  the 
same  name  (1604)  conjectures  alone  can  be  made,  and  the 
statements  in  Henslowe's  "  Diary  "  about  an  apparently  rival 
piece  in  1602,  must  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  caution. 
That  the  subject  should  have  repeatedly  been  made  use  of  for 
dramatic  treatment  is  only  natural. 

XXXV.  Macbeth.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  According 
to  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Drake  it  was  written  in  1606 ;  Fleay 
assumes  1603 ;  Delius  between  1603-1610.  That  this  tragedy 
was  written  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne  is  proved  by 

'  Delius,  Ui^er  Skakespean^s  Timon  of  Athens,  in  the  Shakeapeare-Jakr' 
buch,  ii  336-36 1 ;  Tschisohwitz,  Timon  of  Athens,  Ein  kritischer  Verauch, 
in  the  Shakeapeare-Jahrbuch^-pp,  160-197  ;  Schlegel-Tieck's  translation  pub- 
lished by  the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  x.  315  ff. :  Georg  Kullmann, 
in  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld's  Arckiv  fur  lAteratur-Gssehichte,  vol.  xL  pp. 
196-245. 
^  *  Compare  Ingleby,  Centurie  qfPiraffse,  pp.  42  and  169. 
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Macbetb's  mentioning  among  ihe  descendants  of  Banqno  also 
such  **  that  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry/ '  and  also 
from  tbe  fact  that  in  Act  iv.  3,  allusion  is  made  to  the  ''  touch- 
ing for  the  evil,"  a  means  6i  cure  which  was  reintroduced  bj 
King  James.  That  the  plaj  existed  in  1610  seems  to  be 
preyed  by  a  detailed  description  of  a  performance  of  it  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1610,  in  Dr.  Simon  Forman's  "  Diary,"  which 
however  was  discovered  by  Collier,  and  hence  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution.  The  internal  evidence  corresponds  with 
what  has  been  said  above,  in  so  far  as  it  would  assign  the 
drama  to  Shakespeare's  last  period. 

XXXVI.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Ed,  pr.  The 
TragicaU  Historie  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Deivmarke.  By  WtUiafu 
Shake-speare,  As  it  hath  heene  diuerse  times  a^ted  by  his 
Highnesse  seruarUs  in  the  Gittie  of  London:  a>s  also  in  the 
two  Vniversities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  At 
London  printed  for  N,  L.  amd  lohn  Trunddl,  1603.  33  leaves, 
— N.  L.  stands  for  Nicholas  Ling.  Only  two  copies  are 
known  to  exist:  in  the  one  copy,  discovered  in  1823  and 
purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  last  leaf  is  want- 
ing; in  the  other,  which  was  discovered  in  Dublin  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  title-page  is  wanting.  The 
first  quarto  is  a  pirated  edition,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  various 
critics,  not  only  has  a  mutilated  text,  but  is  an  earlier  version ; 
the  final  redaction  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  second  quarto, 
published  one  year  later,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Tragicall 
Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost  as 
much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  Coppie. 
At  London,  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  N.  L.,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shoppe  vnder  Saint  Dunstons  Church  in  Fleetstreet. 
1604."  51  leaves. — Only  three  copies  are  known  to  exist, 
and  are  in  the  possession  respectively  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Howe,  and  Mr.  Huth.  Of  the  first  quarto  there  is 
both  an  English  reprint  (London,  1825)  and  a  German  one 
(Leipzig,  1825).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  photo- 
lithographic facsimiles.  S.  Timmins  has  published  an  in- 
structive set  of  reprints  of  the  quartos,  printed  on  opposite 
pages.^     According  to  Malone  the  drama  was  written  in  1600 ; 

^  Hamlet^  1603,  cmd  Hamlet,  1604;  heingexact  Reprints  of  the  Firsi  and 
Second  edUions  from  the  Originals  in  the  'Possession  of  the  Duke  of  Btwm* 
shire,  &c.,  London,  1859. 
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Chalmers  assnmes  1598;  Drake  assigns  the  first  edition  to 
1597  and  the  second  to  1600 ;  Fleaj  assumes  1604 ;  Delins  1600- 
1602.  Many  commentators  helieve  in  the  existence  of  a 
pre- Shakespearean  "Hamlet"  By  an  unknown  author  (that 
Kyd  is  said  to  have  written  it  is  a  mere  conjecture) ;  other 
commentators  maintain  that  this  older  "  Hamlet "  was  nothing 
but  a  youthful  work  of  Shakespeare's  own,  and  an  earlier 
redaction  of  the  play.  This  question,  as  well  as  other  points 
connected  with  the  date  of  its  origin,  the  sources  of  the  plot, 
the  relation  in  which  the  folio  stands  to  the  quartos,  and  these 
to  one  another,  and,  above  all,  the  question  of  the  intention 
and  significance  of  the  play,  are  subjects  of  investig^ation 
never  yet  solved  either  in  England  or  in  Germany,  and  indeed 
are  insolvable.  Of  all  Shakespeare's  dramas  no  other  has 
called  forth  such  an  extensive  literature  of  its  own  as 
''Hamlet;"  it  is  impossible,  accordingly,  to  mention  here 
even  the  principal  editions,  commentaries,  and  critical  essays 
on  this  drama. 

XXXVII.  King  Liar.  Edd.  prr,  M.  William  ShaJc- 
gpeare :  His  True  Chronicle  Historie  of  the  life  and  death  of 
King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate 
lif^  of  Edgar^  sonne  a/nd  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloster,  and 
his  sidlen  and  asstmied  humor  of  Tom  of  Bedlam,  As  it  was 
played  before  the  Kings  Maiestie  at  Whitehall  vpon  S.  Stephens 
night  in  Christmas  HoUidayes,  By  his  Maiesties  servants  play^ 
ing  vsually  at  the  Gloahe  on  the  Bancke-side,  London  Printed 
for  NaihanieL  Butter^  and  are  to  he  sold  at  his  shop  in  FauVs 
Churchyard  at  the  signs  of  the  Bide  Bull  neere  St,  Austin* s 
^  gate,  1608.  41  leaves. — M.  William  Shakespeare^  His  True 
Chronicle  History  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
three  Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate  life  of  Edgar ^  sotine 
and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Olocester,  and  his  sullen  and  assumed 
humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam,  As  it  was  plaid  before  the  King's 
Maiesty  at  White-Hall,  vppon  S.  Stephens  night,  in  Christmas 
Hollidaies.  By  his  Maiesties  Serua/fUs,  playing  vsually  at  the 
Olobe  on  the  Bwncke-side.  Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter.  1608. 
44  leaves. — Copies  of  both  quartos  are  preserved  in  the, 
British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  Ac- 
cording to  Steevens  there  was  a  third  quarto  of  the  same 
year,  a  reprint  of  the  first.  What  the  circumstances  were 
that  produced  these  two  or  three  simultaneous  editions  from 

A  A 
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the  same  pnblisliing  house,  have  not  jet  been  explained. 
The  entry  of  the  piece  in  the  Stationers'  Register  was  made 
by  Batter  and  Basbj  conjointly,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1607.  After  this  no  quarto  edition  appeared  again  till  1655. 
According  to  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Fleay  the  play  was 
written  in  1605  ;  Drake  assumes  1604  ;  Delius  1604-5  ;  Far- 
ness  somewhere  between  1603-1606.  An  older  play,  entitled 
*'  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  and  his  three 
Daughters,  Gonerill,  Bagan  and  Cordelia,"  which  was  en- 
tered in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1594,  and  published  in 
1605,  is  reprinted  in  Steevens*s  "  Twenty  Plays,"  and  by 
Nichols  in  his  *'  Six  Old  Plays."  Shakespeare  has  made 
only  small  use  of  it ;  his  principal  sources  were  Holinshed*s 
Chronicle,  Harsnet's  "Declaration  of  Egregious  Popish  Im- 
postures "  (1603),  and  Sidney's  ''Arcadia  "  (for  the  episode  of 
Gloucester  and  his  sons).  The  story  is  also  met  with  in  Spen- 
ser's "  Fairie  Queene  "  (ii.  10)  and  in  Higgins's  *'  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  but  Shakespeare  has  scarcely  borrowed  any- 
thing from  either  of  these  works.  The  ballad  of  Eling  Lear 
in  Percy's  "  Reliques  "  is  undoubtedly  post- Shakespearean.* 

XXXVIII.  Othello,  The  Moor  of  Venice.  Ed.  pr.  The 
Tragoedy  of  Othello^  The  Moore  of  Venice.  As  it  hath  heene 
diuerse  times  acted  at  the  Globe,  and  at  the  BUich  Friers,  by 
his  Maiesties  SeruatUs,  Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
London,  Printed  by  N.  0.  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  he 
sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  Eagle  and  Child,  in  BriUans  Bursse. 
1622.  48  leaves. — The  printer  N.  O.  seems  to  be  unknown. 
Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Podleian 
Library,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  play  is 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  under  the  date  of  the  6th 
of  October,  1621.  Malone  assumes  the  play  to  have  been 
written  in  1604  ;  Chalmers  1613 ;  Drake  1612  ;  Fleay  1605. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  Giraldi  Cinthio*s  "  Hecatommithi," 
which  was  translated  into  French  in  1584.  As  no  English 
translation  is  known,  the  poet  must  either  have  used  the 
Italian  original  or  the  French  translation. 

XXXIX.  Antont  and  Cleopatra.  First  published  in  Folio 
1.  According  to  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Fleay,  the  play 

^  See  Delias,  Ueher  den  ursprunylichm  Text  des  King  Lear,  in  the  ShaX-e^ 
.fpecn-Ja^rbuch,  x.  50  ff. ;  R.  Kof^l,  TextkrUiscfu  Studiemu  Richard  UL 
vnd  K,  Lear,  Dresden,  1877. 
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was  written  in  1608 — a  rare  instance  of  nnanimitj !  Delias 
yeiy  jnstlj  does  not  fix  upon  any  definite  year.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  1608,  "  a  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  "  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces 
remodelled  bj  Dryden.  Knight^  thinks  that,  owing  to  its 
great  length,  the  tragedy  can  never  have  been  played  daring 
Shakespeare's  lifetime,  bat  the  reasons  he  gives  for  this 
supposition  are  in  no  way  satisfactory. 

XL.  Cymbbline.  First  published  in  Folio  1.  Malone 
assumes  it  to  have  been  written  in  1609 ;  Chalmers  in  1606 ; 
Drake  1605 ;  Fleay  says  probably  in  1604 ;  Delias  thinks  not 
much  before  1610-11.  Delias  supports  his  argument  upon  an 
entry  in  Dr.  Simon  Forman's  "Diary.'*'  The  poet  took  his 
subject  partly  from  Holinshed,  partly  from  Boccaccio.' 

XLI.  Periclbs.  Ed.  pr.  The  Idbe^  And  much  admired 
Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  the  true  Relation 
of  the  whole  Historie,  aduerUures,  and  fortunes  of  the  said 
Prince:  As  also.  The  no  lesse  strange,  and  worthy  accidents, 
in  the  Birth  and  lAfe,  of  his  Daughter  Marina.  As  it  hath 
been  dimers  and  sundry  times  acted  by  his  MaiesUes  Seruants, 
at  the  Olobe  on  the  Banck-side.  By  WilUam  Shakespeare. 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Chsson,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  sign  of  the  Sunne  in  Paternoster  row,  8fc.  1609.  35 
leaves.^ — Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1608 ;  how  the  right  of  publication  was  acquired  by 
Oossou^  not  known.  Possibly  the  change  was  connected 
with  the  circumstance  that  before  Gosson's  edition  appeared, 
Nathaniel  Butter  had  obtained  from  George  Wilkins  the  right 
to  publish  a  novel  that  had  been  founded  upon  the  play,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  novel  was  published  before  the  play  had 
appeared  in  print.  The  novel,  which  has  been  reprinted  by 
Tycho  Mommsen  (Oldenburg,  1857),  is  called  "  The  Painful 
Adventures  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  Being  the  true  His- 
tory of  the  Play  of  Pericles,  as  it  was  lately  presented  by  the 
worthy  and  ancient  Poet  John  Gower.     At  London,  Printed 

^  Wm.  Shakspere  ;  a  Biography,  p.  52S.  '  See  above,  p.  246. 

*  GionuUa  it,  Novella  9. 

*  The  Cambridge  editors  bare  pointed  out  two  quartos  from  the  year 
1609. 
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by  T.  p.  for  Nat.  Butter,  1608."  4to.  40  leaves.*  The  drama 
appeared  in  other  four  quarto  editions  (in  1611,  1610,  1630, 
and  1635),  and  was  then,  in  1664,  admitted  into  the  third 
folio,  after  having  been  omitted  in  the  first  two  folios.  By 
many  commentators  "Pericles"  is  considered  not  Shake- 
speare's work,  partly  at- least  (more  especially  the  first  twe 
acts),  and  Fleay  has,  in  this  case  also,  separated  the  supposed 
spurious  portions,  and  published  the  rest  as  a  connected 
whole."  Fleay — in  the  same  way  as  S.  Walker'  had  pre- 
viously done — distinguishes  no  less  than  three  different  hands 
(firstly  Shakespeare,  secondly  the  author  of  the  brothel 
scenes,  and  thirdly  the  "  arranger  ")  ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
what  degree  of  trust  can  be  placed  in  such  proceedings,  which 
no  metrical  calculation  can  divest  of  the  character  of  the 
most  subjective  arbitrariness.  Delius  is  incomparably  more 
careful  and  thorough  in  working  out  his  ingenious  hypothesis, 
that  George  Wilkins,  the  author  of  the  novel  ''Pericles,*' 
was  also  the  original  author  of  the  two  dramas  ''Pericles"  and 
of  "  Timon,"  both  of  which,  he  considers,  were  subsequently 
remodelled  by  Shakespeare.  The  objections  which  underlie 
this  hypothesis  have  been  ingeniously  worked  out  by  Ulnci, 
and  in  all  essential  points  I  fully  endorse  what  he  says.  The 
external  evidence  by  which  "  Pericles  "  is  accounted  a  genuine 
work  of  Shakespeare's  is  so  unequivocal,  that  it  cannot  well 
be  opposed  either  by  the  omission  of  the  play  in  the  first  and 
second  folios,  or  by  the  undeniable  and  excessive  corruption 
of  the  text;  and,  in  fact,  this  very  corruption  of  the  text 
seems  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare  havipg  been 
the  author.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dryden  was 
right  when — in  the  preface  to  Davenant's  "  Circe  "  (1677) — 
he  described  "  Pericles  "  as  the  first  product  of  Shakespeare's 
Muse : — 

Shakespeare's  own  Muse  his  Pericles  first  bore. 

In  any  case,  it  was  one  of  the  poet's  first  works,  and  this^ 
when  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 

^  Tliis  novel  differs  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  The  Historic  of  Hamblet 
and  from  Percy's  Ballada,  &c.,  bv  frankly  and  honestly  admitting  on  the 
title-page  its  connection  with  the  drama. 

*  Published  under  the  title  of  7^  Stranae  and  Worthy  Accidents  in  the 
Birth  and  Life  of  Marina,  By  William  Shakipere,  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  New  ShaJapere  Society ,  i.  195  ff. 

'  Critical  Examination,  iii.  333. 
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internal  characteristics  of  style,  yersification,  &o.  The  other 
passages  where  "Pericles"  is  alladed  to,  and  in  most  cases 
highly  praised,  but  also  at  times  severely  censured,  are  well 
known. ^  In  the  case  of  *'  Timon,''  we  were  forced  to  assume 
that  the  MS.  was  obtained  in  a  mutilated  and  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  we  are  in  the  present  case  also  obliged  to  adopt  a 
similar  hypothesis ;  and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
youthful  work,  such  a  state  of  matters  is  even  much  more 
likely  and  self-evident.  In  the  case  of  "  Timon,"  Homing^ 
and  Condell  had  to  procure  the  MS.  by  hook  or  by  crook,  for 
as  space  had  been  left  for  the  play,  it  had  to  be  introduced 
somehow.  The  result,  however,  was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  editors'  intention,  that,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  same  predicament  with  regard  to 
"  Pericles,"  they  preferred  omitting  the  play  altogether,  rather 
than  offering  it  to  their  readers  in  the  mutilated  condition  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  quartos.  Another  circumstance  that 
proved  even  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  their  reprinting  the 
quartos  was  that  the  right  of  publication  was  not  theirs,  and 
that  they  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  proprietor.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  so-called  pirated  editions 
could  not  be  reprinted  ;  this  is  evident  from  two  circum- 
stances. First  of  all,  they  were  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  like  any  other  publications,  and  secondly,  the  copy- 
right was  transferred  from  one  publisher  to  another  by  pur- 
chase. Both  procedures  would  have  been  senseless  and  useless 
if  works  could  have  been  reprinted  at  will.  Whether  the 
editors  of  the  first  folio  added  the  thirty-seventh  play  to  the 
other  thirty-six  plays  belonging  to  their  friend,  was  naturally 
a  matter  of  much  less  importance  in  those  days  than  it  is  for 
us  nowadays,  when  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  every 
syllable  that  has  proceeded  from  Shakespeare's  pen  with  reve- 
rence. They  knew  that  even  without  this  youthful  work,  a 
Tnonumentufn  csre  perenmue  was  being  erected  to  the  memory 
of  their  friend ;  they  had  done  their  duty  to  him  and  to  pos- 
terity, and  had,  above  all  things,  secured  to  posterity  the 
gprand  masterpieces  of  the  poet's  maturest  period.  They 
could,  therefore,  with  a  clear  conscience,  decide  to  omit 
"  Pericles "  rather    than  hand  it   down  to  posterity  in    a 

^  See  Ingleby,  Skakespeart^g  Ceniurie  of  Prat/sey  pp.  58,  64,  117,  118, 
203,  265. 
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crippled  form.  Owing  to  the  fresh  and  vigoroos  spirit  thai 
pervaded  the  life  and  poetic  productions  of  those  days,  less 
importance  was  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  weaker 
mental  offspring  than  is  done  in  our  daj ;  if  one  or  other  was 
lost,  a  new  one  was  produced — substitutes  sprang  up  in  every 
breach.  The  reverence  for  mental  work  is  a  sentiment  of 
modem  times. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  text  of  the  quartos  was  procured 
cannot  be  fully  entered  into  here,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  last  three  acts  were  put  together  from  portions  of 
the  prompter's  book  that  still  existed,  the  first  two  acts  from 
the  transcripts  made  for  the  actors,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable still,  from  the  actors'  recollection  of  their  parts.  Any 
Johcmnes  factotum  of  the  stage  would  have  been  equal  to 
such  a  task — Gheorge  Wilkins  as  well  as  any  other — for 
Shakespeare  himself  had  already  retired  from  the  stage  when 
the  first  quarto  was  published.  If  this  was  what  actually 
happened,  it  would  also  explain  how  it  is  that  the  style  of 
verse  in  the  first  two  acts,  and  more  especially  the  much- 
discussed  feminine  terminations,  have  a  more  modem  ap- 
pearance than  the  three  other  acts ;  the  actors  unconsciously 
modernized  them  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the  rigid  blank 
verse  of  the  eighth  decade  gradually  became  rounded  off  into 
the  freer  form  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whereas  the  MS. 
— ^in  so  far  as  it  had  been  preserved — gave  the  original  form 
of  the  poet's  words  much  more  faithfully,  even  though  not 
altogether  correctly.  Yet  it  was  not  the  actors  alone  who 
were  to  blame  for  the  differences  in  the  metrical  form — the 
stage-poet  who  wrote  down  and  collected  the  various  parts 
was  even  more  responsible  for  the  alterations.  If  all  these 
circumstances  are  carefully  considered  without  prejudice,  two 
points  seem  beyond  a  doubt:  in  the  first  place,  that  *'  Pericles  '* 
is  a  genuine  work  of  Shakespeare's,  and  moreover  one  of  his 
earliest,  if  not  absolutely  his  first,  as  Dryden  maintains ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  drama — especially  the  first  two  acts — has 
not  been  preserved  in  its  original  form,  and  was  omitted  by 
the  editors  of  the  first  folio  because  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  original.  The  publishers  of  the  third  folio  were  less 
scrupulous,  and  considered  it  advisable  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  to  attract  purchasers  by  adding  new  plays. 
These  additions,  as  is  well  known,  consisted  of  '*  Pericles  " 
and  six  other  dramas,  which  are  usually  classed  together  as 
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the  '*  doubifal  plays/'  Of  late  years  this  designation  has 
been  made  to  inclade  not  a  few  other  plajs  which  it  would 
haye  been  wiser  to  have  described  as  spurioas  or  psendo- 
Shakespearean.  English  critics,  as  a  rale,  reject  them  al], 
whereas  in  Grermany  many  commentators  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  them.  It  is  distinctly  evident  here 
how  much  depends  upon  external  evidence,  for  in  the  case  of 
these  donbtful  plays,  where  the  decision  rests  solely  upon 
style  and  metrical  peculiarities,  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  that  are  scarcely  likely  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  settled ; 
the  less  so,  as  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  far  the  dishonest 
speculations  of  booksellers  may  have  intentionally  concealed 
or  perverted  the  true  state  of  matters.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Pavier,  which  recnrs  over  and  over  again  in  connection  with 
this  question,  is  enough  to  raise  a  feeling  of  distrust  at  every 
step,  for  his  name  is  not  met  with  upon  any  one  of  Shake- 
speare^s  undoubted  works,  with  the  exception  of  "  Henry  V." 
and  the  Two  Parts  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  of  which  plays  Pavier 
published  editions  that  were  obviously  pirated  and  distorted. 
The  seven  donbtful  plays  have  been  republished,  sometimes 
all  together,  sometimes  in  connection  with  other  pseudo- 
Shakespearean  dramas,  and  sometimes  singly ; '  they  have 
also  been  translated  into  German  by  various  writers,  and 
accordingly  deserve  more  consideration  than  they  generally 
receive.  We  shall  enumerate  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  on  the  title-page  of  the  third  folio.' 

XLII.  Thb  London  Prodigal.  Ed,  pr.  The  London 
Prodigall,  As  it  was  plaide  hy  the  Kings  MaiesHes  seruants. 
By  William  Shakespeare,  London,  Printed  hy  T.  G,  for 
Nathaniel  Butter,  8fc,  1606.  4to. — T.  C.  is  Thomas  Creede. 
Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Library.  No  entry  of  this  play  has  been  found 
in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  but,  to  judge 

*  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  published  in  1778  by 
Samuel  Johnson  and  George  Steevens  (by  Edm.  Malone),  London,  1780, 
2  vols.  5  7%e  Supplementary  Works  of  Wm,  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Wm. 
Hazlitt,  London,  1859. 

'  In  Malone's  Supplement,  griven  by  Hazlitt  (Supplementary  Works),  &c., 
the  orFginal  order  is  changed  thns:  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal,  The  Puritan,  A  Yorkshire  Traffedv,  The 
reason  of  this  alteration  I  cannot  understand.  The  third  folio  itself  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  consulting. 
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from  a  passage  in  the  first  act,  it  must  have  been  vrritten  in 
1603  or  1604.  Malone  says  he  does  not  know  whether  to  be 
more  surprised  at  the  publisher's  impudence  in  placing 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  work,  of 
which  he  probably  never  wrote  one  line,  or  at  Shakespeare's 
own  indifference  to  the  matter,  and  of  his  having  calmly 
allowed  such  a  piece  of  forgery  to  be  practised  unheeded. 
Hazlitt  says:  '*lf  it  is  Shakespeare's  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  among  the  sins  of  his  youth."  Ulrici'  thinks  it  is 
''unquestionably  spurious."  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge' 
declares  it  to  be  genuine,  and,  according  to  Schlegel/  Lessing 
also  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of  it,  and  intimated  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  put  the  play  upon  the  German  stage/ 

XLIII.  Lord  Cromwell.  Ed,  pr.  The  True  Chronicle 
Historie  of  the  whole  life  and  death  of  Thomas  Lord  CromweU. 
As  it  hath  heene  sutidry  times  publickely  Acted  by  the  King's 
Maiesties  Seruants,  Written  by  W.  S.  London  Printed  by 
Thonuis  Snodham,,  1613.  4to. — Copies  are  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  As  early  as  the  11th 
of  August,  1602,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  by  William  Cotton,  of  ''  a  booke  called : 
The  Lyfe  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  as  y^  was  lately 
acted  by  the  Lord  Chamber leyn  his  Seruantes";  and  Malone* 
states  that  he  was  told  it  had  been  printed  that  same  year ; 
however,  no  copy  exists  of  that  supposed  edition.  The 
initials  W.  S.,  which  several  English  critics  have  referred 
Vo  Wentworth  Smith,  Malone  thinks  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  initials  of  the  real  author,  but  were  placed 
on  the  title-page  to  deceive  the  public;  the  publisher,  in 
fact,  wished  to  awaken  the  belief  that  the  play  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  "  Henry  VIII.,"  for  which  reason  he  had  a 
second  edition  issued  in  1613,  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
"  Henry  VIII."  Dr.  Farmer  assumes  that  Thomas  Hey  wood 
was  the  author  of  it.* 

XUV.   Sir   John   Oldcastlk.     Ed,  pr.   The  first  part  of 

'  Shakespear^s  Dramatic  Art,  ii.  372. 

'  Literary  Remains,  ii.  86  ff. 

'  Vorlesunyen  fiber  dramatisehe  Kunst  (Heidelberg,  1809),  it  2,  238. 

*  Compare  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  1874,  p.  256,  note. 
'  Supplement,  ii.  373. 

*  Mafone's  Supplement,  ii.  446. 
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the  true  and  honorable  history  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle^  the  good  Lord  Cohham.  As  it  hath  bene  UUely  acted 
hy  the  Right  hmwrable  the  Earle  of  Nottinghami  Lord  High 
Admirall  of  England,  his  Seruants,  Written  by  WiUiavi 
Shakespea/re.  London^  Printed  for  T,  P.*  1600.  4ito, — T.  P.  is 
Thomas  Pavier.  Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Maseum 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  on  the  4th  of  August,  1600,  by  Thomas  Pavier, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  First  Part  of  the  History  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham/'  Upon  the  same  occasion  there  was 
also  entered  '*  The  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  with  his  Martyrdom  ;''  this  second 
part  was,  however,  never  published.  The  author's  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  two  entries.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  Holinshed.  From  the  Prologne,  which  makes  the 
hero  of  the  play  an  evident  contrast  to  FalstalF,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Shakespeare  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  "  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,"  and  from,  Henslowe's  *'  Diary,"  in  fact,  it  is 
clear  that  the  play  was  written  in  1590  by  Munday,  Drayton, 
Wilson,  and  Hathway — although  of  course  it  must  be  left 
uncertain  how  far  Henslowe's  "  Diary "  is  an  uncorrupted 
source.  Dr.  Farmer  ascribes  this  play  also  to  Hey  wood, 
whereas  SchlegeP  classes  it  with  "  Lord  Cromwell  '*  and  '*  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  "  as  undoubtedly  among  **  the  best  and 
maturest "  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

XLV.  The  Puritan.  Ed,  pr.  The  Pvritatne  or  the  Widdow 
of  Watling-streete,  Acted  by  the  Children  of  Paules.  Written 
hy  W.  S.  Imprinted  at  London  by  O.  Eld,  1607.  4/o. — Copies 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  The 
piece  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1607,  by  G.  Eld,  under  the  title  of  "A  booke  called  The 
Comedie  of  the  Puritan  Wydowe."  Malone^  refers  the  initials 
to  William  Smith;  however,  Malone  had,  of  course,  never 
heard  of  the  dramatist  Wentworth  Smith,  whom  we  know  of 
from  Henslowe's  "  Diary,"  otherwise  he  would  have  probably 
considered  him  the  author,  in  place  of  William  Smith,  who  is 
known  only  as  a  sonnet- writer. 

XLVL  A  YoBKSHiEE  Tragedy.  Ed.  jw.  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy.     Not  so  New  as  Lamentable  and  true.     Acted  by  his 

^  Vorlmmgm,  &c.,  1809,  ii.  2,  238. 
'  Supplement y  ii.  190. 
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Maiesties  Flayers  at  the  Globe,  Written  by  W,  ShaJcspeare, 
London^  printed  by  B.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier,  8fc,  1608.  4to, 
— Copies  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Librarj,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  A 
second  qnarto  appeared  in  1619,  also  published  by  Pavier. 
The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  was  made  by  Pavier  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1608,  under  the  title  of  "  A  booke  called  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy."  According  to  Ulrici^  the  entry  gives 
Shakespeare's  name  as  the  author.  This  piece  was  performed 
at  the  Globe,  together  with  three  other  short  plays,  under  the 
common  title  of  "  All's  One,"  as  is  evident  from  the  title, 
**  All's  One,  or  one  of  the  four  plaies  in  one,  called  a  Yorkshire 
tragedy."  The  murder  upon  which  the  play  is  founded  is 
reported  in  Stowe's  "Chronicle,"  and  was  perpetrated  in  1604. 
Collier,  Dyce,  Ulrici,  and  others  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Shakespeare  had  an  important  hand  in  this  drama,  without 
seeing  any  objection  in  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  never,  in  any 
other  instance,  brought  the  domestic  troubles  of  everyday 
life  upon  the  stage,  and  never  introduced  an  ordinary  crime 
into  the  realm  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

XLVII.  LocRiNK.  Ed,  jpr.  The  lameniable  Tragedxe  of 
Locrine,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King  BrtUus,  discoursing  the  warres 
of  the  BrUaines  and  Hunnes,  with  their  Discomfiture:  The 
Britaines  victorie  with  their  Accidents^  and  the  Death '  of  Alba^ 
nact.  No  lesse  pleasant  than  profitable.  Newly  set  foorth^ 
ouerseene  and  corrected  by  W,  S,  London,  printed  by  Thomas 
Creeds  1595.  4to. — Copies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Library.  The  play  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  20th  of  July,  1594,  by 
Thomas  Creede,  without  the  author's  name.  In  Kirkman's 
"  Catalogue  of  Plays,"  printed  in  1661,  the  piece  is  not  yet 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  editor  (publisher  or  printer) 
of  the  third  folio — hence  in  no  way  an  important  authority — 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  refer  the  initials  W.  S.  to  Shake- 
speare. Dr.  Farmer  considered  the  author  to  be  identical  with 
the  author  of  "  Titas  Andronicus ;"  Malone  ascribes  the  play 
to  Marlowe,  and  is  convinced  that  W.  S.  stood  for  William 
Smith,  who  had  revised  the  play  for  the  press  after  Marlowe's 
death  in  1593.  Ulrici  maintains  that  the  comic  portions 
are  Shakespeare's.     *'  Locrine  "  is  crammed  full  of  pedantic 

^  Shakespeare^s  Dramatic  Arty  ii.  397. 
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phrases  and  a  ridicnlons  show  of  learning,  and  for  this  reason 
alona  cannot  be  Shakespeare's  work. 

This  closes  onr  review  of  those  works  of  Shakespeare 
contained  in  the  original  editions,  bat  not  by  any  means  the 
series  of  dramas  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  by 
various  commentators.  The  latter  series  is,  in  fact,  inexhaus- 
tible, in  so  far  as  it  every  day  produces  new  aspirants  to  this 
honour.  In  addition  to  the  plays  already  discussed,  there 
are  a  few  others  which  must  not  be  passed  over  altogether 
unnoticed,  viz.,  "Edward  III.,"^  "Arden  of  Feversham," 
*•  Mucedorus,"  "Fair  Em,"  "The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  "The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  "  The  Double  Falsehood,"  Ac." 
Full  particulars  concerning  these  plays  will  be  found  in  the 
various  editions  and  translations  of  the  Doubtful  or  Pseudo- 
Shakespearean  plays.  Special  mention  must,  however,  be 
made  of  the  drama  "  Sir  Thomas  More,"'  for  Richard  Simp- 
son, in  an  ingenious  essay ,^  brings  forward  evidence,  not  only 
that  the  play  was  remodelled  by  Shakespeare,  but  even  that 
scenes  which  Shakespeare  had  added  to  the  play  or  rewritten 
v^ere  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting.  Simpson's  account 
of  the  MS.'  is,  in  fact,  of  interest,  and  deserves  consideration 
even  though  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with  his  hypo- 
thesis. He  places  "  Sir  Thomas  More"  on  a  level  with 
**  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell "  and  "  Pericles,"  and  concludes 
his  argumentation  with  the  following  words  :  "  *  Pericles  ' 
is  Shakespeare's,  '  Cromwell '  was  printed  with  his  initials 
in  his  lifetime,  and  '  More '  is  much  more  worthy  of  him 
than  'Cromwell.'  All  three  belonged  to  his  company  of 
actors." 

And  not  only  dramas,  but  even  smaller  poems  have,  in 
recent  days,  been  brought  forward  with^  the  claim  of  being 
productions  of  Shakespeare's  Muse.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  refer  to  the  much-discussed  poem,  "My  thoughts  are 
winged  with  hopes,"  discovered  in  a  collection  of  poems  in 

*  Collier,  in  The  AiAenaum  of  1874,  i.  426,  has  emphatically  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Edward  III,  being  a  play  of  Shake3peare's.  Yon 
J^nesen,  in  the  Shakemeare-Jahrhuchy  ii.  64-89,  opposes  the  supposition. 

*  With  regard  to  Tne  Two  liohle  KitumeUj  see  above,  p.  300. 

*  Pablishea  by  Dyce  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

*  The  essay  appeared  in  Noiea  and  Queries^  July  1,  1871  (rol.  viii.  pp. 
1-3),  under  the  title  of  Are  there  any  extant  MSS,  in  Shakeepeare'e  Hand- 
writing 1 

'  MS,  Earieian  7368,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  Hambnrg  Library,  but  no  longer  to  be  found  there,  and  of 
which  poem  Goethe  ^  published  a  translation,  with  a  conunen- 
tarj  and  Shakespeare's  signature. 

^  In  Kwist  find  Mterihumy  ii.  52,  and  iii.  I,  56. 


Chapter  VI. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE. 

MORE  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Farmer  > 
published  his  famons  '*  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shake- 
speare," an  essay  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said  to  mark 
an  epoch,  and  of  which  Dr.  Warton  said  that  it  had  exhaasted 
the  subject  once  and  for  ever.  Bat  although,  in  our  day,  no 
one  becomes  so  readily  famous — every  beginner  and  dilettante 
in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  is  expected  to  know  Farmer's 
"  Essay  '* — it  is  pleasant  in  this  instance  to  have  unques- 
tionable testimony  that  the  uninterrupted  work  and  investiga- 
tions  of  a  century  have  not  been  in  vaiu.  Nowadays  we  no 
longer  inquire  into  Shakespeare's  '*  learning  " — of  which  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  question — but  into  his  intellectual  culture,' 
and  we  now  possess  an  incomparably  greater  amount  of 
material  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  inquiry  from  a  freer  and 
wider  range  of  view,  and  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  pene- 
trates more  deeply  into  the  subject.  For  Farmer  nowhere 
advances  beyond  the  point  of  comparing  passages  and  giving 
quotations.     That  a  hundred  years  hence  the  Shakespearean 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Leamitia  of  Shakes^re,  addressed  to  Joseph  Cradock, 
Esq.,  by  Richard  Farmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  1767.  A  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  appeared  that  same  year.  Subseq aent  editions  appeared  in- 
1789  and  1821,  in  addition  to  one  issued  at  Bfisle  in  1800. — Farmer  was 
bom  at  Leicester  on  the  28th  of  Aagnst,  1735,  and  died  at  Cambridge  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1797.  He  accomplished  nothing  in  the  domain  of 
literature  beyond  this  Essay ,  but  he  deaerres  to  be  remembered  as  having 
been  one  of  the  first  to  ooUect  a  raluable  library  of  Elizabethan  literature 
which  cost  him  about  £600,  and  was  sold  by  auction  after  his  death,  bring- 
ing in  over  £2,000.  See  a  series  of  learned  and  spirited  papers  by  Dr. 
Maginn  on  Farmer's  Esaay^  printed  in  Fraser^s  Mayasine,  1839 ;  Knight, 
Wm,  Shakspere;  a  Bioyraphy,  p.  111. 

'  In  order  at  once  to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  it  must  be  emphati- 
cally stated  that  by  intellectual  culture  I  mean  all  positive  or  acquired 
knowledge,  in  contrast  to  what  may  be  conferred  by  natnrp. 
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scholars  of  the  fntnre  may  reg^ard  our  present  work  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do  Farmer's  is  in  no  way  a  depressing 
thought;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  encouraging.  If 
Farmer  and  his  contemporaries  had  not  acted  as  pioneers,  we 
should  not  have  arrived  at  our  better  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  we  were  now  to  sit  with  our  hands  idle,  the  next 
century  would  be  no  further  than  the  point  which  Farmer 
reached.  The  smallest,  as  well  as  the  greatest  efforts,  accord- 
ingly, teach  us  the  necessity  for,  and  the  blessings  of  inoes-. 
sant  mental  work  continued  on  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
thought. 

Farmer  understood  learning  to  mean  exclusively  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and,  indeed,  more  especially  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  languages.*  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  us  nowadays  to  think  how  zealously  Farmer's  predecessors 
(GOdon,  Sewel,  Grey,  Whalley,  Upton,  4;c.)  endeavoured  to 
prove  Shakespeare's  classical  learning.  Every  image,  every 
sentence,  every  description,  nay,  almost  every  good  thought 
met  with  in  Shakespeare,  he  was  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  Upton  even  maintained  the  ancient  form, 
of  metre  to  be  recognizable  in  Shakespeare,  and  found  a  deep 
significance  in  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  made  the  witches  in 
**  Macbeth  "  speak  in  ithyphallic  lines  (brachy-catalectic  tro- 
chaic dimeters).^  Gildon  was  so  far  carried  away  as  to 
exclaim,  "  The  man  who  doubts  the  learning  of  Shakespeare 
hath  none  of  his  own."  '  It  was  inevitable  that  so  one-sided 
and  extravagant  a  tendency  should  undergo  a  change,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  not  based  upon  any  satisfactory  foundation ; 
and  the  tendency  did  experience  a  change  through  Farmer's 
work.  But  even  before  Farmer's  day — if  the  tradition  is  to 
be  trusted — John  Hales  of  Eton  (I584-I656),  whom  Malone 
calls  '*  the  ever- memorable,"  may  claim  to  have  rendered 
a    somewhat    similar   service   by   having  compared   Shake- 

^  Ch.  A.  Brown  {Autchiogfrmhioal  Poems)^  in  addition  to  giving  a  chapter 
with  the  same  heading  as  farmer's,  has  a  second  one  on  8hakespear^9 
Knowledge. 

'  John  Upton,  Critical  Obaervaiians  on  Skakefpeare^  London,  1746 
(2nd  ed.  1746).  The  work  is,  however,  not  without  valae.  See  R.  Gr. 
White,  Shakeepeofife  Works,  I  oclxxr. 

'  An  absolute  contrast  to  these  words  of  Gildon's  are  found  in  a  remark 
of  John  Dennis,  who  says,  "  He  who  allows  Shakspeare  had  leaminp,  and  a 
fawaHiar  aequaintanoe  with  the  AneientSf  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor 
from  the  glory  of  Great-Britain,** — Farmer  (3rd  ed.),  p.  6. 
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speare's  poetrj  with  the  writiogs  of  the  ancients,  nay,  of 
having  even  classed  Shakespeare  as  superior  to  the  ancient 
writers,  without,  however,  having  entered  npon  the  qaestion 
as  to  what  Shakespeare  had  borrowed  from  them.  This  tra- 
dition, which  is  first  met  with  in  Dry  den's  "  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy  "  (1668),  again  in  Nahum  Tate  (1680),  then  in  Gildon's 
"Letters  and  Essays"  (1694),  and  lastly  in  Howe  (1700), 
turns  upon  an  assertion  of  Hales :  '*  that  there  was  no  sub- 
ject of  which  any  Poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce  it 
much  better  treated  of  in  Shakespeare."  This  is  Dryden's 
version  of  the  story.  Tbe  remark  was  improved  upon  as  it 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  took  the  form  of  a  story  of  a 
solemn  academical  meeting  held  at  Hales's  rooms  at  Eton, 
where  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
ancients  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Shakespeare  on  the  other. 
Gifford  has  given  a  clever  account  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
this  tradition,  of  course  not  without  turning  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  beloved  B.  Jonson ;  he  thinks  the  story  was  got  up 
merely  in  order  to  cast  censure  upon  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  Shakespeare's  accuser,  and  that  the  original  statement 
was  not  made  by  Hales  but  by  Jonson,  and  hence  tbat  if 
Hales  made  use  of  the  remark  he  was  a  plagiarist.^ 

Farmer,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  says  :  "  Had  I 
not  stept  in  to  his  rescue,  poor  Shakespeare  had  been  stript  as 
naked  of  ornament,  as  when  he  first  held  horses  at  the  door  of 
the  playhouse,"  for  "  this  was  stolen  from  one  classick — that 
from  another. '  *  Without  too  closely  approaching  the  poet,  whom 
be  reverences,  Farmer  points  out  with  clearness  and  insight, 
that  Shakespeare  by  no  means  possessed  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  ancients  which 
had  been  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  all  the  allusions 
to  and  imitations  of  the  classic  authors  were  not  derived  from 
the  original  works  but  from  translations,  and  hence  that  these 
naust  have  been  widely  known  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day.^ 
Fanner's  unquestionable  merit  lay  in  having  (to  use  his  own 

*  Giflbrd,  B,  JontorCi  iVorks,  i.  odxil;  Dr.  Ingleby,  Cmturie  ofPnyse, 
pp.  198  ff.  and  341. 

'  The  passages  quoted  ia  proof  of  this  are  of  counte  those  where  Shake- 
speare has  followed  the  mistakes  and  deviations  in  the  existing  translations. 
Thus  the  line  Bedime  te  eaptum  quam  queas  minimo  in  2%e  Taming  of  the 
Shrew f  i.  1,  is  not  taken  fri>in  tbe  original,  but  quoted  as  it  stands  in  Lily's 
Grammar,  The  lines  Ye  Elvet  of  hilU^  of  standing  Lakee  and  Groves,  &c., 
in  The  Tempest,  v.  1,  oorrespond  almost  word  for  word  with  GoldiDg's 
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expression)  *' removed  a  deal  of  the  learned  mbbish/*  and 
in  having  pointed  out  the  actual  soarces  Shakespeare  made 
ose  of,  and  which  had  np  to  that  time  been  almost  nn- 
known.  In  onr  day  it  makes  a  somewhat  comic  impression 
to  find  Farmer  excusing  himself  for  the  work  he  proposes  to 
undertake.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times,  when  professional 
scholars  considered  it  much  beneath  their  dignity  to  occupy 
themselves  with  national  literature,  and  Farmer  thinks  that 
people  may  smile  at  '*  all  such  reading,  as  was  never  read," 
and  possibly,  he  thought,  he  may  have  gone  too  far  in  this, 
but  that  *'  the  reading  was  necessary  for  a  Comment  on  Shak- 
speare." 

It  is  not  in  this  direction  that  Farmer  has  gone  too  far,  but  in 
having  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Hig^  hag^  hog 
of  the  Welsh  parson  in  **  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  may 
have  been  the  only  Latin  which  Shakespeare  remembered 
from  his  school-days.  He  consoles  himself  and  his  readers  with 
a  remark  fuller  of  good  sounding  words  than  of  good  sense, 
viz.,  that  Shakespeare  did  not  require  ''  the  stilts  of  languages 
to  raise  him  above  all  other  men."  Farmer's  whole  inquiry 
is  based  upon  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  words  that  Shake- 
speare knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  Farmer's  duty  ought 
clearly  to  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  test  Ben  Jonson's 
assertion  from  Jonson's  own  point  of  view,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  he  was  capable  of  judging,  and  what  interpreta- 
tion was  to  be  put  on  the  word  little.  Jonson,  as  is  well 
known,  wished  to  be  considered  a  very  learned  man,  and  was 
all  the  prouder  of  his  classical  knowledge  because  it  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  in  a  laborious,  autodidactic 
fashion ;  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-five 
that  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford.^  He  himself 
calmly  uttered  the  famous  words,  thaf  he  was  better  versed, 
and  knew  more  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  all  the  Poets  in  Eng- 

translation  of  the  Metamcrphottes  (vii.  197).  In  JuUub  GeMr/iit.,  Antony 
says  wrongly  t  On  this  siae  Tiber ,  in  place  of  On  that  side  Tiber y  as  Theo- 
bald has  corrected  it.  And  North  translated  it  thus,  whereas  the  Greek  is 
trkftav  rov  voraftov.  In  the  same  way  the  line :  Mcide  her  Of  Lower  Bfiria^ 
Cvprus,  Lydid  Absolute  Queen  (in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6),  is  a  mistake 
of  North's ;  in  the  original  it  is  quite  rightly  put  AifSvric. 

^  Ch.  A.  Brown  {Autobiog,  Poems,  p.  136)  says  :  *'  It  will,  I  am  aware,  be 
impossible  to  prore  that  Shakespeare  would  have  been  better  or  worse,  if 
qualified  for  Master  of  Arts,  but  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  consommation 
is  awful." 
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land,"'  to  which,  nnqaestionablj,  Upton's  very  pertinent 
remark  may  be  added,  that  '*  people  will  allow  others  any 
qualities  bat  those  npon  which  they  highly  value  themselves."^ 
To  the  detriment  of  his  poetry ,  Jonson,  as  already  intimated, 
made  a  great  display  of  his  knowledge  of  classic  antiquity, 
and  did  so  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  manner ;  in  his  **  Cati- 
line "  (act  iv.)  he  has  inserted  a  complete  speech  of  Cicero's 
(337  lines) ;  in  his  "  Poetaster "  (v.  1)  a  number  of  lines 
from  the  "-^neid"  (iv.  160  ff.),  and  so  on;*  and  his 
"  Masques  "  are  almost  smothered  by  learned  notes,  without 
which,  however,  they  would  be  unintelligible  both  to  men  and 
gods.  This  is  the  usual  style  employed  by  persons  who  have 
acquired  their  knowledge  laboriously.  And,  as  was  but  natural, 
Ben  Jonson  was  ridiculed  for  it  by  his  contemporaries.  Chap- 
man, who  possessed  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  himself,  chaises  Jonson  with  this  in  a  sarcastic 
epigram,  which  even  Gifford  is  unable  to  rid  of  its  sting 
except  by  declaring  such  *' malicious  trash"  as  not  genuine: — 

Greftto-Ieamed  wittie  Ben,  be  pleased  to  light 
The  world  with  that  threeforked  iire ;  nor  fight 
All  us,  the  snb-leam'd,  with  Luciferus*  boast 
That  thou  art  most  great  learu'd,  of  all  the  earth, 
As  beings  a  thing  betwixt  a  humane  birth 
And  an  mfemal,  no  humanitje 
Of  the  dirine  soule  shewing  man  in  thee,^  &c. 

The  anecdote  which  speaks  of  Shakespeare  himself  having 
npon  one  occasion  ridiculed  his  friend's  pedantic  learning  with 
the  "  latten  spoons,"  has  already  been  referred  to  on  p.  152. 

A  man  who  looked  down  upon  the  learning  of  other  men 
with  such  contempt  cannot  possibly  be  an  impartial  judge 
of  their  achievements.  What  Jonson  calls  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek  might  have  been  a  pretty  considerable  amount, 
although  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Shakespeare — owing  to  the 
short  time  he  attended  school — ever  acquired  great  facility  or 

^  B.  Jonson's  ConveracUions  with  Drummond,  ed.  D.  Laing,  p.  37. 
^  Farmer,  I.e.,  Srd  ed.,  p.  4. 

*  '*  There  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian,"  says  Dryden,  in  his  Essai/  of 
Dramatic  Poett/,  "  among  the  Boman  authors  of  those  times,  whom  he  has 
not  translated  in  Sejanus  and  Oaiiline,  Bat  he  has  done  his  robberies  so 
openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades 
aathors  like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  rictory 
in  him,"  &c.     Eyerything  can  be  defended  or  excused  in  such  a  manner. 

*  Compare  Chapman,  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  ed.  Rich.  Hooper  (1866),  L 
xlvii.  ff. ;  B,  Jonson^s  Works  (in  one  rol.  1838),  p.  82. 

B  B 
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aocaracj  in  Latin,  or  have  learned  much  more  than  the  first 
elements  of  Grreek.  It  was  not  only  Ben  Jonson,  however, 
who  spoke  thus;  other  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  in  their 
envy  and  malice,  fancied  that  this  was  the  weak  point  wh^e 
Shakespeare  was  assailable.  Nash  has  attacked  him  in  the 
passages  already  quoted  on  pp.  86  and  141,  and  although 
Shakespeare*s  name  is  not  directly  mentioned  there,  the  pas- 
sages can  scarcely  have  any  significance  except  in  connection 
with  him.  Whether,  and  how  far,  Nash  exaggerates  the 
smallness  of  Shakespeare's  classical  knowledge  may  be  left 
undecided ;  malice  and  envy  are  too  plainly  written  on 
his  brow  for  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  impartial  witness. 
Shakespeare  must,  to  some  extent,  have  carried  on  the  work 
he  began  at  school ;  it  may  perhaps  have  been — as  already 
intimated — that  "  Phrases  Lingu»  LatinsB,"  and  other  similar 
books  published  at  Yantrollier's  establishment,  rendered  him 
good  service  in  this  respect-  Shakespeare's  having  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  classical  mythology  need  not  exactly  be 
regarded  as  remarkable,  for  it  was  a  common  possession  in 
the  Elizabethan  period.  In  his  earliest  works  more  parti- 
cularly Shakespeare  occupied  himself  mainly  with  classical 
subjects,  and  he  only  gradually  threw  off  the  pedantry  of 
classic  allusions.^  At  all  events  he  acquired  a  right  under- 
standing of  and  appreciation  for  the  relation  in  which  his 
mother- tongue  stood  te  the  Latin  language,  and  for  the 
formation  of  words.  Even  Theobald  (in  the  Preface  to  his 
**  Essay  ")  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  poet  has  ever 
made  such  extensive  use  of  the  Latin  element  in  the  English 
Tocabulary  as  Shakespeare;  but  this  very  just  and  im- 
port  ant  remark  is  immediately  followed  by  the  reservation 
that  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Shakespeare  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languagea'      How- 

^  And  in  the  poet's  earliest  works  we  find  Latin-English  words  of  peculiar 
formation  which  are  perhaps  Shakespeare's  own  invention ;  for  instaiKe,  in 
A  Lotrb'b  Complaint  :  And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath — Awer* 
tainings — muA  yowr  oblations  be — And  dialogued  for  mm  what  he  woutafoy 
— The  mM  ancL  sight  distractedly  commixed — These  qften  bathed  she  in  her 
fluscioe  iearSy^c  And  the  wroiig  quantities  Andrdnicns,  Hyperion,  Fost- 
hdmiu,  Arrira^is,  &&,  may  also  be  mentioned,  although  they  do  not  prove 
anything  aeainst  Shakespeare,  as  it  was  a  usual  custom.  Otherwise  he 
has  used  the  Greek  names  perfectly  correctly,  as  John  W.  Hales  has 
pointed  out  in  his  Notes  and  Essays  on  Shakespeare  (1884),  pp.  105-1 19. 

>  Ch.  A.  Brown,  Autobio,  Poems,  p.  124  if.    bte  also  Uallam.  Introd. 
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ever,  the  emplGyment  of  this  element  of  the  language — which 
is  nowhere  strikingly  or  inappropriately  conspicnons,  bmt 
nsed  everywhere  with  propriety  and  ingenuity — surely  fur- 
nishes, at  least,  a  not  unimportant  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
appreciation  of  language.  But  besides  this,  Shakespeare  also 
makes  use  of  the  Latin-English  element  of  the  language,  with 
good  results,  in  describing  ridiculous  pedantry,  boastful  fool- 
ishness, and  vainglorious  ignorance — ^a  point  which  Farmer 
passes  over  in  silence.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  Latinized  phrases  used  by  Armado,  to  the  flourishes  and 
quotations  used  by  Holof ernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  to  the 
comical  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Quickly  and  the  two  Gobbos 
misapply  their  words.^  This  humorous  application  of  lin- 
guistic knowledge  Dr.  Farmer,  with  all  his  learning,  would 
scarcely  have  managed,  and  Ben  Jonson,  too,  is  far  inferior 
to  Shakespeare  in  this  respect ;  it  further  proves,  moreover, 
that  Shakespeare  had  undoubtedly  got  beyond  his  Hig,  hag, 
hog. 

But  nevertheless  we  willingly  admit  that  Shakespeare  may 
not  have  been  a  fluent  reader  of  Latin,  much  less  of  Greek 
authors,  and  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  regular  student 
of  languages.  And  yet  would  not  the  case  have  been  much  the 
same  with  any  other  great  poet  ?  To  Shakespeare  as  to  Scott, 
Byron,  Gt>ethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  languages  were  not  the 
object,  but  the  means  by  which  the  treasures  of  foreign  litera- 
ture were  opened  up  to  them  ;  no  poet  as  ever  disdained  the 
xuse  of  translations,  if  by  their  aid  he  could  attain  his  object 
at  less  expense  of  time  and  labour.  Shakespeare  was  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  have  access,  at  all  events, 
to  most  of  the  achievements  of  the  Latin  authors,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  translations ;  they  answered  his  purpose  sufficiently 

Lit.  Eur,  (1854),  ii.  ISO,  who  points  oat,  in  proof  of  ShakeBpeare's  know- 
ledge, several  expressions  which  are  used  in  their  original  Latin  meaning, 
and  not  in  the  meaning  thej  subsequently  acquired  in  English.  Hallam 
might  have  added  to  the  examples  he  gives,  the  word  *^  excess  **  in  Thb 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3  :  By  taking  nor  hy  giving  of  excess. 

^  Love's  Labour's  Lost:  Tender  juvenal— condign  praise— -festinately 
hUher — dost  thou  in/amonise  me  ? — Second  Part  of  Kino  Henrt  IV. : 
raTnpallian—fitstUcMian — he's  an  it^finitive  thing  uwm  my  score-sxoellent 
gooa  tsmperaUty — cannot  one  bear  with  another^s  coi^rfnities — aggravate  your 
ekoUr — Merchant  of  Venice:  as  my  father  shall  frutify — the  suit  is 
impertinent  to  myself—'that  is  the  very  direct  of  the  matter — he  has  a  great 
infection — my  young  master  doth  expect  your  reproach^  &c. 
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well,  although  of  course  the  translations  were  far  inferior  to 
the  versions  we  now  possess,  as  a  result  of  the  enormons 
increase  and  depth  of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  also 
of  the  increased  development  and  pliability  of  onr  modem 
languages.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  which 
was  carried  on  with  peculiar  zeal  in  England,  produced 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  voluminouH 
literature  of  translations.  Of  Latin  authors,  the  English  had 
at  that  time  versions  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  the  works  of  Vergil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Lucan,  and  Seneca,  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Sallust, 
Suetonius,  Cassar,  Curtius,  and  others.^  No  translation  of 
Plautus'  "  Meneechmi "  appeared  till  1595,'  and  no  transla- 
tion of  Terence  till  1598,"  so  that  it  is  doubtful  in  bow  far 
Shakespeare  can  have  made  use  of  these  translations  (or 
whether  he  used  the  originals).^  The  dressing  np  of  the 
Pedant  in  '*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  was  certainly  taken 
from  the  "  Trinummus,"  but  by  means  of  "  The  Supposes  ;** 
the  names  Tranio  and  Orumio  in  the  same  play  are  taken 
from  the  "  Mostellaria."  Of  the  later  Latin  authors,  Shake- 
speare must  certainly    have  known  Baptista    Mantuanos,* 

'  Vergil's  £uco2ica,  translated  by  Abraham  Fleming,  1575;  by  Williaia 
Webbe,  1586  (in  hexameters):  The  GeorgicSy  by  the  same,  1589;  the 
jEncidf  by  Phaier  and  Twyne,  1573.  Also  the  6rst  four  Books  by  Stani- 
hurst,  1583  (a  ridiculous,  unenjoyable  caricature,  in  hexameters).  Who,  in 
reading  the  JEndd,  does  not  think  of  Hamlet,  ii.  2 :  One  speech  inii  I  eki^y 
loved;  *iioa$  JEneas*  tale  to  Dido? — The  Metamorphoee»,  by  Arthur  Golding, 
1567.  Horacey  the  first  two  Satires  of  the  first  Book,  by  Lewis  Evans,  1564  ^ 
his  Poetic  Art,  Epistles  and  Satires,  by  Thomas  Drant,  1567.  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges,  1614.  Seneca's  Dragedies,  by  Stndley, 
Neyile,  Nuce,  Jasper  Heywoc^,  and  Thomas  Newton,  complete,  1581. 
Livu,  by  Philemon  Holland,  1600.  Tacitus,  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  and 
Richard  Grenaway,  1591  and  1598.  Sallust,  by  Thomas  Paynell  and 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  1557  and  1608.  Suetonius,  by  Philemon  Holland,  1606. 
Ctesar,  by  Arthur  Goldtng,  1 5 65,  and  Clement  £<hnundes,  1 600.  Curtiu^y  by 
John  Brande,  1561.  Cficrro  de  Officiis,  by  Bobert  Whytinton,  1533,  and  by 
Nicholas  Grimald  about  1553.  (From  this  translation  is  taken  the  passage  in 
the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL,  iv.  1  :  Than  Bargvlus,  the  strong  lUyrian 
piiraie.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  by  Philemon  Holland,  1609  (acoordtng  to> 
Meissner's  Investiaations  on  Shakespear^s  Tempest,  62  if.,  it  was  made  use 
of  in  The  Tempest).     See  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  i.  483  ff. 

«  By  W.  W.  (William  Warner  ?). 

"  By  Richard  Bernard,  Terence's  Comedies  trandated  into  English, 

*  Plautus  and  Shakespeare,  in  N.  and  Q.,  26  June,  1870,  No.  130,  p.  594. 
With  regard  to  the  AmphUruo  as  the  source  of  the  Cvmady  of  Mrrors,  see 
above,  p.  304. 

*  In  reality  Baptista  Spagnolus  of  Mantua,  about   1400;  see  Hallam^ 
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whose  works  were  in  those  days  so  generally  used  in  schools^ 
for  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  ir.  2,  he  makes  a  tender  alla- 
sion  to  him.  Greek  literature  was  less  well  represented  by 
translations ;  the  Greek  tragedies  in  particular  were  wanting, 
and  in  some  cases  the  translators  did  not  use  the  original 
works,  but  were  content  with  Latin  or  French  versions. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  Shakespeare,  but  people 
generally,  to  use  Jonson's  expression,  knew  less  Greek  than 
Latin.  Still,  Homer  (only  partially  it  is  true),  Herodotus 
and  Poly  bins  (also  only  partially),  Thucydides,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Appian,  ^lian,  Josephns,  and — last,  not  least — 
Plutarch,  ha>d  all  been  transplanted  on  to  English  soil.^  That 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  Heliodorus'  JEthuypicOy  in 
Thomas  Underdowne's  translation,'  is  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  "Twelfth  Night"  (v.  1,  112).»  What  industrious  use 
Shakespeare  made  of  North's  Plutarch  is  well  known.  Plu- 
tarch was  his  almost  exclusive  authority,  his  one  and  all,  in 
connection  with  ancient  history.  In  "  Coriolanus  "  (v.  3,  for 
instance,)  the  speech  of  Yolumnia  ("  Should  we  be  silent  and 
not  speak,"  ^)  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  him. 
With  regard  to  the  other  translations,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  been  more  especially  well  acquainted  with  Gelding's 
version  of  the  "Metamorphoses,"  and  with  Seneca,  who  was 
held  in  high  esteem  in  those  days.  Shakespeare's  contempo- 
raries repeatedly  compare  him  to  the  honey-sweet  Ovid,  and 
call  him  the  English  Seneca.  According  to  the  passage  from 
Nfash  quoted  on  p.  86,  Shakespeare  had  studied  an  English 

Jntrod.  Lit.  Eitr.  (1 854),  i.  222  ff.  Of  MatUuamis  there  was  also  an  English 
translation  by  Geor^^e  Turberville,  1567  ;  a  new  edition  in  1594.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry  (1840),  ii.  432  ;  Drake,  Ic,  i.  28. 

»  Ten  Books  of  Hcmefs  Iliad,  by  Arthur  Hall  (after  Hugues  Salel),  1581. 
Of  Chapman's  translation,  the  first  seven  Books  of  the  Iliad  appeared  in 
1598  (the  remainder  and  the  Odyssey  not  till  later).  Herodotus,  Btoks  L  and 
ii.,  1584.  PolybiuSf  by  Christopher  Watson,  1568.  Thucydides  (from  the 
French  of  Claude  de  Seyssel),  by  Thomas  Nicolls,  1550.  "Diodorus  Sictdus, 
by  Thomas  Hocker,  1569.  Jsiian,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  1676.  Josephus, 
by  Thomas  Lodge,  1602.  Plutarch^s  Lives  (from  the  French  by  Amyot),  by 
Sir  Thomas  North,  1579.  George  Gascoigne's  A  Hundredth  Sundrie  Floiores 
Yaunde  up  in  one  small  Poesie  (1572),  contains  translations  from  Euripides, 
Ovid,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto. — Charles  Fox  and  Dr.  Latham  believe  that 
Sbakes^are  knew  Euripides  ;  Dyce,  on  the  other  hand,  reWts  the  supposi- 
tion as^a  mere  fancy. —The  Athenaum,  1871,  ii.  561,  and  1872,  i.  346. 

'  Licensed  to  Francis  Coldocke  in  1568-9 ;  another  edition  appeared  in  1 587. 

^  See  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  ad  loe. 
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translation  of  Seneca  ''  by  candle-light,"  and  drawn  many  a 
good  idea  from  him.  Bnt  that  Seneca  conld  not  for  any  length 
of  time  have  either  captivated  or  .inspired  him  is  perfectly 
clear ;  for  in  "  Hamlet,"  ii.  2,  he  gives  him  the  attribute  of 
being  "  too  heavy."  He  says,  "  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  Plautus  too  light."  Ovid  he  describes  as  *'the  most 
capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,"  and  refers  to  his  banishment 
"  among  the  Goths  "  (ought  not  the  word  perhaps  to  be  read 
Qetes?)  in  "As  You  Like  it,"  iii.  3. 

But  whether   Shakespeare   derived   his    knowledge  from 
study  or  from  intuition,  this  much  is  certain,  he  has  con- 
ceived the  spirit  and  character  of  classic  antiquity  more  cor- 
rectly, and  in  a  truer  and  grander  spirit,  than  many  a  mere 
book-scholar  who  might  boast,  not  only  of  being  able  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  without  the  aid  of  a  diotionary,  bnt 
able  to  write  the  languages  as  well — able,  in  fact,  to  boast  of 
a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  even  more  of  Latin,  as  opposed  to 
Shakespeare's  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek."     In  this  respect 
also  Shakespeare  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  poets,  as 
is   sufficiently  proved  by  his  Roman   plays.     In  form  and 
unessential  minor  matters  they  are   anything    but   antique, 
certainly;   drums,  cannons,  clocks,  and  such  things,  are  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  plays  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction.    But  his  characters — his   Ceesar,   Brutus,   Portia, 
Coriolanus,  Antony,  Ulysses  (in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  ") — 
where  can  they  be  matched  in  antique  truth  and  grandeur  ? 
We  need  only  take  the  classic  drama  of  France  to  observe 
the  difference  at  a  glance.     As  regards  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida," it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  classic  antiquity  is  there 
held  up  to  ridicule,  for  the  play   is  not  founded  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  upon  the    fantastic,  mediieval  outcome 
and  excrescences  of  the   Homeric  elements.     (See  p.  347.) 
Classic  antiquity  Shakespeare  found  described  in  Plutarch  in 
such  a  worthy  and  definite   form,  that  he  would  surely  have 
been  loth  to  parody  that  which  had  furnished  him  with  grand 
dramatic  subjects.     What  he  did  parody  (if  indeed  there  can 
be  any  question  about  parodying)  was  the  mediaaval  form  of 
hyper-romanticism  ;   and  if  in  so   doing  genuinely  antique 
elements  dropped  from  his  pen,  this  need  hardly  surprise  us, 
seeing  that  for  years  he  had  been  occupied  with  them.     It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakespeare  must,  with  sympathetic 
joy,  have  welcomed  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 
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and  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  world-embraclDg  sig* 
nificance  of  Hnmanism.  The  elevating  and  refining  inflaence 
npon  taste  which  proceeded  from  Humanism,  as  well  as  from 
the  study  of  modern  poetry  (of  Italian  poetry  in  particular), 
he  experienced  not  only  in  his  own  case,  but  recognized  it 
in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  national  life  and  literature.  And 
he  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  regarded  Humanism  as  exist* 
ing  for  itself,  but  as  a  factor  in  the  national  development. 
Humanism  was  not  to  check  the  peculiar  development  of  his 
nation,  but  to  promote  and  to  elevate  it ;  and  in  the  same  way 
as  he  made  use  of  the  foreign  elements  himself,  he  expected 
it  of  the  nation  likewise.  If  learning  were  to  be  of  any  value, 
it  must  not  be  lifeless,  but  must  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  people. 

We  must  now  return  to  Farmer's  work,  for  he  discusses  not 
only  Shakespeare's  knowledge — or,  as  he  says,  Shakespeare's 
want  of  knowledge — of  the  ancient  languages,  but  also  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modem  languages.     Farmer,  however, 
regards  this  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.   And  in  this 
respect  he  does  the  poet  obvious  injustice.     For  he  undertakes 
to  prove,  by  an  external  method  of  examination,  that  the 
Italian  phrases  and  expressions  used  by  Shakespeare  are  not  so 
much  his  own  property  as  the  common  property  of  the  day, 
and  that  these  expressions  occur  repeatedly  in  contemporary 
writers.     With  regard  to  the  French   words  and  phrases, 
Farmer  maintains   that  the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works  do  not  contain  half  as  many  as  the  later  editions,  and 
that  every  sentence,  or  rather,  that  every  word,  is  incorrectly 
used  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.    In  making  this  assertion 
Farmer  omits  to  consider  that  this  ludicrous  incorrectness  is 
often  intentional.     He  thinks  that  the  poet  cannot  possibly, 
for   various   reasons,   have  written  these  himself,  and   that 
probably  the  French  "  ribaldry  "  was  inserted  by  another  hand, 
and,  indeed,  after  the  poet  had  retired  from  the  stage.     Ac- 
cording to  Farmer,*  this  was  even  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
As  a  proof  of  this  strange  and  untenable  assertion  Farmer 
quotes  a  remark  of  Hawkins,  who  used  it  in  reference  to  a 
passage  in  "  Henry  V."     A  French  soldier  in  that  play  asks, 
Sst-il   impossible  d'echapper  la  force  de  ton  bras  ?    To  which 
PiBtol  replies  :  Brass  cur  !     Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mowi' 

»  Third  ed.,  p.  87. 
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tain  goat,  offer  st  me  brass  ?  Hawkins  says,  almost  eveiybodjr 
knows  that  the  French  word  bras  is  pronounced  hrauy  and 
what  similaritj  is  there  between  this  and  brass  ?  However, 
Hawkins  and  Farmer  are  both  wrong,  and  in  the  play  npon 
the  words  Shakespeare  was  perfectly  right,  for  the  last  s  in 
in  the  French  word  was  (in  the  case  referred  to)  still  sounded 
in  those  days,  whereas  nothing  is  known  of  the  word  ever 
having  been  pronounced  brau}  By  means  of  this  and  a  few 
other  arguments  of  a  similar  kind,'  Farmer  fancies  that  he 
has  given  striking  proofs  against  Shakespeare*s  having  any 
claim  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language ; 
but  these  assertions  have  been  most  brilliantly  refuted,  more 
especially  by  Hunter.  Of  Spanish,  Farmer,  of  course,  allows 
Shakespeare  even  less  knowledge,  and  of  German  and  Datch 
none  whatever. 

And  even  though  Farmer  had  no  other  means  for  deciding 
the  question  beyond  Shakespeare's  own  works,  he  might  never- 
theless (as  will  immediately  be  shown)  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  let  ns 
consider  the  relation  in  which  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
generally  stood  to  the  modern  languages,  for  the  poet  cannot 
be  understood  or  judged  except  in  connection  with  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  As  a  consequence  of  the  animated  inter- 
national intercourse  in  political  and  mercantile  affairs,  the 
international  intercourse  in  literary  and  linguistic  matters  was 
much  more  animated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  than  Farmer 
could  have  imagined ;  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  the  unwearied 
investigation  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  that 
this  fact  has  become  clear  to  us.  The  modem  languages 
were  zealously  studied  by  the  aristocratic  as  well  as  the 
literary  circles  in  London,    and   were  considered   so   indis- 

^  Compare,  Jean  Palsgrare,  U Eclaircifaement  de  la  Langue  FVan^isey  &c. ; 
La  Grammaire  de  Giles  du  Guez,  &e.,  publics  par  F.  G^nin  (Paris,  1833), 
pp.  24,  36, and  899.  Also  Theod.  Beza,  De FrancictB  lingua reetapronuntia- 
tione  (Genevie,  1 584),  ed.  A.  Tobler  (Berlin .  1 868),  pp.  31  and  79.  See  also  the 
Shakespearean  proper  names  Fortinbras,  Jacques  (used  as  a  dissyllable),  and 
Parolles  (nsed  as  a  word  of  three  syllablefi.  AlPs  Well,  ii.  3,  289  ;  iiL  2,  87 ; 
iii.  0,  61 ;  ir.  3,  373).  With  regard  to  Jacques,  compare  The  Mken.^  July 
31,  1880,  p.  146. 


Henri 

whicL, ^ , ^ J. , 

Shakespeare   did  not  perceive  because  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
Latin  or  of  French.  See  Huntdr,  New  lUuatnUioru  (Lond.,  1846),  il.  313^33a 
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pensable  an  accomplishment  for  every  well-educated  person 
that  Shakespeare  coald  not  possibly  faavd  got  on  without 
them ;  he  too  had  ^'  to  have  the  tongues,''  as  the  expression 
was  in  those  days.*     It  is  true  that  every  now  and  again 
Shakespeare  ridicules  the  fashionable  craze  regarding  lan- 
guages; however,  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  as  is  well  known, 
does  not   disprove  its  use;  and  it  was  by  no   means  only 
fashionable  fools  that  busied  themselves  with  foreign   lan- 
guages.'    Roger  Ascham  too  raised  his  voice  against  the  inun- 
dation of  Italian ;  he  says,  **  These  be  the  inchantments  of 
Circe,  brought  out  of  Italie,  to  marre  men's  manners  in  Eng- 
lande ;  much  by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  of  precepfcs  of 
fond  books,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into  Englishe, 
sold  in  every  shop  in  London : — there  be  moe  of  these  ungi  a- 
tious  bookes  set  out  in  printe  within  these  few  monethes,  than 
have  been  seen  in  Englande  many  score  yeares  before. — Then 
they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  Petrarch e,  than 
the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  a  tale  in 
Boccace,  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible."     It  is  well  known  that  a 
great  many  Italians  settled  in  England  and  carried  on  mer- 
cantile pursuits  there ;  Perlin '  reports  that  **  les  Italiens  hcmtent 
fort  le  pays  pour  raiaon  de  la  bancque.**    It  is  related  of  Robert 
Greene's  wife  (who  neither  lived  in  London,  nor,  as  far  as  we 
know,  was  educated  there)  that  she  gave  expression  to  her 
grief  at  her  husband's  faithlessness  '*  by  repeating  to  her 
cittern  some  applicable  verses  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto."* 
She  may  very  probably  have  used  a  translation ;  however,  the 
case  is,  at  all  events,  another  proof  of  the  fact  how  gpreatly  the 
indirect  knowledge  of  Italian  poetry  had  afPected  English  life 
— and  not  merely  in  London.  We  can  but  subscribe  to  a  remark 
of  D.  Laing's,^  who  says  that  Englishmen  in  those  days  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  foreign  languages  than  is  the  case 
now ;  and  Elizabeth  and  her  Court  set  a  good  example  in  this.' 

»  Harrison,  ed.  Fumivall,  p.  271  ff. 

'  Compare,  T^'o  Gbntlembn»  iv.  1 :  Have  you  the  tongues?  Much  Ado, 
V.  1  :  NaVy  said  /,  he  hath  the  tongues.  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3  :  Speaks 
three  or /our  languages,  and  /  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  Lovks' 
Labouk's  Lost,  v.  1  :  a  great  feast  of  languagts.  All's  Well,  iv.  1  :  a 
sinojck  of  all  neighbouring  languages,  &c. 

'  Harrison,  ed.  FumiTall,  p.  Ixxxviii.  ♦  Drake,  i.  492. 

^  B.  Jonson's  Conversations  with  Wm.  Drummond,  p.  5.  See  also  Hai  - 
rij«on,  ed.  Furnirall,  p.  xxx. 

'  Harrison,  ed.  FumiTal],  p.  271  flf. 
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John  Selden,  the  famons  author  of  "  Table  Talk,"  was  (accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Jonson's  to  Drammond)  *^  the  bravest 
in  all  languages."  Drammond,  on  the  other  hand,  in  speak- 
ing of  Jonson,  makes  the  astonishing  remark  that  he  did  not 
understand  either  French  or  Italian,  which  remark  seems  all 
the  more  astonishing  as  it  is  made  in  connection  with  Jonson's 
opinion  that  of  all  Ronsard's  writings  his  Odes  were  the  best, 
which  would  surely  presuppose  Jonson  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  them.  In  fact,  Jonson's  *'  Conversations  with  Dram- 
mond "  furnish  a  variety  of  proofs  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  French  literature ;  and,  moreover,  in  1613  he 
accompanied  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  to  Paris.  Jonson 
gives  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature  in  his 
"  Yolpone  '*  more  especially,  although  it  would  seem  that  he 
learned  a  good  deal  specially  for  the  purpose  while  wnting 
the  piece.  Hence  Drummond's  statement  must  be  understood 
to  mean  that  Jonson — being  a  pedantic  scholar — had  not 
managed  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  speaking  the  two  langpiages, 
and  that  Drummond  himself — the  aristocratic  man  of  the 
world — outdid  him  in  this.  In  so  far,  therefore,  Jonson  found 
Drummond  his  master,  and  Drummond  may  mtUcUis  mutwndxs 
have  said  of  Jonson  that  (as  Jonson  had  said  of  Shakespeare) 
he  knew  little  French  and  less  Italian. 

But  to  come  even  closer  to  Shakespeare's  own  circle,  both 
of  his  sons-in-law  were  men  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  from  which  an  inference  might  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare  himself.  James  Cooke,  in  his  preface 
to  Dr.  Hall's  "  Select  Observations,"  says  of  the  author  that 
"  he  had  been  a  traveller,  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue, 
as  appeared  by  some  part  of  s6me  observations,  which  I  got 
help  to  make  English;"  and  it  is  reported  of  Thomas  Quiney, 
in  the  above-mentioned  work*  by  his  brother-in-law,  that  "  he 
was  of  a  good  wit,  expert  in  tongues,  and  very  learned." 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  the  younger  (who  died  in  1604  or  1605), 
the  son  of  Shakespeare's  adversary,  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
library  at  Charlecote,  and  in  his  will  mentions  his  "  French 
and  Italian  books,"  which  he  bequeaths  to  his  son.'  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  Florio,  the  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  modem  languages  in  Shakespeare's  London,  was 
in  all  probability  a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  poet's.    Lane- 

'  See  p.  52.     Also  FennePs  Repository^  p.  11. 
^  Hunters  IHustrationa^  i.  61. 
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ham,  the  author  of  the  "  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth,*' 
boasts  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Master  Humphrey  Martin.  He  writes,  ^*  And  here 
doth  my  languages  now  and  then  stand  me  in  good  stead — 
my  French,  my  Spanish,  my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin ;  some- 
times among  ambassadors*  men,  if  their  masters  be  within 
the  council,  sometime  with  the  ambassador  himself,  often  to 
call  his  lacquey  or  ask  me  what  o'clock  ;  and  I  warrant  yon 
I  answer  him  roundly,  that  they  marvel  to  see  such  a  man 
there;  then  laugh  I  and  say  nothing."  Laneham  had  not 
received  a  classic  education,  but  was  "  a  mercer  *'  by  trade, 
and  had  travelled  in  that  capacity ;  through  the  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  he  obtained  a  subordinate  position  at 
Court.  Curiously  enough  he  appears  not  to  have  known 
Italian.^  Lady  Rich  was  not  only  well  versed  in  French  and 
Italian,  bnt,  as  Bartholomew  Young  expressly  proves,  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  Spanish.  It  was  to  Lady  Rich  that 
Florio  dedicated  his  translation  of  Montaigne's  '^Essays," 
and  Young  his  version  of  Montemayor's  "  Diana  "  (1598). 
In  his  preface.  Young  states  that,  a  few  years  previously,  a 
public  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Middle  Temple,  *'  a  regular 
feast  of  languages," '  where  the  young  men,  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  lords  and  ladies — Lady  Rich  among  the  number 
— gave  proof  of  their  skill  in  the  different  languages.  Young 
praises  the  performances  and  the  ^'  general  skill  in  tongues ;  " 
he  himself  delivered  a  speech  in  French,  with  some  degree  of 
nervousness,  in  the  presence  of  his  critical  patroness,  who  was 
herself  so  well  versed  in  languages.  Shortly  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  Bacon's  ''Essays"  were  translated  by  two 
Englishmen  into  Italian  as  well  as  into  French.  The  Italian 
version  was  made  by  Tobie  Matthews  (1618,  and  published 
in  London),  and  had  undoubtedly  been  undertaken  with 
Bacon's  sanction,  if  not  at  his  suggestion,  for  it  contained  an 
essay  that  had  not  appeared  in  the  original  edition  ;  the  trans- 
lation was  dedicated  to  the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo,  and  a  revised 
edition  was  published  in  Florence  during  the  following  year. 
The  French  translation  was  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges.' 
Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that — amidst  all  this  widespread 

*  Aocordine  to  Thornbury,  Shakeapeare^s  Efigland,  i.  216. 
^  See  Loves  Labcur^s  Lost,  v.  1 ,  40. 

'  Bacon's  Eaaays,  ed.  W.  Aldis  Wright  (Cambridge  and  London,  1865), 
p.  xtI.  ff. 
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knowledge  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  foreign  languages 
— Shakespeare  alone  proved  himself  an  ignoramus  P  He,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  of  eveiy  kind,  aji 
extraordinary  power  of  perception  and  facility  for  learning  ? 
He,  who  must  have  been  aware  that  only  the  acquisition  of 
aristocratic  culture  would  enable  him  to  rise  from  his  low 
rank  as  an  actor ;  he,  who  cannot  possibly  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  by  this  means  only  he  could  gain  for  himself 
'a  position  of  respect  ?  In  fact,  he  must  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  and  increase  his  knowledge,  the  seeds  of  which  had 
been  sown  in  Stratford.  Can  Shakespeare,  who  had  at  his 
command  all  the  elements  of  human  knowledge  and  of  social 
culture,  and  turned  these  to  account  in  his  poetry,  can  he 
be  supposed  to  have  allowed  French  phrases  and  dialogues 
to  l^ve  been  inserted  into  his  dramas  by  a  strange  hand? 
How  unlikely  this  is,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
is  very  evident;  but  there  are,  in  addition,  positive  proofs 
of  Shakespeare's  having  possessed  the  knowledge  himself ; 
in  his  works  are  found  descriptions  from,  allusions  to,  and 
imitations  of  foreign  works,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  most 
zealous  inquiry,  no  translations  are  known  to  have  existed 
previous  to  his  day.  Even  Upton  ^  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  must  have  known  BAbelais;  he  says, 
**  Shakespeare  was  a  reader  of  Babelais,  as  may  be  proved 
from  many  imitations  of  him ;  and  here  plainly  he  has  that 
facetious  Frenchman  in  view.  Here  (t.6.  in  'King  Lear,' 
iii.  6)  Frateretto  calls  me  and  tells  me  that  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.'*  Babelais  (ii.  30)  calls 
Kero  a  fiddler  in  hell  and  Trajan  an  angler.  As  already 
stated  on  p.  304,  Konig '  has  recently  inquired  into  this 
matter  somewhat  more  closely,  and  has  pointed  out  a  whole 
series  of  resemblances  to  Rabelais.  In  the  "  Censura  Lite- 
raria,"  iv.  265,'  it  is  shown  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  the 
well-known  line  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  ii.  7  : — 

Sans  teeth,  saDS  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything, 

from  a  passage  in  Gamier's  "  Henriade  "  (1594),  of  which  no 
English  translation  existed  at  the  time.  B.  Gr.  White  *  has 
discovered  that  the  passage  in  "  Othello,"  iii.  4  : — 

'  Critical  Obaertfotions  on  Shakespeare  [1746],  p.  225. 

'^  8haJce8peare-Jahrfmch,  ix.  195  ff.  '  Drake,  Lc,  i.  54  fL 

*  Shakespeare's  Works,  i.  xxi.  ff. 
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A  siby],  that  had  nnmber'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury,  sewed  the  work,  &c., 

corresponds  exactly  with  a  passage  in  "Orlando  Furioso'^ 
(canto  xlvi.  st.  80),  (y^  here  we  also  have/ttrorpro/e^tco),  whereas 
in  Sir  John  Harrington's  translation,  the  only  existing  one  at 
the  time,  no  similar  expression  is  met  with  in  the  stanza  in 
question.    A  second  passage  in  "  Othello  "  (iii.  3)  : — 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  something,  nothing,  &c., 

has  its  Italian  prototype  in  Bemi's  "  Orlando  Inamorato"  (canto 
51,  St.  1),  of  which  work  only  the  first  three  cantos  were 
translated  into  English.^  Klein,^  as  already  stated,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  in  his  "  AlFs  Well  that  Ends 
Well,*'  not  only  made  use  of  Boccaccio's  novels,  bat  also  of 
Bernardo  Accolti's  "Virginia,*'  which  ran  through  seven  edi- 
tions between  1513  and  1535,  but  was  not  translated  into 
English;  and  both  Tschischwitz'  and  Klein*  assume  Shake- 
speare to  have  been  acquainted  with  Giordano  Bruno's 
**  Dialogues,*'  of  which  likewise  no  translation  existed.^  Even 
more  striking  is  the  case  concerning  the  "Pecorone,"  from 
T^hioh  the  story  of  the  lady  of  Belmont  is  taken.  Of  it,  like- 
wise, no  translation  is  known  to  have  existed,  and  the  conjec- 
ture of  Dunlop-Liebrecht  and  of  Delias,'  that  some  transla- 
tion must  have  existed  that  is  now  lost,  is  not  any  more  likely 
than  the  other  supposition  that  the  poet  had  read  the  original. 
Truly  this  may  be  said  to  be  inventing  devices  by  way  of 
denying  that  Shakespeare  possessed  a  knowledge  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  educated  men  of  his  day.  The  Italian  as  well  as 
the  French  quotations  and  phrases  which  are  found  scattered 
through  Shakespeare's  dramas  may,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  the  common  property  of  his  day,  still  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  he  possessed  no  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 

>  By  Tofte,  in  1598.  "  Geschichte  dea  Dramas,  iv.  548  (T. 

•  Shakespeare-Forschungeny  u  50  ff.     *  Skakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xi.  97  AT. 

'  Brnno  liTed  in  London  from  1683  to  1586,  and  there  wrote  bis  Dia^ 
Icgues,  as  well  as  bis  comedy  //  Candeljo;  he  was  so  remarkable  a  man, 
owing  to  his  writings,  his  Ticissitudes  of  fortune,  and  his  position  to  the 
Church,  that  be  must  have  attracted  the  interest  of  young  Shakespeare,  in 
the  8am«  way  as  be  seems  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy ;  at  all  erents,  he  dedicated  one  of  his  Dialogues  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
How  far  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno^. 
and  whether  he  had  read  them  in  the  original,  is  neyertheless  doubtful. 

'  In  bis  Introduction  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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himself,  even  though  it  may  not  be  believed  that  he  bad  him- 
self been  to  the  city  of  gondolas.  As  regards  the  errors  in  the 
qaotations  and  phrases,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inquire 
how  many  have  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  well-educated 
poet  himself  and  how  many  to  the  account  of  his  uneducated 
copyist  or  printer.^  With  regard  to  Italian  and  French,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  admitted  that  Shakespeare  did  not  study  the 
languages  in  any  learned  fashion,  or  acquire  the  facility  of 
using  them  conversationally.  His  object  would  merely  be  to 
master  them  in  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  the  poetic  treasures 
they  contained,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  supposition 
that  the  subject  of  his  "  Hamlet  "  may  have  been  taken  directly 
from  Fr.  de  Belleforest,  inasmuch  as  *'  The  Historic  of  Hamb- 
let"  (as  I  have  shown  elsewhere)'  must  unquestionably  be 
dated  later  than  Shakespeare's  tragedy ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  he  should  in  this  have  proved  himself  in- 
ferior to  an  unknown  translator.  Hence  it  is  also  extremely 
prob.ible  that  Shakespeare  read  Montaigne  in  the  original,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  him  merely  from  Florio's  translation. 
We  are  led  to  this  supposition  by  the  resemblances  to  Montaigne 
in  **  Hamlet,"  which  probably  belong  to  a  date  when  the  poet 
could  not  have  made  use  of  Florio's  translation  even  in  MS. 
An  even  stronger  proof  seems  to  be  offered  by  the  idea  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres  (likewise  from  Montaigne)  introduced  in 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  play  has  most  probably  to 
be  assigned  to  the  year  1594  If  Florio's  translation  existed 
in  manuscript  at  that  early  date,  it  must  have  had  to  wait  the 
nine  prescribed  years  before  being  printed. 

A  brilliant  proof  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  languages 
— which  may  be  compared  with  his  humorous  use  of  the 
Latin-English  element — is  the  masterly  way  in  which  he 
makes  Dr.  Cains  murder  the  English  language  in  "The 
Merry  Wives."  Those  who  have  ever  heard  a  Frenchman 
"  clip  "  the  Queen's  English  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 

^  How  great  tbeir  ignorance  was  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  the  almost 
inconceivable  corruption  of  the  lines  in  Levies  Labour^s  Lost,  ir.  2,  **  VtnegiOy 
Vinegia^'  &c.,  which  in  the  first  folio  are,  vemchU,  vencha,  que  non  te  mde^ 
que  non  te  perreoke. 

^  See  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  edited  by  K.  Elze,  p.  xv.  ff.;  Shakespeart- 
Jahrhuch,  xir.  347  ff. ;  Hamlet,  ed.  H.  H.  Fumess,  ii.  89.  Acoording  to 
Warton,  j.c.  (1840),  iii.  393,  a  translation  of  Belleforest  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  in  1596,  but  was  never  published— at  least,  no  copy  of  it  is 
known. 
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tbe  poet  has  grasped  and  reproduced  this  jai^on  with  inimi- 
table  trath  and  in  the  wittiest  manner/  And,  as  far  as  is 
known,  Shakespeare  had  no  model  in  any  contemporary 
writer  for  this  character  of  his.  Are  we  to  believe  that  he 
engaged  an  assistant  with  a  knowledge  of  French  for  the 
occasion  ?  This  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  and  unwarrant- 
able assumption,  and  it  is  only  a  prejudiced  mind  that  could 
come  to  any  such  conclusion.  Shakespeare  undoubtedly,  in 
this  case  also,  made  his  studies  from  real  life;  in  London 
there  were  numerous  representatives  of  the  different  na- 
tionalities with  whom  he  might  easily  have  come  in  contact. 
This  is  another  point  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
a  correct  idea  is  to  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  Shakespeare's 
linguistic  knowledge,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
it.  That  Shakespeare  made  industrious  use  of  the  existing 
translations  of  modem  authors,  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  of 
works  originally  written  in  Latin  or  Greek,  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  it  is  only  a  very  limited 
argument  against  his  having  known  the  languages.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  imagine  that  he  despised  translations  of  French 
and  Italian  romances,  for  the  latter,  more  especially,  had  been 
a  mine  full  of  valuable  material  to  him.^ 

Spanish,  too,  was  by  no  means  an  altogether  unknown  lan- 
guage to  Englishmen  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  England  and  that  of  Spain — both  of  which  reached 
their  zenith  about  the  same  time — were  very  possibly  here 
and  there  connected  by  threads  that  have  yet  to  be  accounted 

^  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  French  Cook  in  John  Lacy's  The  Old 
Troop;  or.  Monsieur  Raggou  { 1698),  Canton,  the  Swiss,  in  Garrick's  Clan- 
destine Marriage,  among  others,  whose  jargon  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Dr.  Caius. 

'  Of  translations  from  the  French  then  existing  we  may  mention  For- 
tescoe,  T^  Forest  or  Collection  of  Biston/es,  &c  (1571)  j  The  Hundred 
Merry  Tales  (1575).  Of  translations  from  the  Italian  there  was,  first  of  all, 
William  Payter's  famous  collection,  TTie  Pallace  of  Pleasure,  in  two  vols. 
<  1566-67,  containing  the  greater  part  of  The  Decameron,  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  which  was  not  published  till  1620);  W.  W.'s  (Wm.  Warner  or 
Wm.  Webbe)  translation  of  Bandello  (1560?);  Geo.  Whetstone's  Hepta- 
meron  (1582),  jpartly  after  Giraldi  Cinthio  (the  subject  of  Shakespeare's 
Measure  for  Measure  is  taken  from  the  Story  of  Promos  and  Cassandra^ 
which  Madame  Isabella  relates  on  the  fourth  day) ;  Carew,  Five  Cantos 
from  Tasso  (1594);  Tofte,  Two  Tales  out  of  Ariosto  (1697);  Tofte,  Orlando 
Inamoraio{\b92)  j  Beverley,  The  History  of  Ariodanto,  from  Ariosto  (1600) ; 
Gerrase  Markham,  Ariosto^s  Satyres  (1608),  &c.  &c. 
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for.^  The  translations  from  the  Spanish  published  before  and 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime  are  not  unimportant  works, 
and  prove  that  Englishmen  consulted  Spanish  literature — a 
circumstance  which  was  verj  possibly  the  result  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Qaeen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  of  the  latter *3 
sojourn  in  England.  Chief  among  these  translations  stand 
the  already  mentioned  ^' Diana"  of  Montemayor,  the  Eng- 
lish version  by  Young,  and  *'Amadis,  Palmerin  of  England 
and  Palmerin  of  Oliva."  It  is  probable  also  that  Shakespeare 
knew  the  beginning  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  i.e.  Skel ton's  English 
version,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1612  ;  the  second 
part  of  the  original  was  not  published  till  1615,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  it  not  till  1620.  Whether  Skelton  may  have  made 
his  translation — as  some  suppose — from  the  Italian  by  Pran- 
ciosini,  or  from  the  Brussels  edition  of  1607,  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance.^  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  appeared  a  long  series  of  English  dramas  which  in 
one  way  or  another  referred  to  Spain,  and  hence  are  described 
on  the  title-page  as  **  Spanish."  In  addition  to  the  earlier 
"  Jeronimo,"  and  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  ascribed  to  Kyd, 
we  may  mention  the  following :  "  The  Spanish  Morris  "  (or 
Moors  ?),  mentioned  by  Henslowe,  1599) ;  "  The  Spanish 
Fig  "  (1601-2)  ;  "  The  Spanish  Maze  "  (1605) ;  "  The  Spanish 
Curate,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1622)  ;  "  The  Spanish 
Bawd  "  (1631) ;  "  The  Spanish  Soldier  "  (by  Thomas  Dekker, 
1631)  ;  "The  Spanish  Lovers"  (by  Davenant,  1639);  "The 
Spaniards  in  Peru"  (by  Davenant,  1648);  "The  Spanish 
Duke  of  Lerma "  (by  Henry  Shirley,  1653) ;  "  The  Spanish 
(Sipsie "  (by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1653) ;  "  The  Spanish 
Viceroy  "  (by  Philip  Massinger,  1653,  but  played  as  early  as 
1624);  "The  Spanish  Rogue"  (1674),  &c.  Spanish  words 
and  phrases  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  (for  instance,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher),  and 
a  few  are  met  with  in  Shakespeare  (paucas  pcdahriSf  in  the 
Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  "  michuig  malheco 

^  Compare  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch^  y.  350  f. ;  vi.  3G7  f. ;  xi.  202  ff. 

*  See  Walter  Thornbury  in  N.  and  Q.,  4th  Series,  vol.  viii.  201  (Sept.  9, 
1871),  pp.  295,  444.— Ti^  AthentBum,  July  26,  1S79,  p.  113,  and  Aug.  2, 
1879,  p.  145. — If,  accordingly,  Shakespeare,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
may  have  known  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  (in  the  English  translatron), 
still  he  cannot  have  made  use  of  it,  and  his  Armado  is  an  original  creation 
and  a  precursor  of  Don  Quixote,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  had  read 
Cervantes'  work  in  the  original. 
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in  "  Hamlet/'  iii.  2 ;  pastado,  &c,,  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "). 
If  these  be  considered  of  bat  small  importance  in  Shake- 
speare, the  description  he  .gives  in  ''Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
i.  1,  of  the  Spanish  langaage,  will  be  found  the  more  worthy 
of  consideration : — 

Our  Court,  yon  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ; 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  Tain  tongue 

Both  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  ; 
•        •••••• 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate. 
In  high'bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain  lost  in  the  world  s  debate. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  to  the  point  than  this  P  Could 
he  who  thus  describes  Uie  character  of  a  language  with  such 
clearness  and  insight  have  himself  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  language?  Besides,  Shakespeare  had  close  at 
hand  a  remarkably  good  opportunity  for  learning  Spanish. 
His  own  publisher,  Nathaniel  Butter,  issued  in  1611 
"  UpovvXaiov ;  or.  An  Entrance  to  the  Spanish  Tongue."  *  And 
that  this  was  not  the  first  edition,  as  stated  in  AUibone,'  is 
evident  from  the  following  words  of  the  Dedication :  Domino 
Doctori  Langtono,  etc.y  Johannes  Sanfordus  Hispomicam  hanc 
stiam  Grammaticam,  nunc  iterum  disceesurus,  nuncupat  et  inr 
clientelam  tradit?  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Shakespeare  omitted 
to  consult  a  book  that  offered  so  easy  a  means  of  furnishing 
information.  There  was  another  book,  also,  that  he  might- 
have  used,  the  "Bibliotheca  Hispanica,  containing  a  Grammar 
with  a  Dictionarie  in  Spanish,  English,  and  Latine,"  <jbc.,  by 
Percyuall,  London,  1591. 

Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  principal 
reading  was  confined  to  his  mother-tongue,  and  that  he  was 
especially  well  read  in  his  Bible  and  in  the  popular  literature 
of  his  day,  as  was  pointed  out  in  our  first  chapter.  This, 
however,  does  not  by  any  means  deny  his  acquaintance  with 

1  John  Sanford,  Printed  by  Th.  Hareland  for  Nath.  Butter,  pp.  64. 

«  Under  &Mi/brd. 

*  When  the  first  edition  appeared  is  not  known;  in  Lowndes,  ed. 
Bohn,  there  is  no  mention  either  of  the  book  or  the  author.  The  same  John 
Sanford  also  published  an  elementary  F^nch  book,  Le  Guiehet  FVangois 
(Oxford,  1604). 

C  C 
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works  o£  other  kinds.^  His  reading  was  methodical  in  the 
one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  be  read  chiefij  what  he  could 
turn  to  account,  and  indeed  always  turned  to  account  what  he 
had  read.  As  regards  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  like  all  other 
English  poets — Scott  and  Byron,  too— was  intimately  acquainted 
with  it,  and  must  have  read  it  diligently.'  His  position  to 
the  Bible  is  a  question  which  will  be  considered  in  our  next 
chapter;  but  it  may  here  be  stated  that,  as  the  authorized 
English  version  of  the  Bible  was  not  published  till  1611^ 
Shakespeare  could  only  have  made  use  of  it  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  Halliwell'  has  eudeavoured  to  point  out 
which  version  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  have  read  up  to  that  time. 
According  to  Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  most  generally  used  between  1590  and  1611  were  Parker's 
Bible  of  1«568,  also  called  the  Bishop's  Bible,  which  was  pre- 
scribed for  use  in  the  churches ;  further,  the  various  reprints 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  which  had  been  translated  by 
John  Knox,  and  was  very  widely  circulated  in  private  fami- 
lies ;  lastly,  the  Catholic  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Bheims,  1582),  and  the  complete  Bible  (Douay,  1609). 
According  to  the  observations  on  the  name  Jessica  in  my 
"  Essays  on  Shakespeare,"  it  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare 
had  either  used  the  Bible  translated  by  Th.  Matthewe  (1549,  - 
printed  by  Th.  Raynalde  et  Will.  Hyll,  fol.),  or  the  one  printed 
by  Thomas  Petyt  (1551,  fol.).'» 

It  is,  however,  time  to  pass  on  from  our  inquiry  into  Shake- 
speare's acquaintance  with  the  different  languages  and  litera- 
tures, to  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  For 
Shakespeare  commanded  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge  and  of 
human  experience.    By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he  was  a  Poly- 

*  For  instance,  Drake,  /.c,  L  517,  is  convinced  that  Shakespeare  had  read 
Bacon's  Easays, 

^  The  only  mistake  which  Shakespeare  can  be  accused  of  in  quoting  from 
the  Bible  is  met  with  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3,  where  be  uses  the  word 
NazariU  in  place  of  Nazarene.  Or  do  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Bible 
use  the  form  Nazarite  in  the  sense  of  Kazarene  ?  May  not  this  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  which  translation  Shakespeare  made  use  of?  Compare,  Shake- 
speare and  the  BiJtie^  ehowina  the  Great  Dramatist^s  profound  Knowledge  qf 
Holy  Writ,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Eaton,  3rd  eA,  1860. 

*  Halliwell,  Attempt  to  discover  which  Version  of  the  Bible  was  thai  ordi- 
narily used  by  Shakespeare,  London,  1867.  (Unfortunately  only  ten  copies 
of  this  book  were  printed,  so  that  it  is  quite  inaccessible). 

*  Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  Shakespeares  Use  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Mhentmmf 
April  28,  1883,  p.  541  ff. 
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histor,  or  that  he  had  entered  deeply  into  one  or  tlie  other  of 
the  several  sciences — that  he  penetrated  or  fathomed  them 
after  the  manner  of  a  specialist.  We  mean  rather  that  bis 
breadth  of  view  was  such  that  he  could  snrvej  the  whole 
realm  of  hnman  knowledge  and  experience,  that  be  could 
assign  every  single  part  its  appropriate  position  in  the  great 
organism  of  the  whole,  knew  how  to  value  its  importance  to  the 
whole,  and  correctly  estimated  its  relation  to  the  other  parts, 
and  their  mutual  correlation.  Another  mind  of  the  same  univer- 
sality as  Shakespeare's  we  find  in  Bacon,  who,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  poet.  Those  who 
believe  that  these  two  great  minds  must  necessarily  have 
attracted  each  other  and  come  into  contact,  draw  their  con- 
clusion without  properly  understanding  the  circumstances  of 
the  age.  It  could  never  have  occurred  to  Bacon — ^in  bis  bigh 
social  position  and  witb  his  peculiar  culture — to  suspect  that 
be  would  have  met  witb  equally  high  culture,  equal  depth  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  experience,  in  a  man  connected  witb 
the  national  theatre,  which  bad  only  just  commenced  to  show 
signs  of  life,  or  to  suspect  that  there  was  such  a  man  in  the 
dramatic  field,  which  bad  not  yet  secured  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  worth.  Bacon  could  not  have  expected  to  find 
such  wisdom  except  in  the  circles  of  professional  men  or  of 
practical  statesmen,  and,  in  fact,  probably  knew  but  little  or 
nothing  about  tbe  dramatic  poetry  of  bis  day ;  and  yet  in  bis 
"  Essay  of  Travel "  be  recommends  a  visit  to  the  play  as  a  means 
of  culture,  and  maintains  that  tbe  young  traveller  in  foreign 
countries  should  attend  the  performances  of  sucb  comedies  as 
are  patronized  by  the  better  portion  of  the  public.  In  one  of  bis 
treatises,  Da  ilt^^men^/Scie/i^mrum  (lib.  ii.  cap.  13),  it  is  distinctly 
evident  that  he  himself  patronized  tbe  classic  form  of  drama ; 
accordingly,  that  be  opposed  tbe  romantic  school,  and  hence 
also  tbe  Shakespearean  or  national  drama.  Indeed,  this  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  considering  bis  whole  mode  of 
life  and  style  of  culture.  Shakespeare's  positive  knowledge 
may,  from  a  specialist's  point  of  view,  have  been  superficial  or 
defective,  for  he  did  not  acquire  it  by  means  of  systematic 
study,  but  chiefly  through  bis  extraordinary  powers  of  ob- 
servation, of  perception  and  apprehension.  We  may  apply  bis 
own  words  from  "  Cymbeline  "  to  himself ;  be 

I'nts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  reoeiTer  of;  which  he  took. 
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As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'Vi9aA  minister'd,  and 
In's  spring  became  a  harvest. 

It  is  in  his  maryelloTis  power  of  observation  and  apprehension 
that  we  see  the  trulj  godlike  force  of  his  genius.  Nothing  in 
the  organic  or  the  inorganic  world,  nothing  in  the  great  or  in 
the  narrower  spheres  of  life,  escaped  his  notice.  No  poet  has 
ever  famished  such  an  endless  variety  of  pictures  and  allusions 
from  nature,  and  from  the  most  varied  forms  of  human 
industry,  as  Shakespeare,  and  not  in  any  one  case  has  he  com- 
mitted an  error  or  a  mistake.  Without  being  blinded  by 
appearance,  he  everywhere,  with  unerring  insight,  has  recog- 
nized the  nature  and  very  essence  of  the  matter.  And  no- 
where does  he  boast  of  his  knowledge,  like  Ben  Jonson,  for 
instance ;  everything  he  has  written  seems  to  have  dropped 
from  his  pen  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  he 
owed  his  positive  knowledge  to  divine  inspiration.  And, 
indeed,  the  character  of  true  genius  is  that  it  nowhere  shows 
a  sign  of  work,  that  even  that  which  is  positive  and  technical, 
so  to  say,  came  to  him  of  its  own  accord.  In  looking  at  the 
Sistine,  who  is  ever  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Raphael  had  to 
learn  how  to  mix  his  colours  and  to  wield  his  brush  ?  Who 
can  detect  from  Mozart's  operas  that  he  had  to  study  hard  at 
the  laws  of  harmony  and  of  counterpoint  like  any  other  musical 
composer  ?  We  need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  both  the  uni- 
versality as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  of  learning 
which  Shakespeare  praises  in  his  favourite  hero — perhaps  a 
likeness  of  himself — in  Henry  Y.,  upon  his  return  to  a  nobler 
life  (i.  1),  are  absolutely  a  description  of  his  own  case : — 

Cant.  Never  was  such  a  sadden  scholar  made  .... 
Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  aflairs. 
You  would  say  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  ^nder'd  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter ; '  that,  when  he  speaks, 

^  Very  much  in  the  same  way  it  is  reported  of  Baoon :  So  a$  I  have  heard 
him  (viz.  Bacon)  entertain  a  country  lord  in  the  proper  terms  relating  to  hawks 
and  dogSy  and  at  another  time  out-cant  a  Lckdon  chirttrgcon.^-~-Oshoinie, 
Advice  to  a  Son,  Part  ii.  sec.  24  (according  to  Smith,  Bacon  and  ShaJke- 
fpeare,  p.  103). 
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The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurkeih  in  men's  ears. 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey 'd  sentences ; 

Su  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  lile 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 

Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  f^roce  should  glean  it. 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude  and  shallow, 

ilis  hours  fiird  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports, 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant,  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceased ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Is  pot  this  Shakespeare  himself  and  the  course  of  his  own 
intellectual  culture  ?  Gould  his  own  inward  growth  and 
development,  and  the  all-embracing  breadth  of  his  mind,  be 
described  in  more  striking  words  ?  A  remarkable  and  bril- 
liant proof  of  Shakespeare's  unparalleled  universality  is  fur- 
nished by  the  unsurpassed  wealth  of  his  vocabulary.  The 
libretto  of  an  Italian  opera  rarely  contains  more  than  from 
600  to  700  words.  A  well-educated  Englishman,  who  has  passed 
through  one  of  the  public  schools  and  studied  at  one  of  the 
universities,  who  reads  his  Bible,  his  Shakespeare,  the  "  Times,'' 
and  the  books  supplied  by  Mu die's  Library,  rarely  uses  in 
conversation  more  than  from  3,000  to  4,000  words.  Men  of 
speculative  thought,  who  avoid  inaccurate  and  ordinary  expres- 
sions, and  endeavour  to  employ  appropriate  terms,  make  use 
of  a  much  greater  variety,  and  eloquent  speakers  have,  at 
times,  had  the  command  of  over  10,000  words.  The  Hebrew 
Testament  tells  all  it  has  to  tell  with  5,642  words,  and  Milton 
accomplished  his  works  with  8,000,  while  Shakespeare  pos- 
sesses a  vocabulary  of  about  15,000  words.^     This  alone  is 

^  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  (6th  ed.),  i.  309.  (See 
also  Renan,  Hisioire  dea  Langues  a^mitiqueSf  p.  138.)— Marsh,  Lectitres  on  the 
English  Language  (1872),  p.  162.  Of  the  15,000  words  used  by  Shakespeare, 
oiny  from  500  to  600  have  become  obsolete ;  of  Milton's  8,000  words  only  some 
100;  according  to  Marsh,  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  p.  264. — Very 
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sarelj  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  range  of  thonght,  in  com- 
mand of  language,  and  iu  wealth  of  expression  he  surpasses 
all  other  poets  and  philosophers. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  inquire  into  Shakespeare's  know- 
ledge of  nature,  he  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  got  bejond 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few 
points  where  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  day.  The  proof 
given  in  support  of  this  supposition  is  the  famous  speech  of 
Ulysses  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  i.  3  : — 

Tbe  hearens  themselves,  the  plaDets,  and  this  centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  pn>portion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 

And  therefore  is  ihe  glorious  planet  Sol 

In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  sphered 

Amidst  the  other. 

According  to  this  interpretation  it  would  seem  as  if  a  deeper 
significance  should  be  attached  to  the  well-known  line  in 
"  Hamlet "  as  well  (ii.  2),— 

Duubt  that  the  sun  doth  move,^- 

and  as  if  it  ought  to  be  referred  not  merely  to  the  sun*s  appa- 
rent, but  to  its  actual  movement.  The  Copernican  system 
had  not  by  any  means  been  universally  adopted  in  England  in 
Shakespeare's  day ;  it  was,  in  fact,  still  frequently  spoken  of 
as  absurd  and  ridiculous.    Even  Milton  in  his  '*  Paradise  Lost  " 

different  statements  are  given  by  Prof.  Edwanl  Holden,  of  Washington, 
in  a  lecture  on  The  Number  of  Words  used  in  speaking  and  writing  English  ; 
starting  with  Clarke*8  Concordance  he,  for  instance,  estimates  the  number 
of  Shakespeare's  words  at  24,000,  omitting  the  verbs  which  are  the  same  as 
the  substantives,  but  otherwise  including  all  deriTatives.  Aooording  to 
Holden's  calculation,  Milton's  vocabulary  amounts  to  over  17,000  words, 
and  the  English  Bible  is  said  to  contain  7,200  words.  There  is  one  agree- 
ment between  these  statements  and  those  of  M.  Miiller  and  Marsh,  in  no  far 
as  in  both  cases  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  exceeds  Milton's  by  some  7,000 
words.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  American 
Philological  Association^  held  at  Newport,  R,  /.,  July,  1875,  Hartford.  1875« 
p.  4  fT.  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  has  been  treated  lexically  by  Samuel 
Aysoough  {An  Index  to  the  Remarkable  Passages  and  Words,  &c.  1790),  by 
N.  Delius  {Shakeypeare-Lexicon,  Bonn,  1852),  and  best  of  all  by  Al.  Schmidt 
(Shakespeare  Lexicon,  Berlin,  1874, 2  vols.).  Indispensable  works  are  also  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to  Shakfipere  (refers  only  to  the  dramas),  Mrs. 
11.  H.  Fumess's  Concordance  to  ShdkeaptKris  Poems  (Philadelphia,  1874), 
and  Dr.  £.  A.  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar  (New  ed.,  Lond.,  1875), 
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proves  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.^  We 
seem  to  have  a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  antiqnated  system 
of  the  universe,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  poet  appears  to 
know  of  gravitation  fifty  years  before  Newton's  birth,  althongh 
Newton  was  the  first  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravitation.  In 
'*  Troilns  and  Gressida  '*  it  is  said : — 

But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  Earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it  1 

In  now  leaving  the  ethereal  regions  and  coming  down  to  the 
earth,  and  inquiring  as  to  what  was  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of  it,  the  question  may  be  answered  by  the  words  of  the  Sooth- 
sayer in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  (i.  2),  who,  upon  being 
asked,  "  Is  this  the  man  ?  Is't  you,  sir,  that  knows  things  ?  " 
replies, — 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secresy 

A  little  can  I  read. 

Between  these  lines  here  we  have  also  evidence  of  the  poet*s 
modesty,  which  made  him  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of 
human  knowledge  to  fathom  the  marvels  and  mysteries  in 
nature.  And  yet  it  was  Shakespeare  above  all  others  who 
could  not  merely  read  "  a  little,"  but  a  very  great  deal  in 
'^  nature's  infinite  book  of  secresy  ;  "  and  no  other  poet  has  in 
his  works  managed  to  put  as  much  intellectual  and  moral 
substance  into  nature  as  he.  Perfectly  applicable  to  his  own 
case  are  the  lines  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  banished 
Duke  in  "  As  You  Like  It "  :— 

And  this  our  life    .... 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

In  every  direction  we  feel  that  his  view  of  nature  is  indepen- 
dent and  original,  and  that  his  heart  is  as  much  at  work  as 
his  intellect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  giving  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  academic  images  and  similes,  such  as  have  been  handed 
down  from  book  to  book.     This  extraordinary  knowledge  of 

^  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton^  ed.  Darid  Masson  (London,  1874), 
I.  89  ff.  The  passages :  "  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres ''  {Mid- 
Slimmer  Night  a  Dream,  ii.  1) ;  "  yon  stars  that  move  in  your  right  spheres" 
{K.  John,  ▼.  7) ;  "  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  "  {Hamlet,  i.  5),  and  **  ns 
the  star  moTes  not  but  in  his  sphere  "  (Hamlet,  ir.  7),  according  to  Masson,  I.e. , 
may  also  be  recognized  as  pointing  to  the  Ptolemaic  spheres.  Compare  Mar- 
lowe's Doctor  Faustus,  &c.,ed.  A.  W.  Ward  (Oxford,  1878),  p.  20  and  p.  161. 
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natnre  exhibited  in  Shakespeare's  works  has  called  forth  a 
number  of  monographs  which  praise  him  as  a  zoologist  even, 
and  more  especially  as  an  ornithologist  and  botanist  ^ — it  is 
only  the  mineralogists  who  have  not  yet  claimed  him  as  one 
of  their  nnmber,  and  indeed  they  are  hardly  likely  to  find  a 
handle  for  any  such  supposition  in  the  poet's  works.  The 
most  notable  of  these  monographs  is  that  by  Harting,  who  is 
not  only  inclined  to  dub  Shakespeare  a  naturalist,  but  a  sports- 
man as  well — on  the  title-page  of  his  work  Shakespeare  being 
represented  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist !  The  author  enters 
into  the  most  minute  details,  and  maintains  that  no  other  poet 
has  ever  possessed  so  extensive  and  sound  a  knowledge  of 
animals,  their  ways  and  peculiarities,  as  Shakespeare.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  knowledge  is  his  description  of  an 
eagle  eating,  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  (55-60).  How  could 
the  poet  have  known  it  to  be  the  eagle's  habit  to  shake  its 
wings  while  eating  ?  From  books,  or  from  personal  observa- 
tion P  Zoological  gardens  were  unknown  in  those  days.  The 
passage  in  "  Hamlet "  (v.  1)  : — 

Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 

may  also  be  mentioned  here.  Shakespeare's  having  made  use 
of  the  fables  connected  with  natural  history,  and  which  were 
an  outcome  of  popular  superstition,  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
what  has  been  said  above.  Popular  beliefs  undoubtedly  form, 
an  essential  element  in  Shakespeare's  poetry,  but  this  circum- 
stance is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  myths  were  much 
too  poetic  for  him  to  pass  by  unheeded.  Among  these  popular 
myths  may  be  mentioned :  the  precious  jewel  in  the  toad's 
heeA  (in  '*  As  You  Like  It,"  ii.  1)  ;  the  chameleon  that  feeds 
on  air  (in  "  Hamlet,"  iiL  2)  ;  the  phoenix  in  Arabia  (in  "  The 
Tempest,"  iiL  2)  ;  the  deadly  glance  of  the  basilisk  (in  Second 
Part  of  **  King  Henry  VI.,"  iii.  2)  ;  the  unlicked  bear-whelp 
(in  Third  Part  of  "  King  Henry  VI.,"  iii.  2),  and  the  story 
of  being  turned  into  barnacles  (in  "The  Tempest,"  iv.  1).* 

*  James  Edmund  Harting,  The  Ornithology  of  Shakemmre,  Lond.,  1871 ; 
Robert  Paterson,  Letters  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  insects  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  Lond.,  1841 ;  Sidnev Beisly,  Shakespeare's  Garden^  or 
the  Plants  and  Flowers  ncmed  in  his  Works  described  and  defined.  Lend., 
1864 ;  Emma  Phipson,  The  AnimdIrLore  of  Shakespeare s  Time,  &c.,  Lond., 
1883. 

'  As  regards  the  barnacles,  see  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
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This  information  the  poet  probably  obtained  from  the  works  of 
Edward  Fenton  ^  and  Bateman.^  Shakespeare  himself  assuredly 
did  not  believe  in  these  or  anr  other  similar  romantic  excres- 
cences  of  medieval  science ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  saperstition,  and  well  able  to  distinguish 
between  popular  beliefs  and  scientific  facts.  The  passage  in 
the  First  Part  of  **  Henry  IV.'*  (iii.  1)  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  him  in  this  respect ;  Glendower — who  boasts  of 
being  a  sorcerer — there  relates  that  at  his  birth  "  the  frame 
and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  shaked  like  a  coward,"  to 
which  Percy  replies :  "  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the 
same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kittened,  though 
yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom."  Perfectly  in  keeping  with 
this  is  the  idea  conveyed  in  a  passage  in  '*  The  Tempest," 
iii.  3  : — 

Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unioorns,  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoBnix'  throne,  one  phceniz 
At  this  hour  reigning  there — 

and  the  ridicule  cast  upon  chiromancy  and  the  interpretation 
of  dreams  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  ii.  2  and  ii.  5. 

Harting  suggests  three  things  that  may  have  contributed  to 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  natural  history.  In  the  first  place, 
that  he  had  had  practical  experience  in  falconry;  secondly, 
that  he  was  an  industrious  reader,  with  an  excellent  memory ; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  must  have  had  the  instinctive  power  of 
observation  peculiar  to  a  naturalist.  When,  under  Harting's 
expert  guidance,  we  examine  the  numerous  passages  where 
the  poet  makes  characteristic  and  poetic  use  of  the  technical 
expressions  used  in  falconry,  and  find  them  all  correct  down 
to  the  minutest  detail,  it  strikes  us  as  anything  but  unlikely 
that  the  poet  may  have  in  his  younger  days  enjoyed  the  sport  of 
hawking.^  No  other  poet  makes  such  frequent  allusion  to  this 
national  sport  with  such  unmistakable  predilection  and  know- 

Ijanguagey  6th  ed.,  ii.  583  if.;  Harrison,  c(L  Furnirall,  p.  xxxii. ;  also 
Knight,  Witi.  8hak«pere;  a  Biography,  p.  239. 

*   Certaine  Secretes  and  Wonders  of  Nature,  1569. 

'^   U2>p<m  Bartholome  his  Booke  Be  proprietatibus  rerum^  1£82. 

'  This  is  likewise  the  opinion  uf  I^f.  Baynes,  New  ShaJctsp'orean  Inter- 
pretations, in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.,  1872,  p.  351  if.  Prof.  Baynes 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  was  spe- 
cially favourable  for  hawking  water-birds.    If  J.  C.  Heath's  explanation  of 
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ledge  of  the  subject ;  yet  hawking  was  a  common  and  popular 
sport  in  those  days.  In  some  instances  it  is  almost  impossibly 
thoronghly  to  understand  the  passages  in  question  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  technicalities — precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  the  legal  figures  of  speech  pointed  out  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell.^ That  Shakespeare  was  no  less  well  acquainted  with 
coursing  and  stag-hunting  need  not  surprise  us,  if  it  be  true 
that  on  several  occasions  he  put  in  an  appearance  in  Charle- 
cote  Park  uninvited.  When  discussing  this  youthful  escapade 
of  Shakespeare's  (on  p.  107),  we  referred  to  the  fact  with 
what  accuracy  the  poet  has  described  a  hunt,  the  stag's  death, 
the  division  of  the  spoil  among  the  sportsmen,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  sporting  dogs ;  all  this  induces  one  to 
believe  that  the  poet  must  himself  have  been  the  owner  of 
dogs  such  as  are  referred  to  in  his  works,  viz.,  of  a  Silver, 
Fury,  Mountain,  Brabbler,  Sowter,  Crab  or  Tyrant,  of  a 
Merriman,  Troilas,  Lady,  or  Sweetheart;'  and  in  this  fond- 
ness for  dogs  he  again  resembles  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Various 
species  of  dogs  are  mentioned  in  "Macbeth,"  iii.  1,  and  in 
'*  King  Lear,"  iii.  6.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  Shakespeare 
nowhere  alludes  to  the  inoral  qualities  of  the  dog,  to  his  watch- 
fulness, his  fidelity  and  affection.  In  his  description  of  the 
Spartan  dogs  (in  *'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  iv.  1)  the 

the  passage  in  HamUi,  ii.  2,  360  (/  am  hut  mad  north-north-vofstj  &e.)  be 
correct — and  everything  seems  to  favour  the  interpretation — then  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Shakespeare  knew  falconry  from  having  joined  in 
the  sport  himself.  Sporting  expressions,  and  those  relating  to  hawking 
more  especially,  were  used  by  all  classes  of  society,  as  is  evident  from 
Ben  Jonson's  Etfery  Man  in  His  Humour,  i.  1,  who  there  says,  not  without 
some  degree  of  irritation,  IVhy,  you  know,  an  a  man  hav^.  not  skill  in  hawk' 
ivg  and  hunting  languages  nowadaySy  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  htm.  They 
are  more  studied  than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

^  Take,  for  instance,  the  detailed  account  of  the  hunt  in  The  Se^^nd  Part 
of  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1 ;  the  taming  of  the  hawk  by  hunger  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew;  the  technical  terms  **  to  imp"  and  "to  seel**  in  Richard  Il.y 
ii.  1 5  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13,  v.  2 ;  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  ZFl, 
iii.  1 ;  Othetlo,  i.  3,  iii.  3 ;  '' to  tire  "  in  Ihs  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  i.  I ; 
Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6  ;  "  ^o  touw*'  and  "  to  souse*'  in  King  John,  v.  2 ;  **wken 
the  kite  builds,  look  to  lessen  linen  *^  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2 ;  **the  maws  of 
kites,**  Macbeth,  iii.  4,  and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  t.  3,  &c  What  was  said 
by  earlier  commentators  on  these  points  was  unsatisfactory ;  Hartiog  was 
the  first  to  give  a  reliable  and  clear  explanation  of  them. 

^  These  are  the  names  of  dogs  met  with  in  Shakespeare^s  works.  See 
[Baynesl  New  Shakespearian  Interpretations  (Edmburgh  Review,  Oct.,  1872, 
p.  339  ft.),  and  Shakespeare  aatd  the  Dog,  in  N.  and  Q.,  July  27,  1872,  p.  69, 
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poet  very  probably  took  the  famons  Talbot  dogs  as  his  model> 
bat  he  certainly  must  also  have  made  use  of  the  accoant  of 
Actaaon's  hunt  and  death  in  Gelding's  translation  of  the 
'*  Metamorphoses."  Nor  is  Shakespeare  likely  to  have  looked 
into  the  sporting  books  of  the  day  without  tnming  them  to 
account  (for  instance,  Torberville's  ''  Booke  of  Fanlconrie,  or 
Hawking/'  and  Qervase  Markham's  "  Treatise  on  Hawking," 
Ac,),  However,  he  not  only  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  hunting  and  hawking,  but  also  with  fishing  and  angling, 
and  H.  N.  Ellacombe  even  claims  him  as  a  *'  brother  angler."' 
And,  indeed,  we  can  readily  believe  that,  in  his  younger  days 
especially,  Shakespeare  may  have  had  many  an  hour's  fishing 
in  the  Avon.  The  poet  seems  to  know  and  to  mention  all  the 
freshwater  fishes,  with  but  few  exceptions  (sea-fishes  are  not 
taken  into  consideration),  and  on  many  occasioms  he  alludes  to 
angling  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  refers  to 
it  figuratively.  All  this  would  not  prove  much,  but  the  poet  at 
the  same  time  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  circum- 
stances, proverbial  phrases  (for  instance,  hold  hook  and  line,  in 
the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  ii.  4, 172),  and  superstitions 
that  are  generally  known  only  to  anglers.  He  knows  that 
trout  are  caught  by  tickling  ("  Twelfth  Night,"  ii.  6,  24),  and 
that  in  thunderstorms  eels  are  in  extraordinary  commotion 
Cthunder  awakens  the  beds  of  eeis^  "  Pericles,"  iv.  2,  154). 
Ellacombe  also  quotes  a  passage  from  '*The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  "  (i.  1,  71)  as  Shakespeare's,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
osprey  fascinates  the  fish  (as  the  rattlesnake  does  the  birds). 
Whether  the  words,  I  am  stung  like  a  tench,  betray  a  still 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  matter,  as  Ellacombe^  maintains, 
may  be  left  undecided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  remark  of  Ella« 
combe's  well  worth  consideration  is  that,  unlike  Shakespeare, 
Milton  nowhere  alludes  to  fishes  and  fishing,  except  in  his 
account  of  the  Oeation,  where  the  subject  could  not  be 
avoided.  That  Shakespeare  had  a  tender  and  deep  sympathy 
for  animals,  even  the  lower  ones,  is  proved  by  two  beauti- 
ful passages,  one  of  which  (in  "Titus  Andronicus,"  iii.  2) 
refers  to  a  common  fly  which  Marcus  kills  with  a  knife,  and 

Aug.  17, 1872,  p.  135,  Sept.  14,-1872,  p.  211 ;  Georfl^e  R.  Jesse,  Sescarches 
into  the  History  of  the  British  Dog,  &c.  (London,  1866,  2  vols.),  ii.  266-280, 
(on  Shakespfar^s  Doge)  \  Emma  rhipson,  The  Animal'Lore,  &c.,  p.  40  flF. 

^  Shakespeare  as  an  Angler,  London,  1883. 

*  Ix.y  p.  37. 
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the  other  to  a  beetle,  of  which  Isabella  (in  ''Measure  tat 
Measure,"  iii.  1)  says : — 

And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Harting  is  amazed  at  the  great  nnmber  of  insects  which 
Shakespeare  mentions,  and  at  the  scientific  as  well  as  poetical 
truth  of  his  description  of  the  life  and  doings  in  a  beehiye, 
such  aa  we  find  in  "  Henrj  V.,"  i.  2 ;  this  information,  how- 
ever, he  very  probably  obtained  from  a  similar  description  in 
Lilly's  "  Euphues  and  his  England."  ^  And  yet  with  a  cor- 
rect feeling  for  his  subject  Shakespeare  turned  Lilly's  poetic 
embellishments  back  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  he 
does  not  make  the  bees  choose  a  king,  call  a  parliament,  and 
consult  for  laws,  but  the  bees  '*  have  a  king  and  officers  of 
sorts,  by  a  rule  in  nature."  The  marvellous  commonwealth 
of  a  beehive  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  poet's  mind,  and  Robert  Paterson'  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  from  Shakespeare's  numerous  allusions  to  bees, 
that  they  must  have  been  a  favourite  study  with  him.  Shake- 
speare also  speaks  of  the  *' red-tailed  humble-bee,"  and  of 
wasps  liking  honey,  of  their  robbing  the  bees  of  their  honey, 
and  often  killing  them  for  it.  However,  in  the  Second  P^*t 
of  "  Henry  VI.,"  iv.  1,  and  in  "  Pericles,"  ii.  (Induction,  18  fP.) 
and  in  ii.  1  (45  ff.),  the  poet  confounds  the  drones  with  the 
wasps  by  accusing  them  of  stealing  honey ;  and  again,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  iv.  4,  where  it  is  said  of  bees, 
their  "  thighs  are  packed  with  wax,"  the  poet  has  followed 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  his  day  with  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  wax,  a  mistake  that  is  even  met  With  nowadays. 

Shakespeare  shows  himself  no  less  well  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  he  mentions  not  only  a  large  number  of 
Bowers  and  herbs  (Beisly  reckons  126  species,  Ellacombe  as 
many  as  190),  but  he  invariably  refers  to  them  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner,  and  is  free  from  the  fault  met  with  in 
Milton,  of  referring  the  different  flowers  to  wrong  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  Milton's  "Lycidas"  (142-161)  and  in  "Para- 
dise Lost "  (iv.  695  ff.)  spring  and  summer  flowers  are  con- 
founded, whereas  in  Perdita's  distribution  of  flowers  (in  "  The 

»  Ed.  Arber,  p.  261  ff. 

^  The  Natural  History  of  the  Insects,  &c.,  pp.  116-126. 
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Winter's  Tale,"  iv.  4)  all  is  in  perfect  harmony/  As  consis* 
tent  and  as  poetically  beautiful  is  Lorenzo's  account  of  tbe 
medicinal  plants  in  *'  Eomeo  and  Juliet "  (ii.  3),  of  the  flowers 
that  formed  the  crown  of  Lear  when  mad,  and  also  of  the 
flowers  chosen  for  Ophelia's  wreath,  in  ^*  Hamlet,"  iy.  7.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Shakespeare  nowhere  mentions  any 
cultivated  garden  flowers,  only  wild  flowers,  which,  moreover, 
he  is  fond  of  calling  by  their  popular  names ;  and  yet  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening  is  fully  entered  into  in  *'  Richard  II.,"  iii.  4, 
and  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  iv.  3.  And  although  the  poet 
nowhere  mentions  some  of  the  commonest  flowers,  such  as  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  forget-me-not,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  fox- 
glove, the  reason  is  simply  that  the  subject  and  train  of 
thought  in  his  dramas  and  poems  did  not  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  alluding  to  them,  and  it  was  not  his  habit  to  drag  in 
superfluous  things  as  embellishments.  Grafting  is  repeatedly 
referred  to,  as,  for  instance,  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  iii.  2,  a  passage 
which  Steevens  interpreted  wrongly,  and  hence  thought  him- 
self justified  in  remarking  that  "  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
had  little  knowledge  of  gardening" — whereas  it  was,  in 
reality,  exactly  the  reverse ;  so  much  so  that  an  anonymous- 
writer  in  "The  Gardener's  Chronicle"*  maintains,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  Shakespeare  must  have  possessed  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  gardening,  and  EUacombe  fancies  he  may 
claim  him  as  a  "  brother  gardener."  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  on  p.  47  that  the  rich  orchards  of  Warwickshire 
most  undoubtedly  have  had  a  great  attraction  to  Shakespeare 
as  a  boy  and  youth,  and  they  may  probably  have  been  the 
origin  of  his  love  of  gardening.' 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's 
childhood  and  early  boyhood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  domestic  con- 
cerns, of  the  management  of  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  of 
gardening,  but  the  more  carefully  we  follow  him  in  this 
respect,  die  more  we  are  filled  with  admiration  in  seeing, 
not  merely  with  what  accuracy,  but  with  what  appreciation 
and  truly  poetic  instinct  he  has  treated  the  subjects.     Owing 

^  PatenoD,  T%e  Natural  History  of  the  Insects,  &c.,  p.  9  ff. 

*  I%e  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  May  20,  1841. 

'  See  Shakespeare  on  Timber  Trees;  Shakespear^s  Use  of  Timber  Trade 
Terms;  Skakeapeare'TVees,  their  Legends  and  MetorieSf  in  The  Timber 
Trades  Joumaly  1873-4. 
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to  his  grand  appreciation  of  nature,  all  the  ontcomes  and 
effects  of  common  reality  and  of  ordinary  life  were  not  to 
him  unworthy  of  notice;  his  power  of  observation — and 
partially  also  his  experience — extended  over  the  domains  of 
everyday  work  and  the  various  branches  of  industry.  He 
is  acquainted  with  them  all,  employs  them  all  in  their  proper 
places,  and  makes  use  of  them  also  in  his  delineation  of 
mankind  and  of  human  life.  In  "  The  Merry  Wives"  he  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  home-life  of  ordinary  citiEens ;  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "Henry  IV.,"  v.  1,  Shallow,  Silence,  and 
Davy  converse  about  domestic  concerns ;  in  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  the  poet  surprises  us  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject;  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  ii.  1,  where  inundations  are  spoken  of,  we 
hear  about  agricultural  prospects,  and  in  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  i.  1,  we  have  an  account  of  bread-baking.  C.  Roach 
Smith ^  has  examined  Shakespeare's  life  and  his  poetry  from 
this  point  of  view,  but  the  main  merit  of  his  work  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  passages  from  the  poet's  writings  which 
refer  to  the  subject.  Ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  many  of 
the  proofs — sometimes  rather  far-fetched,  certainly — that  have 
been  brought  forward  to  show  Shakespeare's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  various  branches  of  human  activity, 
from  seamanship^  to  a  printer's  work.  One  anonymous  writer, 
with  apparent  seriousness,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
even  though  Shakespeare  did  not  belong  te  every  one  of  the 
city  guilds,  he  nevertheless  possessed  as  much  technical 
knowledge  as  though  he  had  been  a  member  of  them  all,' — 
rather  a  cheap  piece  of  ridicule,  which  might  apply  to  Shake- 
speare's critics,  but  certainly  not  to  the  poet  himself;  and 
does  not  oppose  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  exhibite  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  such  matters  than  any  other  poet 
before  or  after  him.  But,  as  Wm.  Blades^  observes,  ail  these 
various  proofs  only  show  that  Shakespeare  is,  in  reality,  "all 
things  to  all  men."  ^ 

^  The  Sural  Life  of  Shakeepearey  London,  1870. 

'  Shakespeare  a  Seaman ;  Shakeapear^s  Sea  Lore,  in  8t,  Jameses  Maga* 
eine,  1862.  See  also  Lord  Mulgrave  on  The  Tempest ^  i.  1  (in  the  Var, 
^■,  &c.). 

'  In  the  Temple  Bar  magazine,  aooording  to  7%e  Athenaum  of  1871,  i. 
400. 

*  Shakespeare  and  Typography^  p.  22. 

*  1  Corinthians  ix.  22. 
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Yet,  it  is  not  only  the  domain  of  indnstrial  and  agricnl- 
tnrai  parsoits,  in'  faot,  not  only  the  material  world,  but  the 
domain  of  thought,  which  forms  the  main  substance  of 
Shakespeare's  works;  and  it  is  in  this  domain  that  we  meet 
with  the  astounding  fact — which  has  only  of  late  years  re- 
ceived dae  consideration — that  Shakespeare's  knowledge  ex- 
tended beyond  the  realm  of  mere  ordinary  observation,  to 
subjects  which  belong  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  scientific 
study .^  Shakespeare  has,  as  Goethe  says,  fathomed  the  whole 
domain  of  human  nature  in  every  direction ;  he  has  explored 
all  its  heights  and  all  its  depths,  and  has  not  only  proved  him- 
bimself  a  psychologist,  but  a  physiologist  as  well,  inasmuch  as 
the  characters  of  individuals  must  correspond  with  their 
psychological  nature.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  perfectly  evident 
fix>m  numerous  passages  (more  particularly  in  the  Second  Part 
of  "  Henry  IV.,"  iv.  3),  Shakespeare  must  have  known  the 
great  physiological  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  although 
he  nowhere,  in  this  connection,  makes  use  of  the  expression 
circulaiion  or  to  circulate.  Whether  or  not  he  had  a  clear  idea 
of  the  heart's  function  is  another  matter.  According  to  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  followed 
Galen's  doctrine,^  that  the  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the 
heart  and  then  lead  it  back  to  the  heart,  whereas  the  blood  in 
the  veins  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  liver  and  to  flow 
back  to  it.     Whether  the  lines  in  "  Othello,"  iv.  2,— 

Where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart, 
The  fountain  from  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up —  . 

are  altogether  in  accordance  with  this,  may  be  left  undecided. 
From  the  well-known  words  of  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet," — 

It  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, — 

James  Henry  Hackett — who  has  most  carefully  examined  the 
whole  question  ^ — draws  the  inference  that  Shakespeare  must 

*  A.  O.  Kellogg,  Shakespeare's  Delineaiions  of  Insanity,  Imbecilitt/y  and 
Suicide,  New  York,  1866,  p.  1  if. 

*  Ko  doubt  learned  from  liabelais. 

'  Notes  and  Comments  upon  Certain  Plays  and  Actors  of  ShaJbespeare,  &c. 
(New  York,  1864),  pp.  268-295;  Thomas  Nimmo  in  TAe  Siakespeare 
Society's  Pawrs,  ii.  109  if. ;  Hallam,  Introd,  LU,  Eur,  (1854),  iii.  213  ff. 
I>r.  Bucknilrs  explanations  on  this  point  are  unsatisfactory ;  see  his  lie 
Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  74, 133,  157,  201,  213  ff. 
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also  have  known  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  as  otherwise  the 
word  gates  would  be  meaningless.  Of  the  different  fanctions 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  knowledge ;  in  fact,  this  and  the  heart's  action  were 
the  actual  points  of  Harvey's  discovery.  And  Shakespeare 
cannot  have  received  his  information  from  Harvey,  whether 
or  not  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  this  is  a 
very  remarkable  truth.  Harvey  returned  from  Italy  in  1602, 
but  was  not  appointed  Lecturer  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians till  1615  (hence  only  one  year  before  Shakespeare's 
death),  and  did  not  bring  forward  his  theory  till  1618  or  1619. 
Harvey's  work,  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  motu  cordis  et  san^ 
guinis  circulatione,  where  his  theory  first  appeared  in  print, 
was  not  published  till  1620,  whereas  the  Second  Part  of 
"  Henry  lY."  was  published  as  early  as  1600,  and  had  cer- 
tainly been  written  previous  to  1598. 

What  a  close  correlation  there  is  between  the  physical  and 
psychical  life,  and  how  the  latter  is  always  a  result  of  the 
former,  Shakespeare  has  shown  in  numerous  instances,  at 
times  in  so  many  words,  at  others  in  the  delineation  of  his 
characters.^  Shakespeare  has,  however,  shown  peculiar  interest 
in  the  diseased  conditions  of,  and  disturbances  in  the  human, 
mind ;  and  the  investigations  of  English,  American,  and  Grer- 
man  doctors  of  lunacy — made  independently — ^have  all  proved. 
that  the  poet  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  far  surpassr- 
ing  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  indeed,  that  he  was  a 
couple  of  centuries  in  advance  of  his  day.*  All  of  these 
doctors  of  lunacy  are  unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  Shake- 
speare in  this  respect,  and  Schlegel '  does  not  exaggerate  the 

^  Compare  the  famoiu  delineation  of  the  character  of  Cassius  in  Jnlms 
Casar,  i,  2  {Let  me  have  men  about  me,  &c.),  and  in  contrast  to  the  lean* 
looking  conspirator  Cassius,  Hamlet,  the  non-dangerous  thinker,  is  *</a/  and 
scant  of  breaih*" (y.  2), 

*  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Shakespear^s  Delineations  of  Insanity,  in  the  Amerieam 
Journal  of  Insanity,  toI.  iii. ;  Bucknill,  Remarks  on  the  Medical  Knowledge 
of  Shakespeare,  liondon,  1860;  Bucknill,  The  Psychology  of  Shakespearr, 
London,  1859  ;  Ch.  W.  Steams,  Shakespear^s Medical  Knowledae,  New  York, 
1865;  Conolly,  A  Study  of  Hamlet,  London,  1863;  Dr.  Heinrich  Neu- 
mann, Ueber  Lear  und  Ophelia^  Breslau,  1866. — An  American  doctor  of 
insanity,  Amariah  Brigham  (1798-1849),  stated  that  in  the  asylum  atUtica 
he  had  watched  all  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease  described  by  8hmke« 
speare,  and  that  Shakespeare  himself  he  considered  as  great  a  jMycholc^^ical 
phenomenon  as  any  case  of  madness  that  he  had  met  with.  See  Kellogg,  p.  9. 

'  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  (1809),  ii.  2,  61. 
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case  in  maintaining  that  Shakespeare — and  he  alone  of  all 
poets — has  described  mental  diseases  with  such  absolute  and 
invariable  truth,  that  a  medical  man  might  make  his  observa- 
tions  from  Shakespeare's  delineations,  as  well  as  from  existing 
cases.  Shakespeare  can  transport  himself  not  only  into  every 
phase  of  a  healthy  mental  state,  but  also  into  every  phase  of  a 
diseased  state  of  mind,  exactly  as  if  he  had  himself  experienced 
the  condition,  and  he  then  contemplates  it  from  a  higher  and 
superhuman  point  of  view  with  unerring  insight  and  actu- 
ality. Disease  both  physical  and  psychological  is  undoubtedly 
ugly  in  itself,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
art,  and  least  of  all  do  we  wish  to  see  it  represented  on  the 
stage.  Shakespeare  alone  has  succeeded  in  making  psycho- 
logical disease  a  poetical  agents  more  particularly  in  *^  King 
Lear,"  a  tragedy  of  overwhelming,  nay,  of  almost  superhuman 
force.  He  has,  however,  even  ventured  to  bring  physical  dis- 
ease on  to  the  stage,  but  does  so  only  episodically  in  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well."  And  even  his  representations  of  dying 
persons  are  both  artistic  and  scientifically  correct ;  for  instance, 
the  death  of  King  John,  of  Queen  Katharine  in  **  Henry  VIII," 
and  the  report  of  FalstafE's  death  in  "  Henry  V.,"  ii.  3 ;  the 
sole  exception  being  the  death  of  Desdemona,  who  speaks  after 
she  has  been  smothered.  The  greatness  of  Shakespeare's  art 
in  this  respect  does  not  become  evident  till  we  compare  his 
work  with  similar  experiments  made  by  other  poets.  The  only 
British  poet  besides  Shakespeare  who  has  been  successful  in 
the  creation  of  real  insane  characters  is  Walter  Scott,  and  his 
name  must  here  again  be  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
'*  Swan  of  Avon."  This  is  the  testimony  of  men  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Scott's  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  no  way  equals  Shakespeare's,  either  in  fulness  or 
grandeur.  Scott's  Madge  Wildfire  (in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian "),  his  Clara  Mowbray  (in  "  St.  Ronan's  Well "),  and 
Norma  (in  **  The  Pirate  ")  are  eminently  successful  characters, 
true  to  the  life,  characters  with  which  the  stricter  science  of 
oar  day  can  find  no  fault.'  According  to  Kellogg  there  were 
two  medical  schools  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  solidists  and 
the  humorcdids.  The  former  maintained  that  all  diseases 
proceeded  from  variations  in  the  solid  tissues  of  the  human 
body,  and  ascribed  all  the  vital  energies,  and  their  suscepti- 

'  Ih*.  Isaac  Kay,  American  Journal  of  Insanity  ^  yoI.  It.,  pt.  2,  according 
to  Cless,  Medizinische  Blumenlese  aua  Shakespeare  (Stuttgart),  1865. 
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bility  to  external  inflnenoes,  ezclusivelj  to  these  solid  parts, 
for  they  even  denied  the  vitality  of  the  blood.  The  Hamo- 
ralists  or  Gralenists,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  the  caoses  of 
disease  exclusively  to  a  corrapt  state  of  the  flnid  parts.  Shake- 
speare, Kellogg  says,  was  in  advance  of  both  schools,  and  had 
more  especially  recognized  the  great  physiological  fact  that 
most  medicines  as  well  as  poisons  took  effect  in  the  first  place 
by  finding  their  way  into  the  blood/  Shakespeare,  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  have  owed  his  knowledge  of  physiological 
and  psychological  phenomena  to  his  contemporaries,  for  there 
were  as  yet  no  scientific  works  on  these  subjects;  he  could  have 
obtained  it  only  from  his  own  observation  of  nature.  The 
treatment  and  remedies  applied  to  mental  disease  were  still 
altogether  mistaken.  Insane  persons  were  looked  upon  as 
*^  possessed  of  the  devil,''  and  charms  and  amulets  were  sup- 
posed to  work  a  care.  Shakespoara  gives  us  incidentally  in 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  a  hastily-drawn  sketch  of  an  ordi- 
nary doctor  of  lunacy  in  his  day,  viz.,  the  Schoolmaster  Pinch, 
a  pifciable  enough  character  truly.  Even  the  famous  doctor 
Sir  Theodore  Mayence  believed  in  sapernatural  means  for  the 
care  of  mental  afflictions.  When  insane  persons  were  harm- 
less, they  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  family, 
or  to  wander  about  the  coantry  (begging  P),  as  is  described  in 
*'  King  Lear."  ^  Hence  Shakespeare  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity enough  for  observing  demented  persons  of  this  kind  on 
the  high  roads.  There  existed  but  one  asylum  for  these  un- 
happy persons,  and  that  was  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  was  a 
small  and  miserable  institution  in  those  days.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  the  building,  which  had  belonged  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic body,  was  confiscated,  secularized,  and  presented  to  the 

'  Compare,  King  John^  v.  7 :  It  is  too  laie;  the  life  of  all  his  blood  Is 
touched  corruptibly.  Hamlet,  i.  5  :  whose  effect  Holds  tsuch  an  enmity  wUh 
blood  of  7na»— a  rash,  bs  a  result  of  poison,  is  perfectly  correct.  Borneo 
and  Juliety  y.  I  ;  let  me  have  A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  gear  As  will 
disperse  itself  through  all  the  vein%  &c.  And  it  was  mainly  as  regards 
poisonings  that  many  absurd  superstitions  prevailed  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

'  Edgar  says  of  himself  in  King  Lear  (iii.  4)  :  whipped  from  tithing  to 
tithing,  and  stock-punished  and  imprisoned.  And  we  have  a  faithful  picture  in 
*'  Poor  Tom  "  of  the  so-called  "  Abram  men,  a  well-known  class  of  impostors 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  who  affected  to  be  either  idiots  or  madmen  lately  dis- 
charged  from  Bedlam.''  They  generally  called  themselves  '<  Poor  Tom," 
and  went  about  half-naked,  just  as  related  in  'Shakespeare.  See  Harrison, 
ed.  Fumivall,  p.  218;  Thornbury,  Shakespeare  s  England,  i.  277-279} 
Greene's  Groundwork  qf  Coney  Catching,  chap.  ix. 
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City  of  London  to  be  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.  Dangerous 
lunatics,  and  even  sucli  as  merely  created  disturbances,  were 
whipped,  bound,  locked  into  dark  rooms,  and  addressed  by 
exorcists,  as  we  may  see  from  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  (iv. 
4,  and  v.  1),  and  from  "Twelfth  Night"  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  2), 
where  Antipholus  and  Malvolio  are  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
treatment.'  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  that 
bodily  and  mental  disturbances  are  in  perpetual  correlation, 
and  that  the  only  true  remedy  for  madness  is  physical,  psychical, 
and  moral  comfort,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  think  that  science 
took  two  centuries  longer  in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion, 
before  being  able,  for  instance,  to  sanction  the  treatment  of 
Lear's  case  in  every  detail.'  With  a  deep  insight  into  the 
subject  Lear's  physician  says  (iv.  4), — 

Oar  foBter-nnrse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provuke  in  hiiu, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  ^ngaish. 

Af^er  the  fury  has  subsided,  Lear  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  he  awakes  cured ;  nay,  when  he  is  about  to  awake,  the 
physician  even  makes  use  of  music,  a  very  important  means 
in  our  latest  method  of  treating  lunacy.*  In  **  The  Tempest  " 
also,  Prospero,  when  speaking  of  Alonzo,  who  is  insane,  refers 
with  unequivocal  words  to  this  effect  of  music  (v.  1,  58  ff.)  : — 

A  solemn  air  and  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy  cure  thy  brains. 

No  less  clear  are  Richard  II.'s  words  on  the  subject  in  his  last 
monologue  (v.  4)  : — 

This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more : 
For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 

In  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  the  King  is  likewise  cured 
by  the  sleep  which  he  obtained  from  Helena*s  medicines ; 
still,  the  doctors  of  our  day,  when  treating  a  patient  for 
fistula,  would  scarcely  expect  a  complete  cure  from  the  remedy 
employed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dagger-scene  and  Lady 

^  See  also  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 :  Love  ia  merely  a  madnesa,  and  I  tell 
ymiy  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do,  &c. 
»  Stark,  Konig  Lear,  sine  psychiatrische  Studie,  Stuttgart,  1871. 
^  The  line  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  quartos,  but  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 
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Macbeth 's  walking  in  her  sleep  are  wonderful  descriptions  of 
hallncination  and  somnambulism,  and  of  such  accuracy  and 
overwhelming  power,  that  they  can  never  be  surpassed  as 
poetical  creations  or  questioned  upon  scientific  grounds.  No 
less  remarkable  is  the  skill  with  which  Edgar's  feigned  mad* 
ness  is  distinguished  from  King  Lear's  real  insanity.  It  is  only 
in  the  poet's  interpretation  of  melancholy  and  of  the  various 
stages  of  madness  (sadtiess^  fast,  watch,  weakness,  ItghtnesSj 
madness — according  to  Polonius)  presented  in  "  The  Comedv 
Errors  "  (v.  1),  in  "  Hamlet "  (ii.  2),  and  in  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  (the  Induction),  that  we  fancy  we  perceive  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  his  day,  which  Shakespeare  very  probably 
drew  from  a  work  on  "  Melancholy  "  published  by  VautroUier.* 
In  every  other  instance  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  Shakespeare  perceived  and  represented  the  nature  of 
insanity,  in  its  most  varied  aspects,  with  such  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  no  other  poet  before  or  after  him 
has  ever  done.  This  assertion  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
question  that  the  doctors  of  insanity,  when  analyzing  Shake- 
speare's characters,  are  at  times  apt  to  go  beyond  the  mark,  and 
inclined  to  find  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  or  disease 
where  the  non-professional  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  either. 

We  have  now  to  face  the  difficult  question  how  far  Shake- 
speare's knowledge  of  physical  and  psychical  life,  and  its  phe- 
nomena^ was  of  divine  inspiration  or  an  acquired  gift;  oar 
present  discussion,  however,  has  to  do  merely  with  the  latter 
point.  Philosophical  critics  endeavour,  in  this  respect  also, 
to  describe  the  poet  as  possessing  **  an  imaginative  faculty  of 
observation "  without  limit,  a  power  of  presentiment  that 
embraced  all  subjects ;  and  ridicule  is  then  cast  upon  all  the 
attempts  made  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  Shakespeare 
must  have  acquired  and  increased  his  positive  knowledge.' 
But  no  power  of  presentiment  or  mere  faculty  of  observation 
can  confer  positive  knowledge ;  it  could  neither  give  the  poet 
a  positive  knowledge  of  legal  concerns,  nor  of  naval  tactics, 
of  the  topography  of  Venice,  of  Giulio  Romano's  works,  or  of 
the  fact  that  insane  persons  have  a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of 
their  clothes,  to  decorate  themselves  fantastically  with  flowers, 
or  to  set  off  running,  and  that  delirious  persons  are  apt  to 

^  See  above,  p.  122. 

'  See  Michael  Bernays,  Shakespeare  als  Kenner  des  WaJmsinns,  in  the 
German  periodical  Im  Ifeuen  Seich,  1871,  No.  29,  p.  83  £, 
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imagine  themselves  surrounded  bj  small  creeping  animals.^ 
This  species  of  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  hj  personal 
observation,  or  by  its  having  been  heard  of  in  some  way,  and 
hence  we  fully  agree  with  those  doctors  of  mental  disease 
-who  maintain  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  persons  afflicted  in  mind. 
Professor  Neumann*^  very  justly  remarks  concerning  Ophelia's 
case :  **  Whence  could  Shakespeare  have  known  that  persons 
thus  afflicted  decorate  themselves  with  flowers,  ofPer  them  to 
other  people,  and  sing  away  to  themselves ;  I  myself  cannot 
conceive  where.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  subtle  points 
which,  in  my  opinion,  Shakespeare  can  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  only  from  watching  and  listening  to  nature. 
Even  though  he  had  been  equipped  with  the  deepest  insight 
into  psychology,  he  could  not  have  known  this  a  priori ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  these  small  details  that  Shakespeare  shows  himself 
to  be  infinitely  true.''  Dr.  BucknilP  even  maintains  that 
watching  persons  mentally  afflicted  must  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite study  of  Shakespeare's ;  he  infers  this  from  the  large 
number  of  insane  persons  that  are  met  with  in  the  poet's 
works.  In  his  preface  (p.  vii.)  he  says,  "  On  no  other  subject 
except  love  and  ambition,  the  blood  and  chyle  of  dramatic 
poetry,  has  he  written  so  much.  On  no  other  has  he  written 
with  such  mighty  power."  Taking  everything  into  consi- 
deration, we  are  inclined  to  go  even  a  step  further,  and  to 
assume  that  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  not  only  drew  his  infor- 
mation from  books  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  obtained  it  also 
in  his  intercourse  with  experienced  and  enlightened  medical 
men.  Dr.  Hall,  it  is  true,  did  not  become  Shakespeare's 
son-in-law  till  "King  Lear"  and  "Hamlet,"  and  probably 
all  his  other  dramas  (with  but  few  exceptions),  had  been 
written ;  however.  Dr.  Hall  had  resided  in  Stratford  for  many 
years,  so  that  Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  some  time  previously,  and  Dr.  Hall  was  the  very 
man  to  be  of  use  to  his  future  father-in-law,  as  a  guide  into 
the  mysterious  world  of  the  physical  and  psychological  pro- 
cesses of  life.  Bat  there  were  other  medical  men,  in  London 
especially,  with  whom  Sakesp^re  was  doubtless  acquainted, 
and  met  from  time  to  time.  Without,  therefore,  treading  too 
closely   upon  the  poet's  supposed  power  of  divination,   we 

*  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  iy.  6.  •  Udter  Lear  und  Ophelia,  p.  18. 

'  Semarks  on  the  Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
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cannot  nelp  maintaining  that  the  poet  obtained  positiTe  know- 
ledge in  this  province  as  well,  and  consider  this  to  have  been 
an  essential  part  of  his  intellectual  cnltnre. 

The  domains  in  which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  had 
the  smallest  amount  of  positive  knowledge — in  direct  contrast 
to  his  intiinate  acquaintance  with  the  aberrations   of  the 
human  mind — are  history,  and  even  more  so  geography.     It 
has  been  said  that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  Achilles'-heel  of 
his  culture,  and  this  is  much  more  likely  than  what  Farmer 
felt  convinced  was  the  poet's  weak  point,  viz.,  a  defective  know- 
ledge  of  languages.     And,  indeed,  with  regard  to  historical 
and  geographical  shortcomings,  a  most  convenient  handle  is 
ofEered  by  the  much-discussed  anachronisms  and  anatopisms 
met  with  in  his  works.     History  and  geography  were  not, 
indeed,  subjects  of  regular  instruction  in  those  days — or,  at  all 
events,  were  taught  most  superficially — and  of  any  such  store 
of  information  as  is  presented  by  the  school-books  of  our  day 
people   had  not  the  faintest   idea,  either  in  London  or  in 
Stratford.     Moreover,  the  aristocratic  and  literary  circles  in 
the  metropolis,  probably  did  not   trouble  themselves   much 
about  history  or  geography— less,   at  any  rate,  than   about 
languages  and  poetry ;  still,  Shakespeai'e's  knowledge  of  them 
cannot  possibly  have  been  as  meagre  as   many  critics  have 
supposed.     Any  gaps  in  his  positive   knowledge   he  would 
have  bridged  over  by  his  ingenious  eonception  of  the  subject, 
for  this  would  have  enabled  him  correctly  to  perceive  the 
inner  connection  between  the  historical  occurrences,  the  actual 
pulsations  of  historical  life.    Biimolin's  judgment  of  Shake- 
speare's knowledge,  or  rather  of  his  appreciation  of  history, 
is  absolutely  wrong,    .  Shakespeare's  positive   knowledge  of 
ancient  history  was,  it  is  true,  based  solely  upon  North's 
"Plutarch,"   and    his    knowledge   of  modem   history  upon 
Hall  and  Holinshed,  whom  he  has  frequently  copied  word  for 
word— as  in  the  case  of  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  in 
"  Henry  V."  (L  2)  ;    and  anyone  not  acquainted  with  the 
passage  in   question  would   be  astounded  at  the  historical 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  poet.^    But  look  what  he  has  con- 
trived  to  make  out  of  the  scanty  material  ofEered !     What 

^  The  edition  of  Holinshed  used  by  Shakespeare  wns  that  of  1586-7,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  even  the  misprints  met  with  there  have  slipped 
into  the  dramas.  Compare  also  the  Schlegel-Tieck  tmnslation  published  by 
the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  ii.  312,  note,  and  iii.  341,  note.    Previous 
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grandly  conceived,  intrinsically  correct,  and  inimitable  pictures 
he  has  unrolled  to  onr  view !  Those  who  have  wished  to 
obtain  a  lifelike  representation  of  English  history,  have  not 
nnpstly  been  referred  to  the  cycle  of  Shakespeare's  Histories, 
for  in  the  whole  realm  of  dramatic  poetry  there  is  nothing 
to  eqnal  them.  The  well-known  anachronisms,  snch  as  the 
clock  that  strikes  in  ''Julius  Caesar"  (ii.  1);^  the  drums 
in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  in  "  Coriolanus;"  the  pistols 
in  "  Pericles "  (i.  1) ;  the  billiards  in  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ; "  the  cannons  and  cannoneers  in  "  King  John ;  *'  Ginlio 
Romano  as  contemporary  with  the  Delphic  oracle  in  "The 
Winter's  Tale ; "  Robin  Hood  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  &c.,  can  the  less  be.  taken  into  consideration,  as  they 
are  emphatically  not  to  be  accounted  the  result  of  ignorance, 
but  are  points  where  Shakespeare  made  intentional  use  of 
his  poetic  licence.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed 
geographical  blunders  which  accompany  the  historical  ones. 
Those  referring  to  Italy  I  have  already  fully  entered  into  in 
another  work,^  so  that  it  is  only  the  much-debated  point  re- 
lating to  the  Bohemian  coast  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale"  that  need 
be  taken  into  consideration  here.  This  is  a  point,  moreover, 
which,  from  Ben  Jonson's  day  up  to  Riimelin's  recent  state- 
ments, has  been  a  subject  of  censure  against  Shakespeare  as 
unjustifiable  as  it  has  been  vehement.  Ben  Jensen's  remark 
to  Drummond  that  Shakespeare  had  caused  some  persons  to 
be  shipwrecked  in  Bohemia,  a  country  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  unfortunately  gives  us  no  indication  as  to 
whether  Jonson  ascribed  the  fact  to  the  poet's  ignorance  or  as 
mere  want  of  good  taste.^  Gifford  makes  it  a  special  duty  to 
stand  up  for  his  favourite  upon  this  occasion,  and  declares  it 
to  be  an  irrefutable  proof  against  Drummond's  character  for 

to  the  jear  1586  Shakespeare  had  made  use  of  Hall's  Chronicle,  as  Al. 
Schmidt  no  doabt  rightly  supposes. 

■  Ben  Jonson,  who  boastea  so  of  his  classical  knowledge,  may  be  accused 
of  a  similar  anachronism  in  SfjanuSy  i.  1,  40. 

'  See  Meyer,  Shakespear^s  Verletzung  der  kisioriachen  und  naturlichen 
Wakrheity  Schwerin,  1863. 

'  My  Essays  on  Shakespeare j  p.  295  IF. 

^  Canveraaiions,  ed.  liaing,  p.  16  (compare  p.  46).  In  Drummond's 
Works,  p.  224  if,  the  passage  is  somewhat  different.  The  words  here  are : 
'*  he  (Jonson)  said,  Shakespeare  wanted  art  and  sometimes  sense ;  for  in  one 
of  his  plays  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  But,  as  Laing  points 
oat,  this  Tersion  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  authentic. 
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liim  thns  to'bave  prlloried  Jonson,  as  if  he  had  uttered  "  the 
most  deliberate  and  spiteful  calumny."  Whether  Jonson  was 
quite  free  from  blame  is  a  point  that  need  not  be  entered  into 
here ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  there^ 
was  no  question  of  a  "  blunder,"  as  GifFord  puts  it,  or  of  an 
*'  absurdity,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it.  For  although  Ben 
Jonson  may  have  been  very  much  better  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  than  Shakespeare,  still  Jonson  assuredly  did  not 
excel  him  in  general  -culture.  Hence,  if  Jonson  knew  that 
Bohemia  was  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  sea-coast, 
Shakespeare  certainly  knew  it  as  well.  If  Jonson 's  remark — 
as  is  very  likely — ^merely  referred  to  the  unwarrantableness 
of  the  licence,  it  must  certainly  be  confessed  that  Jonson 
never  exposed  himself  in  any  such  manner ;  his  poetry  moves 
invariably  within  the  bounds  of  pedantic  learning,  and  he 
would  have  preferred  abiding  by  sober  prose  to  providing  Bo- 
hemia with  a  sea-coast.  Meyer  (in  the  work  already  referred 
to)  says,  *^  that  every  person  in  the  theatre  must  have  known 
that  Bohemia  was  not  a  country  on  the  coast;  an  English 
king  whom  Shakespeare  had  put  upon  the  stage,  viz.,  Richard 
II.,  had  married  the  Princess  Anne  of  Bohemia  as  his  first 
wife,  and  the  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  WiclifPe  and 
Huss  had  also  been  the  subject  of  numerous  treatises  during 
the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  England."  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  dissensions  in 
Germany  which  had  led  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  were  fol- 
lowed by  Englishmen  with  great  interest.  Further,  the  Count 
Palatine,  King  James's  son-in-law,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
made  King  of  Bohemia  only  a  few  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death.  In  short,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Shakespeare  should 
have  been  ignorant  about  the  position  of  Bohemia.  Or  is  it 
to  be  accounted  ignorance  in  him  to  have  introduced  palms 
and  lions  into  the  Ardennes  forest  in  **  As  You  Like  It"?^ 
And  yet — not  to  mention  his  knowledge  of  places  in  Upper 
Italy  exhibited  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  "  Othello," 
and  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " — ^the  poet  proves  himself  very 
well  acquainted  with    the    geographical    circumstances    of 

^  C.  Roach  Smith  (The  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare^  p.  14)  has  latel? 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  mention  of  the  paZma  by  taking  the  woitl 
to  stand  for  willows,  the  so-called  English  palms.  (Compare  also  Miss 
Baker,  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases  (1854),  under 
Palm. 
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Egypt  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  (ii.  7),  and  even  speaks  of 
the  **  scales  in  the  pyramids"  for  measuring  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ]^i]e,  which  information  he  probably  gathered 
from  Holland's  "Pliny"  (v.  9),  or  from  Leo's  "History 
of  Africa,"  translated  by  John  Pary  (1600).  Shakespeare 
introdnced  the  Bohemian  sea-coast  from  the  source  from 
which  he  had  borrowed  his  subject,  viz.,  from  Greene's 
"  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  and  troubled  himself  the  less 
about  the  inconsistency  as — owing  to  the  fictitious  character 
of  his  drama — he  felt  himself  less  than  ever  bound  by  the 
laws  of  place  and  time.  Besides,  the  plays  of  "  As  You  Like 
It"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  are  both  of  the 
same  romantic  and  fictitious  character;  Shakespeare  per- 
fectly recognized  the  difference  between  the  various  species  of 
dramas,  and  never  took  any  such  licence  in  his  Histories.  As 
Meyer  ^  points  out.  Art  has  to  do  with  the  ideal  truth  merely, 
not  with  actual  truth,  with  the  truth  which  coincides  with 
common  reality — with  the  essential  or  internal  truth — not 
with  accidental  or  external  truth.  If  the  external  truth  were 
to  be  elaborately  worked  out,  the  internal  truth  would  sufEer 
in  consequence,  as  the  poet  would  thus  withdraw  the  reader's 
or  listener's  attention  and  interest  from  the  development  of 
the  leading  idea — "learning  would  thereby  give  the  death- 
blow to  Art."  Ben  Jonson,  who  followed  this  principle, 
has  shown  us  clearly  what  the  result  of  such  work  is.  In 
art — and  especially  in  romantic  art — ^the  limitations  of  lo- 
cality and  time  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  ignored,  and 
this  licence  is  so  universally  made  use.  of,  that  it  seems 
strange  and  unjust  that  Shakespeare,  and  he  alone,  should 
be  found  fault  with  for  having  done  so.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  poets,  since  Horace,  has  taken  some  liberty  with 
historical  and  geographical  facts.  Even  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe,  not  merely  allowed  themselves  licence  in  these 
domains,  but  have  even  expressly  stated  how  unwarrantable 
it  is  to  judge  a  poet  with  regard  to  such  matters.  Peculiarly 
pertinent  is  a  passage  in  the  seventeenth  piece  of  the  Ham- 
burgische  Dramaturgie,  where  Lessing  defends  Begpiiard's 
"Democritus"  against  the  same  species  of  censure.  ''Beg- 
nard,"  says  Lessing,  "knew  as  well  as  anyone  that  there 
was  no  desei^t,  or  tigers,  or  bears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  ^  In  the  work  already  referred  to. 
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Athens,  and  that  no  king  reigned  there  in  the  dajs  of  Demo- 
critns,  &c.  Bnt  he  ignored  all  this  for  the  moment,  his 
intention  being  to  describe  the  customs  of  his  own  country 
under  foreign  names.  The  main  work  of  the  comic  poet  lies 
in  this  kind  of  description,  not  in  describing  historical  truth.*' 
Schiller,  in  his  '*  Essaj  on  Tragic  Art,"  protests  against  the 
very  narrow  ideas  that  prevail  respecting  tragic  art,  naj, 
respecting  poetic  art  in  general,  and  which  is  exhibited  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  critics  who  drag  the  tragic  poet  before 
the  tribunal  of  history,  and  who  expect  instruction  from  the 
poet,  whose  only  vocation  is  to  arouse  emotion  and  ecstasy. 
Schiller  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  even  when  the  poet,  in  anxious 
submissiveness  towards  historical  truth,  may  have  yielded  his 
^right  as  an  artist,  and  have  silently  conceded  to  histoiy  the 
privilege  of  judging  his  work.  Art,  with  equal  justice,  will 
summon  him  before  her  tribunal."  Schiller  in  this  fully 
agrees  with  Sidney's  views  on  the  subject  (a  writer  whom  he 
certainly  cannot  have  known).  In  Sidney's  "Apologie  for 
Poetry  "  *  we  have  the  following :  "  And  doe  they  not  knowe, 
that  a  Ti*agedie  is  tied  to  the  lawes  of  Poesie,  and  not  of 
Historic  ?  not  bound  to  follow  the  storie,  but  hauing  liberty, 
either  to  faine  a  qaite  mewe  matter,  or  to  frame  the  history,  to 
the  most  tragicaU  conueniency." 

In  painting,  too,  anachronisms  and  anaiopisms  are  met  with 
every  day.  Or  is  there  any  other  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Netherland  and  Early  German  Schools  we  find  Nether- 
land  and  early  German  costumes  introduced  into  paintings 
describing  the  life  of  Jesus  ?"  And  even  though  stricter  prin- 
ciples regarding  style  and  historical  truth  are  adopted  nowa- 
days, still  up  to  quite  recent  times  the  artist  has  been  allowed 
to  act  freely  in  this  respect.  No  picture  can  furnish  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  ideal  truth  of  a  work  of 
art  is  vastly  superior  to  the  geographical  and  chronological 
truth  than  Kaulbach*s  famous  picture  in  the  New  Museam 
in  Berlin,  representing  a  scene  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  point  in  question  here  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  aesthetic  investigation,  and  the  final  decision  of  a  critical 

*  Ed.  Arber,  p.  64. 

'  For  instance,  in  L.  Cranach*s  picture  of  "The  Adulteress  before  Christ," 
and  in  Wohlgemnth^s ''  Cracifixion,"  both  in  the  Old  Pinalfothek  in  Munich. 
In  the  first-mentioned  picture  an  old  man  is  to  be  seen,  to  the  left,  forcing 
his  way  to  the  foreground,  with  a  90-C9l\ed  pince-Mz  on  his  nose. 
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ezamiiiation  of  the  work  may  end  as  it  will ;  this  much  is 
certain — ^that  no  inferences  wonld  ever  be  drawn  from  this 
picture,  of  the  artist's  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  chronological 
or  geographical  facts.  Why  should  not  Shakespeare  be 
granted  similar  justice  P  Whj  should  he  be  judged  differently 
from  Cranach  and  Kaulbach  ?  And  even  though  the  Bo- 
hemian sea-coast  were  positively  to  be  regarded  as  an  error 
or  mistake,  this  would  absolutely  be  no  proof  of  the  poet's 
defective  knowledge,  but  an  sBsthetio  blunder  or  an  error 
in  style,  and  indeed  would  appear  the  more  pardonable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Shakespeare's  stage  was  altogether 
without  any  decorations  to  produce  geographical  or  historical 
illusion,  and  that  the  poet  could  without  further  ado  trust  to 
the  naivete  of  his  public. 

We  have  now,  in  conclusion,  only  to  consider  Shakespeare's 
relation  to  Art,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  so-called 
Fine  Arts,  and  in  this  case  there  is  less  than  ever  any  ques- 
tion of  the  poet's  having  acquired  his  information  by  study. 
Both  as  regards  music  and  painting  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  received  actual  instruction,  and  accordingly  he  cannot 
have  possessed  any  practical  skill  in  these  arts ;  whether  he 
had  the  natural  gift  of  being  able  to  sing  we  do  not  know, 
and  our  imagination  has  here  again  scope  for  free  play.  The 
instrumental  music  of  Shakespeare's  day — from  the  little  we 
know  of  it — sounds  somewhat  strange,  but  it  must  have  been 
pretty  fully  developed  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Vocal  music 
was  cultivated  mainly  by  the  Boys  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  new 
members  for  which  had  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  much 
in  the  same  way  as — at  a  later  period — ^sailors  were  procured 
for  the  fleet.  The  Chapel  Boys  were  originally  employed 
only  for  church  music,  but  were  eventually,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  engaged  for  dramatic  representations.  The 
Queen's  band  of  musicians  in  1587,  consisted  of  sixteen 
trumpetera,  a  chief  lute-player,  a  chief  harpist,  a  piper,  nine 
UDiinstrels,  six  boys,  eight  players  on  the  violin,  three  players 
on  the  virginal,  three  drummers,  two  flautists,  and  various 
other  assistants  and  instrument-makers.^  The  chief  lute- 
player  received  an  annual  salaiy  of  £60,  the  chief  harpist  and 
violinist  each  £20.  The  high  aristocracy  no  doubt  kept  their 
private  bands  of  musicians,  as  we  hear  of  Portia  doing  in 

^  Aooordine  to  Friefirich  Fainter,  Shakespeare  und  die  Tonl'unst,  in  tho 
Shakespeare- Jakrbttch,  ii.  155-183. 
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*^  The  Merchant  of  Yenice ;  "  in  fact,  it  would  seem  tW  in 
'*  many  old  England "  there  most  have  been  much  more 
mnsic  than  is  to  be  heard  nowadays.  In  1598  it  is  reported  of 
the  English  by  Pan!  Hentzer/  that  *'  they  excel  in  dancing 
and  music."  To  the  Puritans  both  of  these  accomplishments 
were  an  abomination,  and  they  succeeded  in  crushing  both  so 
completely  that  the  country  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
quite  recovered  from  the  efEects  of  Puritanical  ideas.  English 
musicians  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent,  and  were 
enthusiastically  received  wherever  they  went,  and  even  ob- 
tained appointments  at  the  G-erman  Courts.'  Mnsic  seems 
to  have  been  very  generally  practised  by  amateurs,  and  espe- 
cially by  ladies,  although,  no  doubt,  their  performances  could 
scarcely  be  compared  with  the  results  of  our  modem  craze 
for  pianoforte-playing.  Qaeen  Elizabeth  set  an  example  in 
this  respect,  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
spinet  and  cittern.  The  spinet  or  virginal  was  the  favourite 
instrument  of  the  day;  they  were  to  bo  met  with  even  in 
barbers*  shops  for  the  use  of  such  customers  as  were  kept 
waiting,  and  who  could  thus  pass  the  time  pleasantly.  Eng- 
land could  boast  of  a  number  of  musical  composers — ^usually 
trained  on  the  principles  of  the  Italian  school — who  wrote 
music  for  the  spinet,  and  likewise  furnished  music  for  social 
gatherings  (madrigals,  canons,  rounds,  and  catches).  Lane- 
ham,  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  distinguished 
linguist,  speaks  in  a  very  self-satisfied  way  of  his  musical 
accomplishments  as  a  singer  and  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  guitar, 
the  cittern,  and  the  spinet,  and  the  lady  to  whom  Shakespeare 
addresses  the  128th  Sonnet  was  also  a  performer  on  the 
spinet.  The  poet  on  this  occasion  gives  ns  a  description  of 
the  instrument  and  how  it  was  played,  and  if  not  himself  a 
performer,  he  would  seem,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  listening  to  mnsic.  If,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  Shakespeare  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dowland, 
this  ^*  rarest  musician "  of  the  Elizabethan  age  may  have 
g^ven  the  poet  some  information  concerning  the  technicalities 
of  music,  or  else  the  poet  may  have  known  and  made  use  of 
the  book  entitled  "  The  Pathway  to  Music  '*  (1596).  At  all 
events,  this  much  is  certain,  that  in  his  allusions  to  musical 

*  Harrison,  ed.  Fumiyall,  p.  Ixv. 

'  A.  Cohn,  Shakegpeare  in  Germany ,  paaum. 
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matterd  Shakespeare  has  nowhere  made  any  wrong  ohserva- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  here  again  we  find  him  acquainted 
with  all  the  technical  expressions,  and  find  them  applied 
with  perfect  accuracy.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  not  only  in 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  (iii.  1),  where  the  two  sisters 
have  a  music  lesson,  but  even  more  so  in  "  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  "  (i.  2),  where  Jnlia,  while  composing  music, 
is  conversing  with  her  maid.  The  directions  which  are  there 
given  for  singing  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be  a 
pendant  to  the  famous  rules  for  the  actor's  art  in  *'  Hamlet ;  *' 
and  as  the  latter  serve  to  confirm  the  supposition,  which  is 
favoured  by  other  reasons  as  well,  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
been  an  excellent  actor,  the  directions  given  for  singing  in- 
cline us  to  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  must  also  have  been 
an  excellent  singer.  But  even  more  remarkable  than  this 
theoretical  knowledge,  is  the  knowledge  which  Shakespeare 
everywhere  exhibits  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  music. 
He  must  clearly  have  possessed  an  innate  appreciation  of 
music,  and  it  was  he,  if  anyone,  who  had  "music  in  himself y'*^ 
to  use  his  own  words  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (v.  1).. 
All  the  moral  and  ennobling  influences  which  he  indirectly 
ascribes  to  the  power  of  music  in  this  famous  scene  are  mani- 
fested in  himself.  In  speaking  of  this  scene,  Friedrich  Forster 
justly  maintains  that  everything  there,  "  the  scenery,  the 
situation,  the  discourse,  every  word  and  every  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, is  music ;  **  and,  indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
scene  in  the  whole  realm  of  dramatic  art  which  is  so  perfectly- 
musical  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  word.  What 
an  accurate  knowledge  Shakespeare  had  of  the  effect  of  music 
upon  the  mind,  and  which  he  no  doubt  had  experienced  in  his 
own  case,  is  evident  from  the  characteristic  remark  of  Jessica's, 
that  "sweet  music"  made  her  sad.  He  is  also  aware  that 
music  produces  greater  effect  in  the  silence  of  the  night  than 
in  the  daytime.  He  even  knows,  as  we  have  seen,  the  power 
of  music  as  a  comforter  and  a  remedy  for  melancholy  and 
mental  disease.  Can  the  poet  have  acquired  this  knowledge 
in  any  other  way  than  by  experience  and  observation  P  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  deep  insight  and  accuracy  the  poet  has 
fathomed  the  relation  in  which  his  various  characters  stood 
to  music  ;  think  of  Shylock's  remark  (ii.  5)  about  the  "  vile 
squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife,"  and  of  his  command  to 
Jessica  to  "  stop  "  his  house's  ears ;  think  of  the  dangerous 
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conspirator  Cassias,  with  his  lean  body  and  hollow  eje,  of 
whom  GiBsar  says,  that  he  hated  plajs  as  well  as  music 
C'  Julius  Gsesar/'  i.  2)  ;  think  of  Caliban,  whom  the  invisible 
music  on  his  island  calms  to  such  an  extent  that  he  falls  asleep 
and  dreams,  and  on  awakening  calls  out  for  more  dreams; 
think  of  Duke  Orsino,  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  to  whom  music 
is  food  for  love,  and  who  has  songs  sung  to  him  which  reliere 
the  sweet  pangs  of  love  (ii.  4) — who  asks  for  an  old  and  plain 
song,  such  as  : — 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  son 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 

I)o  use  to  chant  it ; 

think  of  Silence,  the  monosyllabic  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  ''Henry  lY."  (iii.  1),  bursts  out  singing 
as  the  involuntary  result  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ;  and  lastly, 
think  of  Polonius,  who,  among  other  things,  commissions 
Beynaldo  to  see  that  Jjaertes  ''  plys  his  music ;  "  in  the  case  of 
Laertes,  music  is  emphasized  only  as  a  fashionable  accomplish- 
ment, a  necessary  item  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  that 
might  prove  useful  to  Laertes  at  a  future  day  in  his  position 
at  Court.  We  find  music  played  during  the  choice  of  the 
caskets  in  '*  The  Merchant  of  Yenice,"  and  Portia  speaks 
golden  words  concerning  its  importance  in  sorrow  and  joy. 
Music  is  not  even  wanting  in  its  effect  upon  untrained  foaU, 
according  to  the  beautiful  description  in  "  The  Tempest,"  iv. 
1,  175,  and  in  *'  The  Merchant  of  Yenice,"  v.  1,  76  fP. 

And  even  the  sister  art  of  dancing  was  not  beyond  Shake- 
speare's appreciation,  as  is  evident  from  Beatrice's  explana^ 
tion  of  the  different  dances  to  her  cousin  Hero  in  ''Much 
Ado  about  Nothing."  How  frequently,  appropriately,  and 
characteristically  he  introduces  dancing  into  his  plays  !  In 
his  youth  the  poet  must  assuredly  have  been  a  merry,  and 
perhaps  even  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  dancing,  in  the  same 
way  as,  when  amid  a  merry  company,  he  must  have  been 
able  to  join  in  some  such  lively  roundelay  as  we  hear  sung  by 
the  noisy  fellows  in  "  Twelfth  Night "  (ii.  3),  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Clown.  Why  should  not  Shakespeare  on 
his  youthful  rambles,  or  on  his  later  rides  from  London  to 
Stratford  or  elsewhere,  have  g^ven  vent  to  merry  or  sad  feel- 
ings by  singing  one  or  other  of  the  popular  song^  of  the  day, 
of    which  he   knew  such  an  astonishing  number,  and  for 
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which  he  has  inTariahlj  shown  snch  fondness?  His  own 
poems  prove  how  well  he  has  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
genuinely  national  style  of  song,  and  in  this  no  other  poet  has 
ever  equalled  him.  Shakespeare  has  at  his  command  the 
whole  range  of  lyric  notes,  from  the  most  rihald  of  clownish 
songs  to  the  heart-stirring  strains  of  the  old  willow-song, 
which  comes  into  Desdemona's  mind  in  her  deathly  terror. 
Poetry  and  music  are  to  Shakespeare  inyariahly  two  sister- 
arts  that  go  hand- in-hand,  the  one  flowing  over  into  the  other; 
and  heing  thus  a  truly  musical  poet,  he  has  also  shown  an 
appreciation  for  all  the  music  in  nature — from  the  warbling  of 
the  skylark,  the  song  of  the  nightingales,  and  the  music  of 
the  reeds,  to  the  heavenly  music  of  the  spheres,  which  he  has 
described  in  immortal  and  unparalleled  words  in  the  scene 
already  alluded  to  in  '*  The  Merchant  of  Venice. "  And  yet 
he  is  perfectly  free  from  one-sided  or  extravagant  sentimen- 
tality ;  the  highest  praise  he  has  to  bestow  upon  music  is  that 
he  makes  it  go  hand-in-hand  with  morality  and  human  kind- 
liness.^ That  the  aim  of  Music,  as  an  art,  was  the  cultivation 
of  the  Beautiful,  Shakespeare  could  not  then  have  imagined, 
and  therefore  he  assigns  it  rather  too  low  than  too  high  a 
position  in  the  domain  of  mental  life.  For  Lucentio,  in  ''  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  (iii.  1),  addresses  Florentio  with  the 
words : — 

Frepo6teroii8  ass,  that  nerer  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? 

If,  from  all  that  has  been  said  above,  it  would  appear  that 
Shakespeare  was  intimately  acquainted  only  with  .  secular 
music,  the  circumstance  is  corroborated  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  idea  conceived  in  the  above  lines  of  the  purpose  of 
music.  Of  music  as  the  expression  of  divine  veneration,  an 
element  in  religions  service,  Shakespeare  makes  no  allusion — 
not  that  he  did  not  know  it  as  such,  for  of  course  music  was 
a  regpilar  part  of  the  church  service  '^ — but  he  did  not  wish  to 
acknowledge  it  as  such.     Sacred  music,  or,  so  to  say,  church 

*  77ie  Merchant  of  Venice j  y.  1. 

^  Uentzer  (apud  Kye,  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners j  p.  105)  praises  the 
*^  excellent  music  '^  in  the  Queen's  chapel.  See  also  Iiarrison,  ed.  Fumi- 
Tall,  pp.  Ixxii.  and  IxxTii. 
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music,  was  to  him  to  be  heard  only  in  the  mnsio  of  the  spheres, 
a  form  of  music  unintelligible  to  us  while  our  spirits  inhabit 
their  earthly  and  perishable  bodies.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  make  Shakespeare  out  an  orthodox  Christian,  or  even  an 
orthodox  Catholic,  should  give  this  point  its  due  considera- 
tion. 

As  to  Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  plastic  arts,  he  can  have 
known  but  little  about  architecture  or  sculpture  unless  he  had 
been  to  Italy ;  for  the  only  important  buildings  with  which  he 
can  with  certainty  be  assumed  to  have  been  acquainted,  were 
the  Gothic  and  Norman  churches  and  halls  of  his  own  conntry, 
and  especially  those  in  London  and  Oxford.  And  nowhere  do 
we  gather  that  these  had  made  any  great  impression  upon  him, 
or  that  they  had  occupied  his  thoughts  subsequently.  Even 
the  palaces  of  Venice,  if  he  had  seen  them,  did  not  rouse  his 
enthusiasm  as  architectural  works,  and,  in  fact,  architecture  is 
almost  the  only  branch  of  human  art  or  industry  the  techni- 
calities of  which  Shakespeare  has  not  mastered,  or  rather  not 
employed  for  poetic  images  or  similes.  He  alludes  to  sculp- 
ture only  when  speaking  of  the  statue  of  Hermione  in  *'  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  gives  there  eloquent  and  unequivocal 
expression  to  his  conception  of  art  (v.  1).  All  the  more  deep 
seems  to  have  been  the  impression  made  upon  Shakespeare  by 
the  art  of  painting,  and  W.  Konig  has  pointed  out  that  this 
appreciation  for  painting  can  be  perceived  in  the  very  con- 
struction of  his  dramas.^  As  already  stated,  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  Shakespeare  ever  received  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, for  amateurs  were  certainly  not  in  those  days  as  well 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  art  as  in  the  practice  of  music.  Still 
the  poet  may  have  had  various  opportunities  of  seeing  good 
and  famous  paintings,  and  his  genius  has  here  enabled  him  to 
form  a  conception  of  art  which,  in  clearness  and  definiteness, 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  own  inmost  nature.  If  Shakespeare's  love  of  painting 
found  no  encouragement  in  Stratford,  he  must,  at  all  events, 
have  subsequently  in  London  come  across  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  German  and  Netherland  schools  of  painting. 
The  English  themselves  had  not  yet  achieved  anything  worth 
mentioning  in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts,  and  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  country  was  purely  the  work  of  the 

^  K5nig,  Shakespeare  und  Dante,  in  the  Shakeapeare-Jahrbuch,  vii.  199  ff. 
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foreigners  who  had  settled  in  London.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIII.,  Holbein  had  considerably  promoted  the  taste 
and  the  deyelopment  of  art  in  England,  and  had  painted  a 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  still  adorn  the  pictare 
galleries  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  of  the  guild-halls. 
We  have  already,  on  p.  148,  spoken  of  Holbein's  paintings  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  Steele  Yard  and  of  those  in  the  Barber- 
Sargeons'  Hall,  and  shown  that  Shakespeare  had  here  and 
elsewhere  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  this  artist.  Even  better  known  were  the  works  of 
those  Dutch  portrait-painters  who  resided  in  London  and  who 
were  more  especially  patronized  by  .the  aristocracy.  A  Datch- 
man  named  Gnillem  Straete  was  Court  portrait-painter  to 
Edward  VI.,  and  towards  1677  Comelis  Ketteller  and  Peter 
Gilbart,  and,  later  again.  Van  Somer  and  Adam  Willaerts 
are  mentioned  as  painters  in  London.^  A  catalogue  from 
the  year  1613  gives  a  list  of  the  pictures  and  objects  of 
art  in  the  royal  palaces  (with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Hampton  Court)  ;  this  catalogue  we  owe  to  Prince  Johann 
Ernst  of  Saze- Weimar,  the  founder  of  the  famoas  Frucht^ 
hringende  GeseHschaft,  who  visited  London  in  that  year.' 
The  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  portraits,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  inferred,  none  are  Italian  pictures.  Two  paint- 
ings which  the  Prince  of  Weimar  saw  at  Whitehall  claim 
our  special  attention,  for  one  represents  Julius  Caasar  ("  also 
small — a  fine  picture  ")  and  another  Lucrece  ("  very  artisti- 
cally painted  ")  ;  the  latter  Hentzer  had  spoken  of  as  early  as 
1598,  and  it  must  certainly  have  been  a  celebrated  and  impor- 
tant work,  although  no  reference  is  made  as  to  who  painted 
i  it.  Hentzer  describes  it  as  "  a  Grecian  bride  in  her  nuptial 
habit."  Is  it  too  bold  an  hypothesis  to  assume  that  Shake- 
speare had  seen  and  admired  this  picture  ?  And  may  it  not 
possibly  have  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  poem  (1594)  ? 
No  less  suggestive  to  the  poet  must  have  been  the  ''  tapestries 
with  Roman  histories  worked  on  them,"  which  the  Prince  of 
Weimar  mentions  as  existing  at  Theobalds;^  for  does  he  not 
himself,  in  "  Cymbeline  "  (ii.  4),  give  us  the  description  of  an 
imaginary  piece  of  tapestry  of  this  kind,  upon  which  the 
meeting  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  is  depicted  with  marvellous 

^  Rye,  England  at  seen  by  Foreigners,  ia\i,  205,  281. 
»  Ibid,,  pp.  157-164.  «  Airf.,  p.  167. 
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fidelity  ?  Howeyer»  the  most  important  of  the  then  existing 
royal  palaces,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  was  nndonbtedly 
that  called  Nonesuch,  near  Cheam  in  Surrey,  which  was  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  travellers.^  It  had  been  bailt  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  in  all  probability  by  the  Italian 
painter  and  architect  Antonio  Poto  del  Nnnziato,  who  resided 
in  London  for  twenty  years;  at  all  events,  Yasari  says  of 
him  that  he  bailt  the  King  of  England's  principal  palace. 
When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  the  mansion  of  None- 
such had  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Arundel,  a  great 
patron  of  art,  and  the  building  was  completed  and  decorated 
by  him.  The  Queen  was  his  guest  there  for  five  days,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  the  mansion  and  gardens  that  she 
induced  Lord  Arundel's  son-in-law,  Lord  Lumley,  to  give 
her  Nonesach  in  exchange  for  another  estate.  At  a  later 
date  Charles  II.  presented  the  place  to  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and  created  her  Baroness  of  None- 
such ;  but  she  allowed  the  palace  and  gardens  to  fall  into  a 
melancholy  state  of  disrepair.^  According  to  this  it  may  be 
assumed  that  during  the  ninth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  palace  of  Nonesuch  was  at  its  prime,  and  that 
Shakespeare,  if  he  ever  visited  the  place,  must  have  received 
important  and  lasting  impressions  there.  In  &ct,  those  who 
oppose  the  hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  ever  visited  Italy, 
might  set  up  the  counter-hypothesis  that  Nonesuch  may  have 
suggested  and  matared  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  Portia's  garden. 
The  poet  would  there  have  seen  art  in  all  its  splendour 
amidst  beautiful  scenery,  a  sight  such  as  was,  perhaps,  no- 
where else  to  be  seen  in  the  England  of  those  days.  Exotic 
trees  and  flowers,  grottoes  and  fountains,  groves  and  avenues, 
and  the  richest  decorations  in  architecture  and  sculpture  about 

^  See  Th$  Gentleman^a  Magaeine,  August,  18S7  (an  aoooiiiit  by  J.  Ooogh 
Niools) ;  Rye,  1,0.^  p.  242  ff. 

'  Pepys,  who  viuted  Nonesuch  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1665,  gives  the 
following  account  of  it  (Diary ^  ed.  Alex.  Murray,  p.  301) :  To  Nonsuch,  to 
the  Exchequer,  hy  appointment,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  house  and  park  ; 
and  a  fine  place  it  nath  heretofore  been,  and  a  fine  prospect  about  the  house, 
A  great  vmk  of  an  elme  and  a  walnutt  set  one  after  another  in  order.  And 
all  the  house  on  the  outside  filled  with  figures  of  stories,  and  good  painting  of 
Buben^  or  HoU>en^s  doing.  And  one  great  thing  is,  thai  most  of  the  house  is 
covered,  I  mean,  the  posts  and  quarters  in  the  walls,  with  lead,  and  gilded,  I 
walked,  also,  in  the  ruined  garden.  See  also  Evelyn^s  Diary,  ed.  Wm.  J^rmy, 
January  3,  1666. 
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the  bnilding  itself,  and  in  the  galleries  and  chambers,  made 
the  mansion  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  perfect  creations 
of  the  Renaissance.  Of  the  plastic  representations  from  my- 
thology, of  which  there  existed  an  abundance,  traces  of  two 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  the  Metamorphosis  of 
ActaBon  which  stood  in  the  grove  (or  g^tto)  of  Diana,  and  a 
work  representing  the  goddess  herself;  the  former  Shake- 
speare describes  in  '*  Titus  Andronicns  "  (ii.  3),^  and  the  latter 
is  referred  to  in  "  Cymbeline  "  (ii.  4),  where  the  chimney-piece 
is  described  as  decorated  with  a  sculptured  relief  represent- 
ing Diana  bathing.  The  palace  of  Nonesuch  was  specially 
famous  for  its  decorations  in  relief,  and  Evelyn  in  his  "  Diary  *' 
states  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  these  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  distinguished  Italian  artist. 

The  question  whether  Shakespeare  ever  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  Italian  painters — of  which  pictures,  as 
has  been  proved,  no  originals  or  copies  existed  in  England 
at  the  time — and  how  he  can  have  formed  his  excellent 
judgment  respecting  Giulio  Romano,  are  points  that  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  my  '*  Essays  on  Shakespeare,"  in 
connection  with  the  hypothesis  whether  Shakespeare  ever 
visited  Italy.  And  whether  this  hypothesis  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  this  much  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  Shakespeare's  works,  that  his  appreciation  and  judgment 
of  paintings  must  have  been  encouraged  and  developed  by 
repeated  and  attentive  contemplation  of  good  pictures.  How 
otherwise  would  he  have  be^  able  to  describe  paintings  in 
the  striking  manner  he  has  done,  whether  the  pictures  really 
existed  or  not  ?  The  description  of  the  great  painting  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  Troy  in  '^Lucrece  '*  (lines  1366-1443) 
is  masterly,  in  spite  of  some  strange  bits,  as  in  line  1383  f . 
And  Shakespeare  by  no  means  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
standard  by  which  he  judges  the  worth  of  a  picture ;  he  de- 
mands from  it  intelUgibleness  above  all  things — it  must  itself 
explain  its  own  meaning — and  be  true  to  nature.'  This  is, 
moreover,  the  reason  why  the  poet  sets  so  much  veJue  on  Giulio 
Romano's  works.  Shakespeare  has  said  again  and  again  that 
the  artist  must  learn  from  nature,  must  try  to  find  out  her 

^  See  also  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  and  iK.  2. 
*  See  Cymbdincy  ii.  4 ;  Timon  of  Athens^  i.  1  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
ail.  2 ;  7^  Winter's  TaHe,  t.  1 ;  7%0  Tdming  of  the  Shrew,  Induction. 
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mysterious  ways,  mast  ^*  master  "  and  "  snrpass  "  them.  In 
'*  Timon  of  Athens  **  (i.  1)  it  is  said  of  a  painting : — 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Nay,  Timon  himself  goes  so  far  as  to  place  the  truth  of  a 
picture,  in  a  certain  sense,  above  the  truth  of  human  nature ; 
the  latter,  he  says,  shows  a  treacherous  exterior,  whereas  the 
former  does  not  sirive  or  wish  to  be  more  or  different  to  what 
it  actually  is.     He  says  : — 

Fainting  is  welcome, 
The  painting  is  almost  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man*s  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  these  pencilled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out. 

In  the  Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  the  truth 
to  nature  in  the  pictures  described  is  praised  in  the  most 
eloquent  words.     The  poet  says : — 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  nid. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind  .... 

Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 

Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds, 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

In  speaking  of  Portia's  portrait  also,  the  artist  is  caUed  a 
"demi-god''  for  coming  *'so  near  creation."  It  is  obvious 
that  this  realistic  conception  of  the  painter's  art  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  poet's  conception  of  music  as  a  secular  art, 
and  as  a  relaxation  after  the  day's  work  and  study.  Of  paint- 
ings on  ecclesiastical  or  religious  subjects  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  in  Shakespeare,  any  more  than  there  is  of  religious 
or  church  music,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  who  regards  truth  to 
nature  and  sensuous  fulness  of  life  as  the  highest  aim  of  art  can- 
not possibly  havef  ormed  a  high  opinion  of  paintings  on  religions 
subjects  or  the  representation  of  saints.  He  who  jndges  Ginlio 
Homano  as  correctly  as  Shakespeare  does  must  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  Raphael,  his  master,  and  of  the  chief  works  of 
the  religious  pictorial  art  of  Italy ;  it  can  only  be  said  that  he 
intentionally  ignored  their  existence  because,  in  his  poetic 
delineation  of  life,  there  was  no  suitable  or  appropriate  place 
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for  them.  What  we  have  already  said  in  reference  to  Shake- 
speare's relation  to  music  most  be  repeated  here :  those  who 
would  wish  to  make  Shakespeare  out  an  orthodox  Christian 
should  well  consider  his  conception  of  art ;  it  positiyelj  con- 
tradicts any  such  supposition. 

Shakespeare  accordingly  in  eyery  direction  proves  himself 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  varied  and  sound  culture — a 
man  gifted  with  a  rare  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  a  marvel- 
lous memory,  and,  above  all  things,  with  an  unparalleled 
faculty  of  observation,  and  with  the  power  of  turning  it  to 
account;  in  fact,  a  man  who,  with  the  keenest  penetration 
and  insight,  surveyed  the  whole  realm  of  mental  as  well  as  of 
material  life.  Nothing  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  from  the 
subtlest  stir  of  a  healthy  or  diseased  mind,  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  transactions  in  domestic  afEairs;  nay,  his  know- 
ledge and  conception  of  the  various  states  of  the  human 
mind  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  that  it  is  only 
as  a  result  of  the  most  recent  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject by  professional  men,  that  Shakespeare's  full  worth  in 
this  respect  has  been  properly  estimated.  Without  having 
been  a  student  of  or  an  inquirer  into  any  special  subject,  he 
has  invariably  and  with  a  truly  poetic  spirit  made  use  of  his 
positive  knowledge  and  his  observations  only  in  order  to  pro- 
vide his  dramatic  representations  of  life  with  ever  new  features 
and  colours,  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
his  dramatic  representations  come  nearer  to  actual  life  in 
nnfathomable  depth  and  manysidedness  than  any  other  deli- 
neations drawn  by  the  hand  of  man.  "  Shakespeare,"  says 
Ooethe,^  "  has  identified  himself  with  the  Spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse; he  penetrates  it  as  the  Spirit  itself  does;  to  both 
nothing  is  unrevealed."  To  this  remark  we  must  add,  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  a  high  deg^e  of  positive  culture 
was  indispensable,  and  we  should  have  to  grant  that  the  poet 
possessed  this  positive  culture  a  prioriy  were  it  not  that  it  can 
be  proved,  so  to  say,  by  the  dissecting  knife  of  criticism,  that 
he  acquired  it  a  posteriori.  In  oneness  of  purpose,  in  the 
intimate  blending  of  an  all-embracing  culture  and  the  highest 
form  of  poetical  imagination,  Shakespeare  stands  absolutely 
nnapproached.  Nowhere  is  there  a  superfluity  of  anything, 
everything  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  whole ;  and  when 

'  Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende,  L 
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it  IB  considered  that  these  two  factors  could  not  fail  to  resolve 
themselves  into  immntable  and  sablime  moral  excellence,  ive 
cannot  but  recognize  in  Shakespeare's  works  stractnres  ol 
the  truest  and  purest  form  of  humanitj,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 


Ghaptib  VII. 

SHAKESPBABE'S  CHARACTER.    HIS  CONCEPTION 

OP  HUMAN  NATURE. 

NO  great  poet  has  ever  made  it  so  difficult  for  posterity  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  trustworthy  idea  of  his  moral  nature 
and  his  conception  of  life  as  Shi^espeare,  and  yet  this  is 
exactly  the  point  respecting  which  every  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare's  genius  would,  above  all  things,  like  to  have  reliable 
information,  with  as  many  and  as  full  particulars  as  possible. 
Our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  relation  to  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  his  wife  and  children,  to  his  friends 
and  fellow- men  in  general,  is  so  extremely  meagre  that  only 
disconnected  and  uncertain  inferences  can  be  formed.  And 
the  idea  we  obtain  of  his  moral  nature  from  his  works  is  as 
little  satisfactory,  for,  according  to  Schiller's  well-known 
words,  "  Shakespeare  (like  all  true  poets)  stands  behind  his 
work  like  the  Deity  behind  the  organization  of  the  universe, 
he  is  the  work  and  the  work  is  he."  Hence  in  this  case 
again  we  can  proceed  only  with  the  aid  of  combinations  and 
hypotheses,  and  everything  must  depend  upon  the  founda- 
tion and  internal  truth  of  these  hypotheses  being  as  incontro- 
vertible as  possible. 

An  actual  handle  is  offered  us  in  the  first  place  by  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  poet  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  opinion  they  formed  of  him,  in  so  far  as  this  information  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  epithets  used  in  connection  with 
Shakespeare's  name  by  his  contemporaries  are  gentle,  worthy, 
helovedy  &ndfriendh/ ;  and,  indeed,  the  sobriquet  G^tle  Shake' 
8p€are,  in  particular,  has  become  the  standing  designation  for 
him,  in  the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
Judicious  Hooker,   &c.      All   the  various  testimonies   speak 

*  Shakedpeare,  by  Thomas  De  Qainoey,  Edinburgh,  1864,  p.  59. 
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unanimoasly  in  praise  of  Shakespeare,  and  chief  among  these 
testimonies  is  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  spite  of  his  unques- 
tionable jealousy  of  Shakespeare — and  of  the  disputes  to  which 
it  gave  rise — could  not  but  admit  in  the  end  that  "  I  loved  the 
many  and  do  honour  his  memory ,  07i  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any,''^   The  indirect  attacks  upon  Shakespeare  by  Greene  and 
Nash,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  are  entirely  cancelled  by 
Chettle*s  subsequent  and  honourable  declaration  that  he  with- 
drew the  charges,  and  this  is  all  the  more  important  as  it  harmo- 
nizes perfectly  with  what  we  otherwise  know  or  can  infer  of 
Shakespeare;  and  Nash's  condemnation  of  Grreene's  pamphlet, 
especially,  agrees  absolutely  with  Chettle's  statement.    Shake- 
speare, as  Chettle  assures  us  from  his  own  experience,  was  in 
**  his  demeanour  7w  lesse  civill  than  exele7it  in  the  qualitie  he  pro- 
fesses.**    Accordingly,   Shakespeare  no   doubt   met   G-reene's 
attacks  upon  him  (which  Chettle  published)  with  the  tact  of 
good  breeding  and  of  a  true  gentleman,  with  the  supreme 
composure  and  dignity  of  a  great  mind.     Shakespeare  stood 
high  above  ordinary  quibblings  and  petty  animosities;    his 
spirit  remained  unruffled,  like  the  moon  barked  at  by  a  dog, 
as   the   faiiy  tale   puts  it.     And   the  fact  that  the   poet's 
"  honesty  and  wprighteousness  of  dealing "  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, is  all  the  more  significant  as — owing  to  Shakespeare's 
undoubted   endeavours   to  acquire  wealth   and  property — it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  he  at  times  fell  into  temptation. 
If,  therefore,  we  assume  the  poet's  conduct  to  have  been 
noble  and   estimable,   and   perhaps    self-conscious,  our  con- 
ception  of   his   character  is   confirmed   by  the  fact  that — 
in  contradistinction  from  many  of  his   contemporaries — he 
was   not  a   flatterer.      He  never    pushed   himself  into   the 
favour  of  the  Court  or  of  the  aristocracy,  although  he  came 
into  contact  with  both  circles.     The  fact  of  his  having  dedi- 
cated his  poems  ("Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "Lucrece")  to 
a  noble  patron  cannot  be  called  an  act  of  flattery,  for  it  was 
a  custom,  and,  indeed,  a  necessity  of  the  age.     Ben  Jonson 
has   dedicated  every  single  one  of  his   dramas   to  a   noble 
patron,  whereas  ShsJcespeare  has  done  no  such  thing.     If  the 
Sonnets  addressed  to  the  young  friend — no  matter  whether 
this  friend  were  Lord  Southampton  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
— could  be  regarded  as  an  absolutely  autobiographical  con- 

^  See  above,  p.  154. 
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f ession,  then  indeed  it  wonld  be  hard  to  absolve  the  poet  from 
contemptible  flattery ;  bat  this  is  a  point  that  will  be  fnllj 
entered  into  immediately.  In  his  dramas,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  only  a  few  passages  that  can  be  regarded  as  compli- 
mentary speeches  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and 
these  are  distinguished  not  merely  by  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  poetic  beauty,  but  are  far  from  equalling  what 
both  monarchs  must  have  expected,  if  their  inordinate  and 
contemptible  vanity  were  to  be  satisfied.  Ben  Jonson  acted 
very  differently ;  he  was  at  all  times  ready  not  only  to  fulfil 
the  barefaced  demands  made  by  the  Court  circle  with  regard 
to  flattery,  but  was,  if  possible,  bent  upon  exceeding  the 
demands  made,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  poet-laureate 
and  granted  a  pension.  Even  in  this  respect  Jonson  was  a 
direct  contrast  to  Shakespeare,  who  in  "Twelfth  Night" 
(iii.  1)  makes  a  noteworthy  remark,  and  one  which  we  may 
surely  assume  to  be  a  sentiment  of  his  own : — 

'Twaa  neyer  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment 

Shakespeare's  complimentary  speeches  addressed  to  Elizabeth 
in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  "Henry  VI.,"  and  in 
**  Henry  YIII.,"  as  well  as  those  addressed  to  King  James  in 
**  Henry  VIII."  and  in  "  Macbeth,"  are  certainly  anything 
but  base  flattery,  and  the  blessing  which  Mrs.  Quickly  at  the 
end  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " — in  speaking  for 
the  elves — calls  down  upon  Windsor  Castle,  cannot  be  termed 
flattery.  In  my  "Essays  on  Shakespeare"  (p.  50)  I  have 
pointed  out  that  probably  the  passage  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  (Oberon's  vision)  was  meant  by  the  poet  to 
obtain  the  royal  favour  for  the  Earl  of  Essex.  As  regards 
the  praise  which  in  **  Henry  VI."  is  lavished  upon  the  future 
King  Henry  VII.  (Queen  Elizabeth's  direct  ancestor) — as 
oppQsed  to  Richard  III.' — the  poet  merely  followed  his  autho- 
rity (Holinshed)  word  for  word,  and  was  the  more  inclined 
to  do  this  because,  for  reasons  connected  with  dramatic 
composition,  he  had  to  represent  the  first  Tudor  faultless  as  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  villain  Richard.     The  remark  which  Dr. 

^  The  passage  in  question  occurs  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III,  (iv.  6),  where 
the  King  blesses  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond  : — 

Come  hUkeTy  England^ 8  hope  !    If  secret  powers 
Suggest  hut  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts y 
This  'pretty  lad  toill  prove  onr  country's  blisSy  &c. 
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Johnson  made  concerning  this  passage,  vis.,  "that  Shake- 
speare knew  his  tracle,"  is,  therefore,  of  absolutely  no  Talne. 
The  closing  scene  in  '*  Henry  YIII."  might  seem  more  donbt- 
fnl  in  this  respect,  for,  as  is  weU  known,  the  poet  there  casts 
a  halo  of  glory  aronnd  both  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James.  However,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  doubtful, 
nay,  altogether  improbable,  that  the  play  was  performed 
during  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  com* 
pliment  to  James  attached  to  it  was  very  probably  not  written 
by  Shakespeare,  but  by  some  person  who  remodelled  the  play/ 
Besides,  whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  he  groards  himaelf 
against  the  possibility  of  any  accusation  of  flattery  by  the 
exceptio  veritatU;  Cranmer*s  speech  begins  with  the  woi^s : — 

Let  me  speak,  eir, 
For  heaven  now  bide  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  'em  true. 

The  whitewashing  of  Banquo's  character,  in  "  Macbeth,''  is  in 
so  far  complimentary  to  James,  as  Banquo  was  an  ancestor  of 
his.  Even  Upton  drew  attention  to  the  hbct  that,  according 
to  the  Scotch  chroniclers,  Banquo  had  as  much  a  hand  in 
Duncan's  murder  as  Macbeth,  but  admits  that  Shakespeare, 
by  giving  a  different  version  of  the  case,  not  only  obtained  a 
compliment  for  James,  but  also  a  variety  and  an  appropriate 
contrast  in  the  characters  of  his  drama.  Another  compliment 
to  James  is  found  in  the  cures  miraculously  effected  by 
Malcolm  (iv.  3),  who,  according  to  the  poet's  words,  bequeaths 
''the  healing  benediction"  to  the  succeeding  royalty.^  The 
poet's  own  incredulous  position  towards  this  superstition 
(which  lasted  up  to  the  days  of  G^rge  I.)  seems  to  be  clearly 
indicated  by  the  words  "  His  spoken,** 

How  little  all  this  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  flattery,  as 
understood  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  may  be  gathered  with  but 
little  trouble  by  contrasting  the  passages  in  question  with,  for 
instance,  the  account  given  in  the  so-called  "  Prinoelie  Plea- 
sures." But  even  though  we  take  the  quoted  passages  lite* 
rally  as  they  are,  without  any  hypothetical  interpretation, 
surely  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  accuse  a  writer  of  flatteiy* 
merely  on  account  of  these  few  passages,  or  declare  him  a 
<' tufthunter "  because  of  them.     If  such  had  been  Shake- 


^  See  my  Essays  on  Shakespeare^  pp.  184  and  191. 
'  See  above,  p.  196. 
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Bpeaie's  character,  there  would  assnredlj  have  been  no  need 
to  request  him  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  death — and  more- 
over in  vain — to  write  something  in  honour  of  her  memory, 
of  her,  who  is  said  to  have  distinguished  him  by  her  favoar. 
Shakespeare  did  not  upon  this,  or  any  other  occasion,  raise 
his  voice  in  commemoration  either  of  joyful  or  of  mournful 
events  in  the  royal  household,^  except  in  the  one  case  of 
"  Henry  VIII.,"  which  drama  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  tribute  to  Elizabeth  and  her  royal 
parents.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  Shakespeare 
never  wrote  any  "  Commendatory  Verses  '*  whatsoever, 
and  this  perhaps  is  a  misfortune  to  his  biographer  or  the 
literaiy  historian,  for  if  Shakespeare  had  lavished  encomiums 
on  his  brother  poets,  they  would  assuredly  have  made 
him  ample  return,  and  we  might  thus  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  fuller  biographical  material.  The  only  one  who  is 
praised  by  Shakespeare,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  is  Spenser, 
who  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  sonnets  of  '*  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  "  in  the  words : — 

Whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 

But,  as  was  said  on  p.  139,  this  sonnet  was  probably  not 
written  by  Shakespeare ;  and  even  though  it  should  be  his, 
the  praise  is  all  the  more  free  from  objection  as  it  was  not 
published  till  after  Spenser's  death. 

It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  pride,  rather  than  flattery, 
was  a  characteristic  feature  in  Shakespeare ;  for,  however 
unconscious  he  may  have  been  of  his  own  poetic  gifts,  still  he 
cannot  have  been  unconscious  of  his  intellectual  superiority, 
and  this  consciousness  must  have  raised  him  above  his  com- 
panions in  rank,  and  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  aristo- 
cracy. That  Shakespeare's  lament  of  the  lowness  of  his  social 
position  (in  Sonnet  111)  is  not  a  mere  fancy,  but  an  involun- 
tary autobiographical  sigh,  can  scarcely  be  denied  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition  is  supported  by  the  poet's 
father  having  applied  for  the  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms,  doubtless 
at  the  son's  instigation.  It  was  undeniably  the  poet's  wish 
and  endeavour,  not  merely  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  but  to  be 
one  in  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word.     His  aim 

^  Hunter,  New  UlusiraiionSf  ii.  105. 
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was  independence ;  to  become  a  gentleman  of  property  and 

position  was  the  main  object  he  had  in  view.     On  the  other 

hand,  it  is  a  veiy  remeurkable  fact  that  his  ambition  to  rank 

among  the  upper  classes  was  not  based  npon  his   literary 

achievements,  but  solely  upon  the  wealth  he  had  acquired. 

With  regard  to  his  literary  work,  Shakespeare  throughoat 

life  was  absolutely  unassuming  and  modest,  and  herein  again 

he  shows  a  striking  resemblance  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.     For 

Scott,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  of  the  aristocracy,  was  no 

flatterer;  and  he,  too,  based  his  claim  to  be  accounted  one  of 

them,  not  upon  his  works  (most  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 

he  denied  to  be  his),  but  upon  his  landed  possessions;  the 

knowledge  of  his  aristocratic  descent  certainly  iufluenced  him 

in  this,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have 

been  a^ected  bv    somewhat   similar  feelings   owing  to  his 

mother's  family.      Bttt  both  poets  knew  that  descent  alone 

did  not  make  the  gentleman  ;  in  *'  The  Winter's  Tale  "  (i.  2) 

Shakespeare  says : — 

As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  thereto 
Clerk-like  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle. 

If  we  appeal  to  Shakespeare's  works  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  his  moral  nature,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  first  place  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Sonnets,  the 
interpretation  of  which  most  intimately  affects  the  question 
of  Shakespeare's  character.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  and  espe- 
cially of  English  commentators,  the  Sonnets  are  purely  auto- 
biographical material  or  an  autobiographical  confession  ;  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth"  has  even  ventured  to  maintain  that  **  with 
this  key  Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart."  In  Grermauy,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  conviction  has  recently  been  gaining  ground,  de- 
veloped more  especially  by  Delius  and  Gildemeister,  that  his  Son- 
nets are  entirely  the  productions  of  a  free,  poetic  imagination.' 

^  Shakespeare's  supposed  aristocratic  notions  are  discussed  by  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Shakespeare  a  Tory  and  a  Gentleman,  in  his  Essays  and  Margin 
nalia  (London,  1862) ;  also  in  A  Gentleman  according  to  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Temple  Bar  Magazine,  April,  1868. 

'  On  Shakespear^s  Knowledge,  etc. 

'  Delius,  Xfeber  Shakespear^s  Sonette^  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrhueh,  i. 
18-56;  Shakespeare's  Sonette,  translated  by  O.  Gildemeister,  Leipsig,  1871. 
Hallam,  in  his  Introd,  Lit.  Eur,  (1854),  says  that  from  an  autobiographical 
point  of  view  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  had  never  been 
written. 
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• 

Gildemeister  lays  great  stress  upon  the  result  obtained  re- 
garding Shakespeare's  character  from  this  autobiographical 
theory;  for,  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  poet  must 
have  been  a  most  weak  and  irresolute  character,  a  man 
scarcely  to  be  respected  in  any  way.  This  same  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  by  T.  Kenny,*  even  before  Gildemeister, 
bat  with  this  difference,  that  Kenny  accepts  the  inference 
thus  obtained,  whereas  Gildemeister  emphatically  rejects 
it,  and  expresses  it  as  his  conviction  that  those  who  accept 
the  autobiographical  theory  are  led  ad  ahsurdum.  Accord- 
ing to  Kenny,  the  main  point  of  the  whole  controversy  is 
the  unworthy,  and  indeed  objectionable  kind  of  affection 
which  the  poet  exhibits  for  his  friend.  Kenny  maintains, 
"  The  greatest  imaginative  genius  the  world  has  ever  known, 
prostrates  himself  before  some  obscure  idol,  and  in  the  frenzy 
of  a  tremulous  devotion  renounces  his  self-respect  and  abdi- 
cates the  commonest  rights  of  humanity."  Kenny's  idea  is  that 
in  '*  creative  imagination,  as  in  all  creative  power,  there  is  a  femi- 
nine element,"  and  adds,  "it  is  through  a  yearning  tenderi^ess, 
through  an  unsatisfied  want,  through  a  vague  and  insatiable 
sensibility  that  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
mighty  forms  of  the  world  around  him .  We  (says  Kenny)  readily 
admit  that  in  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  this  restless  passion 
is  exhibited  in  a  peculiarly  exaggerated  and  unwelcome  form. 
But  its  very  extravagance  renders  it  the  more  unlikely  that  it 
was  chosen  without  any  personal  reference  as  a  theme  for 
detailed  and  elaborate  illustration."  Kenny  feels  convinced 
that  those  writers  who  regard  the  Sonnets  as  the  mere 
accidental  creations  of  a  perfectly  disengaged  fancy,  and  who 
cannot  adopt  his  conclusion,  are  led  to  an  opposite  view  from 
their  unwillingness  "  to  associate  with  their  profound  admira- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  genius,  those  manifestations  of  a  weak 
and  erring  emotional  and  moral  nature  which  nearly  every 
page  of  the  Sonnets  conveys.  We  (Kenny  says)  find  that 
the  Sonnets,  as  well  as  the  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  indicate 
throughout  precisely  the  same  imaginative  and  emotional 
tendencies;  all  are  filled  with  the  same  theme — with  love 
— unrequited,  ardent,  longing,  lingering,  agitating,  helplessly 
consuming  love.  They  deal,  too,  with  the  various  phases 
of    the  passion   with  an  extravagant  minuteness  of  detail ; 

^  Tke  Life  and  G§nius  of  Shakespeare,  London,  1864,  p.  79  ff. 
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thej  exhibit  throughoat  a  teeming,  anchecked,  more  or 
less  disordered  profusion  of  tbooght  and  imagery  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  Diffusion  is  their  most  striking  charao- 
teristic.'' 

Hence  in  Kenny's  opinion  the  Sonnets  are  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  "  extravagant  impressionability/'  whidi 
he  considers  a  fundamental  feature  of  Shakespeare's  character. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  Shakespeare's  un- 
paralleled faculty  of  transporting  himself  into  the  state  of 
mind  and  character  of  every  species  of  human  being,  that 
the  poet  cannot  have  possessed  a  firm  or  resolute  character 
of  his  own.  It  seems  strange  that  Kenny  did  not  extend  this 
judgment  to  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens,  in  so  far  as 
they,  of  all  British  authors  at  least,  have  created  or  described 
the  largest  number  of  characters  after  Shakespeare.  But  as 
we  possess  full  and  authentic  information  of  the  characters  of 
Scott  and  Dickens,  any  such  further  development  of  Kenny's 
idea  would  at  once  be  proved  untenable.  Kenny  ^  maintainB 
that  "  Shakespeare  had  no  firm,  commanding  originality  of 
character, — he  had  no  visible  and  striking  energy  of  pur- 
pose ; "  and  in  another  passage  says,  "  his  very  want  of  a 
firm,  distinctly-marked  individuality  enabled  him  the  more 
readily  to  restore  its  own  boundless  life  to  the  wonderful 
universe  beyond  him."  Kenny  thinks  that  in  the  same  way 
as  a  great  painter  or  musician  is  frequently  a  man  of  the  mort 
limited  intellectual  vision,  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  nukn 
who  had  no  greatness  to  exhibit  beyond  his  own  special 
branch  of  art.  He  further  states  that  "  all  the  work,  since 
the  world  began,  that  has  most  powerfully  contributed  to 
irradiate  the  forms  of  our  mortal  existence,  has  been  done 
by  men  who  passed  like  shadows  over  the  earth."  Kenny 
therefore  declares  that  Shakespeare  also  may  have  been  a 
comparatively  insignificant  person  apart  from  his  dramatic 
work,  and  that  he  too  may  have  glided  through  life  silently 
and  without  pretension,  and  that,  although  the  greatest  poet 
the  world  haa  ever  seen,  he  may  nevertheless  have  not  had 
either  a  great  or  an  eventful  life.  Kenny  supposes  this  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  could 
see  nothing  remarkable  in  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 

^  Kenny,  <.o.,  pp.  78  and  101. 
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of  his  position  in  regard  to   his  contemporaries,  and  of  his 
oharacter. 

All  this,  at  first  sigtit,  seems  perfectly  intelligible  and  even 
plausible,  bat  various  arguments  speak  emphatically  against 
any  such  supposition.     In  the  first  place,  Kenny's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sonnets  cannot  be  accepted  without  fuller  inquiry 
into  particulars,  for  he  has  not  judged  them  at  all  from  Shake- 
speare's intellectual  surroundings,  nor  from  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  his  day.     For,  in  the  same  way  as  Shakespeare 
brought  the  English  drama  to  its  fullest  development,  the 
English  sonnet  in  his  hands  was  brought  to  its  climax,  and 
surpassed  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by  his  predecessors 
in  this  respect.*     All  the  characteristic  features  of  English 
sonnet-poetry  are  brought  to  their  fullest  development  in  him, 
indeed,  are  so  fully  developed  that,  it  may  be  said,  one  step 
further — in  either  case — and  the  Shakespearean  sonnet  as  well 
as  the  Shakespearean  drama  would  be  caricatures.     Now  the 
most  essential  characteristic  of  sonnet-poetry  is  the  excessive 
praise  bestowed  upon  love  and  friendship,  and  the  substance 
of  this  species  of  poetiy  is  no  less  conventional  than  its  form  ; 
we  have  in  German  literature  an  analogous  case  in  Platen's 
sonnets,  which   exhibit  the  same   kind   of  excessive  praise 
of  friendship,  and  which  H.  Heine  interprets  in  such  a  dis- 
graceful manner  in  his  "  Beisebilder."     Nash^  says  :  "  Som- 
times  (because  Love   commonly  wears   the  liuerie  of  wit) 
bee  [viz.  the  upstart]  will  be  an  Inamorato  Poeta,  and  sonnet 
a  whole  quire  of  paper  in  praise  of  Ladie  Manibetter,  his 
jelow-faced  mistress,  and  wear  a  feather  of  her  rainbeaten 
fanne  for  a  favour,  like  a  fore- horse."  That  this  extravagance 
of  language  in  love-sonnets  was  even  surpassed  by  the  extra- 
vagant language  employed  in  praise  of  friendship,  has  been 
pointed  out,  more  especially  by  Henry  Brown,  by  a  list  of 
striking  quotations.^      Friendship,  on  account  of  its  being 
considered  an  absolutely  moral  connection,   was   placed  far 
above  love,  which  was  considered  to  be  partially  a  physical 
connection ;  friendship  was  not  only  regarded  as  a  connection, 
but  a  marriage.    "  Friendships,"  says  Jeremiah  Taylor,*  "  are 

^  See  above,  p.  329. 

^  Fierce  PennileaSy  ed.   Collier,  p.  17.      See  also  Biron's  remarks  on 
sonnet^poetry  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

*  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved,  London,  1870. 

*  Measures  of  Friendship, 
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marriages  of  the  soul,  and  of  fortunes,  and   interests  and 
counsels."    A  precisely  similar  passage  occurs  in  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  '* :  *'  When  men  have  contracted  friendship,  and 
espoused  their  souls  and  minds  to  one  another,  there  arises  a 
new  relation  between  them,  for  in  this  close  and  new  relation 
men  give  each  other  a  property  in  themselves."     In  Allot's 
"  Wit's  Commonwealth  "    (1598),  ifc  is  said  :  "  The  love  of 
men  and  women  is  a  thing  common  and  of  course,  but  the 
friendship  of  man  to  man  infinite  and  immortal/'     In  Meres' 
"  Wit's   Commonwealth,"    we  read  :  "  Friendship   ought  to 
resemble  the  love  between  man  and  wife,  that  is,  two  bodies 
made  one   will   and  affection."      Edwards,   in   his  comedy 
**  Damon  and  Pithias,"  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  enthu- 
siastic eulogy  on  friendship,  says  that  a  man  does  more  for 
his  friend  than  for  his  wife,  and  considers  this  as  it  should  be. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  not  mere 
accident  that  Edwards  does  not  introduce  any  female  character 
into  his  play ;  everything  turns  upon  friendship — true  and 
false  friendship.     He,  too,  repeats  that  friends  ''in  two  bodies 
have  but  one  heart,"  and  that  true  and  virtuous  friendship 
"  is  the  greatest  gift  that  God  can  give  to  man."    Even  Bacon, 
the  experienced  man  of  the  world,  has,  from  his  sober  point 
of  view,  written  an  essay  "  Of  Friendship,"  that  may  almost  be 
called  extravagant,  and   Dryden,  in  comparing  Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher,  refers  to  them  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
excellency  of  that  Poet  (viz.  Shakespeare)  was  in  the  more 
manly  passions ;    Fletcher  in  the   softer :    Shakespear  writ 
better  betwixt  man   and  man;  Fletcher,  between  man  and 
woman  ;  consequently,  the  one  describ'd  friendship  better ; 
the  other  love :  yet  Shakespear  taught  Fletcher  to  write  love ; 
and  Juliet,  and  Desdemona,  are   Originals.     'Tis  true,  the 
Scholar  had  the  softer  soul ;  but  the  Master  had  the  kinder. 
Friendship  is  both  a  virtue,  and  a  Passion  essentially ;  love  is 
a  passion  only  in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a  virtue  but  by  Acci- 
dent: good  nature  makes  Friendship;  but  effeminacy  Love."' 
Richard  Bamefield  in  1595  wrote  a  poem  consisting  of  twenty 
sonnets,  called  "  The  Affectionate  Shepherd,"  which  (in  imi- 
tation of  Virgil's  Second  Eclogue)  describes  the  love  of  a 
shepherd  for  a  beautiful  boy,  in  Arcadian  simplicity.     This 
poem  was  Bamefield's  first  poetic  production ;  it  ran  through 

^  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Oressida ;  or^  Truth  found  too  kUe,  by  John 
Dryden  (1679).— See  Ingleby,  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  374  f. 
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several  editions,  and  speedily  became  verj  widely  known. 
Delius  has  very  jnstly  pointed  out  the  similarity  in  the  subjects 
of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  and  Daniel  was  Shakespeare's  immediate 
predecessor  in  sonnet-poetry. 

These  indications  and  comparisons  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  the  current  of  thought  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  was  not 
80  much  the  poet's  own  and  exclusive  property,  as  the  sub- 
stance and  leading  idea  in  the  general  current  of  thought  of 
his  day.  Strange  and  objectionable  as  the  *'  master-misk^ss  " 
of  the  Sonnets  (20,  105,  and  116)  may  appear  to  us  nowa- 
days, it  cannot  cause  surprise  to  find  Shakespeare  moving 
within  the  range  of  these  ideas ;  indeed,  the  reverse  only 
could  seem  strange.  In  his  dramas  friendship  is  also  placed 
unusually  high,^  and  is  described  as  a  nobler  and  purer  form 
of  love ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  thought  that  Shake- 
speare— ^having  himself  been  shipwrecked  in  love,  and  bearing 
the  burden  of  an  unhappy  marriage — may  have  been  driven 
to  seek,  in  friendship,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  conjugal 
happiness,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  sentimental  ideas  prevailing  at  the  time.  At  all  events, 
the  poet  shows  a  great  leaning  towards  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
friendship.  What  glowing  warmth  and  devotion  is  exhibited 
in  the  friendship  between  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  between 
Hamlet  and  Horatio,  between  Lear  and  Kent,  and  between 
Antonio  and  Sebastian!  Portia  expresses  her  ideas  of  the 
''  godlike  amity,"  of  which  Lorenzo  thinks  her  capable,  in  the 
following  words : — 

For  in  companions 
That  do  oonyerse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  lore, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit. 

The  Countess  of  Rousillon,  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well " 
(i.  1),  in  giving  advice  to  her  son  on  entering  his  career  in 
life,  says : — 

Keep  thy  fHend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key. 

Hamlet  assures  his  friend  that  he  wears  him  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  and  Polonius  says  to  Laertes,  that : — 

^  See  Delius,  Dfe  Freundschqft  in  Shakespeare's  DramaSy  in  the  Shakeepeare' 
Jahrlmcht  xix.  19-41. 
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Those  friends  thou  hut,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thj  soul  with  huope  of  steeL 

Bvt — to   return   to    the    Sonnets — what   determines   oar 
judgment  of  the  case  is,  that  the  whole  storj  of  the  friendship, 
eyen  the  seduction  of  the  beloyed  lady  hj  the  friend,  and  the 
subsequent  reconciliation  of  the  friends,  is  met  with  in  Lilly's 
"  Euphues  "  (The  Anatomy  of  Wit),  and  that  it  is  ridiculed 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  ^'  Bartholomew  Fair  "  (y.  3),  by  means 
of  the  puppet-show,  entitled  "  The  ancient  modem  history  cf 
Hero  and  Leander,  otherwise  called  the  Touchstone  of  true  love^ 
udth  as  true  a  trial  of  friendship  between  Damon  and  Pythias^ 
two  faithful  friends  o*  the  Bankside."     Damon  and  F^hias 
haye  each  trifled  with  each  other's  ladyloye  {"  I  say  between 
you,  you  haye  both  but  one  drab  "),  namely,  Heix>  of  Fish 
Street,   for   whose   sake   Leander    means    to    swim    across 
the  Thames ;  they  abuse  each  other  pretty  yehemently,  then 
speedily  become  reconciled,  remain  the  best  of  friends  as 
before,  and  finally  appear  with  the  '*  Dunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon  *' 
as   a  sign  of  their  unclouded,   truly  conjugal  unanimity.^ 
Besides,  from  Jonson's  Gonyersations  with  Drummond,'  we 
know  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  sonnet- writing  :  ^'  he 
cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  yerses  to  sonnets ;  which  he 
said  were  like  that  Tirrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too 
short  were  racked,  others  too  long  cut  short."     Those  critics 
who  will  not  admit  that  Jonson  sneered  at  Shakespeare,  have 
a  difficult  point  to  deal  with  here,  unless,  like  Gifford,  they 
pass  over  the  puppet-show  in  silence.     It  might  be  said  that 
the  passage  was   coined  for  Lilly,   but  what    spectator   in 
watching  a  performance  of  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  would  be 
likely  to  think  of  the  "  Euphues,"  which  was  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  not  of  the  Sonnets,  that  had  appeared  only 
fiye  years  previously.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  conflict  between 
friendship  and  love,  the  infidelity  of  a  friend  in  the  field  of 
love,  had  been  a  much  disputed  and  favourite  theme  in  those 
days — as  it  were,  a  dialectic  or  poetic  problem  which  everyone 
was  eager  to  solve,  somewhat  as  the  Troubadours  were  giyen 
the  subtle  theme  to  work  out  in  the  Proyen9al  (or  north- 
French  P)  oourts  of  love.     Shakespeare  not  only  returns  to  the 
theme  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  (ii.  1),  but  has  given 
a  variation  of  the  same  subject  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 

^  See  above,  p.  18R.  ^  Edited  by  Laing,  p.  4. 
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Verona."  That  the  poet  cannot  by  any  means  have  regarded 
treachery  to  friendship  in  a  light  manner  is  shown  in 
**  Hamlet,"  where  Bosencrantz  and  G-nildenstern  come  to  an 
untimely  end  because  of  their  being  traitors  to  their  youthful 
friendship  with  Hamlet. 

From  this  point  of  view,  accordingly,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  portion  of  the  sonnets,  at 
least,  had  an  autobiographical  significance;  and  this  again 
olearly  shows  how  careful  we  need  be  in  judging  of  the  other 
Sonnets.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sonnets,  like  Gk)ethe*s  Auto- 
biography, are  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  truth — fiction,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  originally  the  main  part — ^and 
that  the  Sonnets  eyery  now  and  again  give  expression  to 
some  outward  and  inward  experience,  to  states  of  mind  that 
the  poet  had  himself  passed  through.  Poets  are  known  to  be 
fond  of  making  confessions  suh  rosa,  as  Goethe  says ;  still  it 
will  always  prove  a  vain  endeavour  to  separate  the  autobio- 
graphical substance,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  By  way 
of  example  merely,  we  may  mention  the  poet's  lament  at  the 
lowness  of  his  social  position  (in  Sonnets  29  and  111),  and 
at  the  consciousness  of  his  age  (in  Sonnet  73).  And  may  it 
not  be  that  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  dark  lady,  owed 
their  origin  to  some  prosaic  incident  ?  Who  can  say  P  But, 
in  any  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeeure's  nature 
was  one  of  an  impulsive  and  strongly  developed  sensuousness, 
such  as  is  peculiar  to  most  great  geniuses,  and  he  must  un- 
doubtedly have  had  his  love-afbhirs  in  London.  Still  the 
sonnets  in  question  may  have  been  mere  poetical  conceits 
with  which  Shakespeare  amused  himself  and  his  friends ;  and, 
indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  may  not  have  written  other 
sonnets,  at  the  request  of  friends,  not  to  say  upon  com- 
mission. It  is  evident  from  various  passages  (especially 
from  '*  A  Lover's  Complaint  ")  that  tokens  of  afEection  were 
generally  accompanied  by  a  sonnet ;  nothing  is  more  likely, 
therefore,  than  that  the  givers  of  presents,  who — ^like  ELamlet 
•—could  no(  put  their  love-sighs  into  rhyme,  should  have 
obtained  the  services  of  someone  who  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Muses.^    May  not  Shakespeare — ^if  we  may  be 

^  That  such  sonnets  were  written  upon  oommission  is  proved,  among 
others,  from  7%e  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (ii.  1) ;  Dekker,  Tke  Honest 
Where,  Part  II.,  iii.  1  (Middleton,  ed.  Dyce,  iii.  170) ;  Marston,  The  Insatiate 
Countess,  It.  {Worksy  ed.  Halliwell,  iii.  162) ;  Drayton,  Sonnet  31. 
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allowed  the  expresBion — have  shaken  many  a  sonnet  oat  of 
his  sleeve,  and  given  it  away  P  May  not  his  sonnets — among 
a  large  circle  of  persons — have  been  regarded  as  articles  de 
luxe,  to  possess  which  was  considered  a  sign  of  belonging  to 
good  society  ?  At  all  events,  Meres*  well-known  allasion  to 
Shakespeare's  ^'  sngred  sonnets  '*  awakens  conjectures  of  this 
sort.  Bnt  whatever  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  have  been, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to 
any  attempt  made  to  form  an  idea  of  Shakespeare's  dispo- 
sition from  the  Sonnets,  and  least  of  all  can  they  serve  as 
a  foundation,  or  as  evidence  for  the  delineation  of  the  poet's 
character. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Sonnets  that 
Kenny  is  mistaken,  but  also  in  denying  that  Shakespeare  pos- 
sessed any  "  visible  and  striking  energy  of  purpose.'*  Amid  the 
obscurity  which  enshrouds  Shakespeare's  life,  and  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  will  always  enshroud  it,  one  bright  point  is  dis- 
tinctly apparent,  viz.,  that  the  poet   was   pressing  forward 
unremittingly  towards  one  fixed  purpose,  and  attained  it  by 
caution,  energy,  and  perseverance.     That  this  purpose  should 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  that  idealism  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  conceive  as  inseparable  from  a  great  poet,  and,  in  fact, 
of  an  absolutely  mundane  character,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  when  the  point  in  question  is  merely  whether  we 
consider  the  poet  as  possessing  a  conscious  purpose  in  life 
and  the  requisite  force  of  will  and  strength  of  character  to 
attain  his  object.   Kenny  has  discussed  this  point  without  being 
aware  of  the  contradiction  he  himself  gets  into ;  for  he  does  not 
in  any  way  deny  that  Shakespeare  eminently  understood  how  to 
acquire  money,  and  that  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  business — 
indeed,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  poet's  life  with  certainty, 
it  is  this.     It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nation or  criticism  of  this  trait  in  his  character,  and  we  merely 
wish  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare's  main  object  in  life,  his 
obvious  and  strenuous  effort  to  attain  it,  directly  oppcees 
the  supposition  of  the  feminine  submissiveness,  sickly  sen- 
timentality, and  the  hesitating  weakness  which  Kenny  infers 
— from  the  Sonnets — to  have  been  the  principal  features  of 
his  character. 

Kenny's  mistake  is  evident  from  a  third  point,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all,  in  so  far  as  it  is  aimed  at 
the  very  essence  of  Shakespeare's  mental  life.     There  can  be 
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no  doabt  that  the  inferences  touchingthe  poet's  character  which 
are  drawn  from  his  works,  are,  in  a  very  great  measore,  unsafe  ; 
still  we  learn  from  these  works  on  all  sides  that  the  anthor  must 
have  wrestled  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  hnman  nature  and  of 
human  life,  and  that  he  was  able  to  comprehend  and  to  solve 
them,  so  far  as  they  can  be  comprehended  and  solved  by  the 
human  mind.     We  find  even  that  this  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare's was  by  no  means  exclusively  the  result  of  intuition  or 
inspiration,  but  that  he  had  honestly  worked  to  obtain  it,  that 
he  had  acquired  his  positive  knowledge  simply  by  the  most 
searching  observation  and  unremitting  self-culture.     In  this 
respect,  the  poet's  art,  and  above  all  the  art  of  the  dramatic 
poet,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  musician  and  painter, 
with  whom  Kenny  compares  poets ;  in  the  case  of  the  musician 
and   painter,   positive   knowledge  and  independent  thought 
play  but  a  very  subordinate  part.     Shakespeare,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thousand-souled — fivpiovovg — as  Coleridge  calls  him, 
thought  out  and  himself  lived  through  all  the  varied  emotions 
which  move  the  human  heart  and  mind ;  and  that  this  incessant 
mental  work,  this  all-embracing  inward  experience,  induced 
anything  but  a  cheerful  or  light-hearted  state  of  mind,  of  this 
we  have  unequivocal  testimony  in  his  own  works.     In  fact, 
these  experiences  cast  a  gloom  over  him,  and  he  no  doubt  had 
many  a  hard  year  to  live  through,  and  inward  struggles  to 
contend  with;    this   has  been  convincingly  pointed  out  by 
Gervinus  more  especially.  What  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  profound,  embittered  seriousness  and  the  majestic  weight 
of  thought  in  Shakespeare's  later  tragedies,  compared  with  the 
buoyancy  and  joyousness  exhibited  in  the  dramas  of  his  youthful 
days,  and  what  a  period  of  increasing  depth  of  thought  lies 
between  them !     He  who  has  felt  the  transitoriness  of  earthly 
things,  who  has  brooded  over  life  and  destiny,  in  the  way  the 
author  of  "  Hamlet "  and  of  "  The  Tempest "  must  have  done, 
cannot  possibly  have  been  a  superficial,  irresolute,  and  waver- 
ing character,  or  have  passed  over  the  surface  of  life  lightly, 
as  Kenny  maintains.  Kenny  has,  in  fact,  not  grasped  the  matter 
in  the  right  spirit;  for  Shakespeare  was,  in  truth,  modest, 
or,  correctly  speaking,  upright  and  unpretentious.     Being  a 
declared  enemy  of  every  species  of  arrogance,  conceit,  and 
vanity,  he  would  never  have  tolerated  any  such  failings  in  him- 
self.    This  unassuming  demeanour  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  inheritance  of   all  great    minds,  whereas  arrogance,   as 
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a  rolOy  is  characteristic  of  a  inind  of  the  second  or 
third  rank.  In  this  respect,  again,  Shakespeare  shows  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  Robert 
Chambers  ^  says :  "  along  with  the  most  perfect  upright- 
ness of  conduct,  he  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  He  was  invariably  gracious  and  kind, 
and  it  was  impossible  ever  to  detect  in  his  conTersaiioii  a 
symptom  of  his  grounding  the  slightest  title  to  consideration 
upon  his  litei^try  fame,  or  of  his  even  being  conscions  of  it. 
Of  all  men  living,  the  most  modest,  as  likewise  the  greatest 
and  most  virtuous,  was  Sir  W.  Scott/'  The  application  of 
this  judgment  to  Shakespeare  could  not  be  opposed  on 
any  one  point,  unless  it  were  those  passages  in  the  Sonnets 
where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  immortality  of  his  poems  and 
wishes  his  eulogized  friend  the  same  immortal  fame.  These 
expressions,  however,  are  so  directly  contradicted  by  the  poet's 
well-known  observations  on  the  transitoriness  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  by  his  treatment  of  his  own  works,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  describing  the  passages  referred  to  as  the 
customary  substance  and  the  conventional  style  of  language 
of  sonnet-poetry.  Had  Shakespeare  meant  the  remark  to  be 
taken  seriously,  he  would  surely,  and  above  all  things,  have 
attended  to  the  printing  of  his  Sonnets,  in  place  of  distributing 
them  in  MS.  ;  no  legal  consideration  would  have  prevented 
his  doing  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  publication  of  his  dramatic 
works.  Yet,  very  far  from  making  any  attempt  to  have  his 
Sonnets  published,  Shakespeare  seems  rather  to  have  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ;  at  all  events  the  praise  which  is 
bestowed  in  the  dedication  upon  Mr.  W.  H.  as  *'  the  onlie 
begetter,"  contains  an  indirect  reproach  of  this  kind  against 
Shakespeare.  However,  the  poet  in  his  Sonnets  also  speaks 
with  indifference  of  fame,  criticism,  and  adulation,  and  the 
words  in  Sonnet  112  may  perhaps  more  justly  be  regarded  as 
an  outpouring  of  his  own  personal  conviction,  than  the 
above-quoted  remarks  on  immortality.  In  Sonnet  112  he 
says: — 

Id  80  profoand  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  roioes,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  Batterer  stopped  are. 

We  find  ourselves  even  less  able  to  follow  Kenny's  inter- 

1  lAft  of  Seott  (1S71),  p.  106. 
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pretation  of  Shakespeare's  character,  when — ^in  oar  endeayonr 
to  uxiTaYel  the  poet's  ideas  of  life  and  natnre — ^we  tarn  to  his 
dramatic  works  for  information.  This  is  an  endeavoor  that 
has  already  freqaentlj  been  made,  and  has  invariably  led  to 
different  conclnsions,  so  that  Ooethe's  words : — 

For  after  all  each  reader 
Finds  in  the  Book  only  a  reflection  of  himself, 

may  very  properly  be  applied  here.  Bat  nevertheless  we  have, 
nay,  are  obliged  to  retnm  to  the  snbject  again  and  again,  for  it 
mast  necessarily  happen  that  fresh  traits  are  discovered — 
traits  that  may  become  generally  accepted  as  trae — and  thas, 
in  the  end,  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  delineation  of 
character  that  can  claim  to  be  in  some  degree  reliable,  at  all 
events,  in  outline.  And  even  thongh  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
trath  shoald  be  withheld  from  as,  still  the  desire  for  truth  is 
deeply  implanted  in  our  natures,  and  the  desire  is  both  a 
necessity  and  a  blessing.  And  although  we  may  here  again 
have  merely  a  variation  of  Goethe's  words  : — 


What  you  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages  call, 
Is  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  yuu  all 
Wherein  the  Ages  are  reflected,^ 


this  reflex  of  one  generation  after  another  in  the  imperishable 
mirror  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  has  its  full  justification,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  serves  as  a  standard  for  measuring  the  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  calture  of  these  generations. 

At  the  head  of  all  these  investigations  natorally  stands 
Shakespeare's  relation  to  Religion  and  to  the  Charch.  English 
as  well  as  German  commentators  have  repeatedly  examined 
Shakespeare's  plays  with  a  view  to  their  religious  character,' 
and  it  has  been  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  Shakespeare 
like  all  other  English  poets  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  and  that  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view — as  is 
admitted  on  all  sides — the  poet  has  invariably  made  appro- 
priate and  characteristic  use  of  it.  That  the  Bible  shoald 
have  thas  been  made  use  of  by  a  secular,  and  above  all  by  a 
dramatic  poet,  is  an  insarmoantable  objection  to  a  great  many 


^  Goethe's  Fatuty  translated  by  Bajard  Taylor  (scene  1). 
*  See  aboTe,  p.  386. 
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Englishmen,  so  mach  so  that  Bowdler  has  even  oatstripped 
King  James's  famous  decree  that  all  oaths  and  references  to 
God*s  name  he  stmck  out  of  Shakespeare's  works,  for  in  his 
Family  edition  of  the  poet's  works  Bowdler  has  eliminated 
every  reference  to  the  Bible  as  a  profanation/  How  far  this 
principle  is  carried  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  Second  Part 
of  "  King  Henry  IV."  (iii.  2),  where  Justice  Shallow  says: 
"Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  all  shall 
die;"  now  the  Folio  omits  the  word  "  as  the  Psalmist  says," 
and  Bowdler  follows  the  Folio,  thus  showing  that  he  considers 
the  reference  to  be  objectionable  for  his  Family  edition.  Such 
a  proceeding  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  outcome  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  prejudice.  That  Bowdler  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  view  of  the  case  is  proved,  not  only  by  the 
numerous  editions  of  his  "  Family  Shakespeare,"  but  also  by 
the  opinions  and  remarks  made  by  many  other  commentators 
and  literary  historians.  Clifford  speaks  of  his  idolized  Jonson 
as  a  brilliant  example  to  Shakespeare  in  this  respect ;  '*  Shake- 
speare," he  says,  "  is  in  truth  the  coryphaeus  of  profanation."^ 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  the  whole  Puritanical  mediocrity,  up 
to  our  own  day,  has  exalted  Milton  at  Shakespeare's  expense, 
in  doing  which,  naturally,  the  obscenities  in  Shakespeare  are 
made  the  most  striking  evidence  of  his  total  moral  depravity, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  people  who  consider  Shakespeare  not 
"  decent  reading  "  for  a  Christian.  The  book  which  perhaps 
goes  furthest  upon  these  lines  is  one  written  by  W.  J.  Birch, 
a  work  of  unparalleled  worthlessness  and  prejudice.*  The 
author  does  nothing  but  run  through  the  various  plays,  and 
any  passages  referring  to  the  point  in  question,  even  the  most 
innocent  ones,  are  forced  on  to  the  Procrustes'  bed  of  his 
one  and  exclusive  idea,  that  Shakespeare  was  an  atheist,  a 
blasphemer,  and  a  despiser  of  all  religions,  like  Montaigne 
and  Bacon,  whose  writings  Shakespeare  must  have  studied 
and  highly  valued.  Birch  does  not  distinguish  in  the  slightest 
degree  between  what  Shakespeare's  personages  have  and  are 
obliged  to  say  in  accordance  wiiii  their  characters,  and  what 

^  Of  course  all  ribald  and  immoral  passages  are  likewise  struck  oat 
Bowdler  has  also  published  a  Family  Gibbon,  with  the  careful  0mi»8i<m  of 
all  PoMogee  of  an  Irreligious  or  Immoral  Tendency, 

^  Gifftird,  The  Works  of  B.  Jonsony  London,  1853  (Moxon),  p.  Iv. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakespeare  (London, 
1848). 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  poet's  own  personal  views ;  indeed, 
Birch's  "  Inqniry  "  is  neither  consistent  nor  ezhaostive  in  any 
VTAj.  Every  word  uttered  by  the  poet's  dramatic  personages, 
whether  by  a  clown  like  Dogbeiry,  or  by  a  wretch  like 
lago,  is  put  down  to  the  poet's  account.  Portia,  who  is 
eulogized  by  Yon  Hebler  as  a  model  Christian  lady,^  Birch 
declares  to  be  no  Christian  at  all ;  he  sees  nothing  in  her  but 
*'  profane  leviiy."  And  Birch,  moreover,  makes  such  false 
quotations  that  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  author's  honesty. 
For  instahce,  he  makes  Shakespeare  say  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "the  religious,  the  lunatic,  and  the  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compact,"  in  place  of  "  the  lover,  the 
lunatic,"  &c.  Birch  further  considers  that  Sonnet  74  con- 
tains a  denial  of  the  Redemption,  and  the  famous  epitaph, 
"  Qood  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear  "  (which  is  clearly  not 
Shakespeare's  at  all),  he  regards  as  a  frivolous  jest.  Birch 
does  not  say  anything  directly  against  Shakespeare's  morality, 
he  merely  asks  in  TartufFe's  fashion :  "  Is  there  nothing  in 
the  works  of  this  celebrated  man  to  justify  the  suspicion  of 
inunorality  P  ''  He  gives  no  answer  to  the  question  himself, 
but  every  reader  must  feel  that  the  answer  he  had  in  his 
mind  was,  "  Yes,  there  is."  Those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him,  or  think  difFerently,  are,  from  his  point  of  view,  ipso 
facto  immoral  good-for-nothings,  if  not  veritable  wretches ; 
this  is  so  common  a  method  of  criticism  that  it  cannot  cause 
Burprise. 

However,  there  are,  even  among  the  clergy,  men  of  clearer 
thought  who  do  not  share  these  narrow  views.  Chief  among 
these  stands  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who,  in  his  intelligent  and  careful  work,  expressly  defends  the 
poet  against  Bowdler's  assertions,  and  indeed,  compared  with 
Bowdler's  work.  Bishop  Wordsworth's  may  be  said  to  have  ren- 
dered little  less  than  a  courageous  and  meritorious  service.  It 
is  characteristic,  however,  that  even  this  liberal-minded  eccle- 
siastic should  have  found  it  necessary,  in  his  preface,  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  high  and  venerated  authorities  for  the  circum- 
stance that  his  name — that  of  a  Bishop ! — is  found  on  the 
title-page  of  a  work  on  Shakespeare.  Wordsworth  had,  in 
fact,  originally  intended  to  publish  his  work  anonymously, 
but  eventually  submitted  to  the  wish  of  his  publishers.     He 

^  My  Essays  an  Shakespeare,  p.  104. 
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consoles  himself,  therefore,  with  a  remark  of  Dr.  John  Sharp 
(1644-1714),  who  on  one  occasion  said,  ''The  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  haye  made  me  Archbishop  of  York,"  and  with 
St.  Chiysostom,  whose  favourite  author  was  Aristophanes. 
From  the  same  garland  of  qaotations,  from  which  Birch 
could  draw  nothing  but  sceptical  and  atheistical  poison, 
Wordsworth  gathers  the  episcopal  honey  of  Bible-Christiamiy. 
He  proves  not  only  that  Shakespeare  had  a  rare  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  (which  scarcely  needed  proving),  but  also  ihst 
he  never  degenerates  into  profanity ;  that,  in  iaat,  his  re- 
ferences to  the  Bible  are  invariably  highly  poetic,  eidiibiting 
deep  earnestness  and  true  reverence.  Shakespeare's  subor- 
dinate characters,  his  "fools"  and  ''madmen" — as  the  Bishop 
points  out  to  his  own  and  to  his  readers'  satisfaction — do  not 
indeed  always  refer  to  Holy  Scripture  with  that  reverence 
which  is  expected  in  our  day ;  stiU,  many  of  their  immodest 
jests,  the  Bishop  thinks,  were  certainly  not  written  by  the 
poet,  but  were  introduced  into  the  text  by  the  actors.  The 
Bishop  supports  this  statement  upon  Dr.  Farmer's  unfounded 
supposition  that  the  French  obscenities  in  the  last  scene  of 
*'  Henry  Y."  were  the  work  of  some  other  hand.*  The  con- 
clusion to  which  Bishop  Wordsworth  oomes,  after  discussing 
the  various  passages,  will  probably  be  accepted  only  by  those 
who  are  specifically  of  the  same  mind  as  himself.  He  thinks, 
namely,  that — ^apart  from  those  authors  who  have  written  on 
religion  or  theology — no  other  English  author  shows  himself 
to  have  been  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  or  to 
have  made  use  of  it  to  the  same  extent  as  Shakespeare.  This 
phenomenon,  says  the  Bishop,  may  be  looked  at  from  several 
points  of  view,  but  that  he  views  it  only  in  its  connection 
with  the  undoubted  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  universally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  English  writers.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  not  only  subscribes  to  Charles  Lamb's '  words, 
that "  Shakespeare,  in  his  divine  mind  and  manners,  surpassed 
not  only  the  great  men  his  contemporaries,  but  all  mankind," 
but  goes  even  a  stop  further  by  maintaining  that  it  is  **  those 
only  who  have  disputed  the  superior  merit  and  excellency  of 
our  poet,  who  have  denied  the  value  and  the  authority  of  Hdj 
Scriptures.   The  disparagement  of  such  judges,  and  especially 

*  See  above,  p.  376. 

^  SpeeimeM  of  English  Dramatic  PoeU,  i.  71  (Pre&ce). 
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of  Voltaire  and  David  Hume,*'  be  says,  "  is  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  tbe  otherwise  nnanimons  panegyric  with  wliich 
Shakespeare  has  been  hononred."  It  is  only  an  ecclesiaBiic, 
howeyer,  who  could  discover  any  mysterious  causal  connec- 
tion in  this  coincidence,  and  it  is  not  even  altogether  correct. 

Those  of  the  German  clergy  who  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  have  come  to  a  different,  and  in  some  measure 
to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  and,  in  fact,  their  decision  is  even 
less  to  tiie  point  than  that  of  their  English  brethren.  For, 
while  the  highest  excellence  which  tbe  English  have  attributed 
to  Shakespeare  is  his  Bible-Christianity — though  many  are 
inclined  to  deny  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  at  all  * — the 
Grerman  clergy  fancy  they  find  in  him  a  reflex  of  their  own 
rigorous  confeseionalism  ;  they  find  that  Shakespeare — to  use 
an  expression  of  Ebrard's^ — "is  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
positive  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  Faith."  To  all  of 
these  ecclesiastical  commentators,  EngUsh  as  well  as  German, 
ihe  actor  Quin  might  have  addressed  the  same  angry  words 
which  were  provoked  in  him  upon  hearing  that  Bishop  War- 
burton  was  about  to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works :  "  I  wish  he  would  stick  to  his  own  Bible  and  leave 
ns  ours  !  " 

When  unaffected  by  theological  prejudice,  the  case  assumes 
the  following  form.  Bible  and  Christianity  have  for  cen- 
turies been  an  indissoluble  part  of  our  civilization,  an  inse- 
parable mental  and  ethical  element  in  our  culture ;  like  leaven 
they  have  permeated  the  whole  system  of  our  outward  and 
ittward  life,  our  State  institutions,  our  educational  establish- 
ments, our  literature,  and  our  art.  This  is  an  historical  fact, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it.  Anyone,  therefore,  who 
undertakes  to  depict  human  nature — who,  in  fact,  like  Shake- 
speare, wishes  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  the  century — cannot 
avoid  exhibiting  its  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Bible 

^  See  8kake9peare,  was  he  a  Christian?  By  a  Cosmopolite.  London, 
1S62. 

'  Betraehtungen  uher  die  religiose  Bedeutung  Shakespean^s.  Heidelberg, 
1858  y  Aug.  Schwatzkopff,  Shakespeare  in  seiner  Bedeutungfur  die  Kirehe 
unserer  Tags  dagesteUt,  Halle,  1865 ;  Mor.  Petri,  Zw  Eit^filhrvng  Shake- 
sfeanr^s  in  die  citristliche  Familie,  Eine  Gabe  sunachsifitT  Frauen  und  Jung- 
frauen^  Hannover,  1868 ;  Das  Verhaltniss  Shakespeare's  sum  Christenthvm, 
Dr.  Aug.  Ebrard,  Erlaneen,  1870.  This  riew  also  finds  a  representa- 
tive in  Yon  Friessen,  Bos  Such :  Shakspere  vcn  Gervinus.  Ein  Wort  uher 
dasselbe,  Leipsig,  1869. 
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in  all  its  various  phases,  the  religions  fanatic  as  well  as  the 
devil  who  "  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.*'  ^  Henoe  the 
use  which  Shakespeare,  like  all  other  poets,  has  made  of  i^e 
Bible,  is  shown  not  only  to  be  justified  but  necessary.  How 
could  a  TartufPe  or  a  Richard  III.  be  depicted  according  to 
Bowdler's  principles,  when  in  his  famous  monologue  (i.  3) 
Richard  describes  himself  in  the  words  : — 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  viUainj 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  deTil. 

Shakespeare's  position  towards  revealed  religion  is  in  keeping 
with  his  whole  character,  and,  in  the  first  place,  is  dramatioo- 
objective,  as  Scott's  is  epico-objective,  which  is  again  a  point 
of  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  poets  ;  ^  both 
have  represented  the  relation  between  nature  and  religion 
altogether  from  an  objective  point  of  view — their  reproduc- 
tion of  nature  and  human  life  would  otherwise  show  an  essen- 
tial gap.  Both  poets,  accordingly,  are  treated  in  the  same 
derogatory  manner  by  theological  narrow-mindedness  and 
prejudice,  inasmuch  as  the  poet's  objectivity  is  perfectly  un- 
intelligible to  them,  and  much  less  can  they  adopt  his  point 
of  view. 

Shakespeare,  however,  not  only  recognized  Christianity  to 
Ire  a  factor  in  the  human  world  he  wished  to  represent,  bnt 
it  was  to  himself  personally  an  element  of  culture  from  which 
he  could  as  little  free  himself  entirely  as  anyone  else,  even 
though  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  For  even  those  who  reject 
so-called  revelation,  and  trace  the  historical  and  dogmatical 
elements  of  revealed  religion  back  to  mythology,  to  them  also 
may  be  applied  Horace's  Words  (Ep.  I.  ii.  69)  : — 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  reoens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu. 

The  poetic  garb  of  Christianity  exercises  such  a  powerful  and 
lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  the  full* 
grown  man,  and  more  especially  the  poet,  cannot  entirely  free 
himself  from  its  influence.  The  poet,  and  above  all  the  dra- 
matic poet,  moves  within  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Christian 

'   Th$  Merehani  qf  Vmicef  i.  3. 

'^  See  Sir  W.  Scott,  by  Richard  H.  Hatton  (Lond.,  1878),  p.  126  ff. 
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conceptions,  ideas,  and  figures  of  speech,  and  it  is  impossible 
in  every  single  case  to  point  ont  with  certainty  how  far  the 
poet  is  actually  imbued  with  its  snbstance,  or  how  far  the 
thoughts,  hopes,  feelings,  and  convictions  expressed  in  his 
works  are  identical  with  his  own.  It  has,  moreover,  re- 
peatedly been  shown  that  nowhere  is  it  so  difficult  and  nnsafe 
to  point  to  any  such  conclusion  as  in  Shakespeare's  case,  for 
he  surpasses  all  other  writers  in  "desperate  objectivity." 
What  different  attitudes  Shakespeare  assumes  towards  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  phrases,  and  how  little  possible  it  is,  accord- 
ingly, to  form  any  reliable  inference  from  them  respecting  his 
own  religious  convictions,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  put  Christian,  or,  at  all  events,  Biblical 
expressions  in  the  mouths  of  his  heathen  personages,  as  for 
instance  in  "Julius  Ceesar"  (i.  2),  where  he  makes  Cassius 
say: — 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 

The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 

As  easily  as  a  king, 

or  when,  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Antony  exclaims  : — 

O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd  I 

Cleopatra  speaks  of  sin,  and  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  this 
word  may  be  based  upon  the  specifically  Christian  idea  of 
sin.*  It  is  precisely  the  same  when,  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  we  find  the  Jew  Shylock  referring  to  the  publicans 
of  the  New  Testament  ("  how  like  a  fcuwmng  publican  he 
looks**),  and  to  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesus  cast  the 
devils.  Shakespeare's  dramas,  in  fact,  present  a  mixture  of 
heathen  and  Christian  phrases,  and  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain that  he  has  given  or  intended  to  give  any  one  of  his  plays 
a  distinctly  heathen,  just  as  little  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
give  any  a  distinctly  Christian  character.  It  might,  indeed, 
Beem  as  if  in  "  King  John "  he  had  given  utterance  to  his 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  to  the  idea  of  divine  mercy,  and  elsewhere  to  other 

»  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13 : — 

I%eniii88in 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us. 
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of  the  prinoipal  dootrines  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  and  that 
he  has  thns  revealed  his  own  personal  convictions.  However, 
npon  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  this  proves  to  be  a 
mere  delusion.  When  Portia  discourses  upon  mercy  aa  the 
essence  of  true  religion,  she  does  not  allude  to  anjthing 
beyond  this  life ;  indeed,  she  seems  rather  to  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  sphere  of  mercy  belongs  to  our  eardilj 
life ;  ^  mercy  is  to  be  practised  by  men  towards  men,  and  the 
lovely  disconrser  maintains  it  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  as 
charity,  love  for  our  fellow-creatures,  gentleness,  and  8ympa> 
thetic  goodwill.  That  it  was  Shakespeare's  endeavour  to 
make  mercy  (which  he  thus  reverences  so  highly)  the  guiding 
star  of  his  own  life,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  epithet 
*'  gentle  "  generally  conferred  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries. 
And  he  must  surely  also  have  been  "  gentle  "  in  his  religiona 
life,  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  tolerance,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  he  is  scarcely  likely 
to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  vehement  hatred  of  the  Jews; 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  he  did  not  conform  to  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Church.'  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  silentlj 
passed  over  the  garden-scene  with  Jessica,  Lancelot,  and 
Lorenzo  (iii.  5),  and  yet  this  scene  gives  a  clearer  indication  of 
Shakespeare's  religious  tendency,  and  of  his  position  towards 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  than  the  whole  question  of  the  so- 
called  free  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  irreverent  jests  of  the 
clowns.  The  poet  frequently  returns  to  the  necessity  of — so  to 
say— -earthly  mercy ;  for  instance,  in  "  Hamlet "  (ii.  2),  but 
above  all  in  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  (ii.  2),  where  mercy  is 
again  shown  that  her  sphere  of  action  is  in  this  world,  with 
reference,  it  is  true,  to  divine  mercy  and  redemption : — 

All  the  soaU  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  Tantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  wonld  yoa  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  yon  as  you  are  r    O,  think  on  that ; 
And  merx^y  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

And  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  Edward  lY. 

*  The  same  idea  of  mercy  is  met  with  in  7^  PasHonate  Mortice 
(1593),  in  TeU-Trothes  New  Yeiures  Gift,  ed.  Fumivall  (for  the  New  Shak- 
spere  Society),  p.  103,  and  in  Dry  den,  J%e  Hind  and  the  Panther,  L 
259  ff. 

^  8ee  my  Exeays  on  Shakespeare,  p.  109  ff. 
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in  '*  King  Richard  III."  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  his  Bedeemor,  whom 
he  hopes  may  call  him  to  Him,  bat  whether  Edward  is 
ased  as  the  mouthpiece  for  the  poet's  own  inward  convic- 
tion, or  merely  as  an  historical  character,  it  is  impossible  to 

say.^ 

As  little  can  it  be  determined  what  was  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonal yiew  with  regard  to  immortality,  for  those  commenta- 
tors who  appeal — in  yindication  of  the  poet's  belief  in  immor- 
tality— ^to  the  hope  expressed  by  Lady  Constance  in  "  King 
John,"  will  have  to  account  for  Lear's  lament  over  Cordelia's 
corpse ;  and  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  a  great  actor  g^ve 
ntterance  to  Lear's  cry  of  anguish  in  the  word  ''  Never,"  five 
times  repeated,  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  depth  of  infinite 
grief  there  expressed,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  cry  of 
anguish  could  only  have  been  wrung  from  a  person  to  whom 
the  next  world  is,  at  most,  the  great  Perhaps.  In  explanation 
o£  this  contradiction,  it  might  be  said  that  Lady  Constance 
speaks  believingly,  like  a  woman,  and  Lear  unbelievingly,  like 
a  man.  The  fact  of  "  King  Lear  "  playing  in  ante-Christian 
times  does  not — according  to  what  has  been  said  above- 
offer  any  plausible  explanation  of  the  case,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  in  this  respect  whether  the 
poet's  personages  are  heathens  or  Christians.  What  strange 
anomalies  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in  Shakespeare,  is  proved 
by  the  following  circumstance.  No  poet  has  introduced  so 
many  persons  on  the  point  of  death  as  Shakespeare,  but,  of  all 
these,  it  is  only  the  heathens  Antony  and  Cleopatra  who 
allude  to  meeting  again  after  death,  and  Cleopatra,  more- 
over, in  doing  so  directly  contradicts  herself,  for  shortly 
before  her  death  she  speaks  in  praise  of  death  as  eternal 
sleep.^  And  even  at  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine  (in 
'^  Heniy  YIII."),  who  dies  like  a  saint  with  a  vision  of  heaven 
opening  to  receive  her,  there  is  no  word  of  a  meeting  beyond 
the  g^ve.  And  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare  is  any  hopeful 
or  comforting  prospect  offered  of  a  future  life,  and  in  the  out- 
bursts of  grief  over  the  beloved  dead,  nowhere  do  we  find  any 
of  the  Christian  forms  of  consolation ;  the  refrain  is  ever  that 

^  See  also  Macbeth,  It.  3  :— 

Angels  are  bright  still ,  though  the  briahieat  fell  : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grojce^ 
Yet  grace  must  siiil  look  so. 

^  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ir.  14,  and  t.  2.     See  above,  p.  190,  note  2. 
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death  is  our  inevitable  destiny,  a  fate  common  to  all.  Excessive 
grief  is  said  to  be 

A  fault  to  heftven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"  This  must  be  so." 

This  idea  is  expressed  not  only  by  King  Claadias  to  Hamlet^ 
but  even  more  emphatically  by  the  Conntess  of  Bonsillon  and 
Lafeu,  to  Helena,  without  either  one  or  other  of  them  trying  to 
console  the  orphans  with  a  prospect  of  a  meeting  in  another 
world,  which  might  at  least  have  been  expected  from  the  Coun- 
tess as  the  woman.  This  view,  however,  can  again  be  opposed 
by  the  lovely  description  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  which,  we 
are  told  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  we  shall  one  day  hear 
when  we  have  cast  aside  our  **  vesture  of  decay.*'  Still,  from 
an  examination  of  single  passages  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusion,  for,  as  already  proved  by  the  above 
quotations,  every  passage  can  be  contrasted  with  one  exactly 
its  reverse ;  and,  accordingly,  it  can  never  be  inferred  with 
certainty  where  the  poet  is  expressing  his  own  personal  con- 
viction and  where  merely  allowing  his  dramatic  personages 


eternal  jewel"  ("Macbeth,"  iii.  1,  68),  "my  80ul  Being  a 
thing  immortal,"  Ac.  ("  Hamlet,"  i.  4,  66),  prove  nothing  ^ 
whatever.     To  examine  all  the  passages  that  apply  to  the 
question  would  fill  a  book,  and  yet  lead  to  no  result ;  and  it 
is  surely  too  mechanical  a  proceeding  that  Gervinus  recom- 
mends, to  collect  all  the  maxims  in  Shakespeare^s  works,  and 
note  which  recur  the  most  frequently,  and  thus  obtain  the 
sum-total  of  the  poet's  ideas.     For,  can  all  these  maxims  be 
regarded  as  the  expressions  of  Shakespeare's  personal  convic- 
tions ?     His  works  might,  in  fact,  be  made  to  prove  anything, 
like  the  Bible,  and  with  some  degree  of  constraint  Shake- 
speare might — according  to  each   one's  pleasure — be  made 
out  an  orthodox  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  a  possibility  which 
most  clearly  proves  the  worthlessness  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
obtained  from  such  a  method.     We  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  look  round  for  a  different  and,  if  possible,  for  more  trast- 
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worthy  eyidence,  and  this  we  find  to   be  nothing  less  than 
Shakespeare's  objectivity. 

Shakespeare's  objectiyitj  is,  in  fact,  so  marvellous  and  un- 
paralleled, and  at  the  same  time  so  indispatable — even  as 
regards  religious  matters — that  it  is  one  of  the  few  points  in 
Shakespeare  controversy  on  which  all  commentators  and 
critics,  without  exception,  are  agreed/  Shakespeare  gives 
every  form  of  faith  and  every  expression  of  faith  its  due, 
virithout  showing  preference  for  the  one  or  the  other  form ; 
the  same  wind  and  the  same  sun  for  all  alike,  is  his  motto 
here  also.  His  supposed  preference  for  Catholicism — a  ques- 
tion which  has  repeatedly  been  discussed — in  no  way  contra- 
dicts the  poet's  almost  superhuman  justice  and  impartiality, 
as  will  be  shown  immediately.  This  unparalleled  objectivity 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  Shakespeare  had  he  been  a 
strictly  orthodox  follower  of  any  one  special  religious  body. 
Religious  credulity  and  objectivity  neutralize  each  other, 
owing  to  their  very  nature ;  the  former  must  inevitably  be 
narrow-minded  or  exclusive,  while  the  latter  is  completely  the 
reverse.  Shakespeare's  religious  objectivity,  and  we  may  add 
his  moral  objectivity  as  well,  prove  that  his  point  of  view  was 
above  all  Church  doctrines,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  Pro- 
testant as  from  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmas — in  other  words, 
his  point  of  view  was  humanity.  Had  he  been  imbued  with 
any  special  religious  faith  he  could  not  have  avoided  referring 
to  his  sentiments,  although  he  need  not  have  exactly  ex- 
pressed them  openly,  and  he  would  also  have  unconsciously 
applied  them  as  his  standard.  Goethe '  has  called  Shakespeare 
"  a  truly  pious  nature,"  who  "  cultivated  his  pure,  inward  nature 
without  r^ard  to  any  definite  religion."  With  this  remark 
we  cannot  but  cordially  agree.  Shakespeare  never  attacks 
anything  that  men  of  thought  and  feeling  held  to  be  great, 
sublime,  reverent,  or  sacred.  And  although  in  some  instances 
L  he  does  direct  the  point  of  his  wit  against  dogmatism,  still  he 
'  is  anything  but  a  blasphemer.  Shakespeare  finds  the  cen- 
tral point  of  religion  to  be  our  conscience,  the  fulfilment  of 
our  duty,  not  dogma ;  in  every  case  he  insists  upon  an  active 
life  in  the  service  of  morality  and  the  active  exercise  of  charity.' 

'   OutlineSy  i.  ti.  ff. 
'.  ^  Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende,  ii« 

L         '  Lovers  Labcw^e   Loeiy  i.   1;    Gervtnus,    Shakespeare    CommetUariee ; 
I      Konig  in  the  Shakeapeare-Jakrhiich^  ti.  290. 
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He  abhors  idleness,  lifeless  learning,  and  the  aboBe  of  the 
powers  bestowed  npon  as.  Gervinns  says  that  to  Shakespeare 
manly  honour  and  energy  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  at 
any  rate,  Shakespeare  knows  that  *^  the  web  of  our  life  is  of  a 
mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together/'  and  that  the  "  best  men 
are  moulded  out  of  faults."  ^  But  this  very  fact,  as  the  poet 
has  repeatedly  and  emphatically  stated,  enforces  upon  us  the 
duty  of  moral  purification,  by  curbing  our  passions,  and  by 
keeping  within  due  bounds  in  all  human  things;  against 
excess  the  poet  expresses  himself  eveiywhere  directly,  and 
even  more  so  indirectly,  and  repeatedly  demands  that  blood, 
t.e.,  passion  and  desire,  shall  be  curbed  by  judgment,  i.e.,  by 
reason.  Gervinns  very  justly  remarks  that  it  is  not  virtue  by 
habit,  but  on  principle,  not  virtue  by  instinct,  but  tested  by 
experience,  the  outcome  of  reason  and  strength  of  will,  that 
Shakespeare  values  most  highly.  .  Without  doubt,  the  poet 
learned  the  necessity  of  moral  purification  both  from  outward 
experience  as  well  as  from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  inmost 
heart,  and,  unless  we  are  misled  on  all  hands,  he  had  to 
undergo  this  purifying  process  himself.  True  repentance 
and  u  tenement,  Shakespeare  considers  a  new  lease  of 
life,  as  Hamlet  distinctly  tells  his  mother  in  the  closet- 
scene.  Whether  man  will  or  will  not  fulfil  the  moral  task 
required  of  him,  is  a  matter  for  himself  to  decide,  and  the 
only  power  that  will  help  him  towards  fulfilling  the  task  is 
his  own  conscience.  All  the  poet's  dramatic  personages  act 
of  their  own  free  will  and  choice ;  Shakespeare  is  no  ftitalist, 
and  in  every  instance  speaks  in  favour  of  free  will ;  according 
to  him,  not  only  is  each  one  of  us  the  maker  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual happiness  or  unhappiness  (as  he  was  of  his),  but  each 
one  of  us  is  wholly  responsible  for  our  own  actions ;  in  this  idea 
Christianity  and  Humanism  are  alike.  Schiller's  words  from 
"  Wallenstein  "  might  be  applied  to  Shakespeare's  idea — 

In  thine  own  breast  is  thy  destiny's  star. 

In  our  own  breasts  lie  our  determination  and  the  responsi- 
bility, our  reward  or  punishment,  our  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness. Nothing,  according  to  Shakespeare,  is  more  unreason- 
able and  foolish  than  to  make  the  stars  answerable  for  our  own 
wrong-doings,  "as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity."  There 
can  be  no  more  unequivocal  and  emphatic  declaration  on  this 

^  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ir.  3 ;  Meaaure/ar  Mmuure,  t.  1. 
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point  than  the  unanimons  expressions  of  the  two  wretches 
Edmund  and  lago ;  ^  and  Richard  III.  also,  says  he  is  a  villain, 
not  because  fate  has  made  him  one,  but  becaose  he  has  deter- 
mined to  be  one. 

Shakespeare  is  quite  logical  in  further  assuming  the  world 
itself  to  be  a  moral  organism,  in  which  the  single  individual 
is,  of  inner  necessity,  merely  a  part  of  the  whole.  No  one  has 
a  separate  existence,  but  exists  rather  throagh  and  for  the 
whole.  The  poet  does,  indeed,  in  hours  of  trouble,  doubt  our 
destiny ;  he  then  thinks  that  "  a  man's  life  is  no  more  than  to 

say  '  One ; ' "  man  is  but 

A  poor  player, 
That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.^ 

These  utterances  of  despair,  however,  come  from  the  lips  of 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  we  have  here  again  to  face  the 
problem  as  to  how  much  may  be  the  poet's  own  personal  and 
final  conviction.  Perhaps  we  approach  the  truth  more  nearly 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  only  through  the  organism  as 
a  whole,  that  the  individual  can  possibly  attain  the  moral  per- 
fection which  is  the  aim  of  all  life,  and  which  the  individual 
owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  organism  as  a  whole ;  and 
for  this  reason — in  accordance  with  the  Divine  command — ^no 
I  one  dare  set  a  limit  to  his  own  life.  This  is  not  only  said  by 
Hamlet,  but  is  also  emphasized  by  others  of  the  poet's  cha- 
racters. This  ethical  world-organism  exists  in  and  for  itself ; 
it  has  the  power  to  reward  and  to  punish  good  and  evil,  "  the 
world's  history  is  the  world's  own  judgment."  It  does  not 
require  any  fulfilment  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  in 
Shakespeare  nowhere  is  this  held  in  prospect.  The  poet  does 
indeed  in  '*  Hamlet "  (v.  2)  say,  "  the  readiness  is  all,"  and 
again  in  "  King  Lear  "  (v.  2),  "  the  ripeness  is  all ;  "  but  this 
is  said  of  oar  task  in  this  world,  a  task  that  had  to  be  fulfilled 
if  we  wish  to  be  able  to  look  death  calmly  in  the  face.  What 
is  to  come  after  death  is  not  known,  as  no  one  has  ever  yet 
returned  from  the  unkKown  land.  The  Beyond  is  and  remains 
an  eternal  mysteiy.  And  the  poet  is  perfectly  conscious  that 
it  is  impossible  to  &thom  the  supernatural.  Still  he  does 
not  allow  this  knowledge  to  lead  him  either  into  mysticism 

^  Hamlet,  y,  2,  and  Macbeth,  r.  5. 
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or  into  superstition,  but  calmly  confronts  these  supematnral 
mysteries;  and  this  is  certainly  another  proof  that  revealed 
religion  did  not  solve  the  mystery  for  him.  That  philosophy 
was  unable  to  explain  them  he  has  repeatedly  said,  and  this 
leads  one  to  conjecture  that  it  was  by  philosophy  and  not  by 
religion  that  he  expected  these  mysteries  to  be  solved ;  Hamlet 
says,  **  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  philosophy,"  and  Lafeu  (in  ''All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well '')  thinks  that  the  days  of  '*  miracles  are  past ;  and  we 
have'  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modem  and  familiar 
things  supernatural  and  causeless  ;  hence  is  it  that  we  make 
trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  know- 
ledge, when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear." 
This  unknown  fear,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  speculate  about 
further,  but  to  accept  it  as  something  inevitable.  Edgar  (in 
"  King  Lear,"  v.  2)  says  in  the  clearest  manner : — 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither. 

And  Prospero  (in  "  The  Tempest,"  iv.  1)  adds: — 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

That  is  to  say,  we  come  from  Nothing  and  return  to  Nothing.^ 
The  same  thought  is  met  with  again  in  "  Titus  Andronicus  " 
(i.  2),  where  Titus  in  front  of  the  sepulchre  says : — 

Here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

Hamlet  is,  indeed,  troubled  by  the  thought  that  dreams  m^y 
perchance  disturb  us  in  that  eternal  sleep ;  but  the  mystery  is 
beyond  him  and  he  lets  the  question  drop.  Accordingly,  as  all 
this  is  so  absolutely  uncertain,  Shakespeare  makes  man  fulfil 
his  destiny  in  this  world,  **  the  rest  is  silence." ' 

But  it  is  not  only  as  r^ai*ds  immortality  that  Shakespeare 
leaves  dogma  out  of  the  question,  he  does  so  also  with  regtacd  to 
things  in  general.  It  is  not  faith  but  knowledge  that  he  praisea 
as  the  highest  human  acquisition,  in  the  splendid  lines : — 

^  See,  De  Quincey,  Shakespeare  (Edin.,  1S64),  p.  66;  Green,  A  Short 
Historv  of  the  English  People  (1875),  p.  42S. 
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Ignorance  is  the  corse  of  Grod, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.^ 

Shakespeare  had  passed  from  revealed  religion  to  the  purest 
and  noblest  form  of  Hamanism,  and  is  a  Christian  poet  only 
in  so  far  as  trne  Christianity  and  true  Humanism  are  sjnonj- 
mous.  He  who  would  perceive  this  at  a  glance  need  onlj 
compare  Shakespeare  with  Milton,  Dante,  Calderon,  or  Klop- 
stock,  the  latter  are  poets  who  profess  revealed  religion, 
whereas  before  Shakespeare^s  day  revealed  religion  appeared 
an  historical  phenomenon,  and  Shakespeare,  with  his  world- 
embracing  insight,  viewed  it  in  all  its  different  forms  and 
phases.  In  fact,  Shakespeare — like  the  writers  of  the  classic 
age  in  German  literature — confesses  his  ideal  to  be  Humanism ; 
this  is  also  the  reason  why  all  the  difEerent  forms  of  faith  find 
themselves  mirrored  in  him  and  attest  his  moral  greatness, 
and  whj  even  the  most  narrow-minded  dogmatist  cannot  deny 
this  to  be  his  ideal.  We  find  this  also  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  German  classic  writers — Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe — 
felt  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  to  Shakespeare  ;  they  felt 
themselves,  in  this  respect  also,  to  be  his  nearest  intellectual 
kinsmen,  in  fact,  flesh  of  his  flesh. 

When  the  religions  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Shakespearean  age  is  carefully  studied,  it  becomes  distinctly 
evident  why  and  how  it  was  that  not  only  Shakespeare,  but 
the  better  portion  of  his  contemporaries,  had  to  turn  from  the 
dogmatic  conception  of  religion  and  to  adopt  the  ideal  of 
Humanism.  Church  and  religion  had  been  dragged  so  com- 
pletely into  the  whirl  of  politics  that  they  had  almost  lost 
their  independent  existence,  their  aim  and  purpose.  The 
Reformation  in  England  was  mainly  political  in  character, 
the  Puritans  first  gave  it  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  aspect, 
but  overshot  the  mark,  and  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme 
themselves.  The  Beformation  in  England  was  not  the  work 
of  the  people,  as  it  had  been  in  Germany,  but  was  a  State 
arrangement,  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  the  mere 
whim  of  an  unbridled  despot ;  it  did  not  arise  in  England,  as 
it  had  done  in  Germany,  from  the  national  conscience,  but 
from  the  political  views  of  a  dynasty.  Macaulay,  in  his  inge- 
nious Essay  on  "  Lord  Burleigh  and  His  Times,''  points  out 

^  In  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
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that  there  existed,  indeed,  a  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Protestant 
party — both  comparatively  small — ^bnt  adds  that  the  nation  at 
large  had  fallen  into  a  strange  and  heedless  mixtnre  of  the 
two  religions  systems,  like  those  Samaritan  settlers  spoken  of 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (chap,  xvii.),  who  feared  the  Lord 
and  yet  worshipped  idols.  The  mass  of  the  people  seemed  as 
ready  to  belong  to  the  Protestant  as  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 
How  otherwise  could  they  so  calmly  have  tolerated  the  retnm 
of  Catholicism  under  the  Bloody  Mary,  and  then  again  a  retnm 
to  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth?  These  abrupt  changes 
in  the  form  of  religion — ^which  were  not  supported  by  any 
movement  among  the  people  themselves — produced  a  feeling 
of  vacillation  and  unrest,  which  finally  led  to  a  feeling  of  abso* 
lute  indifference  towards  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life. 
Owing  to  the  persecutions  by  both  parties,  it  was  no  less 
dangerous  openly  to  follow  the  Old  Faith,  than  emphatically 
to  give  preference  to  the  New  form.  By  means  of  strict  laws 
and  threats  of  punishment  the  people — as  is  well  known — 
were  forced  to  attend  church  and  tc  give  some  outward  sign 
of  their  religious  confession.  What  was  more  natural,  under 
such  circumstances,  than  secret  aversion  to  every  form  of 
religion  ?  YHiat  else  could  enlightened  men  do  but  seek  in 
some  other  province  the  inward  satisfaction  denied  them  here  ? 
And  this  satisfaction  was  found  in  Humanism,  the  Renaissance 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  which,  in  continuous  progress,  de- 
veloped a  rich  and  vigorous  life  in  England  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  offered  poets  and  writers  full  compensa- 
tion ;  accordingly  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  almost  unper- 
ceived.  Humanism  came  to  take  the  place  of  ecclesiasticism. 
This  process  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  active  study  of 
the  modem  literatures — themselves  in  a  state  of  full  vigour — 
more  particularly  the  literatures  of  France  and  Italy ;  they 
had  been  urged  forward  towards  ideal  Humanism  by  the 
effects  of  the  Reformation  and  the  study  of  the  classics. 

It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  Montaigne  must  have 
aroused  a  varied  and  lasting  influence  among  English  thinkers 
and  writers,  by  the  captivating  and  insinuating  scepticism  of 
his  "  Essays  "  that  were  so  widely  read.  The  singular  religions 
position  occupied  by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  rightly  interpreted  by  Macaulay,^  inas- 
much as  he  does  not  consider  that  this  position  was  the  result 

^  Z*ord  Burleigh  and  His  Times. 
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of  HnmaniBm.  He  thinks  that  the  dramatists  spoke  respect- 
f ally  of  the  fandamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  bnt  that 
they  spoke,  "  neither  like  Catholics  nor  like  Protestants,  bnt 
like  persons  who  are  wavering  between  the  two  systems,  or 
who  have  made  a  system  for  themselves  oat  of  parts  selected 
from  both.  They  seem  to  hold  some  of  the  Romish  rites  and 
doctrines  in  high  respect,  and  the  partiality  of  Shakespeare 
for  friars  is  well  known,  and  yet  the  author  of  '  King  John ' 
and  of  '  Henry  YIII.'  was  snrely  no  friend  to  papal  sapre- 
macy."  We  shall  endeaVonr  presently  to  solve  this  seeming 
contradiction  in  a  different  and,  as  we  think,  a  more  correct 
way.  Besides,  as  already  said,  Shakespeare  does  not  by  any 
means  stand  alone  in  this  respect,  indeed  the  whole  cycle  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets  occupied  a  more  or  less  similar  position 
towards  positive  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
Humanism  on  the  other.  From  Greene's  "  Groat's  Worth  of 
Wit,"  we  learn  that  Marlowe  was  considered  a  wicked  infidel, 
and  that  Greene  himself  did  not  deserve  much  higher  praise 
till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  and  was  converted.^  Bacon  and 
Baleigh  were  deists,  Sydney  patronized  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  make  the 
same  ''free  use"  of  the  Bible  that  has  been  so  much  found 
fault  with  in  Shakespeare.  All  the  others  were  little  better, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  utterly  penitent  Greene.  Ben  Jonson 
was  the  only  one  who — according  to  GifPord — to  a  certain 
extent  differed  from  the  rest  in  their  general  want  of  faith ; 
but  his  case  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  very  laudable  exception, 
for  Jonson  turned  Catholic  and  then  again  joined  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  If  Ben  Jonson's  religious  sentiments  had  really 
been  what  Gifford  describes  them  to  have  been,  it  is  an  insig- 
nificant fact  that  Jonson,  in  his  elegy  on  Shakespeare,  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  Shakespeare's  religions  feelings,  for 
Jonson  would  assuredly  not  have  omitted  to  do  so,  if  any  praise 
could  have  been  attached  to  the  point  in  question. 

By  the  side  of  this  ext<emal  and  certainly  somewhat  weak 
evidence,  opposing  the  idea  of  Shakespeare's  strict  orthodoxy, 
we  have  further  indications  that  carry  more  weight  and  must 
the  less  be  left  unnoticed,  as  some  critics  have  viewed  them 
from  a  different  point  of  view  and  interpreted  them  in  an 

*  "  Wonder  not  (for  with  thee  will  I  firU  begin)  thou  famoue  aracer  of 
tragedians,  that  Greene,  who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  fool  in  hie  heart, 
there  is  no  God,  should  now  give  glory  to  his  greatness, " 
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entirely  opposite  sense.  For  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
poet's  familj  evidently  entertained  strictly  orthodox  views — 
of  a  Puritanical  colouring — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
difEerences  which  arose  between  the  poet  and  his  family  on 
this  account,  are  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  inscription  on 
the  tombstone  of  his  daughter  Susanna  : — 

Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that*8  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakespere  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse.* 

Accordingly,  in  the  wit  and  wisdom  that  distinguished  her 
above  her  sex,  Mrs.  Hall  resembled  her  father,  whereas  her 
religious  piety  she  owed  exclusively  to  Ood.  The  case  is  in 
no  way  strange ;  Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mrs.  Hall  merely 
followed  the  general  tendency  of  their  sex,  the  necessity  and 
desire  of  all  women,  by  showing  an  interest  and  liking  for 
ecclesiastical  concerns ;  while  Shakespeare,  as  the  man^  pro- 
bably found  no  satisfaction  in  them.  That  the  opening  lines 
of  Shakespeare's  will — which  was  not  even  drawn  up  by  him 
— cannot  be  regarded  as  opposing  this  supposition,  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  Ulrici^  among  others.  These  opening 
lines  of  the  will — where  the  testator  expresses  the  hope  that 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour,  he  may  he 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting — are  nothing  but  the  standing 
phrase  for  the  beginning  of  a  Protestant  will  in  those  days,  and 
do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  prove  anything  as  regards 
the  testator's  religious  sentiments  ;  prove  only  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  in  so  far  as  the  justification  by  faith  alone  («o2a 
fide)  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  distinguishing  dogmas 
of  the  Protestant  Church. 

This  leads  us  to  the  well-known  endeavours  that  have  been 
made  to  declare  Shakespeare  to  have  been  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  clear  how 
any  such  attempts  have  to  be  judged.  To  enter  into  a  detailed 
examination  or  refutation  of  these  endeavours  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless,  considering  the  circles  from  which  these  attempts 
have  emanated  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  admirable  analysis  of  the 
question  by  M.  Bemays^  and  others,  which  ought  to  have 

^  See  Hunter,  New  llluatralum*,  i.  105  ff.;  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  270. 

'  8hake9peare*8  Draviatic  Art,  I  p.  237. 
^  Shakespeare-Jahrbuchf  i.  220  ff. 
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settled  the  matter  once  and  for  ever,  Dr.  August  Beichen- 
spei^er  and  Dr.  A.  Hager  have  again  entered  the  lists 
to  challenge  anyone  who  would  dispute  the  right  of  the 
one  troe  Church  to  claim  Shakespeare  as  one  of  its  flock. 
Both  Reichensperger  and  Hager  maintain  Shakespeare  to 
have  been  a  Crypto-Roman  Catholic,  what  Hager  was  himself 
for  a  time — according  to  his  own  confession — although  a 
Protestant  clergyman.^  It  is  useless  repeating  the  old  argu- 
ments, and  again  and  again  pointing  out  that  Davies'  well- 
known  remark  of  Shakespeare  having  "  died  a  Papist,"  is  of 
no  value  whatever ;  that  the  supposed  will  of  John  Shake- 
speare, found  under  the  roof  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace  in 
1770,  is  nothing  but  a  gross  piece  of  forgery ;  *  and  that,  even 
g^nting  its  genuineness,  it  could  prove  nothing  respecting 
the  poet,  and  only  of  the  father's  opinions.  It  needs  but 
a  minimum  of  critical  acumen  to  see  the  question  in  its 
proper  light.  Whether  Shakespeare's  father  was  a  recusant 
or  not,  whether  or  not  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen — 
as  head  of  the  Church — ^which  was  required  of  him  as  an 
alderman  and  bailiff  was  compatible  with  his  supposed  Crypto- 
Boman  Catholicism,  may  be  left  wholly  out  of  the  question ; 
this  much  is  certain,  that  Shakespeare,  according  to  the 
clearest  and  most  irrefutable  historical  evidence,  belonged  to 
the  Protest-ant  Church.  To  quote  a  striking  passage  from 
Ulrici,'  "  Shakespeare  was  baptized  *  [and  buried]  in  the 
Protestant  church  of  Stratford;  he,  no  doubt,  attended  the 
grammar  school  of  the  town  and  received  there  his  first  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  Protestant  faith.  The  licence  for  his 
marriage  (after  the  banns  had  been  proclaimed  but  once) 

^  Beichenspcrger,  WUliam  Shakespeare,  insheaondere  sein  Verhdltniss  zum 
MiiUlaUer  und  zur  Gegenwart,  Miinster,  1872 ;  Hager,  Die  Grosse  Shake- 
spear^Sf  Freiburg  inBreisgau,  1873.  See  also  F.  A.  Rio,  Shakespeare,  Paris, 
1864;  Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic?  (by  Simpson)  in  I^  Rambler  (a 
Catholic  periodical),  1854,  No.  7;  Was  Shakespeare  a  Roman  CaihoUc?  in 
the  Edinourgh  Review^  No.  ccli.  Jan.  1866.  Even  Chateaubriand  {Essai 
sur  la  litt.  angl.,  i.  195)  maintained  that  Shakspere,  s^il  itait  quelgue  chose 
itait  catholique,  &c. 

'  See  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  i.  8  ff.  With  regard  to  Davies' 
remark,  see  above,  p.  104  (note). 

^  Shakespear^s  jfranuUic  Art,  i.  p.  235. 

^  The  fact  of  Shakespeare  having  been  baptized  in  a  Protestant  church 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence  as  regards  the  poet's  father ;  ivould  he  have 
had  his  children  baptized  as  Protestants  if  he  had  himself  been  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
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was  obtained  from  a  Protestant  bishop,  and  accordingly  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  Protestant  church.  What  reason 
is  there  then  for  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  Catholic?" 
Let  ns  for  a  moment  suppose  the  question  reversed,  and  that 
we  possessed  documentary  evidence  of  the  poet  having  been 
baptized  and  buried  in  a  Catholic  church,  of  the  banns  of  his 
marriage  having  been  proclaimed  and  the  marriage  itself 
having  been  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  of  his  children  having  been  baptized  as  Catholics, 
— what  would  the  Catholics  say  were  a  Protestant  commen- 
tator to  venture,  in  face  of  such  facts,  to  declare  Shakespeare 
to  have  been  a  Protestant  ?  The  Catholics,  it  is  true,  raise 
the  objection  that,  owing  to  the  religious  despotism  which 
prevailed,  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  no  alter- 
native but  outwardly  to  affect  the  Protestant  doctrines :  to  be 
married  and  to  have  their  children  baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  new  Church,  and  hence  that  no  certain  conclusioii 
respecting  their  religious  confession  can  be  inferred  from  these 
circumstances;  in  fact,  that  all  were  forcibly  driven  to  become 
Crypto-Catholics.  However,  if  we  turn  to  the  Church  history 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  this  idea  is  proved  to  be  absolutely 
incorrect ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not  so  much 
compulsion  as  indifference  towards  their  own  Church,  th&t 
induced  the  Catholics  to  show  an  interest  in  affairs  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Church.  We  hear  of  priests  who  in 
public  made  use  of  the  Protestant  Liturgy,  and  then  read 
mass  in  private  houses ;  we  hear  of  Catholics  who  on  one  and 
the  same  day  **  partook  of  the  Table  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
table  of  devils,"  i.e.,  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  and  of  the 
Calvinistic  Sapper ;  ^  nay,  we  often  hear  of  priests  who  ad- 
ministered the  Sacrament  either  according  to  the  Catholic  or 
according  to  the  Protestant  rite,  as  happened  to  be  wished, 
and  who  had  provided  themselves  with  the  necessary  means 
for  performing  the  service  in  either  way.  Is  this  religious 
compulsion  or  indifference?  Another  Catholic  Church  his- 
torian'  reports :  **  Deferebantur  filii  catholicorum  ad  baptis- 
teria  hadretioorum,  ac  inter  illorum  manus  matrimonia  con- 

>  These  words  sufficiently  prove  that  the  above  passage  is  taken  from  a 
Catholic  soaroe,  viz.,  fh>m  ^ward  Rishton's  CotUinuaiion  of  the**  History^ 
ed.  by  David  Lewis  (Lond.  1877),  p.  267.  See,  Fred.  Geo.  Lee,  The 
Church  under  Queen  Mizaheih  (Lond.  1880),  i.  110  ff. 

^  Ribadeneira,  de  Schiematey  p.  53,  apad  Uallam,  i.  168  note. 
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trahebant.  Atqne  hsBC  omnia  sine  omni  scrupnlo  fiebant, 
facta  propter  catholicornm  saeerdotnm  ignorantiam,  qui  talia 
yel  licere  credebant,  vel  timore  quodam  prsBpediti  dissimnla- 
bant."  But  the  Catholic  clergj,  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  their  Church  with  greater  sincerity,  were  able  to  attend  to 
the  decrees  of  their  Church,  respecting  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages, without  any  great  difficulty,  although  it  would  seem 
that  the  Catholic  form  of  worship  was  not  allowed  to  be  held 
in  public  places.  "  Migratory  priests  of  the  old  rite  came 
round  occasionally  to  aid  and  minister  to  trusted  families  -, 
many  of  them  are  married  if  not  by  seminaries  and  Jesuits, 
by  old  Mass  priests  and  by  the  words  of  the  Mass  Book  ; 
their  children  are  not  christened  in  the  churches,  neither  do 
their  wives  go  there  to  return  thanks  for  deliverance."  ^ 
From  this  incontrovertible  historical  evidence,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Shakespeare  should 
have  found  himself  compelled  to  be  married  according  to  the 
Protestant  rites,  or  to  have  had  his  children  baptized  as 
Protestants,  but  that  he  acted  of  his  own  free  will  in  this 
respect.' 

Although  almost  superfluous,  we  may  here  refer  to  one 
point  in  this  connection  that  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
From  the  notes  of  his  medical  work,  kept  by  Dr.  Hall,  Shake- 
speare's son-in-law,  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  Dr.  Hall  was 
a  decided  and  strictly  orthodox  Protestant.  Not  only  is  his 
ability  and  popularity  as  a  physician  distinctly  evident  from 
the  remark  in  the  second  Preface  to  his  ^*  Select  Observa- 
.  tions,"  published  after  his  death,  where  it  is  said,  **  Nay,  such 
as  hated  him  for  his  Religion,  often  made  use  of  him  ; "  but 
Dr.  Hall  himself  never  omits  in  his  Journal  stating  when  the 
patient  was  a  Catholic.^  In  1632,  after  having  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  illness.  Dr.  Hall  wrote  a  thanksgiving  for 
his  recovery  in  a  truly  Protestant  spirit ;  *  indeed  he  never 

*  This  is  reported  by  Dr.  William  James — Dean,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Darham — to  Lord  Burghlej  (apud  Lee,  The  Church  under  Queen  Elizaheth, 
ii.  277). 

*  See  the  aooonot  given  by  Fronde  in  his  History  of  England,  &c.,  Reign 
ofElizaheth  (Lond.  1870),  v.  306. 

*  For  instance  :  "  Mrs,  Peerse  of  Anson,  lioman  Cathclicke  (p.  28)  5 
Browne,  a  Romish  priest.  The  Catholic k  was  cured  (p.  41);  Mrs,  Richard- 
son, Roman  Catholick  "  (p.  167).  We  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  of  Dr. 
HalFs  Select  Observations  in  our  next  chapter. 

*  In  Halliwell's  An  Historical  Account  of  New  Place,  London^  1864. 
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failed,  in  cases  where  the  cure  had  heen  difficnlt,  to  giye  the 
credit  to  God.  And  are  we  to  believe  that  so  resolute  an 
anti- Catholic  would  have  connected  himself  with  a  Catholic 
family  bj  marrying  Shakespeare's  daughter,  if  the  father  h  id 
been  an  adherent  of  Rome  ? 

If — as  would  appear  from  the  works  of  Roman  Catholic 
commentators — Roman  Catholicism  is  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  all  the  less  could 
Catholicism  have  produced  them.  A  Catholic  by  name,  it  is 
possible  enough  Shakespeare  may  have  been ;  but  a  Catholic  in 
deed  or  in  character,  never  !  That  would  be  an  inward  im- 
possibility. Could  a  Catholic  have  written  "  King  John  "  or 
"  Henry  VIII."  ?  " '  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  a  Catholic 
to  have  declared  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign  G-od  should  be  truly 
known  ?  Of  all  the  Catholic  commentators  on  Shakespeare, 
Dr.  Flir  alone  is  free  from  prejudice  (although  a  clergyman), 
and  he  alone  has  recognized — ^in  contrast  to  the  latest 
Ultramontane  enthusiasts — that  Shakespeare  cannot  have 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Catholicism  in  its  logical  con- 
sequences is  an  institution  that  exhibits  the  greatest  possible 
one-sidedness,  not  to  say  narrowness,  of  the  human  mind,  and 
Shakespeare's  was  not  only  a  many-sided  mind,  but  one  that 
embraced  every  point  of  view.  His,  the  freest  and  most  inde- 
pendent of  minds,  could  not  possibly  have  tolerated  the  mental 
restraint  or  limitation  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  casts  npon 
its  followers,  and  which  in  fact  it  must  cast  upon  them  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  preservation.  Nay,  the  Catholic  Church 
in  its  narrow-mindedness,  its  police-like  supervision,  intole- 
rance, and  love  of  persecution  must  have  been  positively 
repulsive  to  Shakespeare,  and,  indeed,  the  very  same  reasons 
kept  him  aloof  from  Protestant  Churchism  and  from  Puritanism 
in  particular.'  Between  the  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Puritans  on  the  other,  Shakespeare  may  be  said  to  have 
been  what  Goethe  calls  ^^  dasWeU-kind  in  derMitte ;  "  '  Puri- 
tanism was,  in  fact,  even  further  removed  from  ideal  Humanism 
and  genuine  humanity  than  Papacy ;  and  not  having  in  its 
favour  either  the  reverence  of  age  or  the  imposing  organ!- 

'  See  Lord  Campbell,  Shakespeare^e  Legal  AcquireTnents,  p.  63 :  '*  In 
'  King  John'  (iii.  1),  the  true  ancient  doctrine  of  '  the  supremacy  of  the 
crow^n '  is  laid  down  with  great  spirit  and  force.*' 

'•*  Dr.  Flir,  Briefe  uber  Shakespeare^ 8  Hamlet ^  p.  118. 

'  The  line  occurs  in  a  poem  of  Goethe's  called  Din£, 
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zation  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  it  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  dramatists  and  to  Shakespeare  aB 
well.^  Puritanism  was  no  less  a  form  of  mental  slavery  than 
Boman  Catholicism;  in  this  respect  it  was  the  element  of 
[Romanism  that  had  been  transferred  into  Protestantism.  The 
dramatists  perfectly  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Puritans 
were  the  grave-diggers  of  merry  Old  England,  and  had  eveiy 
reason  to  exclaim  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  against  the  Mai volios : 
''  Dost  thou  think  that  becaase  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  "  The  dramatists  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  when,  like  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  they  too  were 
inclined  to  cudgel  the  Puritans  pretty  soundly  without  any 
"  exquisite  reason  ;  "  and  when — to  speak  in  Maria's  words' — 
it  was  said  of  them, ''  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any- 
thing constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass  that 
cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths ;  the 
best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with 
excellencies,  that  it  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look 
on  him  love  him."  Puritanism  was  not  only  so  bitter- tongued 
that  it  sipped  gall  from  every  flower  in  place  of  honey,  but  it 
degenerated  into  hypocrisy  and  pharisaism.  The  Puritans 
who  made  a  profession  of  their  religious  piety  presented  so 
many  laughable  and  weak  points  that  they  could  not  fail  to 

*  Compare  The  Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  Watlinff' Street ^  a  play  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare — ^BeaurooDt  .and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  act  iv — "  7^ 
rascally  i/ea-forsooth  knave  "  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  i.  2,  is 
undouDtedly  meant  to  represent  a  Puritan,  precisely  as  in  the  passage  in 
T%e  Puritan,  v.  4 :  ^'  Where  is  Tndy  la,  Indeed  la,  he  thai  will  not  swear, 
hut  lie  ;  he  that  will  not  steal  but  rob,"  &c. — See  also,  All's  Well,  i.  3,  97  if. : 
*'  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hwrt," — In  Eastward  Ho  ! 
ii.  1  (The  Works  of  Geo.  Chapman  :  Plays,  ed.  by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  1874, 
p.  460  a),  it  is  said :  '*  Your  only  smooth  skm  to  make  fine  vellum,  is  your 
J*uritan's  skin;  they  be  the  smoothest  and  slickest  knaves  in  a  comUryP — The 
lines  *'  To  my  loving  Friend  and  Fellow  Thomas  HeywoodJ^  by  Richard 
Perkins,  prefixed  tt»  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors  (ed.  Collier,  p.  10),  give 
the  following  indirect  description  of  a  Puritan  : — 

Gire  me  a  play,  that  no  distaste  can  breed. 

Prore  thou  a  spider,  and  from  flowers  suck  gall  ; 
I*]e  like  a  bee,  take  honey  from  a  weed  ; 

For  I  was  never  pnritannicall. 

I  love  no  publicke  soothers,  private  scomers, 
That  raile  'gainst  letchery,  yet  love  a  harlot : 

When  I  drinke,  'tis  a  sight,  and  not  in  corners ! 
I  am  no  open  saint,  and  secret  varlet. 
a  Twelfth  Night,  W.  3, 
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provoke  ridicule  and  contempt ;  Catholicism  could  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  Puritanism  forced  the  dramatists  to  take 
notice  of  it ;  it  everywhere  pushed  itself  into  the  foreground, 
and  made  itself  conspicuous  by  its  foolishness ;  in  '*  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  iv.  3,  it  is  said  there  is  "  but  one  puritan 
amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes."  Sir 
Andrew's  words  (in  "Twelfth  Night,"  iii.  2),  "I  had  as  lief 
be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician,"  ^  may  probably  be  taken  as 
Shakespeare's  personal  opinion,  for  his  whole  nature  must 
have  revolted  against  Puritanical  principles ;  yet  even  the 
Puritans  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  toleration.  This  is 
distinctly  obvious  when  we  consider  the  nncouth  way  which 
Ben  Jonson  (in  "The  Alchymist"  and  "Bartholomew  Pair") 
attacks  the  religious  sect,  a  tendency  which  was  progressing 
with  dangerons  rapidity.  Sir  Andrew's  remark  that  he  had 
no  "  exquisite  reason,  but  good  reason  enough  "  for  chas- 
tising the  Puritans,  Knight  thinks  contains  a  secret  thmst  at 
the  hostile  feelings  with  which  the  ignorant  mass  of  the  public 
regarded  the  Puritans — also  without  any  "  exquisite  reason." 
Knight  considers  that  the  words  are  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  toleration,  which  refuses  to  see  anyone  persecuted  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  And,  indeed,  here — as  everywhere 
else — Shakespeare  exhibits  the  purest  Humanism ;  it  is  to  him 
a  precept,  and  regulates  his  dealings  towards  those  whose 
opinions  difiPer  from  his  own,  even  when  he  may  have  found 
it  impossible  to  agpree  or  to  sympathize  with  them  in  his  heart. 
On  account  of  his  "King  John"  it  has  been  admitted 
byMacaulay  and  others^  that  Shakespeare  cannot  have  be- 
longed to  the  Romish  Church,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
poet  is  said  to  exhibit  an  unmistakable  liking  for  some  of  its 
doctrines,  institutions,  and  customs.  Macaulay,  in  the  essay 
referred  to,  says :  "  In  '  Hamlet '  the  G-host  complains  of 
having  died  without  extreme  unction,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 

^  The  Brownists — who  answered  to  the  Independents  or  CongTega- 
tionalists  of  our  day — were  not  recognized  by  the  moderate  Puritans.  The 
founder  of  the  sect,  Robert  Brown,  carried  on  his  mischievous  work  prin- 
cipally between  the  years  1580  and  1590:  in  1592,  however,  the  fanatical 
sect  received  its  death-blow ;  six  of  the  leaders  died  on  the  scaffold,  and 
fifty-six  members  of  the  community  were  cast  into  prison.  See  Masson, 
Life  ofMiUon,  ii.  534-538. 

^  Macaulay,  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  Time$ ;  Thombnry,  Shakeapeare*s 
England,  i.  212,  ii.  64  ff. 
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article  which  condemns  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  declares 

that  he  is  doomed 

To  fast  in  fires 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away. 

These  lines,  as  Macanlay  fears,  would  have  called  forth  a  tre- 
mendous storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  time  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  They  were,  he  goes  on  to  say,  clearly 
not  written  by  a  zealous  Protestant  or  for  zealous  Protes- 
tants.^ Thombury  completes  the  list  of  these  supposed 
symptoms  of  Shakespeare's  having  favoured  Catholicism ;  but 
this  cannot  have  caused  him  much  trouble.  *^  Shakespeare," 
says  Thombury,  "draws  his  priests  generous  as  pious,  self- 
denying  and  sincere ;  his  Protestant  ministers  foolish,  knavish, 
servile.  On  the  one  side  are  Evans,  Martext,  and  Holofemes ; 
on  the  other.  Friar  Patrick,  the  simulated  monk  in  *  Measure 
for  Measure,'  the  holy  father  in  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,* 
and  Friar  Lorenzo  in  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet.'  "  Thombury  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  monk's  abuses  he  hardly  touches  on, 
whereas  he  ridicules  the  Puritans ;  Portia  is  made  '  to  kneel 
and  pray  by  holy  crosses,'  lago  terms  baptism  the  seal  and 
symbol  of  redeemed  sin,  and  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
the  poet  speaks  of  nuns  as  '  thrice  blessed,'  but  less  earthly 
happy  than  '  the  rose  distilled.' "  ^  These  passages  are  care- 
lessly quoted  and  arranged,  without  proper  consideration,  in 
a  one-sided  manner,  and  with  a  definite  purpose.  But  even  in 
so  far  as  the  facts  are  correct  in  themselves,  they  by  no  means 
famish  the  inferences  which  Thombury  wishes  to  draw  from 
them ;  and  indeed,  when  correctly  understood,  they  in  no  way 
show  any  personal  predilection  on  the  poet's  part  towards 

^  Dr.  Fllr,  I.e.,  gives  a  better  interpretation  of  this  point  than  Macanlay. 
*'  If/'  he  says  (on  p.  116),  **  Shakespeare's  feeling  towards  the  English 
Church  had  been  only  in  the  slightest  degree  unorthodox,  he  would  never 
have  ventured  to  take  any  such  liberty,  and  much  less  have  himself  acted 
the  part  of  the  Ghost."  According  to  the  popular  belief— which  in  this 
case  coincides  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  Church — the  Ghost  could 
not  have  returned  either  from  hell  or  from  heaven,  he  could  only  return 
to  earth  from  purgatory.  ''  Shakespeare's  drama,"  says  Flir,  <<  required 
a  Ghost  of  this  sort  from  purgatory,  and  the  poet  obeyed  the  demands  of 
his  art." 

'  Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  knows  that  in  the  passage  from  A  Mid- 
summer HighVs  Dream  there  is  no  talk  about  nuns.  The  words  on  baptism 
Thombury  does  not  auote  as  laeo's,  but  makes  Othello  himself  utter  them, 
thus :  *'  The  seal  ana  symbol  of  redeemed  lave,^  whereas  in  Shakespeare 
they  are :  **Att  seals  ana  aymbols  of  redeemed  sin/* 
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Catholicism.  They  simply  seem  to  characterize  the  persons 
into  whose  months  the  remarks  are  put,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  the  locality  which  form  the  scene  where  the  drama  in 
qaestion  is  played ;  in  short,  the  words  are,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  the  setting  of  the  play,  and  nothing  can  justify  their  being 
interpreted  as  the  expression  of  universally  recognized  truths, 
or  as  the  personal  convictions  of  the  poet.  Shakespeare  is 
here  no  less  objective  than  he  is  elsewhere ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Catholicism  possessed 
an  element  of  romanticism,  not  to  say  picturesqueness,  which 
Protestantism  lacked,  and  which  was  extremely  useful  for 
poetic  treatment.  It  was  this  romantic  element  which  in- 
terested our  German  Romantic  writers  in  Catholicism,  and, 
in  fact,  induced  some  of  them  to  join  the  Bomish  Church. 
Shakespeare,  however,  employed  the  rites  and  customs  of  the 
Catholic  Church  only  as  a  poetical  apparatus,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  did  the  popular  superstitions  which  he  has  made  use  of 
BO  extensively.  If  we  are  to  draw  inferences  regarding  Shake- 
speare's religious  opinions  from  his  having,  introduced  into 
his  dramas  Boman  Catholic  customs — where  these  merely 
form  a  part  in  the  characterization  or  ornamentation  of  his 
works — then  we  may  as  well  conclude  from  Schiller's  *' Maria 
Stuart  **  and  his  **  Geister-seher "  that  Schiller  too  was  a 
Catholic,  that  he  too — to  use  Thombury's  expression — had 
**  a  yearning  fondness  "  for  Boman  Catholicism. 

As  regards  the  clergy  themselves,  Shakespeare  has  here 
aJso,  in  every  case,  recognized  and  described  the  man  in  the 
priest,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  The  hierarchy — 
Protestants  no  less  than  Catholics — naturally  considers  this  a 
want  of  reverence  and  religious  feeling,  for,  according  to  it, 
the  priest  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  priest,  never  as  the 
man ;  the  priest's  vestments,  it  thinks,  should  conceal  the 
man,  and  the  priestly  character  is  ineffaceable.  Shakespeare, 
on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  the  cowl  does  not  make  the 
monk.     In  "  Henry  VIII."  (iii.  1)  it  is  said, — 

They  should  be  good  men ;  their  affairs  as  righteous  ; 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks." 

And,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  (v.  1),  Lucio  quotes  the 
proverb  in  its  original  form  :  "  CucuUus  nonfacit  Tnoruic^itw." ' 

^  See  Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cassandra,  iii.  6  {Shakespear^s  Library, 
2nd  ed.  pt  ii.  vol.  ii.  239):  *'  A  holie  Uoode  makes  not  a  Frier  devonte.'* 
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That  the  CathoHo  clergy  shoald  have  appeared  to  the  poet  snr- 
ronnded  with  more  poetic  haJo  than  the  Protestant  clergy  is 
quite  natural;  and  in  this  Shakespeare  again  only  gives  ns 
the  objective  reflex  of  the  reality.  Shakespeare's  day — in  an 
ecclesiastical  respect — was  above  all  things  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, in  which  the  old  forms  necessarily  appeared  doubly,  or  even 
trebly,  more  poetic  than  the  undeveloped  new  forms.  The  Pro- 
testant clergy  had  not  yet  become  a  definite,  venerable,  and 
esteemed  order.  It  is  characteristic  of  their  position  that 
Elizabeth,  although  she  tolerated  the  marriage  of  priests,  did 
not  sanction  or  even  recognize  the  new  institution.  The  ofEen- 
sive  words  which  she  addressed  to  the  wife  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  after  enjoying  their  hospitality  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
almost  surpass  belief.  Her  words  were  :  **  Madam  I  may  not 
call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  loth  to  call  you ;  however,'!  thank 
you  for  your  good  cheer."  ^  It  should  be  added  that  married 
ladies  in  Elizabeth's  day  were  addressed  as  *' Madam,"  un- 
married ladies  as  '*  Mistress."  The  objection  to  the  marriage 
of  priests  was,  it  is  true,  connected  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  Protestant  clergy,  owing  to  their  low  social  position  and 
their  small  amount  of  culture,  had  to  choose  wives  from  the 
lower  strata  of  society.^  The  only  one  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  marriage  for  the  Protestant  clergy  was  Bishop  Joseph  Hall 
(1574-1656) .  Up  to  the  time  of  James's  accession  to  the  throne 
the  children  of  such  marriages  were  considered  illegitimate. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  even,  according  to 
Macaulay's  admirable  account,  the  Protestant  clergy  played 
such  a  pitiable  part,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
dramatists  made  use  of  the  lower  clergy  only  for  comic  parts, 
and  were  unable  to  surround  them  with  any  poetic  halo.  With 
but  rare  exceptions,  the  Protestant  clergy  did  not  take  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  as  their  Catholic  predecessors 
had  done  for  ages  past,  nor  had  they,  as  yet,  adopted  the  work 
of  the  lower  Catholic  clergy  as  curers  of  souls  and  good 
Samaritans.  Where  they  principally  and  most  effectually 
made  their  influence  felt  upon  the  nation,  was  by  their  activity 
as  teachers  and  educators;  and,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
this,  Shakespeare  introduces  the  Welsh  parson  Evans,  Sir 
Nathaniel,  and  Holof ernes,  as  teachers.  How  far  any  Strat- 
ford model  may  have  hovered   before  his  imagination  has 

*  Green,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  1875,  p.  371. 
'  See  HarriflOD,  ed.  FumiTall,  p.  22  note,  and  p.  26  note. 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  And  he  has  described  the  Catho- 
lic clergj — from  the  cardinal  to  the  barefooted  friar — with 
the  same  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject.  It 
was  not  his  fondness  for  the  subject,  but  that  the  subject  of 
his  dramas  required  him  to  introduce  a  pretty  extensive  gal- 
lery of  such  figures.  In  a  Church  which  is  a  political  power 
as  well,  it  cannot  fail  that  the  prelates  become  ambitious,  in- 
triguing political  personalities,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  the  sincere  childlike  piety  exhibited  by 
the  serving  friars  and  monks.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Car- 
dinal Pandulf  in  "King  John,"  the  Legate  Campeius  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  "  Henry  VIII.,"  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  "  Richard  II.,"  Ac.  The 
Abbot  of  Westminster  is  a  conspirator  who  proposes  to  get 
Bolingbroke  out  of  the  way  by  murdering  him,  and,  before 
openly  declaring  his  purpose,  takes  the  sacrament  to  bury  his 
"  intents.'*  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as 
faithful  and  upright  as  he  is  fearless  and  zealous,  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  kingdom  by  the  grace  of  God.  From  Lancaster's 
speech  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  Second  Part  of 
"  Henry  lY."  (iv.  2),  it  would  appear  as  if  Shakespeare  dis- 
approved of  the  interference  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  with 
state  affairs,  especially  when  political  concerns  had  to  be  de- 
cided on  a  field  of  battle.  The  vocation  and  position  of  the 
cleigy  is  there  laid  down  in  unmistakable  words.  The  lower 
Catholic  clergy  described  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  the  other 
dramatists,  are  represented  as  benevolent,  humble,  unselfish, 
and  helpful.  We  have  an  example  of  this  class  in  the  often- 
mentioned  Friar  Lorenzo,  who  recommends  philosophy,  and 
not  so  much  religion,  as  a  means  of  comfort  (iii.  3)  : — 

I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word  ; 

Advenity's  sweet  milk,  phuoBophy, 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thoa  art  baniahed. 

The  poet,  however,  also  knows  of  monks  of  a  different  calibre. 
He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  King  John  was  poisoned 
by  a  monk,  although  the  monk  does  not  appear  on  the  stage ; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  Ophelia's  interment  we  are  introduced 
to  an  uncharitable  priest  who,  in  brooding  over  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  his  Church,  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  hu- 
manity and  mercy.  Laertes'  rebuke  to  this  "churlish  priest" 
is  a  chastisement  of  ecclesiasticism  by  humanism. 

Shakespeare's  nature  was  so  harmonious  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  believe  that  his  position  towards  the  State  coald  have  been 
anything  else  but  absolatelj  in  accordance  with  his  position 
towards  the  Chnrch  and  positive  religion  ;  in .  both  cases  we 
find  him  exhibiting  the  same  grand  objectivity-,  which  stands 
as  far  above  the  different  forms  of  state  as  above  the  different 
forms  of  faith.  In  taking  single  passages  and  remarks  from 
Shakespeare's  works,  we  can  as  little  arrive  at  a  general  con- 
clusion on  this  point  as  with  regard  to  Shakespeare's  religions 
opinions.  All  Shakespeare's  dramatic  characters  speak  of  the 
varioas  forms  of  government  and  the  different  estates,  <&c., 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  their  own  individuality,  and  we 
have  no  right,  for  instance,  to  assnme  the  political  views  of 
Richard  II.  or  of  Richard  III.  to  be  the  poet's  own  personal 
views ;  for  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  give  expres- 
sion in  his  histories,  to  the  political  opinions  pecaliar  to  the 
day  and  to  the  persons  represented,  and  which  he  found  in 
the  works  from  which  he  drew  his  material.  It  is  well  known 
how  closely,  in  this  respect,  Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed 
in  his  Histories  and  North's  Platarch  in  his  Roman  plays. 
Shakespeare  was,  no  doubt,  anything  but  a  politician  himself 
— **  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician."  He  was  as  far 
from  having  thought  out  a  political  system  for  himself  as  he 
had  planned  a  religious  system,  yet  he  must  certainly  have 
been  aware  that  the  State  is  an  indispensable  and  unavoidable 
means  for  leading  both  the  human  community  and  the  human 
individual  forward  on  the  path  to  culture  and  morality,  and 
that  the  right  use  of  every  form  of  government  accomplishes 
this,  although,  of  course,  every  form  of  government  is  liable 
to  deteriorate.  In  so  feur,  probably,  monarchy  and  republic 
— ^from  a  theoretical  point  of  view — ^may  have  been  the  same 
to  him;  all  he  demanded  was  that  the  foundations  of  all 
human  existence— order  and  law,  uprightness  and  faithfulness, 
justice  and  mercy -^-should  be  allowed  to  exert  their  influence ; 
for,  in  his  opinion,  they  are  the  pillars  of  the  State  and  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  basis  of  every  moral  com- 
munity. Beyond  these  he  placed  weight  only  in  one  other 
ethical  and  political  factor,  that  is,  in  the  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  society,  which 
he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  overstepped  either  arrogantly  or 
with  criminal  intention.  He  does  not  like  to  see  a  peasant 
tread  on  the  courtier's  heel,^  and  terms  reverence,  which  makes 

\  ^  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
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distinction  of  place  between  high  and  low,  "  that  angel  of  the 
world.'' ^  This  can  astonish  ns  the  less,  as  the  only  form  of 
government  Shakespeare  knew  bj  experience  was  the  monar- 
chical form,  which  had  worked  itself  out  of  feudalism,  and 
was  controlled  more  by  public  opinion  than  by  parliament ; 
hence  from  childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  grades  in  society.  In  his  opinion  everyone  ought 
to  act  in  his  own  sphere  as  best  he  can  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  without  venturing  to  grasp  at  things 
above  or  below  him ;  in  this  way  alone,  the  poet  thinks,  can 
the  community  be  prosperous  as  a  whole.  This  is  most  fully 
and  completely  brought  forward  in  the  famous  speech  of 
TTlysses  in  *'  Troilus  and  Cressida"  (i.  3).  In  connection  with 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  considered  the  things  that 
existed  as  justified  by  reason  of  their  very  existenca  This 
reminds  one  of  Hegel's  proposition,  that  the  actual  is  the 
rational  form ;  and  in  this  Shakespeare  again  shows  a  resem- 
blance to  Walter  Scott,  who  resembled  him  in  so  many  other 
respects.  However,  the  distinction  of  classes  Shakespeare  by 
no  means  considers  an  exclusively  monarchical  institution; 
he  makes  the  same  demand  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  is  proved  by  the  opening  scene  in  "  Coriolanus." 
The  fable  there  related  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  of  the  various 
members  of  the  body  rebelling  against  the  belly,  expresses 
this  eloquently  enough.  And  yet  here  again  the  reverse  61 
the  case  has  no  less  its  justification  in  Shakespeare ;  he  attacks 
and  condemns  all  prejudices  respecting  class,  and  considers 
rank  and  birth  far  inferior  to  virtue  and  nobility  of  soul. 
This  is  most  distinctly  taught  in  ''All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well ; "  and  the  admonitory  words  addressed  to  the  young 
Count  Bousillon  (ii.  3),  who  despises  Helena  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  her  social  position,  would  need  to  be  placed  as 
pendants  by  the  side  of  the  speeches  of  Ulysses  and  Menenius 
Agrippa.  Such  objectivity  is  all  the  more  confounding,  as 
the  admonitory  words  against  class  prejudice  are  not  by  any 
means  the  harangue  of  a  democrat  and  revolutionist,  but  are 
spoken  by  a  roy^  personage.  Any  form  of  government  that 
is  not  based  upon  the  above-mentioned  foundations  of  all 
political  and  social  life,  the  poet  denounces  and  attacks  with 
ridicule  as  delightful  as  it  is  withering.     He  introduces  ua  to 

>  CymbiUne,iy.2,207. 
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two  forms  of  this  description :  to  the  ochlocracy  of  Jack 
Cade  (in  the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry  VI."),  and  the  Utopian 
state  of  nature  in  '*  The  Tempest,"  which  is  an  imitation  of 
Montaigne's  idea;  both  forms  are  so  admirably  described 
that  they  will  ever  be  models  of  their  kind.  W.  Konig^  very 
jnstly  points  out  that  Shakespeare  seems  to  express  his  own 
opinion  of  these  two  abortions,  where  **  the  rabblement ''  is 
characterized  by  Jack  Cade's  words,  "But  then  are  we  in 
order  when  we  are  most  out  of  order,"  and  where  the  Utopian 
state  is  despatched  with  Alonzo's  words,  **Thoa  dost  talk 
nothing  to  me."  Shakespeare  denounces  ochlocnbcy  as  well 
as  the  socialistic,  natural  state,  because  both  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  culture.  Jack  Cade  causes  the  Clerk  of  Chatham  to 
be  executed  merely  '^  because  he  can  write,  read,  and  cast 
accompt,"  and  Lord  Say  because  he  erected  schools,  printing 
establishments,  and  paper-mills.  The  natural  state  advo- 
cated by  Gonzalo  is  altogether  wanting  in  moral  founda- 
tion :  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  work,  or  property,  or 
marriage. 

Endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  represent  Sheike- 
speare  as  having  been  a  good  royalist  and  a  herald  of  the 
so-called  Teutonic  Christian  form  of  government ;  but  these 
endeavours  are  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
maintain  the  poet  to  have  been  a  strictly  orthodox  Christian, 
no  matter  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  Shakespeare  has  given  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  an  extremely  high  position,  and  has  repeatedly 
praised  it  in  enthusiastic  terms  as  the  sublime  and  sanctified 
climax  of  all  social  order ;  still  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  praise  falls  from  the  lips  of  kings  themselves — or,  at  all 
events,  from  the  lips  of  those  in  their  immediate  surroundings 
— and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have  thought 
or  spoken  disparagingly  of  such  a  subject.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  to  the  remarks  of  Claudio  (in  "Hamlet,"  iv.  5) 
and  to  the  speeches  of  Richard  II.  (iii.  2  and  3).  But 
besides  this,  the  Biblical  and  very  poetical  idea  that  the  King 
rules  as  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  as  the  representative  of 
God  on  earth,  corresponds  absolutely  with  the  ideas  enter- 
tained in  Shakespeare's  day ;  and  '^  His  Sacred  Majesty  " 
James  !•  was  so  imbued  with  this  idea  that  he  would  scarcely 

^  Shakespeare'Jahfimohy  rii.  194. 
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allow  himself  to  be  regarded  as  mortal.  The  same  idea 
the  poet  found  in  Holinshed,  where,  for  example,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  expresses  the  same  opinion  on  the  occa- 
sion of  King  John's  coronation ;  in  fact,  the  idea  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  current  of  thought  of  Shakespeare's 
day,  so  that  even  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  the  idea  may  have  concealed  the  poet's  own  personal 
convictions.  Benno  Tschischwitz,  in  whom  Shakespeare's  sup- 
posed royalism  has  probably  found  its  most  staunch  supporter, 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  ihe  poet's  feeling  of  reverence  a  prin- 
ciple, and  has  endeavoured,  from  the  Lancastrian  tetralogy, 
to  point  out  that  this  principle  of  reverence,  and  the  poet's 
attachment  to  it,  forms  the  substance  of  Shakespeare's  poli- 
tical opinions.^  Tschischwitz  arrives  at  these  two  positions, 
he  says,  first  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Lancastrian  tetra- 
logy we  find  Shakespeare's  fundamental  political  views  ex- 
pressed "with  the  full  vigour  of  a  developed  and  well-founded 
system,"  and  secondly,  because  it  is  evident  that  Shake- 
speare considers  popular  absolutism  the  ideal  form  of  govern* 
ment.  With  neither  of  these  two  views  are  we  able  to 
agree.  Indeed,  in  our  opinion  it  would  rather  seem  that 
Shakespeare  entertained  no  greater  respect  for  regal  robes 
than  for  the  robes  of  priests,  and  that  the  poet  might  very 
well  have  supplemented  his  remark  about  the  hood  not  making 
the  monk,  by  saying  that  neither  do  purple  robes  make  a 
king.  The  cowl  and  the  ermine  are  beautiful  and  venerable 
symbols,  but  the  appearance  must  not  belie  the  reality  ;  and 
here  again,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  poet  lays  the  main 
stress  upon  the  man  whom  the  regal  mantle  envelops.  He 
makes  his  Henry  Y.  state  this  very  clearly  (in  iv.  1),  where 
he  says  to  John  Bates,  ''  I  think  the  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I 
am :  the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element 
shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  human 
conditions  ;  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears 
but  a  man  ;  and  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted 
than  ours,  yet  when  Qiej  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like 
wing."'  These  words  at  the  same  time  remind  us  of  Shy- 
lock's  famous  apostrophe  ('*  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?   Hath  not 

^  Shakespear^s  Stoat  und  Konigtkwm  nachgewieaen  an  der  LcMcasttr- 
Tetralogie,  by  K  TschischwiU,  186S. 

'  See  also  Henry's  monol^^e  in  the  same  scene  :  Upon  the  King  !  Let 
ua  our  liveSt  &c.,  lap  on  the  King  / 
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a  Jew  hands?"  Ak;.),  and  show  very  distinctlj,  when  thus 
placed  side  bj  side,  that  Shakespeare  recognized  the  rightfal 
claims  of  the  man  in  the  king  as  well  as  in  the  Jew,  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Shakespeare  knows  that  there 
are  royal  criminals,  and  has  depicted  them  as  snch  in  Glandins 
and  Richard  III.  He  knows  that  royalty  has  important  duties 
to  perform,  and  he  judges  kings  according  to  their  ability 
and  tbeir  endeavour  to  discharge  these  duties — and  their  fate, 
too,  is  made  dependent  upon  this.  The  supreme  freedom  with 
which  Shakespeare  has  not  only  delineated  a  series  of  the 
most  different  royal  personages,  but  also  genuine  Roman 
republicans,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  an 
admirer  of  royalty  quand  mSme — in  fact,  that  he  can  have  been 
attached  to  any  special  political  system.  To  what  a  climax 
an  exaggerated  form  of  Voyalism  and  absolutism  may  be 
carried  is  shown  by  an  appalling  example  in  "  King  Lear." 
Lear  himself,  in  his  clear  moments — but  unfortunately  too 
late — ^recog^zes  the  fact  that  in  a  very  great  measure  his 
absolute  power,  and  the  grovelling  devotion  and  flattery  of 
his  subjects,  are  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  as,  in  fact,  they 
are  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may 
be  said  that  Lear  is  the  personification  of  Absolutism  which 
has  lost  its  reason,  CaBsarism  gone  mad,  and  in  him  it  is 
shown  that  absolute  power  carried  to  excess,  leads  to  mental 
aberration  as  a  final  consequence.  We  have  here  Goethe's 
warning  about  "  the  limitation  of  the  human  mind  "  in  the 
grandest  and  most  overwhelming  form.  ''  They  flattered  me 
like  a  dog,"  says  Lear  (iv.  6).  "  They  say  *  Ay '  and  *  No  '  to 
everything  that  I  said  ! — *  Ay  '  and  '  No,'  too,  was  no  good 
divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind 
to  make  me  chatter;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding  ;  there  I  found  'em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out.  Go  to, 
they  are  not  men  o'  their  words  ;  they  told  me  I  was  every- 
thing ;  'tis  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague- proof."  If  anywhere,  the 
poet  seems  himself  here  to  be  speaking  through  the  mouths 
of  his  dramatic  personages. 

But  the  poet  shows  his  detestation  of  insolence  and  arro- 
gance, not  only  in  crowned  heads,  but  also  in  the  king's 
officials ;  he  chastises  them  for  this  at  every  opportunity,  and 
even  Hamlet  does  not  omit  to  mention  'Hhe  insolence  of  office  " 
as  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  life.  The  poet,  in  "  Measure 
for  Measure,"  iv.  2,  says  that: — 
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Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder ! 

And  when  among  the  lower  officials  conceit  of  office  and  an- 
seemly  behavionr  are  conpled  with  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
the  combination  is  made  the  target  of  the  poet's  most  delight- 
ful, but,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  keenest  sarcasm.  Shallow, 
Silence,  Dogberry,  Verges  and  others,  are  extremely  comical 
characters,  but  between  the  lines  it  is  unmistakably  evident 
what  the  poet's  own  opinion  is  of  these  caricatures  of  officialism. 
Absolutism,  when  carried  to  excess  by  rulers  or  leaders  of 
men,  ends  in  madness,  but  when  carried  to  excess  by  subor- 
dinates results  in  absurdity.  In  various  quarters  Shakespeare 
has,  indeed,  been  found  fault  with  for  the  manner  he  has  drawn 
these  characters — for  having,  in  fact,  represented  the  burgher 
class  at  a  disadvantage,  and  everywhere  favoured  the  aristo- 
cracy. His  townsfolk,  it  has  been  said,  are  simpletons  and 
the  heroes  of  Eastcheap ;  his  country-folk,  mere  fools  dressed 
as  clowns ;  in  this  respect  Scott — whose  creations  are  equally 
numerous — is  said  to  show  an  incomparably  greater  degree 
of  justice.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  progress  of  our 
political  and  social  development  has  conferred  upon  the  burgher 
class  an  infinitely  higher  position  and  significance  than  it  pos- 
sessed in  Shakespeare's  time.  In  his  day,  the  lower  orders  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  equal  consideration  or  educa- 
tional advantages ;  the  aristocracy  still  formed  the  centre  of  the 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  in  many  ways  also  of  the  literary 
life  of  the  nation,  whereas  the  burgher  class  in  reality — and  hence 
also  in  Shakespeare's  dramas — occupied  mostly  a  subordinate 
position.  Any  ambitious  spirits  among  the  burgher  class  (and 
of  these  there  was  indeed  no  dearth)  found  themselves  obliged 
to  attach  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the  aristocracy — who  re- 
presented the  elite  of  intellect  as  well  as  of  birth — ^and  had  thus, 
as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  tow.  Shakespeare,  however,  did  not 
fail  to  exhibit  his  all-embracing  sense  of  justice  even  towards 
the  burgher  class,  so  far  as  he  found  it  worthy  of  esteem  and 
honour ;  this  is  proved  by  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," which  presents  a  picture  of  healthy  and  sterling  burgher 
life ;  we  here  find  representatives  of  the  burgher  classes  who 
are  neither  simpletons  nor  fools,  and  who  are  at  least  on  a 
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par  with  the  amusing  artisans  in  ''A  Midsnmmer  Night's 
Dream,"  or  with  those  in  "  Coriolanns."  In  the  romantic 
comedies,  in  fact,  we  mast  not  expect  to  find  serioas  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  bnrgher  class;  as  little  can  we  expect  to 
find  a  place  allotted  to  them  in  the  Histories,  for  these  dramas 
refer  to  days  prior  to  Shakespeare's  own,  and  hence  represent 
an  even  inferior  degree  of  development  among  the  bnrgher 
class  than  was  met  with  in  Shakespeare's  day.  And,  finally, 
the  great  tragedies  move  in  ages  and  in  spheres  where  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all  of  a  burgher  class,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  word. 

With  regard  to  one  point  in  Shakespeare's  character  critics 
are  happily  entirely  of  one  mind — that  is,  with  regard  to  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  country,  and  he  has  given  expression  to 
this  sentiment,  not  only  in  several  immortal  apostrophes,^  but  it 
is  found  shedding  its  animating  and  brilliant  influence  over  all 
his  poetry.  His  joyous  pride  of  England  resounds  like  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  from  every  one  of  his  dramas,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  no  poet  in  the  world  surpasses  him  in  fervent  and  sincere 
patriotism.^  And  yet  he  is  anything  but  a  **  John  Bull  "  2>^r 
et  simple,  and  his  dramatic  characters  are  by  no  means,  as 
Goethe  ^  has  said,  '*  mere  incarnate  Englishmen."  Shake- 
speare also  allows  other  nationalities  to  assert  their  rights 
and  peculiarities ;  prejudice  and  unjust  one-sidedness  are  as 
far  from  him  in  this  direction  as  everywhere  else.  He  knows 
no  national  hatred,  not  even  against  Spain,  which,  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  continually 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  his  native  land — an  atti- 
tude which  brought  war  to  its  threshold,  and  even  threatened 
his  country  with  complete  destruction  during  the  very  years 
when  Shakespeare  was  at  an  age  most  susceptible  of  receiving 
deep  and  lifelong  impressions.    It  is  true  that  in  Don  Armado,^  * 

'  Take,  for  iDstance,  John  of  Gaunt's  speech  in  Biohard  II,  and  the 
closinii^  lines  of  King  John» 

^  Tm  only  one  point  which  I  cannot  make  tally  with  this  feeling  of 
patriotism  in  Shakespeare,  is  that  Cymbelide,  after  a  hard- won  and  glorious 
victory,  declares  himself  ready  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome 
as  before. 

'  8kakeapeare  und  kein  Ende, 

*  And  may  not  Don  Armado  be  an  intentional  allusion  to  the  Armada  ? 
The  type  of  the  Spanish  braggadocio  is  in  fact  unmistakable.  Herzberg 
(in  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translation  of  Shakespeare,  vii.  262)  ooi^jectures — 
not  without  probability — that  one  or  other  of  the  prisoners-of-war  from  the 
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in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  the  poet  has  presented  an  ex- 
tremely lifelike  portrait  of  a  speofic  Spanish  braggart,  bat 
the  sparkling  wit  which  is  provoked  by  this  portrait  exhibits 
neither  bitterness  nor  sarcasm,  so  that  it  cannot  olEend  the 
countrymen  either  of  the  second,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of 
the  first  Don  Quixote.*  Shakespeare  is  sarcastic — but  not  unjust 
— only  towards  the  French,  whose  national  character  he  per* 
f  ectly  understood ;  their  vain,  hollow,  and  unreliable  nature  was 
perfectly  recognized  by  him,  but  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  excellent  horsemen,^  and  remarkable  for**  the 
tastef  ulness  of  their  attire.^  The  contrast  between  the  French 
and  English  national  character  Shakespeare  has  described 
more  particularly  in  the. camp-scenes  in  "  Henry  Y."  Li  his 
account  of  the  dishonest  ways  of  the  French,  which — as  is  said 
in  "  Henry  VIIL"  (i.  3)— threaten  to  affect  the  English,  the 
poet  has  followed  Holinshed,  it  is  true,  but  the  two  braggarts 
and  swaggerers  are  altogether  his  own  creation ;  they  are 
admirably  drawn  characters.  Frenchmen  to  the  backbone, 
and  so  true  to  nature,  that  even  in  our  day,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  they  are  absolutely  correct  even  in  the  smallest 
features.  Monsieur  Lavache,  Countess  Rousillon's  clown,  in 
"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  is  a  Frenchman  from  top  to 
toe,  and  a  *'  loose  fellow."  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention, 
in  addition.  Monsieur  Veroles  in  "  Pericles  "  (iv.  2).  The 
contrast  between  the  reasonable,  serious,  and  sterling  national 
character  of  the  English  is  everywhere  distinctly  perceptible 
in  Shakespeare.  Who  cannot  see  the  Frenchman  bodily 
before  him,  when  Richard  III. — certainly  no  good  example 
of  the  English  character — maintains  (i.  8)  : — 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Who  can  help  siding  with  Portia  when  she  says  of  her  French 
admirer.  Monsieur  Le  Bon  :  '*  God  made  him,  and  therefore 
let  him  pass  for  a  man."     Only  in  one  case  does  Shakespeare 

Armada  may  have  served  Shakespeare  as  a  model  for  the  character  of  the 
Spaniard.  May  not  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Pedro Yaldes,  whom  Drake 
took  prisoner,  have  been  the  man  ?    See  above,  p.  132. 

^  The  first  quarto  of  Lcvit  Labour's  Lost  belongs  to  the  year  1598, 
whereas  Don  Quixote  appeared  first  in  1606. 

*  Hamlet,  iv.  7,  82  ft,  *  Hamlet^  i.  3,  73  if. 
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— ^according  to  onr  modem  ideas — seem  to  have  gone  too  far 
and  to  have  been  unjust,  viz.,  in  his  delineation  of  Joan  of 
Arc*8  character ;  but  in  this  he  has  closely  followed  his  autho* 
Tity,  whether  we  assume  it  to  have  been  Hall  or  Holinshed. 
La  Puoelle's  character  was,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
closed  book  even  to  her  own  countrymen,  and  has  only  in 
recent  days  by  documentary  evidence  been  revealed  to  us  in 
its  full  purity  and  beauty.  But  even  though  this  want  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  case  were  not  an  unquestionable 
excuse  for  the  poet,  still  his  error  vanishes,  and  appears  as 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  filth  which  Voltaire — her 
own  countryman — has  cast  upon  the  character  of  La  Pucelle. 
And  even  though  Voltaire's  wit  were  a  hundred  times  more 
poignant,  it  would  never  clear  him  of  this  wrong. 

As  regards  the  Italians,  Shakespeare  has,  it  is  true,  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  and  in  "  Othello,"  and  elsewhere,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  reflex  of  the  local  colouring  of  Italy  with 
marvellous  skill  and  fidelity,  in  the  same  way  as  he  has,  in 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  and  elsewhere,  made  use — ^after 
his  own  fashion — of  figures  from  Italian  comedy,  but  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  special  delineation  of  the  specific  Italian  cha- 
racter. The  Italians  introduced  in  his  plays  are  by  no  means 
distinct  Italians  to  the  same  extent  as  ParoUes,  Dr.  Gains,  and 
others  are  distinct  Frenchmen.  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Italian  national  character 
does  not  present  such  striking  traits  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 
as  in  the  case  of  the  French  or  even  the  Spanish  character. 
Shakespeare — even  though  he  may  have  visited  Italy — must, 
therefore,  have  been  less  struck  with  the  Italian  people  and 
with  their  national  peculiarities,  and  hence  was  less  tempted 
to  make  use  of  them  for  dramatic  representation.  Neverthe- 
less, he  praises  Italy  as  the  land  of  refined  and  fashionable 
life ;  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  like  his  contemporaries,  he 
too,  is  very  well  aware  that  it  is  also  the  land  of  cunning  and 
of  treachery,  and  more  especially  of  poisonings.^  lachimo 
is  described  as  a  false  and  deceitful  Italian,  and  himself 
speaks  of  his  *'  Italian  brain  ;  "  Posthumus  (v.  5,  210)  calls 
him  the  "Italian  fiend."  In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
(ii.  1,  405),  Gremio  calls  old  Vincentio  *'  an  old  Italian  fox." 

^  For  instanoe,  in  Kinff  Richard  II,,  ]L  1,  21  ff. 
'  See  Cymheline,  iii.  2,  4,  and  iii.  4,  10. 
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Of  Germans  Shakespeare  bad  but  little  oocasion  to  speak. 
In  "  Tbe  Merchant  of  Venice  *'  and  in  '*  Othello  "  be  allades  to 
their  love  of  drink,  bnt  has  finally  to  admit  that  the  English 
were  their  masters  in  tbe  art ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Danes  and  Dutch  are  referred  to  as  their  equals  in  tbis.* 
Drunkenness  and  immoderate  editing  were  a  general  custom  in 
those  dajs,  throughout  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
accordingly  the  Germans  need  not  be  speciaUy  found  fault 
with  in  this  respect ;  indeed  they  may  be  the  more  readily 
reconciled  to  the  accusation  as,  in  the  opposite  scales,  we  have 
the  noble  testimony  (uttered  by  tbe  landlord  of  the  Garter 
Inn,  in  "The  Merry  Wives,"  iy.  5),  that  "Germans  are  honest 
men!" 

And  now  to  summarize.  In  making  objectivity  the  basis  of 
our  inquiry  into  Shakespeare's  character — and  in  his  case  objec- 
tivity, as  is  universally  admitted,  reaches  its  climax — we  obtain 
a  foundation  upon  which  an  incomparably  safer  estimate  of  the 
poet's  character  can  be  based  than  upon  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  quotations  from  his  works,  and,  as  a  logical  se- 
quence, we  also  obtain  a  view  of  his  relation  to  positive  reli^on 
as  well  as  to  the  State.  Shakespeare  stood  above  the  dogmatic 
and  confessional  idea  of  religion,  as  well  as  above  all  political 
theories ;  the  very  fact  that  the  clergy  have  arrived  at  sack 
difEerent,  nay,  opposite  conclusions  regarding  Shakespeare's 
religious  sentiments  from  an  examination  of  his  works,  may 
be  considered  a  proof  of  their  inadequacy  and  inaccuracy. 
It  is  scarcely  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  unanimity  on  this 
point  among  Shakespearean  comment6,tors,  for  nothing  is 
more  obstinate  than  religious  belief.  All  the  more  pleasant 
it  is  to  know  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  there  is  more 
unanimity  among  critics  with  regard  to  the  sublime  and  un- 
changing ethical  principles  which  so  largely  pervade  Shake- 
speare's works — that  no  other  poet  can  surpass  him  in  tbis. 
Hence  the  praise  which  has,  for  this  reason,  been  lavished 
upon  the  poet  from  the  most  varied  quarters  may  unhesi- 
tatingly be  acknowledged  as  perfectly  justified.  Short-sighted 
commentators  have,  it  is  true,  been  affrighted  at  the  ribaldries 
and  obscenities  which — ^in  accordance  with  the  custom,  or 
rather  the  bad  custom  of  the  day— occupy  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  dialogues  of  the  poet's  dramatic  characters,  and  frequently 

^  See  p.  146. 
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serve  the  poet  with  an  opportunity  for  a  display,  of  his  bril- 
liant wit.  Bat,  objectionable  as  these  may  be  to  the  feelings 
of  propriety  in  our  age,  two  things  we  mast  bear  in  mind  : 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  a  characteristic  pecnliarity  of  his 
day,  and  not  a  feature  peculiar  to  Shakespeare ;  in  the  second 
place,  for  this  very  reason  they  are  in  him  the  mere  shell,  not 
the  kernel.  Those  who  are  unable  to  see  through  this  shell, 
had  therefore  better  not  take  up  Shakespeare's  works,  or  use 
some  family  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  We  are  here  reminded 
of  a  simile  which  Alcibiades  makes  use  of,  in  Plato's  Sympo- 
sium, of  his  teacher  Socrates,  viz.,  that  he  resembled  one  of 
the  Sileni,  whose  outward  forms  conceal  the  divine  image. 
This  divine  image  in  Shakespeare's  poetry  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  belief,  of  every  poli- 
tical party,  of  every  kind  of  nationality,  and  of  every  period 
of  time ;  in  imperishable  brilliancy  it  throws  its  light  upon 
all  future  ages.  That  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  greatness  of 
Shakespeare,  charms  and  captivates  the  followers  of  every  reli- 
gious creed,  and  of  every  political  body,  without  exception, 
seems,  in  fact,  an  important  corroboration  of  our  conception  of 
his  character.  But  Shakespeare  not  only  proclaims  that  virtue  is 
beauty ;  ^  from  all  we  know  of  his  life,  and  can  infer,  he  honestly 
and  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideal, 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  powers,  to  realize  his  own  ideal  of  huma- 
nity in  himself — unlike  those  ungracious  pastors  of  whom 
Ophelia  says  that  they  show  a  steep  and  thorny  path  to  heaven, 
while  they  themselves  wander  on  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure. 
Of  this  we  have  testimony  in  his  extraordinary  love  of  truth, 
which  certainly  cannot  have  been  less  conspicuous  in  his  life 
than  in  his  poetry.  Shakespeare  was  assuredly  one  of  the  trnest 
and  most  genuine  of  human  beings ;  truthfulness,  in  its  deepest 
and  most  ideal  significance,  was  a  fundamental  trait  in  his 
nature,  and  if  there  is  any  one  virtue  to  which  he  gives  unmis- 
takable precedence,  it  is  to  truthfulness.  His  resemblance  to 
Walter  Scott  in  this  point  also  must  not  pass  annoticed. 
Nothing  arouses  Shakespeare's  wrath  like  hypocrisy,  untruth- 
fulness, want  of  sincerity,  affectation,  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion, and  crooked  ways.  How  his  spirit  is  aroused,  for  instance, 
at  women  wearing  false  hair  and  using  paint ;  these  things 
are  an  abomination  to  him.'    And  while  he  almost  loses  sight 

^  In  Tmlfik  Night,  iii.  4. 

^  Hamlet,  i.  3 ;  King  John,  oondasioo. 
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of  his  objectiyitj  in  describing  false  characters — who  fall 
rictims  to  their  own  deceitfnlness  and  hypocrisy,  as  in  the  case 
of  Osric — so  conversely,  notwithstanding  all  his  objectivity,  he 
shows  nninistakable  signs  of  delight  in  sterling,  genuine  cha- 
racters who  discountenance  a  false  semblance,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  his  Henry  V.,  and  of  Portia,  a  girl  thoroughly 
after  his  own  heart.  To  be  true  to  oneself  the  poet  considers 
the  highest  ideal,  the  best  safeguard  against  aberration  of 
mind,  and  as  the  surest  path  towards  moral  progress.  Polo- 
nius  says  :  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  it  must  follow,  as 
the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.** 
Nay,  this  being  true  to  oneself  is  even  made  a  duty  of  the 
country  itself;  and,  according  to  Sonnet  123,  fidelity  and 
truth  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  scythe  of  time.  Henoe 
we  may  all  the  more  unhesitatingly  regard  sincerity  and 
natural  truthfulness  to  be  the  main  feature  in  Shakespeare's 
poetry,  at  least  in  his  dramatic  poetry,  for  he  has  himself 
unequivocally  termed  these  the  aim  and  final  goal  of  art. 
Accordingly,  if  it  is  everywhere  Shakespeare's  endeavour  in 
poetry  and  art  to  develop  and  to  represent  the  truest  and 
noblest  form  of  humanity,  can  we  believe  that  his  life  belied  his 
art  ?  We  have  not  the  smallest  internal  or  external  evidence 
for  any  such  supposition  ;  in  fact,  all  the  existing  indications 
point  to  the  reverse,  viz.,  that  the  poet's  life  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  character 
of  his  poetry.  And  yet,  assuredly,  Shakespeare  was  no  more 
entirely  faultless  in  his  life  and  work  than  any  other  human 
being,  more  especially  in  the  storm  and  stress  period  of  his 
youth;  unquestionably  the  passions  which  he  has  described 
in  such  an  unapproachable  and  masterly  way  must  have 
rankled  in  his  own  breast ;  yet  he  has  never  endeavoured  to 
appear  better  than  he  was,  and  everything  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  fetters  of  his 
passions,  and  by  an  ennobling  system  of  purification  rose 
above  the  temptations  of  sensuality.  We  can  therefore  fully 
and  cordially  agree  with  G^rvinus  when  he  praises  Shake- 
speare as  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  most  trustworthy 
guides  through  life;  assuredly  he  who  follows  Shakespeare 
with  a  c6rrect  appreciation  will  neither  stumble  nor  go  astray. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  individual  only  to  whom  Shakespeare  may 
be  a  guide  through  life,  he  is  also  the  guiding  star  to  humanity. 
And  if  man  is  to  be  judged  by  the  fruit  of  his  work,  then 
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scarcely  any  other  writer  can  be  pat  by  the  side  of  Shake- 
speare ;  for  he  has  now,  for  more  than  300  years,  scattered 
golden  seeds  over  the  widest  field  that  ever  poet  has  com- 
manded, nay,  it  may  be  said,  over  the  whole  realm  of  humanity, 
and  the  harvest  of  this  work  keeps  coming  in,  in  fuller  quan- 
tities, from  decade  to  decade.  There  is  scarcely  any  other 
poet  whose  works,  in  so  great  a  measure,  have  passed  over 
into  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  ethical  life  of  humanity,  or 
exercised  so  enduring  an  influence  upon  it,  as  Shakespeare's. 
Just  as  the  waters  of  a  mighty  stream  are  perceptible  far  off 
ii}.  their  course  after  joining  the  mighty  ocean,  so  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare — to  a  gpreater  extent  than  that  of  any  other 
man — still  shows  a  distinct  existence  in  the  mighty  ocean  of 
human  life. 


Chapter  VIII. 
RETIREMENT  TO  STRATFORD,  AND  DEATH. 

IN  speaking  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  to  Stratford,  we 
must  guard  against  the  error  of  regarding  it  as  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  public  life ;  his  retirement  was  merely 
a  comparative  one — merely,  as  it  were,  an  alteration  of  the 
centra]  point  of  gravity.  For  even  though  we  did  not  possess 
any  undoubted  proofs  of  the  fact,  it  would  surely  be  no 
unwarrantable  supposition  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  made 
repeated  journeys  from  Stratford  to  London,  and  that  he 
resided  there  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  way  that,  as  a 
younger  man,  he  had  travelled  from  London  to  Stratford  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  stay.  The  object  of  Shakespeare's  removal 
to  Stratford  was  clearly  the  result  of  his  wish  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  stage  and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ;  this 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  in  London.  Not 
only  was  the  low  social  position  of  an  actor's  life  objectionable 
to  him,  but,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare  may  veiy 
possibly  have  had  his  doubts  whether  a  literary  life  was  com- 
patible with  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  Scott,  at  all  events,  did 
his  best  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  an  author,  and  with- 
drew to  Abbotsford  as  often  as  he  could,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman.  The  date  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  to 
Stratford  is  as  little  certain,  nay,  even  less  certain  than  the 
date  upon  which  he  quitted  his  native  town  as  a  young  man, 
and  the  combinations  and  conjectures  made  with  regard  to  it 
are  scarcely  able  to  bridge  over  this  gap  in  our  knowledge. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  eaarlier, 
Shakespeare,  although  still  residing  in  London  at  the  time, 
regarded  Stratford  as  his  home  and  as  the  place  in  which  he 
ultimately  intended  to  reside.  This  is  obvious,  not  only  from 
his  continued  acquisition  of  property  in  Stratford,  but  more 
evident  still  from  the  deeds  of  conveyance  of  Maj,  1602, 
July,  1605,  and  March,  1612-13,  in  which  he  is  called  "  Wil- 
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liam  Shakespeare   of   Stratford-on-Avon,  gentleman.''^     On 
the  occasion  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Combes  (in 
May,  1602),  the  business  was,  indeed,  transacted  for  him — as 
already  stated — by  his  brother  Gilbert,  very  probably  because 
the  poet  himself  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time.     It  is 
possible  also  that  Gilbert,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  intelli- 
gent and  practical  man,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lus  other  property.^     When  the  Getley  estate  was 
purchased  (on  28th  September,  1602),  Shakespeare  was  again 
absent,  as  is  clear  from  the  conditions  made  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance.'     During  the  following  year  Shakespeare,  for  a 
time  at  least,  seems  to  have  again  resided  in  London,  for  in 
that  year   he   took   part  in  a  performance  of   B.  Jonson's 
*'  Sejanus."     And  the  fact  of  Shakespeare  having  in  1604 
employed  an  attorney  in  the  legal  proceedings  he  instituted 
against  Philip  Rogers,  would  likewise  seem  to  indicate  the 
poet's  absence  from  Stratford  at  the  time ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unusually  important  transaction  concerning  the  purchase 
of  the  tithes  (on  24th  July,  1605)  could  not  well  have  been 
concluded  unless  the  purchaser  had  himself  been  present  in 
Stratford/      In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Bowington,  Shake- 
speare  is,   indeed,   termed   the   proprietor   of  the  house   in 
Walker  Street  or  Dead  Lane  purchased  from  Walter  Geiley, 
still  the  space  left  in  the  document  for  the  signature  of  the 
proprietor  is  not  filled  in,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  poet  must  have  been  absent  from  Stratford  at 
the  time.     But  while  we  know  of  these  cases  of  absence,  we 
also  know  that  in  1608  Shakespeare  was  living  in  Stratford, 
temporarily  at  all  events,  for  on  the  16th  of  October  of  that  year 
he  stood  godfather  to  one  William  Walker,  to  whom  in  his  will 
he  bequeaths  20«.  in  gold.     It  is  probable  also  that  on  the  9th 
of  September  of  the  same  year  he  attended  the  funeral  of  his 
mother,  and  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1607-8,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  christening  of  his  first  grandcJiild,  Elizabeth  Hall. 

I  See  aboTe,  p.  186. 

^  To  judge  from  the  facsimile  of  Gilbert's  signature  g^veu  in  HalJiwell's 
lAfe  qf  Shdkemeare,  p.  282,  his  handwriting  is  not  only  that  of  a  well-edu- 
cated person,  oat  also  shows  a  certain  amount  of  grace. 

3  Tne  words  of  the  document  are ;  '*  Et  aic  remanet  in  manibua  damina 
manerii  pradicH  (Tiz.  Bowington  Manor)  guousque  pradictus  Willielmua 
Shakespare  ven,  ad  eapiend.  prtBmissa  pradicta,'*  See  Halliweli's  Life  of 
ShttJkespeare,  p.  201  f. 

*  See  HalhwelPs  Life  of  ShaJce^are,  pp.  210.216. 

I  I 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  graphic  picture  of  the  home  which  the 
poet  established  for  himself  in  his  native  town,  the  result  of 
years  of  active  work  and  trouble,  we  shall  be  obliged,  in  the 
first  place,  again  carefully  to  examine  the  already  mentioned 
purchases,  in  doing  which  a  plan  of  Stratford  and  its  environs 
would  be  most  useful/  The  original  and  central  point  round 
which  all  the  other  purchases  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  said 
to  have  clustered,  was  the  dwelling-house  called  New  Place, 
which  we  shall  speak  of  more  fully  presently.  The  acquisition 
of  New  Place  was  in  all  likelihood  an  advantageous,  or  at 
least  a  convenient  investment.  Shakespeare  was,  however,  too 
practical  a  man  not  to  have  known  that  a  dwelling-house  of 
such  stately  proportions  would  require  to  be  supplied  with 
farm  produce,  and  that  farm  produce  would  make  it  neceesary 
to  possess  land  as  well ;  for  on  his  father's  as  well  as  on  his 
mother's  side  the  poet  was  descended  from  families  who  had 
owned  land  and  been  engaged  with  farm-work.  In  May, 
1602,  accordingly,  we  find  Shakespeare  purchasing  107 
acres  ^  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford  from 
"William  Combe,  of  Warwick,  esquier,"  and  from  "John 
Coombe  of  Olde  Stratford,  gentleman,"  for  the  sum  of  £320, 
which  according  to  our  present  money  value  represents  some- 
where about  £1,600.  The  deed  of  conveyance,  which  is  re- 
printed in  Halliweirs  *'  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  was  "  sealed  and 
delivered  to  Gilbert  Shakespere  to  the  use  of  the  within  named 
William  Shakespere  in  the  presence  of  Anthony  Nasshe,  Wil- 
liam Sheldon,  Humfrey  Maynwaringe,  Bychaj*d  Mason,  and 
Jhon  Nashe." '  And  this  purchase  led  to  legal  proceedings  in 
1611,  and  it  would  seem  that  Shakespeare  on  this  latter  occa- 
sion, in  addition  to  securing  his  107  acres,  bought  other  twenty 
acres  of  pasture  land.^ 

The  property  known  as  Getley's  cottage — which  Shake- 

*  Compare  abore,  p.  45,  note  3. 

'  Four  ya/rdsy  as  is  stated  in  the  eadorsement,  the  term  yard  being  the 
customary  measure  used  in  Warwickshire.  See  Malone's  Shakspearey  by 
Boswell  (1821),  ii.  518. 

'  The  importance  of  this  document,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
well-known  antiquary  Mr.  Wheler,  is  increased  by  the  endorsement  on  the 
indenture  (''  Combe  to  Shackspeare  of  the  4  yard  land  in  Stratford  fielde"). 
The  name  Shackspeare  so  closely  resembles  the  poet's  handwriting,  that 
Halliwell,  in  his  Life  of  8hake^)eare,  p.  283,  says  that  he  decidedly  takes  it 
to  be  the  autograph  of  Shakespeare  or  of  one  of  the  family — taking  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  again  a  fabrication. 

*  Halliweirs  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  230. 
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speare  bad  purchased  for  him  on  the  28th  of  September  of  this 
same  year  by  an  attorney  named  Thomas  Tibbottes — was,  as 
already  stated,  situated  in  Walker  Street  (now  called  Chapel 
Lane),  opposite  to  his  house  New  Place,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
G-oild  Chapel ;  ^  according  to  Halliwell,  this  cottage  was  in  exis- 
tence only  a  few  years  ago.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of 
his  ''Life  of  Shakespeare,"  it  was  pulled  down,  and  a  modern 
building  erected  in  its  place.  The  house  sold  to  Shakespeare 
by  Q^tley  was  a  mere  labourer's  cottage  with  a  frontage  of 
34  feet,  and  the  poet  in  all  probability  intended  it  for  his  gar- 
dener's abode.  For  Shakespeare  would  assuredly  have  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  gardener  or  workman  of  some  kind  to 
attend  to  the  large  garden  attached  to  his  house,  as  well  as  for 
other  outdoor  work ;  and  there  could  have  been  no  more  conve- 
nient abode  for  such  a  servant  than  G^tley's  cottage,  for  it  was 
both  within  sight  and  call  of  Shakespeare's  own  residence.  Had 
no  such  arrangement  been  necessary,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  what  Shakespeare's  object  could  have  been  in  pur- 
chasing the  cottage.  Moreover,  this  cottage  had  attached  to 
it  a  small  garden  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  paid  an 
annual  rental  of  2s,  6d. 

New  Place,^  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  died,  had  orig^ally  been 
built  by  the  same  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  to  whom  Stratford  was 
indebted  for  its  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Avon,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  G-uild  Chapel.  He  settled  in  London,  be- 
came Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1492,  and  died  in  1496. 
The  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  London,  Sir  Hugh  could  the 
more  readily  devote  to  the  town  of  his  birth,  as — according  to 
Stow,  and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Guild 
Chapel  in  Stratford — he  had  never  married,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  inherit  his  property.  Shakespeare  as  a  boy  must 
unquestionably  have  heard  the  story  of  Sir  Hugh  who  went  to 
London,  made  his  fortune  there,  and  yet  never  forgot  his 
native  town — precisely  as   Shakespeare   did   himself.     And 

^  A  plan  of  the  localit}'  is  given  in  HalHweirs  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  165, 
and  a  picture  of  the  house  on  p.  201. 

3  Wheler,  Hisiory  of  Neup  Place,  ed.  by  Halliwell ;  J.  C.  M.  Bellew, 
Shakespear^s  Home  at  New  Place,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  London,  1863 ;  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  An  Historical  Account  of  New  Place,  the  last  Bemdence  of  ShaJce- 
speare,  London,  1864,  fol. ;  Outlines,  ii.  101. 

'  See  above,  p.  44. 
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even  though  this  similarity  in  their  lives  could  scarce! j 
have  been  a  reason  for  Shakespeare's  choosing  Clopton's 
house  for  his  Tusculum,  still,  when  making  the  purchase, 
the  remembrance  of  his  distinguished  fellow-citizen  must 
certainly  have  been  in  his  thoughts,  for,  according  to 
Leland,  Clopton  is  said  to  have  died  at  New  Place.  This 
statement,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  well  known  from 
Stow's  *'  Chronicle  "  that  Sir  Hugh  died  in  London,  and  was 
interred  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  Lothbury.  Leland,  who 
visited  Stratford  in  1540,  describes  New  Place  as  ''  an  elegant 
house  built  of  brick  and  timber.''  ^  This  elegant  house,  when 
bought  by  Shakespeare  from  William  Underhill,^  was  in  a 
state  of  disrepair,  it  is  true — this  accounts  for  the  compara- 
tively low  price  the  poet  gave  for  it — and  Shakespeare 
found  himself  obliged  forthwith  to  put  it  into  order.  Very 
probably  this  was  done  in  1598,  for  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  of  that  year  is  an  entry  that  lOd,  was  paid  to 
'^  Mr.  Shakspere  for  on  lod  of  ston ; "  this  was  no  doubt 
building  material  from  the  old  house.  At  all  events,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  explaining  this  curious  entry.  According  to 
Theobald  (1733),  who  based  his  report  upon  communications 
made  to  him  by  the  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  whom  he  knew,  it  was 
Shakespeare  who  gave  the  house  the  name  of  New  Place; 
this  statement  has,  however,  proved  to  be  erroneous,  as  the 
name  New  Place  is  met  with  in  documents  belonging  to  a 
date  anterior  to  Shakespeare.  Bellew,'  among  others,  quotes 
a  record  in  which  it  is  stated :  "  Willielmus  Underbill  genero- 
sus  tenet  libera  quandam  domum  vocatem  the  Newe  Place 
cum  Pertinentiis  per  annum  zij*'  sectam  curie."  The  picture 
published  in  1790  of  New  Place  as  it  was  in  1599,  from  a 
drawing  of  John  Jordan,  is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  was 
probably  the  manufacture  of  the  same  Stratford  poet  who 
furnished  Ireland  with  his  notorious  information.*     The  same 

^  According  to  Knight,  WUUam  Shakspere;  a  Biography^  p.  501,  it  is 
Duedale  who  says :  '^  On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  was  a  fair  houae 
built  of  brick  and  timber  by  the  said  Hugh,  wherein  he  lived  in  his  later 
days,  and  died." 

^  Wm.  Underhill  probably  sold  the  house  because  he  was  ill  and  felt  his 
end  drawing  near ;  be  died  at  the  beginning  of  July  of  that  same  year,  and 
was  buried  on  the  13th  of  July. 

*  ShaJkeepear^s  Home  at  New  Placey  p.  95  ff. 

*  See  OngineU  Colleetums  on  Shakeipeare  and  Stratford^upcn-Avcn^  by  J, 
Jordan f  eeleeted  from  the  Original  M88,  written  about  1780,  ed.  by  J.  (X 
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may  be  said  of  the  illustration  in  Ireland's  "  Pictnresqne  Views 
on  the  Avon/'  1795.  In  fact,  no  picture  is  known  to  exist  of 
New  Place  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  belonged  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  descendants ;  a  picture  does,  however,  exist  of 
the  house  as  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Glopton  family,  who 
regained  possession  of  it  at  a  later  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  exists  a  second  document  of  equal  interest,  from  the  year 
when  the  house  was  rebuilt.  In  the  winter  of  1597-8  so  great 
was  the  dearth  of  com  in  Stratford  that  it  was  feared  riots 
might  ensue;  and,  in  order  to  divert  the  people's  thoughts 
from  the  dread  of  a  famine,  the  Corporation,  on  February  4th, 
caused  a  list  to  l^  drawn  up  of  all  the  grain  and  malt  stored 
up  in  the  town.  In  this  list  William  Shakespeare  of  Chapel 
Street  Ward  (in  which  New  Place  was  situated)  is  mentioned 
as  in  possession  of  ten  quarters.  This  entry  applies  too  exactly 
to  the  poet  for  it  to  be  likely  that  it  could  have  referred  to  any- 
one else  of  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  Only  two  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  ward  are  mentioned  as  holding  a  larger  quan- 
tity ;  one  is  entered  as  holding  seventeen  and  a  half  quarters, 
the  other  eleven  quarters.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  at  that  date  possess  any  land  in  Strat- 
ford— ^unless  it  was  what  had  belonged  to  his  parents — ^and 
his  stock  of  grain,  accordingly,  could  not  have  been  the 
produce  of  his  own  land.  Besides  this,  the  document  proves 
that  Shakespeare's  family  must  have  been  residing  at  New 
Place  at  the  time,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been  there 
himself,  for  his  stock  of  grain  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
valued  or  entered  on  the  list.  According  to  Halliwell,  who 
discusses  this  point  very  fully,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  occupy  his  new  residence  till  between  the 
9th  of  September,  1609,  and  the  21st  of  June,  1611,  and  that  it 
had  previously  been  inhabited  by  his  cousin  Thomas  Greene ; 
still  we  do  not  possess  the  faintest  clue  as  to  whether  Shake- 
speare's family  (i.e.  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  after 
June  5th,  1607,  only  the  younger  daughter  and  her  mother) 
shared  the  great  house  with  Thomas  Oreene,  or  what  the 
arrangement  may  have  been. 

New  Place,  where  Shakespeare's  life,  as  it  were,  returned 
to  the  point  from  which  it  had  started,  was  situated  at  the 

Hftlliwell,  London,  1864  HO  copies). — Oriffinal  Lettera  from  E.  Malone  to 
John  Jordan  the  Poet^  ed.  by  J.  O.  Hmlliwell,  London,  1864  (10  copies). 
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comer  of  Chapel  Street  and  Chapel  Lane,*  the  opposite  comer 
being  occupied  by  the  Guild  Chape],  which  still  exists  almost 
exactly  as  it  was  then.  The  bells  of  this  chapel  had  trans- 
ported the  boy  Shakespeare  in  days  past,  into  a  dreamland 
from  which  the  fnlly  developed  man  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  now  returning,  and  the  melodious  sound  of  the  chapel 
bells  may  perhaps  have  aroused  in  him  the  same  sentiments 
which  similar  evening  bells  at  a  later  date  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  Thomas  Moore.  At  the  further  end  of  the  Guild 
Chapel — as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter — ^stands  the  School 
in  which  the  boy  Shakespeare  once  learned  his  *^higy  hag^  hog,^* 
The  house  adjoining  New  Place  in  Chapel  Street  was  the 
property  of  Anthony  Nash,  the  father  of  the  husband  of  Shake- 
speare's grand-daughter ;  he  had  inherited  it,  and  bequeathed 
it  (under  date  of  25th  August,  1642)  to  his  widow,  to  whom  it 
belonged  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Nash's  house  was  con- 
siderably smaller  than  New  Place.  In  the  house  next  to 
Nash's — hence  two  doors  from  Shakespeare's — ^lived  Julian 
Shaw  (1571-1629),  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  poet's  will, 
and  who  in  the  old  records  is  described  sometimes  as 
**  yeoman,"  sometimes  as  ''  gentleman,"  or  as  ^*  Mr.  Julian 
Shaw."'  Although  smaller  than  New  Place,  Shaw's  house 
(a  picture  of  which  is  given  in  Halliwell's  **  Life  of  Shake- 
speare ")  must  nevertheless  have  been  a  house  of  goodly 
appearance,  for  the  occupier  had  to  contribute  6^.  annually  to 
the  church  rate,  while  New  Place  was  assessed  at  Ss. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  not  only  made  the 
house  in  which  he  proposed  to  spend  his  *^otinm  cum  dig" 
nitate  "  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  that  he  took  pleasure  in 
laying  out  the  two  gardens  attached  to  it.  We  can  scarcely 
be  wrong,  in  accordance  with  our  judgment  of  Shakespeare's 
character,  in  assuming  that  these  gardens — which  extended 
down  to  the  Avon — were  by  no  means  the  least  important 
among  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  purchase  the  property; 
and  probably  the  Stratford  of  his  day  could  not  boast  of  any 
larger  or  finer  garden.'  The  only  drawback  which  Shake- 
speare may  have  felt  was  that  the  larger  of  his  two  gardens 


^  PreTioiulv  called  Walker  Street  or  Dead  Lane. 
*  Outlinei^n,  91-100  {Shakegpear^t  Neighbours). 


*  From  Baoon*8  essay  0/  Gardens  and  elsewhere,  we  learn  that  the  art 
of  gardening  and  the  cnltivation  of  flowers  wss  a  faTonrile  purtait  in 
England  during  the  Elizabethan  period.     See  Hsrrison,  ed.  FnmiTall^ 
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lay  apart  from  the  honse  and  its  garden,  and  was  connected  with 
the  latter  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ground ;  that,  in  fact,  along 
the  one  side  of  Chapel  Lane  two  small  properties  intervened 
between  his  honse  and  the  larger  garden.  Shakespeare,  no  doubt, 
meant  eventually  to  have  purchased  these  two  small  houses 
and  the  land  attached  to  them,  and  thus  made  his  whole  estate 
a  continuous  piece  of  land.^  The  smaller  garden  was  very 
likely  a  pleasure  garden,  with  beds  of  flowers,  whereas  the 
larger  one — which  was  almost  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  is 
invariably  referred  to  as  the  "  orchard,"  was  probably  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  other  vegetable  produce  ; 
the  supposition  that  it  was  put  to  some  such  use  would,  at 
any  rate,  correspond  with  what  is  known  of  Shakespeare's 
character  as  a  practical  man  of  business.  His  having  pur- 
chased these  gardens  confirms  all  we  have  said  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  the  poet's  love  of  nature  and  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  gardening,  which  is 
so  fully  exhibited  in  all  his  writings.  It  is  known  that 
Walter  Scott  did  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  assist  in  the 
work  done  on  his  estate.  Shakespeare  may  have  had  leisure 
in  Stratford  to  'watch  the  growth  of  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  he  had  himself  sown  or  planted,  and  while 
doing  so  may  have  thought  of  the  garden  he  described 
in  his  "Richard  II."  In  Stratford  he  could  cultivate  the 
different  kinds  of  apples  for  which  his  native  county  was  so 
famous ;  here  in  the  shade  of  his  own  trees  he  could  enjoy 
the  hummine  of  his  bees,  and  give  himself  up  to  day-dreams 
in  the  twilight  of  evening.^  Those  fond  of  making  specula- 
tions may  even  venture  to  ask  whether  Shakespeare  may  not 
have  made  use  of  his  garden  for  taking  part  in  the  endeavour 
(which  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  1609)  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  silk  into  Stratford.  It  had  been  found  that  the 
soil  there  was  specially  favourable  for  the  growth  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  in  1609  a  quantity  of  these  trees  were  planted,  and — 

p.  xiii.  f. ;  John  Parkinson,  ParadUus  ThrrestriSf  or  A  Choice  Garden  ^  &c., 
liOndon,  1629.  Bacon  declares  a  garden  to  be  **  the  pnrest  of  human  plea- 
flures  and  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,"  and  the  poet 
Shakespeare  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  differed  from  the  phik>8opher  Bacon  on 
this  point. 

^  Compare  the  plan  in  Halliwell's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  165,  and  the 
subsequent  note  on  p.  330;  also  Outlines,  ii.  141-145  (The  Vhapel  Lane)» 

^  See  Shakespeare  in  Domestic  Life  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
89,  January,  1867. 
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according  to  a  generally  accepted  tradition  in  Stratford — 
Shakespeare  planted  a  mnlbeny  tree  in  his  garden  with  his 
own  hands;  of  this  famous  tree  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak  again.' 

In  March,  1613,  Shakespeare  was  again  in  London,  and 
purchased  there  a  tenement  in  Blackf  riars.'  But  whether  the 
poet  was  in  London  in  June  of  that  year,  and  present  at  the 
burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre  while  his  "  Henry  VIIL"  was 
being  performed,  ia  not  known ;  as  little  is  it  known  whether 
or  not  he  suffered  any  loss  personally  by  the  fire,  although  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  some  of  his  dramas,  in  manu- 
script, must  have  been  lost  on  that  occasion.'  During  this  same 
year  the  poet's  brother  Richard  died,  in  Stratford,  and  this  no 
doubt  caused  Shakespeare  some  grief ;  but  during  the  follow- 
ing year  further  troubles  came  upon  him,  which  may  hare 
caused  him  even  greater  anxiety.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1614, 
Stratford  was  visited  by  a  terrible  conflagration.  In  less  than 
two  hours,  fifty-four  houses,  together  with  a  number  of  hams 
and  stables  and  all  their  valuable  contents,  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  town  suffered  a  loss  of  over  £8,000 — accord- 
ing to  our  present  standard,  of  at  least  £40,000.  Most  of 
the  houses  and  cottages  in  Stratford  in  those  days  had 
thatched  roofs,  which  were  a  means  of  spreading  any  fire  that 
occurred.  Thatched  roofs  had,  indeed,  some  time  previously 
been  forbidden  in  the  case  of  new  houses ;  still,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  authorities 
had  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  prohibition.^  This  circum- 
stance perfectly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  fire,  owing  to 
being  driven  by  a  violent  wind,  raged  in  several  parts  of 
the  town  simultaneously,  and  that  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  whole  town  would  be  completely  destroyed.  New 
Place  fortunately  escaped,  and,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  does 
not  appear  to  have  in  any  way  suffered  from  this  calamity. 
But  we  may  unquestionably  assume  that  the  poet  did  all  in 
his  power  to  alleviate  the  distress  which  the  fire  caused,  and 
that  he  contributed  to  the  funds  raised  to  rebuild  the  town, 
even  though  there  is  no  record  of  these  facts. 

The  winter  of  this  same  year  Shakespeare  again  spent  in 
London,  as  we  know  from  Greene's  letters  of  the  16th  of  Novem- 

^  See  Knight,  WiUiam  Shakspere;  a  Biogranky^  p.  490. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  184.  ^  See  above,  p.  4. 

«  HaUiwell,  iS'ew  Place,  p.  210  fF. 
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ber  and  the  23rd  of  December,  1614,  so  that  the  poet's  presence 
in  the  metropolis  on  these  two  days  at  least,  is  a  matter 
beyond  a  doabt.'  It  is  to  this  absence  of  Shakespeare 
from  his  home,  that  Halliwell  assigns  the  visit  of  a  Puritan 
preacher  to  New  Place,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Chamber- 
lain's acconnts  of  that  year  ;  and  this  seems  highly  probable. 
From  the  record  we  learn  that — according  to  the  pfaiseworthy 
old  custom — the  itinerant  preacher  was  presented  by  the  town 
with  a  quart  of  sack  and  a  quart  of  red  wine  by  way  of 
welcome.  The  curious  entry  is  given  in  the  following  words  : 
'*  For  one  quart  of  sack  and  on  quart  of  clarett  wine  geven 
to  a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,  xx.d."  Halliwell  thinks  that 
the  Halls  may  have  been  living  at  New  Place  at  the  time,  and 
that  Shakespeare's  family  may  even  at  that  date  have  given 
signs  of  their  interest  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  i.e.  of  the  Puri- 
tanical tendency  which  characterized  the  poet's  descendants 
to  the  last.  Hunter,  too,  in  his  "  New  Illustrations,"  has  a 
▼ery  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  on  this  tendency  in 
the  poet's  family.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Shake- 
speare's descendants  in  this  respect,  stood  to  him  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  Byron's  relatives  did  to  him.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  was  looked  upon  as  the  ''  black  sheep  " 
of  the  family;  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  his  immorality, 
bat  because  of  his  want  of  religion,  which  they  considered  sin- 
fulness. It  is  possible,  too,  that  for  this  reason  they  destroyed, 
or  bestowed  no  care  upon  the  papers  he  left.  In  the  case  of 
Susanna  Hall,  the  religions  tendency  is  expressly  mentioned 
on  her  tombstone,  and  we  have  proofs  of  Dr.  Hall's  religious 
sentiments  in  the  notes  he  kept  of  Jiis  medical  work,  and  also 
in  his  journals.  But  even  as  regards  Shakespeare's  wife,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  as  she  advanced  in  years  she 
became  a  zealous  and  strict  churchwoman ;  the  inscription  on 
her  tombstone,  at  all  events,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  religiousness,  and  any  such  tendency  would  only 
be  in  keeping  with  the  passionate  sensuality  which  she  had 
exhibited  in  early  life.     According  to  Dowden^  she  endea- 

*  The  poasibility  of  Shakespeare's  having  seen  Milton  as  a  boy,  is  con- 
nected with  this  soioarn  of  the  poet^s  in  London.  Milton,  as  we  know,  was 
a  nianrellous  child,  and  wrote  poetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  proud 
father  may  on  this  occasion  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  his  boy  to  Shake- 
speare.    See  Belle w,  Shakeapeart^s  Home  at  New  Place,  p.  264. 

•  Shakspere,  p.  20. 
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Youred  to  find  in  "  religion  a  satisfaction  which  her  marriage 
had  not  a£Forded."  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  mother 
and  children  would  be  likely  to  make  use  of  the  absence  of 
the  irreligious  head  of  the  family  in  order  that  their  friendlj 
intercoarse  with  the  Puritan  preacher  might  be  enjoyed  with- 
out interruption.  And,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that,  even  during  Shakespeare's  pre- 
sence at  home,  a  Puritan  preacher  may  have  been  entertained 
as  a  guest  at  New  Place.  Shakespeare's  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  kindliness  wolild  assuredly  not  have  entirely  excluded 
this  class  from  his  sympathy,  especially  if  the  preacher  in 
question  was  a  man  of  culture,  and  not  one  of  the  very  vehe- 
ment zealots.  Besides,  if  Halliwell's  supposition  should  be 
correct,  that  Dr.  Hall  was  residing  in  his  father-in-law's 
house  at  the  time,  the  preacher  might  very  well  have  been  his 
guest,  and  Shakespeare  could  have  made  no  objection  to  this. 
But  whatever  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  have  been,  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  Puritanism  was  greatly  on  the 
increase  in  Stratford  as  well  as  in  England  generally ;  this  is 
proved  even  by  the  fact  that  theatrical  representations  were 
repeatedly  forbidden']  by  the  civic  authorities.  As  early  as 
December  17th,  1602,  the  Corporation  of  the  town  determined 
that  in  future  no  play  or  interlude  should  be  performed  in  the 
Gaildhall,  and  that  any  bailiff,  alderman,  or  citizen  who 
should  take  upon  himself  to  grant  any  such  permission  should 
be  fined  10s.  for  disregarding  the  prohibition.  Still,  this 
prohibition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effectual,  for 
in  1612  the  fine  of  lOtf.  was  increased  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  £10  ;  and  in  1622  the  Eang's  Players  even  received 
6«.  as  a  compensation  for  not  being  allowed  to  give  a  dramatic 
performance.^  In  Stratford,  therefore,  and  in  the  very  pre- 
sence  of  Shakespeare,  the  most  distinguished  of  its  citizens 
and  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  ages,  the  drama  and  the 
theatre  were,  so  to  say,  proscribed  and  outlawed, — ^a  very 
remarkable  fact,  certainly.  The  necessity  of  renewing  tb^ 
prohibition  does,  it  is  true,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  citizens 
were  not  all  disposed  to  regard  dramatic  performances  with 
hostility,  and  that  the  Puritans  formed  only  a  small,  although 
influential  party ;   but,   in  any  case,  the  suppression  of  tibe 

»  Malone's  Shak^are,  by  Boswell  (1821),  ii.  153  ;  Djce^Works  of  Shake- 
speare (3rd  ed.),  i.  116  ;  Kenny,  Ltfe  and  Gmitu  of  Shakespearey  p.  58, 
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drama  at  the  time  of  its  highest  perfection  by  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  Pnritanism  conld  not  fail  to  have  painfully  affected 
Shakespeare,  and  he  mnst  have  had  anxions  forebodings  of 
the  fntnre.  Can  it  hare  been  in  any  way  the  result  of  this 
Puritanical  spirit  prevailing  in  Stratford,  that  Shakespeare — 
as  far  as  is  known — never  held  any  municipal  appointment, 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  his  retirement  from  public  life  may 
be  said  to  have  been  completed  P  Among  the  Corporation, 
where  Puritanism  led  the  way,  there  can  assuredly  have  been 
no  place  for  Shakespeare.  That  he  was  nevertheless  not  only 
upon  good  terms  with  his  fellow-citizens,  but  enjoyed  their 
esteem  and  affection,  and  that  he  had  the  welfare  of  the 
town  at  heart,  in  spite  of  not  holding  any  civic  office,  we 
know  more  especially  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  matter 
relating  to  certain  proposed  enclosures  of  common  lands,  at 
Welcombe  near  Stratford. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  had  shown  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  mediadval  system  of  common  lands, 
and  to  enclose  land  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  parks  for 
preserving  gama^  The  injurious  effects  of  such  proceedings 
upon  the  country  at  large  Holinshed  ^  mentions,  by  stating 
that  it  interfered  with  tillage,  and  hence  that  the  peasant 
class,  from  which  the  naval  and  military  forces  principally 
drew  Teci*uits,  was  becoming  seriously  diminished ;  that  vil- 
lages and  even  towns  were  being  ruined,  and  also  that  the 
prices  of  meat,  wool,  and  cloth  were  rising,  for,  as  there  was 
no  competition,  the  owners  of  parks  and  pastures  could  regu- 
late prices  as  they  chose."  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
mischievous  state  of  affairs,  Henry  YIII.,  as  early  as  1521, 
ordered  that  all  fences  and  railings  enclosing  land,  should  at 
once  be  taken  down,  and  that  the  decayed  cottages  be  put  into 
repair  and  restored  to  the  husbandmen.  The  expectations 
which  the  nation  entertained  of  these  wholesome  ordinances 
were,  however,  frustrated,  for  the  landlords  contrived  by  dis- 
honest means  to  retain  the  lands  which  they  had  enclosed ; 
bribes  were  given  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  with  the  aid  of 

*  Compare  Erwin   Nasae,   Ueber   die  mUtelalterUche  Feldoemeinechaft 
und  die  BUnhegungen  des  sechszehnien  Jahrhunderis  in  England    (Bonn, 

,  1869),  p.  56  f. 

*  Chronicle,  1686,  iii.  862. 

'  Compare  Sir  Thomas  More,  Utopia,  ed.  Arber,  p.  41. 
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large  sums  of  money  they  also  succeeded  in  closing  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  In  this  way  not  only  did  the  existing  enclosares 
remain  nndistarbed,  but  even  a  number  of  other  enclosares 
were  made.  It  can  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  a 
proposal  made  in  1614  by  William  Combe,  Arthur  Main- 
waring,  and  William  Beplingham,  to  enclose  the  "  common 
fields  "  at  Welcombe,  put  the  Stratford  people  into  a  great 
and  lasting  state  of  excitement.  For  the  enclosing  of  theae 
common  fields  would  not  only  have  turned  arable  land  into 
pasture  ground,  but  it  would  have  led  to  an  alteration  of 
boundaries  and  a  change  of  tenure  and  ownership,  and  more- 
over the  value  of  the  tithes  possessed  by  Shakespeare — and 
it  seems  by  Thomas  Greene  abo — would  have  been  gpi^eatly 
diminished.  Accordingly,  Shakespeare,  his  cousin  Greene,  and 
the  town — as  the  ultimate  inheritor  of  the  tithes — opposed 
the  enclosing  of  the  fields.  Shakespeare,  the  practical  man  of 
business,  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Ingleby's  words,  '*  seems  to  have 
temporized  with  both  parties,  when  he  might  have  treated 
with  both,  like  an  elector  selling  his  vote  to  the  highest 
bidder."  He  at  all  events  claimed  full  compensation ;  and 
with  this  object,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1614,  an  agreement 
was  made  by  him  and  his  cousin  Greene  with  Beplingham, 
according  to  which  the  latter  undertook  to  indemnifj  both 
Shakespeare  and  Greene,  as  well  as  their  heirs  and  assignees, 
for  any  loss  which — in  the  judgment  of  four  disinterested 
persons — might  have  occurred  to  them  "  by  reason  of  anie 
inclosure  intended  by  the  said  William  Beplingham."  Shake- 
speare stated  to  J.  Greene  (a  brother  of  Thomas  Greene  ?) 
*'  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe."  ^ 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter;  the 
Corporation  of  Stratford  considered  it  their  duty  towards 
their  feUow-citizens — who  had  become  greatly  impoverished 
by  the  great  fire  of  the  previous  summer — to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  resist  the  dreaded  enclosures.  And  Shakespeare  on 
this  occasion  again,  no  doubt,  acted  not  only  as  the  hig-hly- 
esteemed  and  inflaential  man,  but  he  may  in  aU  probability  have 
been  requested  to  vratch  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  town 
as  well  as  his  own.  The  inferiority  of  the  actor's  social  status, 
which  Shakespeare  laments  in  his  Sonnets,  proved  accordingly, 

^  This  remark  Halliwell  diaooTered  among  the  town  archiTea  of  Strat- 
ford.    See  Halliwell,  The  Latt  Day9  qf  Wm.  Shakeapeam  (1863),  p.  13  f. 
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in  his  own  case,  no  obstacle  to  his  being  asked  to  attend  to 
this  important  business  matter — at  any  rate,  the  obstacle  was 
overcome.  If  any  authenticated  fact  relating  to  Shakespeare's 
life  throws  an  unusually  favourable  and  bright  light  upon  the 
poet's  social  position,  it  is  unquestionably  his  connection  with 
these  proceedings.  The  town  clerk,  Thomas  Greene,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  solicitor  for  the  Corporation  and 
was  a  counsellor  of  the  Middle  Temple,  was  sent  to  London 
on  this  business  ;  and  on  November  17th,  1614,  he  reported 
to  the  Corporation  that  "  My  Cosen  Shakspeare  comyng  yes- 
terday to  towne  I  went  to  see  him  howe  he  did,  he  told  me 
that  they  assured  him  they  ment  to  inclose  no  further  then  to 
Gospell  Bushe  and  so  upp  straight  (leavying  out  part  of  the 
dyngles  to  the  £5eld)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedge,  and  take 
in  Salisburyes  peece :  and  that  they  meane  in  Aprill  to  servey 
the  Land,  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaccion  and  not  before ;  and 
he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  there  will  be  nothyng  done  at 
all.''  The  assurance  here  given  by  Shakespeare  and  his  son- 
in-law  that  no  enclosures  were  likely  to  be  made^that,  in 
fact,  the  persons  concerned  had  abandoned  their  proposal — 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  altogether  satisfied  the 
Corporation  ;  for  on  the  23rd  of  December  the  Town  Council 
held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  question,  and  letters  were 
despatched  to  Mr.  Mainwaring  and  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  in 
London,  '^  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  either." 
Oreene,  who  kept  a  memorandum  of  all  the  proceedings,  adds 
that  he  sent  his  cousin  Shakespeare  (he  seems  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  cousinship)  "  coppyes  of  adl  our  acts,"  and  also 
*'  a  note  of  the  inconvenyences  wold  happen  in  the  inclosure." 
A  petition  on  the  subject  was  also  addressed  to  the  Privy 
Council.  How  the  matter  was  finally  settled  does  not  seem 
certain  ;  in  1610 — hence  after  Shakespeare's  death — ^an  order 
was  issued  not  only  forbidding  the  enclosure,  but  commanding 
William  Combe,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  at  the 
time,  to  desist  in  some  work  connected  with  enclosures  which 
had  already  been  begun.^  If  we  may  trust  Wheler's  report,^ 
the  fields  in  question  remained  unenclosed  till  1774. 

In  the  same  year  during  which  Shakespeare  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  proposed  enclosure  of  the  Wel- 

^  Ingleby,  Centurie  of 'Bray te^  P*  19- 
*  Guide  to  Stratford^  pp.  22-26. 
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combe  fields,  his  name  occars  in  the  will  of  John  Combe,  who 
died  on  the  10th  of  Jnlj,  1614,^  and  who  leaves  him  a  legacy 
of  £5.  From  this  will  of  John  Combe  we  learn  that  the  tes- 
tator possessed  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Hampton  Lacy 
called  Parson's  Close,  which  became  sabseqaently  known  as 
Shakespeare's  Close;  whether,  and  in  what  sense  this  name 
has  any  connection  with  the  poet,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
evidence  to  show,  as  in  so  many  other  points  relating  to  the 
poet's  life. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  onr  parpose  merely  to  mention 
John  Combe's  will ;  we  mnst  look  a  Uttle  more  closely  at  his 
life,  for  his  name  is  perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  men- 
tioned among  the  friends  Shakespeare  had  in  Stratford.  Johii 
Combe  held  an  office  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  as  the  col- 
lector of  the  rents  of  the  manor  of  Stratford,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  in  this  capacity  an  annual  salary  of  53^.  4d 
Such  officers  are  never  looked  upon  with  much  favour, 
and  John  Combe  does  not  seem  to  have  been  popular  in 
Stratford,  where  he  had  a  residence  in  the  so-called  College/ 
From  his  holding  this  appointment  in  the  Earl's  service,  it 
seems  obvious  that  he  must  have  had  other  financial  matters 
to  attend  to  for  him,  and  this  appears  to  have  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  ''  usurer  " — this  was 
the  name  given  in  Shakespeare's  day  to  anyone  who  lent  out 
money  on  interest ;  and  in  fact  Combe  was  looked  upon  as  a 
veritable  oppressor  of  the  poor.  That  Combe  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune  is  evident  from  his  will,  but  Halliwell, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  will,  maintains  that  this 
very  will  fully  acquits  John  Combe  of  the  popular  slander 
that  has  descended  on  his  name,  inasmuch  as  we  have  there 
proof  that  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  the  j)oor.  However, 
Halliwell  omits  to  consider  the  possibility  that  if  the  testator 
had  really  been  what  tradition  makes  him  out,  the  legacies 
in  question  may  have  been  made  to  appease  an  evil  con- 
science. But  whatever  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  have 
been,  John  Combe  must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  good 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  for  according  to  all  reports  he 

^  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shake^eare,  p.  235  f.  It  is  possible  that  Combe's 
death  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  fire  which  occurred  the 
previous  day. 

'  A  picture  of  the  College  is  given  by  Halliwell  in  his  JAfe  of  Shakespeare; 
see  pp.  232  and  234. 
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was  upon  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  Shakespeare.  Not 
only  may  they  have  had  many  a  pleasant  hour's  chat  in  each 
other's  houses — at  the  College  and  at  New  Place — bat  tradi- 
tion relates  that  they  used  to  meet  regularly  every  evening  at 
a  tavern  in  Chapel  Street,  opposite  New  Place,  where  a 
"  shovel  board  "  was  long  exhibited  as  having  been  used  by 
the  poet.  HalliwelP  and  Knight,^  however,  both  maintain 
that  although  the  house  in  question  existed  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  it  did  not  become  a  tavern  till  between  1645  and  1665, 
and  that  it  perhaps  received  the  name  of  The  Falcon  in  con- 
nection with  the  poet's  ooat-armour.  According  to  another 
tradition,'  these  meetings  were  held  at  The  Bear  in  Bridge 
Street,  where  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  were  in  the  habit 
of  spending  their  evenings.  This  legend  even  tells  some  of 
the  anecdotes  and  witticisms  wherewith  the  poet  amused  his 
friends  and  himself.  If  we  may  trust  badly  authenticated 
reports,  it  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  favourite  diversions  to 
write  serious,  but  generally  satirical  epitaphs  for  his  friends.*^ 
And  he  is  even  said,  while  residing  in  London,  to  have 
extemporized  one  for  himself  while  sitting  in  some  tavern 
with  Ben  Jonson.^  In  like  manner,  according  to  Dngdale, 
Shakespeare  is  also  said  to  have  written  two  epitaphs  for  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in 
1600,  and  who  was  buried  in  Tong  Church,  in  Shropshire ;  one 
of  these  epitaphs  is  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  east  side, 
the  other  on  the  west  side  of  Stanley's  tombstone.  However, 
the  latter,  more  especially,  seems  as  much  unlike  a  production 
of  Shakespeare  as  could  possibly  be.  These  epitaphs  were 
first  collected  by  Dugdale,  and  not  till  the  year  1664,  hence 
almost  fifty  years  after  the  poet's  death,  so  we  cannot  be 
^oing  far  wrong  in  rejecting  his  authority  on  this  point. 
Another  epitaph  met  with  in  a  MS.  collection  of  poems,  pro- 
bably from  the  time  of  Charles  L,  is  said  to  have  been  written 
for  a  certain  Elias  James  of  Stratford;  a  third  or  fourth 
satirical  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  coined  for  the  Thomas 
Combe  to  whom  the  poet  bequeathed  his  sword.  Still,  the 
most  famous  epitaph  ascribed  to  Shakespeare's  pen  are  the 
cntting  lines  addressed  to  John  Combe  that  have  been  handed 

*  New  Place,  p.  88.  *  Wm.  Shakapere;  a  Biography y  p..  199. 
'  Halliwell,  tdfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  242. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  231-243;  Drake,  Ic,  ii.  604  f. 

'  lD2;leby,  Shakespeare^s  Centurie  of  PrayBCy  p.  277. 
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down  to  US  by  no  less  important  aathorities  than  Rowe  and 
Aubrey.  Bowe's  acconnt  is :  '^  It  happened  that  in  a  pleasant 
conversation  amongst  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told 
Shakspeare  in  a  laughing  nmnner  that  he  intended  to  write 
his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  outlive  him ;  and  since  he 
could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  was  dead, 
he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ;  upon  which  Shak- 
speare gave  him  these  four  lines :  *' 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd ; 

'Tis  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd  : 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh !  ho !  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe. 

'  ^  But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man 
so  severely,  that  he  never  forgave  it."  The  trustworthiness  of 
the  story  is  opposed  by  the  already  mentioned  circumstance 
that  Combe  left  Shakespeare  a  legacy  of  £5,  and  certainly 
only  as  a  token  of  his  special  affection.  No  such  objection 
can  be  raised  against  the  version  of  the  story  as  given  by 
Aubrey,  for  according  to  him  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the 
lines  till  after  Combe's  death ;  and,  indeed,  the  lines  are  even 
somewhat  less  bitter  as  given  by  him.  Aubrey's  version  of 
the  story  is :  "  One  time  as  he  was  at  the  Tavern,  at  Strat- 
ford super  Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  Usurer,  was  to  be 
buryed,  he  makes  there  this  extemporary  Epitaph  : — 

Ten  in  the  Hundred  the  Devill  allowes, 

But  Combe  will  have  twelve,  he  sweares  and  he  vowes : 

If  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  Tombe, 

*  Hoh  ! '  quoth  the  Devill,  *  'tis  my  John  a  Combe.' "  » 

In  the  latter  case,  accordingly,  the  usurer's  soul  is  not  said  to 
be  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  but  this  form  of  the  epitaph 
cannot  otherwise  be  said  to  exhibit  any  much  greater  amount 
of  consideration  on  the  poet's  part.  Shakespeare's  **  gentle- 
ness "  is  too  often  alluded  to  by  his  contemporaries,  and  con- 
stitutes too  essential  a  trait  in  the  idea  we  are  justified  in 
forming  of  his  character,  for  us  to  ascribe  so  crude  and  so 
little  witty  a  jest  to  him,  whether  addressed  to  a  living  friend, 
or  written  after  the  friend's  death.  For  in  ascribing  the 
lines  to  Shakespeare,  we  should  at  the  Bame  time  have  to 
admit  that  they  were  written  at  a  period  of  the  poet's  life 

'  Inglebj,  Centurie  o/PrayM,  p.  384. 
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when  neither  the  thonghtlessness  nor  hastiness  of  youth  could 
he  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  him.     We  should,  in  fact,  be 
doing  Shakespeare  a  wrong,  for  Bowe  expressly  states  that 
the  poet  had  made  numerous  friends  in  and  around  Stratford 
by  "  his  pleasant  wit  and  good  nature."   And,  as  Halliwell  ^  has 
pointed  out,  this  same  epigram,  under  slightly  varied  forms,  is 
met  with  both  in  MS.  as  well  as  printed  collections  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  met  with  in  print  as  early  as 
between  1608  and  1614.^     Nothing  is  more  easy  to  imagine 
than  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  epigram  should,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  become  attributed  to  Shakespeare; 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  anecdote  were  one  of  those 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  personality  of  a  great  man,  as 
barnacles  to  a  ship.     A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum^ 
does,  indeed,  give  an  account  of  three  officers — a  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, and  an  ensign — who  made  a  pleasant  tour  through 
several  counties,  and  among  other  places  visited  Stratford, 
where,  in  the  church,  they  noticed  the  following  tombstones : 
"  A  monument  for  the  ilarl  of  Totness,  and  his  lady,  still 
living.     The  monument  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.     A  neat  monu- 
ment of  that  famous  English  poet,  Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare, 
who  was  bom  here  ;  and  one  of  an  old  gentleman,  a  batchelor, 
Mr.  Combe,  upon  whose  name  the  said  poet  did  merrily  fann 
up  some  witty  and  facetious  verses,  which  time  would  not 
give  us  leave  to  sacke  up."     This  report  carries  us   back 
pretty  close  to  Combe's  as  well  as  to  Shakespeare's  death,  for 
it  is  dated  just  twenty  years  after  Combe's  death,  and  thus 
seems  to  furnish  a  clue  for  the  existence  of  some  humorous 
lines  on  John  Combe  from  the  poet's  pen.   However,  Hunter* 
very  correctly  remarks  that  the  expressions  fan  and  sache  up 
employed  by  the  officers  are  but  little  applicable  to  the  tradi- 
tional lines,  but  seem  rather  to  suggest  a  play  upon  the  word 
combe  with  its  double  meaning ;  this  would  be  incomparably 
more  in  keeping  with  Shakespeare's  acknowledged  predilec- 
tion for  a  play  upon  words.     But  the  account  given  by  the 
officers  in  no  way  settles  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 

^  Hfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  232. 

^  Malone  (Malone's  Shakepeare,  by  Bo«wel],  ii.  496), fCnight  (William 
Shakspere;  a  Biography,  p.  488  f.),  and  Dyce  {The  Works  of  Shakespeare, 
3rd  ed.9  i  108),  all  agree  with  Halliwell  in  rejecting  the  anecdote.  With 
regard  to  *'  Ten  in  the  Hundred ^^  see  above,  p.  182. 

^  Lanadoume  MSS.  No.  213.  *'  IllustrationSy  I  88. 

K  K 
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epitaph.  And  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  nsary  of  which  John 
Combe  is  accused,  it  is  strange,  certainly,  that  in  his  will  he 
orders  money  to  be  put  oat  at  interest,  bat  one  thing  that 
redounds  to  his  honour  is,  that  this  is  done  purely  from  bene- 
Tolent  motives.  He  bequeaths,  namely,  £100  for  the  benefit 
of  fifteen  poor  or  young  tradesmen,  al]  of  whom  are  to 
receive  20  nobles  a-piece  for  a  term  of  three  years,  all 
of  them  paying  yearly,  during  the  said  three  years,  the 
sum  of  3^.  4e2.  (hence  2^  per  cent,  interest)  in  aid  of  the 
poor  in  Stratford.  This  is  philanthropic  enough.  Shake- 
speare may  possibly  have  had  other  business  transactions 
with  John  Combe  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  fields 
from  him,  and  also  with  Thomas  Combe ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  after  his  retirement  in  Stratford  the  poet  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  superintending  and  increasing  hifl 
movable  as  well  as  his  immovable  possessions,  in  so  far  as 
he  did  not — to^  use  Rowe*s  words — give  himself  up  entirely 
**  to  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  friends."  His  ; 
repeated  journeys  to  London  also  appear  to  have  been  mainlj 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  business,  although  they  may  partly  ; 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  theatre.  The  suppo*  i 
sition  that  Shakespeare  wrote  several  of  his  dramas  after  | 
retiring  to  Stratford,  or  even — as  is  reported  in  the  Diary  ol ' 
the  Rev.  John  Ward — that  he  was  in  a  measure  obliged  to 
supply  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year  in  return  for  a 
handsome  salary,  is  absolutely  unfounded  and  improbabW 
Dramatic  poetry  was  in  those  days  much  too  intimately  and 

^  Upon  this  supposed  fact  Ward  founds  another  statement  whidi  doei 
but  little  credit  to  his  critical  Judgment,  viz.,  that  Shakespeare's  anuiisl 
expenditure  in  Stratford  after  bis  retirement  from  public  life  amounted  to 
£1,000 — according  to  our  present  Talue,  therefore,  m>m  between  £4,000  to 
£5,000.  This  is  a  palpable  mistake,  and,  in  fact,  an  utterly  impossible  pieoe 
of  exaggeration.  According  *  to  the  general  opinion,  which  MakMie 
(Malone's  ShaJctpearCy  by  Boswell,  1821,  ii.  617  f.)  traces  back  to  Gildon, 
Shakespeare's  annual  income  amounted  to  about  £300,  a  sum  which  in  Th* 
Merry  Wives  is  spoken  of  as  a  pretty  considerable  fortune.  Anne  Page  saj* 
of  Master  Slender : — 

O,  what  a  world  of  vile  Ul-fatfour'd  faulU 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Malone  even  considers  this  sum  too  high,  and  reckons  the  total  receipts 
from  Shakespeare's  different  properties  at  some  £200  annually.  The  poet  iii 
indeed,  said  to  have  drawn  a  similar  amount  from  the  theatre  as  long  as  ht 
was  connected  with  it.  See  Dyce,  The  Works  qf  Shakespeare  (drd  ed.),  i. 
106  r  J  Ingleby,  Centurie  of  Priyse,  p.  327. 
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inseparablj  connected  with  the  art  of  acting  to  be  prodaced 
so  entirely  apart  from  the  stage,  and  least  of  all  by  a  poet 
who  had  himself  been  an  actor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  gave  up  writing  dramas  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  stage,  although  a  few  exceptions  maj  be  granted ;  and  if 
his  withdrawal  from  the  stage,  as  seems  probable,  took  place 
abont  1605,  still  he  wonld  nevertheless  have  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  as  an  actor  and  a  dramatist,  for  his  first  yoathfid 
efforts  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  1585. 

We  are  approaching  the  end,  but  one  more  joyfnl  event  in 
the  family  has  first  to  be  recorded — the  marriage  of  Shake- 
speare's, second  daughter  Judith,  which  was  celebrated  at 
New  Place  on  the  10th   of   February,   1615-16;  the  elder 
daughter  Susanna  had  married  on  the  5th  of  June,  1607,  Dr. 
John  Hall,  a  medical  man,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak  more  fully.     Judith  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two 
at   the  time  of  her  marriage — a  strange  circumstance  that 
can  in  no  way  be  accounted  for ;  the  elder  sister  had  married 
at  twenty-five.     Judith  must  have  been  what  is  called  a  good 
match,   although   what  she  was  likely  to  inherit  from  her 
father  would  not  be  equal  to  what  her  elder  sister  possessed. 
Can  she  have  been  ill-favoured  ?     This  is  not  very  likely,  as 
her  parents  were  in  all  probability  persons  of  good  looks  and 
appearance,  the  father  more  especially.     Can  she  have  been  a 
''  quarrelsome  Kate  ?  "     There  is,  however,  not  the  smallest 
reason  for  any  such  accusation  being  laid  to  her  account. 
Can  she  have  been  difficult  to  please,  and  had  she  rejected 
other  suitors?     In  this  case,  however,  she  is  not  likely  to 
have  accepted  Thomas  Qainey  either,  for  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  good  family  or  a  wealthy  man.     Thomas 
Qainey — a  son  of  the  same  Richard  Quiney  who  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1598,  had  applied  to  Shakespeare  by  letter  for  a 
loan  of  £30 — was  **  a  vintner  "  by  trade,  and  in  a  small  town 
like  Stratford  this  cannot  have  been  a  veiy  luci*ative  business, 
unless,  indeed,  he  supplied  the  cellars  of  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood — the  Lucies,  Bainsf  ords,  and  others.     Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,^  "  there  was  some  reason  for 
accelerating  the  nuptials,  for  they  were  married  without  a 
licence,  an  irregularity  for  which  a  few  weeks  afterwards  they 
were   fined  and  threatened  with  excommunication  by    the 

'  Outlines,  il  234, 
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ecclesiastical  coart  at  Worcester."  I  am  unable  to  find  ont 
Mr.  Halliwell-PhillippB'  source  for  this  statement.  In  the 
church  register  Thomas  Quinej  is  on  several  occasions  termed 
a  ''gentleman:"  for  instance,  at  the  entry  of  the  birth  of  his 
first  child  on  'the  23rd  of  November,  1616,  and  the  Quinej 
family  possessed  a  coat-of-arms.^  We  know  also  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  that  he  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
culture,^  and  to  judge  from  the  flourishes  round  his  neadj- 
written  signature,  he  must  have  been,  as  Knight  says,  '*a 
great  master  of  caligraphy."  But  the  most  remarkable  point 
in  the  case  is  that  Thomas  Quiney  was  four  years  younger 
than  his  bride,  having  been  bom  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1588-89.'  It  has  been  remarked  in  connection  with  this  fact 
that  the  disparity  in  the  ages  of  William  Shakespeare  and  his 
wifo  cannot  possibly  have  affected  the  poet*s  conjugal  happi- 
ness, otherwise  the  parents  would  never  have  consented  to 
Judith's  following  their  example,  and  that  Judith  herself 
would  have  been  forewarned  by  having  witnessed  the  nnhap- 
piness  of  her  own  parents.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  may  be 
observed  that — as  a  well-known  f  act^ — young  people  rarely  take 
the  experience  of  those  older  than  themselves.  And  even 
though  the  parents  may  not  have  been  satisfied  with  their 
daughter's. choice,  they  could  have  done  but  little  to  prevent 
the  marriage ;  in  England  children  are  much  more  indepenr 
dent  in  these  matters  than  in  Germany.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  disparity  of  age  between  Judith  and  her 
lover,  was  both  less  dangerous  and  strange  at  her  age  than  it 
had  been  in  the  case  of  her  parents.  Still,  according  to 
Halliwell-Phillipps,*  it  would  seem  that  Judith's,  marriage 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  one ;  her  husband  seems  finally  to  have 
removed  to  London,  and  died  there.  As  a  means  of  judg^g  of 
the  degree  of  Judith's  education,  it  mast  be  remarked  that  she 
did  not  subscribe  her  name  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  but 
made  use  of  her  mark,  whereas  her  elder  sister  Susanna 
signed  her  name,  not  only  legibly,  but  in  a  good  and  charac- 
teristic style  of  writing.     Judith  may  perhaps  have  been  able 

^  HalHwell,  lAfe  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  31, 178.  With  regard  to  the  Quiney 
fkmily,  compare  also  Hunters  IllmiraHons,  i.  91-93. 
3  See  above,  p.  378. 

*  The  statement  which  Drake,  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  ii.  609,  makes 
about  the  reverse  haying  been  the  case  is  probably  the  result  of  a  mistake. — 
Susanna  was  eight  years  younger  than  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall. 

*  OuiUnes,  i.  248  f. 
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to  write,  bat  in  so  inferior  a  manner  that  she  preferred  making 
her  jnnrk/  The  clergyman  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony, 
and  whose  sad  duty  it  was  a  few  weeks  later  to  read  the 
burial  service  at  the  father's  funeral,  is  said  to.  have  been  one 
Rogers  by  name." 

Shakespeare's  death  followed  so  closely  upon  his  daughter's 
wedding  that  we  cannot  summarily  dismiss  the  idea  that  there 
may  have  been  some  connection  between  the  two  events. 
The  only  report  we  possess  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  is 
from  an  entry  made  in  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  of 
Stratford,*  from  the  year  1663  :  "  Shakespear,  Drayton,  and 
Ben  Jhonson,"  he  says,  **  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  itt  seems 
d.rank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a  feavour  there 
contracted."  ^     This  entry  has  called  forth  not  only  a  great 

^  See  the  facsimile  of  her  handwriting  at  the  end  of  another  document  in 
Halliwell,  p.  109.  See  also  the  Athenaum,  1869,  i.  660.  Susanna's  siffna- 
tnre  in  Hatliwell's  Life  of  Shakespearey  p.  296,  and  in  Halliweli's  New  Piaee, 
p.  130  (from  the  year  1647).  Milton^s  eldest  daughter  likewise  was  unable 
to  write^  and  the  second  daughter,  it  seems,  only  moderately  well.  See 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Masson  (1874),  i.  64  £ 

'  According  to  Bellew,  Shake^eare's  Some  at  New  Plaecy  p.  269  f. 

*  Diairy  of  the  Rev.  John  Trardf  M.A.y  arranged  by  Charles  Severn, 
M.D.  (London,  1839),  p.  183  f.  Ward  settled  in  Stratford  towards  the 
be^nning  of  1662,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  Judith  Quiney's 
death.  He  alludes  to  her  in  the  following  words  :  "  A  letter  to  my  brother,  to 
see  Mrs.  Queent/,  to  send  for  Tom  Smith  for  the  acknowlecbment.^  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  unexplained,  and  it  cannot  eren  be  denied  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Mrs.  Queeny  alluded  to  refers  to  Judith  Shake- 
speare. Ward's  I>ian/  was  written  in  Stratford  between  tJie  14th  of 
February,  1661-62,  and  the  25th  of  April,  1663.  See  Kenny,  Life  and 
Genius  of  Shakespeare,  p.  63,  and  Appendix,  Note  6  ;  Ingleby,  Centurie  of 
Prayse,  p.  327. 

^  An  extremely  offensive  version  of  this  note  of  Ward's  has  appeared  of 
late  years.  In  the  Passages  from  the  English  Note  Books  of  N.  Hewthome 
(i.  143),  it  is  stated  that  Roger  Kemble  (the  father  of  John  and  Charles 
Kemble  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons)  bad  discovered  in  Stratford,  after  careful  in- 
vestigations, that  '*  Shakespeare  attended  a  certain  revel  at  Stratford,  and 
indulging  too  much  in  the  conviriality  of  the  occasion,  he  tumbled  into  a 
ditch  on  his  way  home  and  died  tbere.^  The  publisher  of  this  altogether 
unfounded  piece  of  scandal  must  be  placed  in  an  unenviable  position,  by 
the  side  of  his  country-woman  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. — Compare  Notes  arid 
Queries,  January  21,  1872,  p.  52.  A  piece  of  gossip  agreeing  pretty  closely 
with  the  above  is  mentioned  by  Bellew,  Shakespeare^ s  Home  at  New  Place, 
p.  114;  according  to  it  Shakespeare  died  while  in  drink  !  Bellew  was  told  this 
by  a  clergyman ! ! — I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
joins  Hawthorne  and  this  clergyman,  in  believing  the  story ;  in  his  readi- 
ness to  believe  all  traditions  he  has  not  been  able  to  reject  even  this  utterly 
unfounded  piece  of  scandal,  although,  by  putting  it  in  a  somewhat  humorous 
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xnany  sceptical  doubts,  bnt  even  disapprobation,  not  to  saj 
moral  indignation,  and  jet  in  all  probability  the  report  is 
correct,  that  is  to  say,  when  rightly  understood.  That  Shake- 
speare did  die  of  fever,  and  most  probably  of  typhus  fever, 
Halliwell  ^  has  established  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  and  has  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  how  the  poet  is 
likely  to  have  contracted  the  fever.  Stratford  was,  in  those 
days,  anything  but  a  healthy  place,  as  we  have  learned  already. 
Its  situation,  to  begin  with,  is  low  and  damp ;  of  drainage  or 
any  other  sanitary  arrangements  there  was  then  no  question 
whatever,  and  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Avon  no  donlit 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  unhealthiness  of  th& 
town.  In  fact,  Stratford  was  a  very  hotbed  for  fevers  of  the 
worst  kind.  Dirt  and  filth  filled  ihe  streets,  and,  up  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  occur,  with  only  one 
longer  interval,  a  succession  of  warnings  and  fines  on  the  part 
of  the  municipal  authorities  concerning  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  and  of  these  Halliwell  has  published  a  goodly  series. 
The  interval  alluded  to  (from  1605  to  1646)  is  explained  hj 
the  fact  that  the  documents  relating  to  this  period  are  missing. 
Even  Gfarrick,  the  great  actor,  notwithstanding  the  hospitable 
and  honourable  reception  he  met  with  in  Stratford  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  in  1769,  declared  the 
place  to  be  "  the  most  dirty,  unseemly,  ill-pav*d,  wretched- 
looking  town  in  all  Britain.'  Chapel  Lane,  in  particular,  one 
end  of  which  skirted  Shakespeare's  house  and  the  longest 
side  of  his  garden,  was  an  ill-kept  by-street.  It  contamed 
only  a  few  dwelling-houses,  and  consisted  mainly  of  cattle- 
sheds,  thatched  bams,  and  mud  walls,  while  along  the  middle 
of  the  road  ran  an  open  drain.  A  civic  record  from  the  year 
1553  contains  an  order  from  the  magistrate:  "Item,  that  every 
tenaunt  in  Chapell  Lane  or  Ded  Lane  do  scour  and  keep 
cleane  their  gutteres  or  dyches  in  the  same  lane  befor  thas- 
sencyon  day  and  so  from  thensfurthe  from  tyme  to  tyme  to 
kepe  the  same  in  payn  of  every  offender  to  forfet  for  everj 
deftalt  His.  ivd.  (considering  the  money- value  of  the  time,  a 
pretty  heavy  fine  !)  and  that  every  tenaunt  do  lyd  the  soyelles 

form,  he  endeaTonrs  to  make  the  Mutual  flu^  appear  less  anpleasant ;  in  his 
Outlines,  i.  243,  he  says  the  poet "  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  conducive 
to  pedestrian  accuracy. " 

^  New  Place,  p.  28  f. 

*  Life  qf  Shaieepearet  P*  285> 
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in  the  stretes  of  logges  and  blokes  ther  Ijenge  and  bejnge  to 
the  noysaance  of  the  Kinges  leage  people  by  the  same  day  in 
lyke  peyne."  William  Clopton,  the  proprietor  of  New  Place 
at  the  time,  was  fined  in  1558  "for  not  keeping  clean  the 
gutter  along  the  Chapell  in  Chappell  Lane/'  As  a  resnlt  of 
this  state  of  things,  Stratford  was  visited  at  almost  regular 
intervals  by  fevers  and  epidemics.  The  Guild  Chapel  was 
erected  expressly  as  "  a  chapell  of  ease  for  the  seperacion  of 
the  sicke  persons  from  the  hole  in  tyme  of  plague.''  We  have 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  had  to  mention  visita- 
tions of  this  kind  that  followed  the  g^eat  plague  of  1565, 
when  Shakespeare  was  one  year  old.  And  after  the  poet's 
death,  we  hear  that  his  grand- daughter,  Dr.  Hall's  child, 
suffered  from  fever  in  1625,  and  that  in  1632  Dr.  Hall  liim- 
self,  indeed  the  whole  town  of  Stratford,  suffered  more  or 
less.  Dr.  Hall,  in  his  "  Select  Observations,"  reports  :  "  I  fell 
into  a  deadly  burning  fever,  which  then  raged  very  much, 
killing  almost  all  that  it  did  infect."  The  art  of  medicine 
had  not  yet  come  to  understand  the  nature  of  fevers,  especially 
of  typhus  fever,  and  knew  of  no  remedies  or  preventives. 

Accordingly  the  report  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Bev. 
John  Ward  seems  in  so  far  quite  worthy  of  belief.  And  even 
his  statement  of  the  drinking-bout  can  be  explained  in  the 
most  natural  way.  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  must  un- 
doubtedly have  gone  to  Stratford  for  Judith's  wedding.  For 
Drayton  was  not  only  a  Warwickshire  man,  but,  as  we  know 
from  his  '*  Polyolbion,"  he  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  the 
Bainsford  family  in  Clifford  (a  village  about  one  mile  from 
Stratford),  and  generally  spent  the  summer  months  there.^  It 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Drayton  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  New  Place  from  Clifford,  the  more  so  as  he 
was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Hall's.     It  may,  in  fact,  also  be  assumed 

^  Near  of  dear  Clifford's  seat,  the  place  of  health  and  sport , 

Which  many  a  time  have  been  the  Muse^s  guiet  port. 

Cooamure  also  Drayton's  Letters  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  Drum- 
iMmlts  Works  (Edin.,  1 71 1,  fbl.) ;  Hunter's  Illvstraiums,  i.  84.— In  the  Eleffy 
addressed  to  his  friend  Henry  Reynolds  (1627)  Drayton  pays  his  tribate  to 
Shakespeare's  memory.  The  praise  he  bestows  upon  him  is  somewhat  luke- 
warm certainly ;  the  lines  are : — 

Shakespeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  Comicke  vaine. 

Fitting  the  socke,  and  in  thy  natural  bratne 

As  stfinff  conceptieni  and  as  CUere  a  rage. 

As  any  one  thai  trafiqiid  with  the  stage. 
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that  Shakespeare  was  personallj  acqaainted  with  Sir  Henry 
Rainsford,  whom  Auhrej  describes  as  "  a  learned  gentleman." 
Ben  Jonson's  presence  at  Judith's  marriage  wiU  likewise  seem 
qaite  intelligible  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  a 
generally-accepted  tradition,  Shakespeare  had  stood  godfather 
to  one  of  Jonson's  children.  Now,  if  the  three  poets  met  on 
the  jojfnl  occasion  of  Jndith's  wedding,  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  have  indulged  in  a  little  too  much  drink ;  and  may 
not  the  bridegroom,  being  a  vintner,  have  delighted  in  setting 
before  tl^em  his  choicest  wines  and  in  filling  up  their  glasses? 
Where  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  party,  there  is  sure  to  haTe 
been  a  goodly  amount  of  tippling,  for  *'  drink  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  which  he  liveth,"  says  Drummond  of  him.  No 
doubt  the  three  poets  had  a  high  time  of  it,  and  we  may  safely 
picture  to  ourselves  the  table  well  supplied  with  sack,  Rhine 
wine,  and  caviare — ^not  for  the  guests  generally,  but  for  the 
select  few.  And  in  the  centre,  doubtless,  stood  "the  broad 
silver  and  gilt  bowl "  which  figures  .in  Shakespeare's  will  and 
is  very  appropriately  bequeathed  to  Judith,  the  vintner's  wife. 
Over  their  wine,  the  three  friends  would  recall  to  each  other's 
remembrance  scenes  from  the  past ;  they  would  Recall  their 
jovial  evenings  at  The  Boar's  Head  and  The  Mermaid;  old 
jests  would  be  revived;  old  friends  as  well  as  new  friends 
would  be  remembered ;  a  number  of  good-healths  would  be 
drunk,  and  their  glasses  would  be  made  to  ring — "  for  auld  lang* 
syne,  my  dear  !  "  Who  would  grudge  them  their  enthusiasm 
over  such  memories?  Who  could  honestly  find  fault  with 
them  for  it,  or  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone  at  them  ?  To  oar 
mind,  at  all  events,  the  remembrance  of  Shakespeare  will  not 
be  one  whit  the  less  dear  and  sacred,  even  though  at  his 
daughter's  wedding  he  may  have  been  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  have  partaken  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
good  things  provided/  But  this  joyful  festivity  had  a  mourn- 
ful sequel.  Very  possibly  Shakespeare  caught  a  chill ;  at  all 
events,  the  unusual  excitement  aggravated  the  latent  mischief 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  and  the 
miasmas  of  Stratford,  and  unmistakable  signs  of  illness  soon 
became  apparent.     The  injurious  effect  produced  by  decayed 

'  The  abore  was  written  before  I  had  read  Bellew's  account,  which  I  And 
agrees  entirely  with  my  Tiew.  See  Bellew,  Skakespear^s  Home  <U  New 
Place,  p.  266  f.,  and  also  Severn,  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward  (Lend,  1839), 
pp.  60-70. 
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or  decaying  animal  and  Tegetable  snbsianoes  upon  the 
haman  frame,  was  still  a  sealed  book  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
Hence  it  was  most  natural  that  people  generally — and  the 
medical  attendant,  i.e.  Dr.  Hall,  probably  also — did  not  ascribe 
the  fever  to  its  real  cause,  but  to  some  insignificant  secondary 
cause ;  and  accordingly  it  is  quite  intelligible  also  that  Ward 
made  an  entry  in  his  Diary  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  had 
contracted  a  fever  as  a  result  of  hard  drinking,  and  that  he  died 
of  it — Ward  was,  however,  careful  enough  to  add  the  words, 
'*  itt  seems."  Several  commentators  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare's  illness  was  not  a  long  one ;  that  his 
death  was  somewhat  sudden ;  that  it  followed  almost  directly 
upon  the  convivial  meeting,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  had  no 
connection  with  Judith's  wedding.  In  favour  of  this  opinion, 
it  is  stated  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  will,  asserts  that  he  is 
*4n  perfect  health  and  memory;  "  however,  this  is  merely  the 
standing  legal  phrase,  which  is  simply  meant  to  express  that 
the  testator  is  capable  of  making  a  deposition.  Hence  no 
value  can  be  attached  to  this  statement;  whereas,  Shake- 
speare's unsteady  signature  to  his  will,  obviously  shows  that 
he  must  have  been  suffering  or  ill  when  he  signed  his  name. 
His  memory,  also,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  "  per- 
fect ;  "  this  seems  proved  partly  by  the  many  corrections  and 
interlineations,  and  partly  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
Shakespeare  clearly  could  not  recollect  the  first  name  of  his 
nephew  Thomas  Hart,  and  hence  left  a  blsuik  space  for  it. 
If  Shakespeare  had  not  been  ill,  he  would  probably  not  have 
made  his  will  at  the  time,  for  having  a  strong  constitution 
be,  no  doubt,  expected  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  Hart  (who  was  buried  on  April  17th),  may 
have  aggravated  his  own  illness. 

The  question  whether,  according  to  the  general  supposition, 
Shakespeare's  death  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  April,  that  is,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  has  been  discussed  in  our  first 
chapter.  And  with  regard  to  the  remark  made  by  Drake  ^  and 
others,  that  the  day  of  Shakespeare's  death  was  the  day  on 
which  Cervantes  died,  we  have  already  given  its  proper  inter- 
pretation, by  pointing  to  the  variations  in  regard  to  dates. 
Cervantes  certainly  did  die  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  but  on 

'  Drake,  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,  li.  611. 
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the  23rd  of  April  according  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar ;  he 
died  on  a  Saturday,  Shakespeare  on  a  Tneeday.  In  Spain, 
namely,  the  Gregorian  Calender  had  already  been  adopted, 
whereas  in  England  the  Julian  Calendar  was  still  in  nse  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  not  intro- 
duced till  1752.^  Shakespeare,  accordingly,  outHved  the  great 
Spanish  poet  by  ten  days.' 

Shakespeare's  mortal  remains  were  buried  on  the  25th  of 
April  in  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford.'  That 
the  day  of  his  funeral  was  one  of  deep  sorrow,  not  only  to  his 
family,  but  to  the  whole  town  of  Stratford,  can  scarcely  bedis* 
puted,  even  by  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  every  species  of 
hypothesis,  and  who  value  nothing  but  dry  documentary  facts. 
Not  only  must  the  genial,  cheerful,  and  kindly  man  (*^  gentle 
Willie  **)  assuredly  have  been  on  the  best  terms  with  all  his 
fellow-townsmen,  and  without  an  enemy,  but  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
poets  of  his  day  and  an  honour  to  his  native  town — even 
though  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  recognize  the  full 
extent  of  his  poetic  greatness  and  the  immortality  of  his 
genius.  What  impression  Shakespeare's  premature  death 
created  in  London,  and  whether  it  called  forth  any  sign  of 
public  sympathy  and  grief  there,  we  have  unfortunately  not  the 
smallest  evidence  to  show.  In  fact,  this  is  a  case  that  throws 
the  fullest  light  upon  the  importance  of  the  means  of  com* 
munication  in  our  day,  and  upon  the  change  which  these 
have  brought  about  in  all  our  social  relations.  In  our  day  the 
telegraph  would  have  carried  the  melancholy  tidings  to  every 
part  of  the  globe;  all  the  newspapers  would  have  reported 
the  news  within  a  deep  edge  of  black ;  deputations  from  Lon- 
don and  other  towns  would  have  hastened  to  Stratford  to 
follow  the  remains  of  the  renowned  poet  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  unless  indeed,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  remove 
the  body  to  London  at  public  expense,  to  have  it  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  the  ships  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom. 

>  See  7%e  Athenaum,  1864,  L  440,  i.  475. 

"  The  difference  amounted  to  as  mnch  as  this.  See  Bond's  Bandy  Book 
ofRuUs  and  Tablea  for  Verifying  Dates  (London,  1866),  p.  27 ;  Nates  and 
Queriee^  Feb.  14, 1874,  p.  133  f. 

*  Shaketpear^e  Funeral,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  No.  dcxc,  April, 
1873.  According  to  Outlines,  i.  244,  the  chancel  in  those  days  was  *' the 
legal  and  customary  burial-place  of  the  owners  of  the  tithes  "  and  even 
their  relatives  were  sometimes  admitted  to  it. 
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(as  happened  at  Walter  Scott's  death)  woald  have  had  their 
flags  at  half-mast — in  brief,  the  whole  nation  would  have  taken 
part  in  the  funeral,  and  in  monming  the  loss  of  the  great  poet, 
whereas,  owing  to  the  circam stances  of  the  time,  the  foneral 
service  and  signs  of  mourning  were  confined  to  the  small  town 
of  Stratford.  In  all  probability  the  earth  had  closed  over  his 
grave  before  the  melancholy  news  reached  London,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  fame  and  renown.  The  remains  of  the 
greatest  dramatist  the  world  has  ever  produced,  were  not 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  representative  men  in  science  and 
art,  nor  by  any  of  the  leading  public  men — in  fact,  not  by  any 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day ;  only  simple  burgesses,  arti- 
sans, and  peasants  attended  his  funeral.  From  all  that  can  be 
inferred,  perhaps  no  other  eminent  poet — with  the  exception 
of  Schiller — was  ever  consigned  to  his  last  resting-place  in  so 
unpretentious  a  manner ;  and  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  actual 
greatness.  And  yet  no  one  can  be  blamed  for  this  ;  under  the 
existing  circumstances  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

On  the  flat  stone  which  is  placed  over  the  poet's  grave  are 
inscribed  the  well-known  words : — 

Good  frend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare, 
To  digfi;  the  dust  enclosed  heare : 
Bleste  be  the  roan  that  spares  thes  stones, 
And  oarst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.^ 

Dowdall,  who  in  1693  made  inquiries  of  the  old  parish 
clerk,  says  he  was  told  that  Shakespeare  wrote  these 
lines  himself  shortly  before  his  death;  and  upon  this  evi- 
dence most  commentators  have  hitherto  ascribed  the  lines  to 
Shakespeare,  although  Dugdale '  gives  the  lines  without  in 
any  way  referring  them  to  Shakespeare.  De  Quincey,  how- 
ever, with  more  critical  acumen,  maintains  that  this  doggerel 
which  is  attributed  to  Shakespeare  is  "  equally  below  his  intel- 
lect no  less  than  his  scholarship,"  and  Knight,'  who  agrees 
with  De  Quincey,  believes  that  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  poet's  death  and  the  setting-up  of  the  monument, 
a  stone  was  temporarily  placed  over  the  grave.  The  object 
of  the  inscription  was  thus  obviously  to  secure  Shakespeare's 

1  Compare  R.  Hendrie,  Shakespeare's  Tombstone,  in  The  Aihentntmy  July 
9,  ISSl,  p.  49 ;  J.  Tom  Burgess,  Shakeapear^s  Monument  and  Chravestone,  in 
The  MhetuBumy  Not.  S,  18S3,  p.  668  f. 

'  AntiguUies  of  Wanmokshire,  p.  1656. 

*  Wfn.  Shakspere;  a  Biography ,  p.  635. 
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remains  from. being  thrown  into  the  chamel-hoase ^  beside 
the  churchy  in  accordance  with  the  castom  of  the  day. 
Schiller's  remains  were  in  our  own  day  cast  into  the  so-caUed 
Kassen^gewolbe.  It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  ex* 
pressed  some  wish  on  the  sabjeci;  still  he  won  Id  certainly  never 
have  clothed  it  in  the  above  absurd  form  of  verse.  What  seems 
most  probable  is,  that  the  poet's  relatives  got  some  local  poet 
to  write  the  lines,  and  had  them  engraved  on  the  stone.  They 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  the  poet's  remains  being  left 
undisturbed,  as  they  must  have  wished  to  be  buried  beside 
him  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  ultimately  the  case.' 

Immediately  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  on  the  northern  wall 
of  the  church,  the  poet's  relatives  erected  to  his  memory  the 
well-known  monument  with  a  bust  of  him,  a  monument  that 
has  as  often  been  discussed,  as  it  has  been  copied.  Below  the 
bust — which  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  more  fully  presently — 
are  two  inscriptions : — 

ludicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratcm,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit  populus  maeret,  Olympus  habet. 

Stay,  passenger,  why  goest  thor  by  so  fast  ? 
Read,  if  thor  canst,  whom  envious  Death  hath  plast. 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide  :  whose  name  doth  c|^k  this  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost :  sith  all  that  he  has  writt, 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obut  AKo  Do<  1616 
Aetatis  53,  die  23  Ap.' 

The  English  lines  may  possibly  have  been  written  by  Ben 
Jonson — or  it  may  be  by  Drayton  ;  the  Latin  distich,  however, 
with  its  metrical  blunder  in  the  name  of  Socrates,  cannot 
possibly  be  attributed  to  Jonson,  who  so  prided  himself  on  his 
classical  learning  *     It  may  perhaps  have  been  written  by  Dr. 

^  Views  of  this  charnel-honse,  the  outside  as  well  as  the  interior,  are 
given  by  Halliwell  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare^  pp.  278  and  287. 

'  According  to  DowdalFs  somewhat  doubtful  statement,  Mrs.  Shakespeare 
and  her  daughters  are  said  to  have  urjgently  wished  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  the  husband  and  father. — Dyce,  iTie  W'orks  of  Shakespeare  (3rd  ed.). 
i.  125. 

'  A  supposed  epitaph  of  Dr.  Donne's  on  Shakespeare  (given  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Life  of  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  £eir  edition  of 
his  works)  does  not  refer  to  Shakespeare,  but  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton 
(who  died  in  1625).    Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  5, 1870,  p.  148. 

*  Some  commentators  consider  Socratem  to  be  a  mistake  for  Sophoclem. 
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Hall,  who  aa  we  know  wrote  Latin  prettj  fluently,  although 
not  without  making  occasional  blunders. 

What  we  should  most  earnestly  have  wished  to  be  able  to 
do,  namely,  to  picture  the  interior  of  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  to  know  something  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  left, 
this  again  is  wholly  denied  to  us ;  it  is  only  of  such  concerns 
as  are  of  the  smallest  value  in  themselves — ^the  mere  outward 
arrangements  and  circumstances  after  the  poet's  death — that 
we  have  any  kind  of  report.  Our  principal  source  of  infer* 
mation  is  Shakespeare's  will,  which  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ef 
Jane,  and  proved  by  Dr.  Hall ;  unfortunately,  however,  this 
will  has  given  rise  to  so  many  doubts  which  have  not  received 
any  satisfactory  solution,  that,  in  many  respects,  the  will  may 
be  said  to  have  increased  the  obscurity,  in  place  of  throwing 
light  upon  matters — in  fact,  the  will  seems  likely  ever  U> 
remain  an  insolvable  enigma.^  The  will  is  dated  the  25th  of 
March,  1616  ;  but  the  word  **  Martii  "  has  been  substituted  for 
*'  Januarii,"  which  makes  it  seem  highly  probable  that  the 
document  had  been  drawn  up  or  prepared  as  early  as  January. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Judith  is  men- 
tioned only  by  her  maiden  name — whereas  her  sister  is  spoken 
of  as  Susanna  Hall — and  that  Judith's  marriage  is  in  every 
case  alluded  to  only  as  a  possible  occurrence,  not  as  having 
actually  taken  place :  (**  provided  that  yf  such  husbond  as  sha 
shall  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares  be  marryed  unto,  or  at 
anie  [tyme]  after").  Everything  obliges  one  to  assume  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  ailing  as  early  as  January,  and 
therefore  drew  up  a  will ;  but  that,  as  his  health  again  im- 
proved, he  delayed  having  it  finally  prepared.  Then  came 
Judith's  wedding,  when  Shakespeare's  health  gave  farther  signs 
of  failing,  and  as  the  dangerous  character  of  his  illness  now 
became  very  apparent  and  the  worst  fears  were  entertained,  the 

An  exactly  opposite  case  is  met  with  in  The  Plojfhouse  Pocket  Companion  of 
1779,  where  in  the  rery  first  line  the  word  Sophocles  is  erroneously  given  in 
plsbce  of  Socrates.    See  Inglebv,  Shakespeare  a  Centurie  qf  PrayHy  p.  125. 

^  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Ctanterbury  (ia 
LondoiO,  where  it  is  guarded  like  a  sacred  relic,  so  much  so  that  Halliwell 
in  bis  X(/e  of  Shakespeare,  p.  274,  complains  that  "  the  public  are  not  per- 
mitted to  collate  copies  with  the  original."  The  most  reliable  copy,  natu- 
rally, is  the  photo-lithographic  facsimile  in  Staunton's  MeTnoriala  of  Shake" 
apeare,  Outtineaj  ii.  1 69- 1 72.  John  Cordy  Jeafireson  (  T%e  Athenaum,  April 
29  and  May  27,  1882)  assumes  that  the  will  is  a  draft  drawn  up  in 
Shakespeare's  own  hand ;  in  all  other  points  hra  views  agree  with  mine. 
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original  draft  of  the  will  was  fetched  and  hnrriedlj  filled  in, 
only  the  most  necessaiy  alterations  being  made  owing  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  The  inyalidf  however,  seems  to  have 
unexpectedlj  rallied  and  to  have  lived  a  few  weeks  longer. 
This  wonld  also  explain  the  much-disputed  interlineations  and 
•erasures,  as  well  as  the  poet's  unsteady  signature.  No  essential 
alteration  had  become  necessary  with  regard,  to  the  bequest  to 
Judith,  except  that  "  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  porcion '' 
she  was  to  receive  £100,  and  as  the  words  quoted  are  a  sub- 
sequent alteration,  this  obviously  serves  to  corroborate  our 
Tiew  of  the  case.  But  again,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  it 
would  seem  that  on  the  first  mention  of  Judith's  name  in  the 
original,  the  words  were  ''unto  my  sonne  and  Daughter 
Judyth,"  and  that  the  words  ''  sonne  and  "  had  been  struck 
•out.  Can  it  be  that  Shakespeare  expected  a  different  son-in- 
law,  and  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Judith's  choice  ?  At  all 
events,  the  poet  took  good  precaution  that  the  bequest  to  his 
daughter  should  only  benefit  her  and  her  children  (should  she 
have  any).  The  provision  made  for  her  certainly  agrees  with 
the  whole  spirit  and  tenour  of  the  will,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  founding  a  family 
on  the  principle  of  entail.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned bequest  of  £100,  she  is,  accordingly,  to  receive  £60, 
as  soon  as  she  has  surrendered  her  claim  to  any  property 
of  her  father's — ^that  is  not  specially  assigned  to  her  by  the 
will — ^in  favour  of  her  elder  sister  Susanna  and  her  heirs. 
And  besides  this  she  or  her  children  were  to  reoeive,  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  will,  other  £150,  which  were  mean* 
while  to  be  invested  for  her  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  With 
regard  to  her  marriage  portion  also — which  was  to  be  paid  to 
her  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  testator — it  was  likewise 
to  be  put  out  on  interest  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  remained 
unpaid  to  her.^  Judith's  future  husband  was  to  have  no 
control  over  the  £150,  unless  he  gave  Judith  and  her  children 
security  to  the  same  amount  in  landed  property.  If  Jndith 
should  die  within  three  years  without  leaving  children,  one 
hundred  of  the  £150  was  to  be  made  over  to  the  testator's 
grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Hall  (in  the  will  she  is  regnlarly 
called  his  niece),  while  the  remaining  £50  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  Shakespeare's  sister  Joan,  and  on  her  death  to  he 

*  See  above,  p.  182. 
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divided  eqaallj  among  her  children.  This  same  sister  Joan 
was  to  receive  in  addition  £20,  together  with  the  testator's 
wearing  apparel,  and  also  the  permission  to  occapj,  daring  her 
natural  life,  the  house  helonging  to  the  testator  which  she 
was  liWng  in  at  the  time,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  12d.  per 
annum ;  this  was  very  likely  one  of  the  two  houses  that  had 
belonged  to  his  parents  in  Henley  Street.  Joan's  three  sons 
William,  Thomas,  and  Michael  were  to  receive  legacies  of  £5 
each.  The  whole  of  the  poet's  immovable  property — houses, 
gardens,  lands,  &c.,  more  especially  New  Place,  the  two  houses 
in  Henley  Street,  his  London  house  in  Blackfriars  near  The 
Wardrobe,  together  with  all  the  smaller  possessions  in  the  way  of 
bams,  stables,  Ac, — ^were  bequeathed  to  his  elder  daughter,  and 
were  to  pass  on  to  her  male  heirs  according  to  a  carefully  speci- 
fied order  of  primogeniture.  I£  Susanna  should  not  leave  any 
male  heirs,  then  the  male  heirs  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  were 
to  inherit  the  property  ;  and  should  Elizabeth  die  without  male 
heirs,  then  Judith's  male  descendants  were  to  be  the  inheritors, 
according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture.  If,  finally,  Judith  should 
not  have  any  male  heirs,  then  the  property  was  to  pass  on  to 
^'  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakespeare  for  ever." 
And  all  the  rest  of  his  **  Chattel,  Leases,  Plate,  Jewels,  and 
houshold  stuff  whatsoever," '  after  his  debts  and  legacies  were 
paid  and  the  funeral  expenses  discharged,  were  bequeathed  to 
the  testator's  son-in-law  Dr.  Hall,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
Susanna,  both  of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  his 
executors.  The  poet's  only  grand- daughter  Elizabeth  Hall — 
then  eight  years  old — was  to  receive  all  his  silver  plate  with 
the  exception  of  the  ''broad  silver  and. gilt  bowl,"  which,  as 
elready  stated,  was  bequeathed  to  Judith.  Thereupon  follows 
the  much-discussed  interlineation  where  Shakespeare  bequeaths 

^  See  Shake&pear^a  Goods  and  Chattels,  in  The  Athen.,  April  9, 1864,  p. 
.609 ;  April  16,  1864,  p.  545 ;  Feb.  3,  1872,  p.  146 ;  Feb.  17,  1872,  p.  210. 
^he  whole  of  this  morable  property  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's 
supposed  seal-rin^  (see  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespearsy  pp.  298  and  334,) 
bas  vanished  entirely ;  even  Lady  Barnard's  will  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  heirlooms,  and  Setterton  too  (who  went  to  Stratford  fifty  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death  with  a  view  to  make  inquiries  aboat  the  poet)  says 
nothing  about  any  such  articles,  nor  did  he  bring  anything  of  the  kind  back 
^rrith  him.  The  only  existing  thing  known  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  property 
. — -that  is,  if  we  may  trust  Sir  Fred.  Madden,  the  famous  pelseographical 
critic — is  the  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne  that  contains  the  poet*s  autograph. 
Jt  is  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  *'  gfores,"  which  will 
be  spoken  of  presently. 
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to  his  widow  his  *^  second  best  bed  with  its  famitiLre,"  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  more  in  detail  presently.  £10  was 
left  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stratford  poor ;  Mr.  Thomas  Combe 
is  to  receive  Shakespeare's  sword ;  Thomas  Bnssel,  Esq.,  £5 ; 
Francis  Collins,  Gentleman,  in  Warwick,  £13  6*.  Sd.  (=  20 
nobles),  and  Shakespeare's  godson  WiUiam  Walker  20^.  in 
gold.  Hamlet  [Hamnet]  Sadler  (the  original  draft  of  the  will 
gave  the  name  Mr.  Richard  Tyler  the  elder),  William  Baynolds, 
Anthony  Nashe,^  John  Nash,  and  the  testator's  '' fellows,'' 
John  Heminge,  Richard  Bnrbage,  and  Henry  Gondell,  are  to 
receive  each  26s.  8d.  to  bay  themselves  rings.  As  "  overseers '' 
of  his  will  Shakespeare  appoints  (in  addition  to  his  executors) 
Thomas  Bassel,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Collins,  gent.,  and  those 
who  signed  their  names  as  witnesses  *'  to  the  publishing  "  of 
the  will  are :  Francis  Collins,  Julius  Shawe,  tfohn  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler,  Robert  Whattcott.' 

The  interlineation  relating  to  the  second-best  bed  has  natn- 
rally  been  used  as  a  handle  for  determining  the  relation  in 
which  Shakespeare  stood  to  his  wife ;  it  has  from  the  outset 
been  considered  a  proof  that  his  marriage  was  an  unfortunate 
one,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  Malone 
more  especially  regarded  it  in  this  light.  However,  Knight, 
and  other  commentators  after  him,  have  maintained  that  this 
bequest  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  poet's  supposed  unhappi* 
ness  in  his  marriage,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  throws  a 
somewhat  favourable  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  conjugal 
relation.  Knight  points  out^  that  Shakespeare's  widow  was 
'^  unquestionably  provided  for  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
law  of  England ; "  the  poet's  '*  estates,  with  the  exception  of  a 
copyhold  tenement,  expressly  mentioned  in  his  will,  were 
freehold;  his  wife  was   therefore  entitled  to  dower,**     Knight 

^  *'  Anthoinr  Nashe,"  says  Neil,  Critical  Biography y  p.  76,  '<  was  iaetor 
for  Sir  John  Habande,  and  a  co-holder  of  an  interest  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford 
with  Shakespeare  and  Combe.  To  his  son,  Shakespeare's  grand-daughter 
Elizabeth  Hall  was  married.  John  Nashe  was  his  brother.*' — Of  Rossdl, 
Collins,  Baynolds,  and  Whattcott  absolutely  nothing  is  known ;  probably 
they  were  the  poet's  nearest  neighbours,  possibly  even  servants  of  Shake* 
speare's  who  had  been  hurriedly  called  in  as  it  was  thought  the  poet's  la^t 
hour  had  come. 

^  Compare  the  signatures  in  Staunton's  Memorials  and  in  Halliwell's  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  p.  278. 

'  First  in  his  Postscript  to  Ikoelfth  Night,  and  then  in  his  Biography, 
p.  580. 
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thinks,  accordingly,  that  Shakespeare's  widow  woald  be  com- 
f ortablj,  if  not  amply  provided  for,  for  life,  withoat  any  further 
provision  by  the  testator.^  It  is  unquestionably  certain  that 
this  statement  is  correct,  but  as  unquestionably  certain  that 
no  Shakespeare-commentator  ever  imagined  that  "  the  secoDd- 
best  bed"  was  bequeathed  to  the  wife  by  way  of  pro- 
viding for  her  for  life — ^it  being  the  only  provision  made 
for  her.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  poet  left  her 
*'  the  second-best  bed  "  as  a  sign  of  his  affection  and  remem- 
brance, in  addition  to  the  dower  to  which  she  was  legally 
entitled ;  but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  only  as  an  after- 
thought to  leave  her  some  sign  of  his  affection.  This  is  the 
actual  state  of  the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  it  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare's  affection  for 
his  wife  had  died  out,  or  that  he  had  become  indifferent  to  her 
— not  to  speak  of  anything  worse.  Malone's  words,*  "  he  had 
forgot  his  wife,"  do  not  assuredly  maintain  too  much.  Halli- 
well,'  who  considers  Shakespeare's  marriage  to  have  been  a 
happy  one,  refuses  to  find  any  proof  of  an  estrangement  be- 
tween them  in  this  bequest  of  "  the  second-best  bed."  He 
points  out  that — to  judge  from  several  wills  from  the  same 
period — the  bequest  of  a  bed  (one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  household  furniture  in  those  days)  '*  was  the  usual 
mode  of  expressing  a  mark  of  great  affection."  Nor  have  w\9 
any  wish  to  dispute  this  point,  but  if  Shakespeare  had  re- 

*  Hiis  Tiew  is  shared  by  Kenny  in  his  lAfe  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  66. 

^  Malone's  Shaktpeare,  by  Boswell,  1821,  ii.  607. 

'  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — when  feather-beds 
were  articles  of  luxury — such  beds  are  mentioned  in  aristocratic  families  as 
legacies.  In  the  cases  quoted  by  Halliweli,  however,  it  is  never  the 
*'*  second-best  bed,"  but  either  the  best  bed  or  some  favourite  bed,  or  one 
standing  in  some  definite  position  that  is  mentioned.  However,  John 
C!oinbe  (see  Halliweli,  L^e  of  Shakeapeaare,  p.  237)  certainly  does  bequeath 
his  second-best  '^  gown"  to  his  brother  George,  while  Margaret  Reynolds  is 
to  receive  the  best  one.  In  his  Outlines,  i.  240,  Halliwell-Phillipps  points 
oat  that  it  is  very  singular  that  Shakespeare  does  not  bequeath  to  his  wife, 
as  was  customary, "  a  life  interest  eitiier  in  their  own  residence  at  New 
Place  or  in  its  furniture,"  espedally  as  this  would  have  been  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  other  provisions  of  the  will  Halliwell-Phillipps  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  omission  of  Shakespeare's  might  or  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  the  estrangement  between  the  husband  and  wife,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  believing  this,  he  straightway  brings  forward  an  altogether 
unfounded  hypothesis  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  was  mentally  afflicted  in  some 
way  that  precluded  all  hope  of  recovery. 
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garded  the  matter  in  this  light  he  would  have  bequeathed  to 
his  wife  the  best  bed,  and  not  the  '' second-best  bed,"  for 
surely  no  one  could  have  had  a  better  claim  to  it — and  then, 
too,  the  bequest  would  not  have  been  entered  as  a  mere  after- 
thought. Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  bequest  being  an  inter- 
lineation, we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  showing  a  want  of  kindlj 
affection  on  the  testator's  part,  the  more  so  as  we  find  our 
conviction — that  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  that 
Shakespeare  was  also  not  upon  good  terms  with  his  wife's  rela- 
tives—confirmed by  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Hathaway 
family  are  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  will.  In  what  a  different 
manner  Shakespeare's  father-in-law,  Richard  Hathaway,  in 
his  will  refers  to  his  wife !  He  makes  her  his  sole  execni^ 
whereas  Shakespeare's  wife  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  as 
to  take  part  in  seeing  that  his  wishes  were  carried  into  effect 
Richard  Hathaway  bequeaths  to  his  wife  all  his  movable  and 
immovable  possessions  (i.e.  after  his  debts,  legacies,  and 
funeral  expenses  have  been  settled),  and  with  regard  to  the 
beds  in  particular  he  leaves  the  following  order:  "  Item,  mj 
will  is  that  all  the  seelings  in  my  hall  howse,  with  twoe  wyned 
beddes  in  my  parlor,  shall  contynewe  and  stand  unremoved 
duringe  thee  naturall  liffe  or  widowhode  of  Jone  my  wyfEe,  and 
the  naturial  lief  of  Bartholomewe  my  sonne,  and  John  mjsonne, 
and  the  longest  lyver  of  theme.  "^  The  affectionate  esteem  and 
tender  solicitude  that  is  here  expressed — as  well  as  in  the  wills 
of  Dr.  Hall  and  Augustine  Philips,  among  others,  towards  thmr 
widows — forms  an  unmistakable  contrast  to  Shakespeare's 
will,  where  his  wife  is  referred  to  only  in  the  interlineation 
where  he  bequeaths  to  her  "  his  second-best  bed  with  its  fur- 
niture.'* And  that  the  Hathaway  family  are  i}o where  alluded 
to  in  the  will,  is  also  an  important  point  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Nash  (the  husband  of  Shakespeare's 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall)  in  his  will  remembers  the 
Hathaways  no  less  than  the  Quineys,  and  that  in  Lady  Bar- 
nard's will  they  even  occupy  a  prominent  position.  Yery 
likely  the  misunderstandings  between  the  two  families  bad 
meanwhile  ceased  to  exist.  May  not  the  Hathaways  have 
aroused  the  poet's  displeasure  by  making  all  sorts  of  demands 
upon  him  P  May  he  not  have  done  for  them  what  he  thought 
sufficient,  and  been  unwilling  to  do  more  ?  If  the  "  Mr.  W. 
H.,  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets,"  had  really 

^  HalUwell,  life  qf  Shake^Hore,  p.292. 
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been  bis  brotber-in-law  William  Hatbaway,  and  if  Shake- 
speare bad  allowed  him  to  keep  wbat  money  came  in  from 
the  publication  of  tbe  Sonnets,  tbis  would  be  an  important 
item  in  favour  of  tbe  bypotbesis. 

No  less  striking  and  mysterious  is  tbe  fact  tbat  Shake- 
speare did  not  leave  any  legacy  or  remembrance  to  any  one  of 
the  poets  or  writers  of  bis  day.  His  three  "fellows," 
Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Condell,  are  tbe  only  members  of 
tbe  large  and  brilliant  circle  in  London — where  be  bad  worked 
for  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century — ^for  whom  be  has  a 
kindly  remembrance  on  quitting  the  scenes  of  his  life  on 
earth.  And  yet  tbat  circle  in  London  bad  not  only  been  tbe 
means  of  establishing  bis  own  renown,  but  tbe  renown  of 
tbe  English  drama  for  all  ages  to  come.  Not  even  does 
Ben  Jonson  receive  tbe  specified  26«.  Sd.  to  buy  himself 
a  ring.  Gilchrist^  protests  against  Malone's^  idea  tbat 
Shakespeare  "  marked  bis  disregard  for  tbe  calumniator 
of  bis  fame,  by  not  leaving  him  any  memorial  by  bis  will." 
And,  indeed,  this  would  appear  to  be  asserting  a  little  too 
mucb.^  Still,  Jonson  bad  shortly  before  Shakespeare's  death 
been  bis  guest  in  Stratford ;  there  is  at  least  no  reason  to 
doubt  this.  Jonson  may,  certainly, 'have  gone  to  Stratford 
uninvited,  and  Shakespeare  may  not  have  seen  bis  way  to 
refuse  bis  visit.  But  even  Drayton  received  nothing.  Jonson*s 
son  likewise,  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  stood  god- 
father, was  not  remembered  with  tbe  gift  usually  presented  to 
a  godchild;  in  fact,  only  one  godchild  receives  a  memento, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Shakespeare  bad  stood  god- 
fatber  to  only  this  one  child,  or  tbat  all  bis  godchildren, 
with  one  exception,  died  before  him.  The  tradition  of  Shake- 
speare's having  acted  as  godfather  to  B.  Jonson 's  son  is  not, 
indeed,  altogether  to  be  trusted ;  may  not  tbe  story  perhaps 
bave  been  the  outcome  of  tbe  joke  anent  tbe  "  latten  spoons  P  '* 
or  bad  Jonson*s  son  really  died  before  bis  supposed  godfather  P 
At  any  rate,  nothing  further  is  known  of  Jonson 's  children. 

It  has  also  been  considered  a  puzzling  point  in  Shake- 
speare's will  tbat  no  mention  whatever  is  made  to  the  shares 
which  Shakespeare  probably  bad  in  tbe  Globe  Theatre.  For 
although  he  may  not  have  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

^  An  Examination^  &c.,  p.  16.  *  Shakespeare^a  Works,  ii.  293 

'  See  above,  p.  159,  note. 
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theatre,  he  may  nevertheless  have  possessed  stage  property  of 
some  sort  or  another ;  for,  according  to  Halliweirs  documen- 
tary evidence,  the  wardrobes  and  other  appurtenances  belonged 
to  the  actors.  However,  this  supposed  stage  property  Shs^e- 
speare  no  doubt  disposed  of  when  he  retired  to  Stratford, 
both  because  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  it  properly  at  such 
a  distance,  and  because  he  may  have  considered  it  too  uncer- 
tain an  investment  of  capital.  This  supposition  would  per- 
fectly explain  there  being  no  allusion  to  any  such  property 
in  the  poet's  will.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that,  with  the 
exception  of  his  house  in  Blackfriars,  he  had  withdrawn  all 
his  property  from  London  and  gathered  it  together  in  his 
native  town  of  Stratford.  The  legacies  mentioned  in  the 
poet's  will  amount  to  the  considerable  sum  of  £373  13#.  4d.j 
which  sum  he  can  scarcely  have  possessed  in  ready  money, 
but  as  the  legacies  did  not  require  to  be  paid  till  one 
year  after  the  testator's  death,  they  conld  have  been  settled 
gradually  out  of  the  current  receipts,  more  especially  from 
the  produce  of  the  tithes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  finally, 
that  no  reference  is  made  in  Shakespeare's  will  to  any 
books  or  manuscripts,  such  as,  for  instance,  is  met  with  in  Dr. 
Hall's  will.  The  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  were, 
indeed,  the  property  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the  poet  does 
not  appear  to  have  troubled  himself  in  any  way  about  the 
quarto  editions  of  his  plays.  Nor  was  it  the  custom  of  the 
day  to  carry  on  a  literary  correspondence,  much  less  was  there 
any  thought  of  preserving  letters. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's  family,  and  see  what 
ultimately  became  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  his 
widow,  she  survived  him  seven  years,  and  died  on  the  6tli  of 
August^  1623.  William  Harness,  the  well-known  schoolfellow 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  less  well  known  as  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  ventures  upon  the  supposition  that  Anne 
Shakespeare  married  again  after  her  husbemd's  death.^  Har* 
ness  bases  his  hypothesis  upon  an  entry  in  the  Stratford 
Church  register,  where  her  burial  is  entered  in  the  following 
maimer : — 

1623,  August  8.  i  Y"-  S^'***!?*™-  ^.  , 

°  (  Anna  Uxor  Kichardi  James. 

Harness  thinks  it  strange  that  two  persons  should  have  been 

^  Shakefpeare  Socifttfa  Papers^  if.  107  f. 
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baried  in  Stratford  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  the  strange- 
ness is  increased  bj  the  fact  that  both  should  be  women,  and 
being  women,  that  both  should  have  been  named  Anne.  In 
no  other  case  in  the  Stratford  Church  register  are  two  burials 
thus  bracketed  together  ;  the  only  form  met  with  being  that  the 
date  is  repeated,  and,  indeed,  this  occurs  even  on  the  very  page 
where  Anne  Shakespeare's  burial  is  entered.  Harness  infers 
from  the  names  being  thus  bracketed  together  that  the  entry 
does  not  refer  to  two  persons,  but  to  one  and  the  same  per- 
son— in  other  words,  that  Shakespeare's  widow  married  one 
Richard  James  after  her  first  husband's  death.  He  thinks 
that  the  name  Mrs.  Shakespeare  was  added  in  the  register 
because  she  was  best  known  by  that  name.  Harness  believes 
his  supposition  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  name  not  having 
been  entered  in  'Latin;  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
entry  would  have  been  made  thus :  Anna  Vidua  Qulieimi 
Sfiakeapea/re,  which  would  correspond  exactly  with  the  Anna 
Uxor  Bdchardi  James,  However,  notwithstanding  these  state- 
ments of  Harness,  which  are  correct  enough  in  themselves, 
bis  hypothesis  is  highly  improbable.  Mrs.  Shakespeare,  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  had  already  reached  the  sixty- first 
year  of  her  age.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  even 
widows  of  this  age  receive  ofEers  of  marriage,  but  they  are 
generally  married  for  their  money,  and  this  can  scarcely  have 
been  an  attraction  in  Mrs.  Shakespeare's  case,  for,  with  nothing 
beyond  her  jointure  and  '*  the  second-best  bed,"  she  cannot 
have  been  a  very  good  match ;  for  her  jointure,  naturally, 
would  cease  at  her  death,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  pass 
on  to  the  husband.  How  can  Harness  make  it  tally  with  his 
hypothesis  that  on  the  tombstone  of  the  poet's  wife  we  have 
the  name  Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  not  Mrs.  James  P  Lastly,  if 
Harness  considers  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  church  register 
to  be  a  safe  foundation  for  his  inferences,  how  is  it  that  in  this 
book — which  he  maintains  is  kept  with  extreme  care— there 
is  no  entry  of  the  supposed  second  marriage  P  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Harness  ought  obviously  to  have  explained, 
in  place  of  passing  it  over  in  silence.  In  fact,  his  hypothesis 
is  highly  improbable  from  whatever  point  we  view  it.  Shake- 
speare's widow,  in  all  likelihood,  lived  in  New  Place,  and  had 
no  thought  of  ever  marrying  again;  indeed,  as  already  inti- 
mated, it  would  seem  that  she  had  become  very  pious.  This 
change  in  Mrs.  Shakespeare's  character  seems  to  be  intimated 
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by  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which  perhaps  the 
equally  pious  daughter  Susanna  induced  her  husband  to  draw 
up.  No  other  inference  as  to  her  character  can  sarely  be 
drawn  from  the  following  inscription : — 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Anne,  wife  of  William  Shakespeare, 
who  departed  this  Life  the  6th  Day  of  August  1623  being  of  the  age 
of  67  yeares. 

Ubera  tu  mater,  ta  lac,  vitamque  dedisti : 

Yse  mihi,  pro  tanto  munere,  saxa  dabo. 
Qnam  mallem,  amoyeat  lapidem  bonus  angel  us  ore, 

Exeat  [ut]  Christi  corpus,  imago  tua ; 
Sed  nil  vota  Talent ;  venias,  cito,  Christe,  resnrget, 

Clausa  licet  tnmulo,  mater  et  astra  petet. 

In  pointing  to  the  possibility  that  these  lines  were  penned 
by  Dr.  Hall,  we  do  so  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
rousing  any  prejudice  either  for  or  against  him.  Dr.  John 
Hall  was  a  perfectly  honourable  and  upright  man,  an  expe- 
rienced and  careful  physician,  and  much  sought  after — in  fact> 
a  man  of  whom  his  father-in-law  might  well  have  been  proud.^ 
He  was  born  in  1675  (where?),  had  settled  in  Stratford 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as 
already  reported,  had  married  Shakespeare's  elder  daughter 
Susanna  on  the  5th  of  June,  1607.  James  Cooke  states  that 
Dr.  Hall  had  travelled  abroad,  and  had  become  so  weU 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  that  some  of  his  ''  Select 
Observations  "  are  made  in  that  language.  His  practice 
extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Warwickshire,  and  included 
some  of  the  highest  families ;  among  others,  he  attended  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Northampton  at  Ludlow  Castle.  After 
his  father-in-law's  death  (as  we  learn  from  the  Stratford 
archives).  Dr.  Hall  resided  at  New  Place,  but  it  seems  that 
he  and  his  wife  lived  there  even  during  the  poet's  lifetime ;  * 
in  1618  he  paid  Ss.  church  rate — only  one  other  house  in 
Stratford  paid  a  larger  sum,  and  only  one  other  an  equal 
amount — the  average  sum  being  Ss.     In  1625  Dr.  Hall  sold 

*  Skakeapear^s  Son-in-Law,  by  C.  Elliot  Browne,  in  Fraser*8  Magasmsj 
No.  lii.,  April,  1874 ;  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Shakspere^s  Son-in-Law^  Dr.  Jok» 
Hall  J  in  The  Academy  ^  June  3,  1876,  p.  637.  Fumiyall,  who  assigns 
Pericles  to  the  year  1607-8,  believes  that  Lord  Cerimon  is  an  idealised  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Hall ;  and  more  especially  thinks  the  passage  in  iii.  2,  "  Tis 
known,  I  eror  Have  studied  physic,"  &c.,  an  allusion  to  Dr.  Hall.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  not  likely  to  find  much  support. 

»  Halliwell,  Life  of  Skakeajteare,  p.  382,  also  p.  299  f. 
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'*his  share  in  the  tithe  lease"  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father-in-law  ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  t.,  in  1631, 
he  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  is  recorded  to 
have  had  to  pay  £10  in  consequence.^  The  honorary  civic 
appointments  to  which  he  was  elected  on  several  occasions 
he  also  declined ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  a  dispute  he 
had  with  the  Corporation,  on  which  occasion  his  friend,  the 
Vicar  Wilson,  took  his  part;  the  dispute  in  question  was 
about  the  pew  in  the  church  which  was  reserved  for  the 
owners  of  New  Place,  and  with  which  Dr.  Hall  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied.  The  matter  seems  finally  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  for  Dr.  Hall  is  shortly  after- 
wards reported  to  have  erected  a  new  and  artistically-carved 
pulpit  in  the  Stratford  Church  (perhaps  in  return  for,  or  in 
acknowledgment  of,  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute 
with  the  Corporation).  Dr.  Hall  is  further  said  to  have 
rendered  the  town  great  services  by  his  care  and  attention  to 
the  sick  poor.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1635, 
apparently  from  some  infectious  disease,  for  he  was  buried  on 
the  following  day  in  the  church,  by  the  side  of  his  father  and 
mother-in-law.     The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  is : — 

Heere  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall,  Gent. :  Hee  marr  :  Svsanna  the 
daughter  and  coheire  of  Will.  Shakespeare,  Gent.  Hee  deceased  Kovbr.  2b, 
A®  1635,  aged  60.^ 

'  Hallius  hie  sitas  est,  medica  celeberrimas  arte ; 

Expectans  regni  gaadia  Iseta  Dei ; 
Diffnus  erat  meritis,  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis  ; 

In  terris  omnis,  sed  rapit  »qua  dies, 
Ne  taraulo  qnid  desit,  adest  fidissima  ooniux, 

£t  vitae  comitem  nunc  quoque  mortis  habet. 

The  last  couplet  shows  that  the  Latin  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion was  not  added  till  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1649. 
Death  must,  in  fact,  have  overtaken  Dr.  Hall  suddenly,  for 
there  was  no  time  for  him  to  make  a  regular  will ;  only  on  the 
day  of  his  death  was  he  able  to  dictate  to  his  son-in-law 
Nash,  a  so-called  "  nuncupative  will  "—clearly  in  articulo 
mfuyrtis — and  in  the  presence  of  a  single  witness,  one  Simon 
Trapp,  a  clergyman ;  in  this  will  he  divides  his  movable  and 
immovable  possessions  (including  his  house  in  London  and 

^  HalliweU,  New  Place,  p.  95. 

^  The  words  and  coheire  are  an  interlineation. 
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one  in  Acton)  equally  between  his  wife  and  his  danghter.' 
The  several  bequests  are  of  no  interest  to  us  here,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  clause,  which  refers  to  the  testator's 
books  and  manuscripts :  **  Item,  concerning  mj  study  of 
books,  I  leave  them,  said  he,  to  you,  my  son  Nash,  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  see  good.  As  for  my  manuscripts,  I  would 
have  given  them  to  Mr.  Boles,  if  he  had  been  here ;  but  for 
as  much  as  he  is  not  here  present,  you  may,  son  Nash,  bum 
them,  or  do  with  them  what  you  please."  It  is  probable 
that  this  Mr.  Boles,  of  whom  we  otherwise  know  absolutely 
nothing,  was  a  medical  man,  and  that  the  manuscripts  wero 
chiefly  papers  on  medical  subjects ;  else  why  should  not  the 
testator  have  left  them  to  his  son-in-law  Nash  with  the 
books  P  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  Dr.  Hall's  death  the 
books  and  manuscripts  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow  until  they  came  to  light  in  the  following  way.  One 
Dr.  James  Cooke  of  Warwick,  a  physician  who  had  an  exten- 
sive practice  there  of  some  years'  standing,  was  during  the 
Civil  War  appointed  medical  attendant  to  some  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Stratford  Bridge,  and  one  day  while 
talking  to  an  assistant  their  conversation  turned  to  the  books 
and  papers  left  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  story  had,  however,  better 
be  given  in  Cooke's  own  words:  "Being  in  my  Art,  an 
Attendant  to  parts  of  some  regiments  to  keep  the  pass  at  the 
bridge  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  there  being  then  with  me  a 
Mate  allyed  to  the  Gentleman  that  writ  the  following  Obser- 
vations in  Latin,  he  invited  me  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
wife  to  the  deceased,  to  see  the  books  left  by  Mr.  Hall.  After 
a  view  of  them,  she  told  me  she  had  some  books  left,  by  one 
that  professed  Physick,  with  her  Husband,  for  some  xnony. 
I  told  her,  if  I  liked  them,  I  would  give  her  the  mony  again ; 
she  brought  them  forth,  amongst  which  there  was  this  with 
another  of  the  Authors,  both  intended  for  the  Presse.  I 
being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall's  hand,  told  her  that  one  or 
two  of  them  were  her  husband's,  and  shewed  them  her  ;  she 
denyed,  I  affirmed,  till  I  perceived  she  begun  to  be  offended. 
At  last  I  returned  her  the  mony.  After  some  time  of  tryall 
of  what  had  been  observed,  I  resolved  to  put  it  to  suffer 
according  to  perceived  intentions,  to  which  end  I  sent  it  to 
London,  which  after  viewed  by  an  able  Doctor,  he  returned 

^  See  the  will  in  Halliweirs  New  Place,  p.  106 ;  also  Outlines,  ii  p.  61. 
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answer,  tbat  it  might  be  nsefull,  but  the  Latin  was  so  abbre- 
viated or  false,  that  it  would  require  the  like  pains  as  to  write 
a  new  one." 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  light  which 
this  story  throws  npon  Snsanna  Hall's  character  and  the 
degree  of  her  culture.  According  to  this  account,  she  could 
not  read  her  husband's  handwriting;  reading  and  writing, 
therefore,  were  weak  points  in  her,  as  well  as  in  her  sister 
Judith,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  ''  witty  above  her  sex,'* 
and  able  to  sig^  her  own  name  in  an  unusually  good  hand. 
She  seems  to  have  had  but  small  appreciation  for  these  accom- 
plishments, and  although  she  lived  amid  the  best  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  value  the  books  or  papers  her  husband 
left,  or  preserve  them  with  amy  feeling  of  reverence,  except 
with  a  view  as  to  what  they  might  be  sold  for.  From  this  we 
can  infer  what  interest  she  is  likely  to  have  taken  in  the 
printed  or  manuscript  papers  left  by  her  father.  It  is  ex- 
tremely to  be  regretted  that  James  Cooke  did  not  make  use 
of  his  opportunity  and  inquire  what  Shakespeare  may  have 
left  in  the  way  of  books  and  ]>apers ;  he  might,  at  least,  have 
obtained  some  direct  information  from  the  daughter  and  pub- 
lished it  for  the  benefib  of  posterity.  It  would  seem  that 
Cooke's  own  literary  accomplishments  were  of  no  very  high 
order,  for  not  only  was  he  unable  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
Hall's  manuscripts  himself — and  evidently  possessed  no  know- 
ledge of  Latin — but  he  was  also  obliged,  as  he  himself  admits, 
to  have  some  of  the  French  passages  translated  to  him.^ 

These  manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Hall,  which  James  Cooke 
had  thus  obtained,  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Select 
Observations  on  English  Bodies,"  <fec.,^  a  report  of  some  183 
cases  of  illness.^     To  the  utmost  regret  of  all  interested  in 

*  See  above,  p.  378. 

'  The  somewhat  elaborate  title  in  full  is :  Select  Observations  on  English 
Bodies :  or  Cures  both  Etnperioall  an4  Historicallf  performed  vpon  very  eminent 
Persons  in  desperate  Diseases.  First,  written  in  Latine  by  Mr,  John  nail,  Phy- 
sician, livina  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  very 
famous,  as  also  in  the  Counties  adjacent,  as  appeares  by  these  Observations  drawn 
out  ofsfverall  hundreds  of  his,  as  choyest.  Now  put  into  English  for  common 
ben^  by  James  Cooke,  Practitioner  in  Physick  and  Chiruryery.  London, 
Printed  for  John  Sherley,  at  the  Golden  Pelican,  in  Little  Britain,  1657. 
In  the  year  1679  James  Cooke  published  a  second  edition,  and  in  1683  a 
third  with  a  new  title,  both  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  himself. 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Hall  would  have  been  of  more  interest  to  posterity. 

'  I/r.  Hall's  manuscript  Medical  Case  Book  was  acquired  by  the  British 
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Shakespeare's  life,  these  '^  Select  Observations  "  do  not  con- 
tain one  word  about  the  poet's  last  illness,  or  of  his  death ;  in 
fact,  begin  with  the  year  1617.  And  yet  it  cannot  but  be 
supposed  that  Dr.  Hall,  the  poet's  son-in-law,  must  have  been 
his  medical  attendant.  Did  Dr.  Hall  really  not  begin  his 
medical  notes  till  after  Shakespeare's  death,  or  did  the  editor 
omit  those  previous  to  1617  as  uninterasting  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  ?  Whatever  the  case  may  have  been,  the  book 
is  nevertheless  not  without  its  value  to  us  here,  for  not  only 
does  it  give  us  information  about  Dr.  Hall's  position  as  a 
physician,  but  also  about  his  personal  character  and  about  the 
illnesses  from  which  he  and  his  family  suffered.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  the  editor  says  in  his  Preface  that  Dr.  Hall 
had  the  good  fortune  "  to  lead  the  way  to  that  practice  almost 
generally  used  by  the  most  knowing,  of  mixing  scorbutics  in 
most  remedies  :  It  was  then,  and  I  know  for  some  time  after 
thought  so  strange,  that  it  was  cast  as  a  reproach  upon  him 
by  those  most  famous  in  the  profession."  In  proof  of  Dr. 
Hall's  ability  as  a  medical  man,  it  is  stated  that  even  the 
Catholics,  who  *'  hated  him  for  his  religion,  often  made  use  of 
him,"  and  Dr.  Hall  himself  never  omits  stating  when  his 
patients  were  Catholics.  There  are  three  cases  of  illness 
which  Dr.  Hall  describes  as  having  occurred  in  his  own 
family;  the  first  of  these  refers  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
his  report  being  that:  "At  the  close  of  the  year  1624, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  my  only  daughter,  was  vexed  with  tortura 

oris,  or  the  convulsion  of  the  mouth At  the  same  time 

it  appears  that  she  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
She  was  cured  by  Jan.  5,  1624-1625;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  she  went  to  London,  and  returning  home- 
wards the  22nd  of  the  said  moneth,  she  took  cold,  and  fell 
into  the  said  distemper  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  face; 
before  it  was  on  the  left  side,  now  on  the  right,  and  although 
she  was  grievously  afflicted  with  it,  yet,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  she  was  cured  in  sixteen  dayes. — In  the  same  year,  May 
the  24,  she  was  afflicted  with  an  erratick  fever;  sometimes 
she  was  hot,  by  the  sweating,  again  cold,  all  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  and  thus  she  was  vexed  oft  in  a  day."  As 
regards  this  journey  of  Elizabeth  Hall  to  London,  it  is  to  be 

Museum  in  1869.  See  The  Athenaum,  Jane  12, 1869,  p.  798.— The  Lfttin 
mannscript  (or  is  it  the  same  ?)  is  in  Mr.  Halliwell-Philiipps'  possessioiu 
See  HalUwell's  New  Place,  p.  107. 
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regretted  that  the  father  does  not  mention  whether  she  tra- 
velled alone  or  who  accompanied  her.  The  second  case  of 
illness  in  his  family,  reported  in  1631,  refers  to  Mrs.  Hall, 
-who  was  attacked  by  "scurvy;  on  Feb.  9,  1630-1631,  the 
tenth  day  takeing  cold,  she  had  againe  miserable  paine  in  her 
joynts,  so  that  she  conld  not  lye  in  her  bed,  in  so  much  a» 
■when  any  helped  her,  she  cryed  out  miserably."  During  the 
following  year  ("  about  the  57  year  of  my  age  "),  Dr.  Hall 
himself  was  very  much  troubled  with  heemorrhoids.  He  was 
also  "often  afflicted  with  a  light  delirium,"  to  cure  which 
**  then  was  a  pidgeon  cut  open  alive  and  applyed  to  my  feet, 
to  draw  down  the  vapours,"  a  barbarous  remedy  formerly 
used  instead  of  the  more  efficient  modern  poultice.'  Mrs. 
Hall  was  so  uneasy  about  him  that  she  sent  for  two  physicians, 
who  prescribed  an  electuary,  "  of  which  I  swallowed  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg  twice  a  day,"  and  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards cured.' 

Mrs.  Hall  survived  her  husband  fourteen  years'and  her  son- 
in-law  by  two  years.  According  to  Halliwell-Phillipps,*  in 
1613  a  malicious  piece  of  gossip  was  in  circulation  at  Strat- 
ford which  connected  Mrs.  Hall's  name  with  that  of  one 
Kalph  Smith,  and  the  rumour  being  traced  to  one  Lane,  Mrs. 
Hall  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  atone  for  the  offence.  Neither  the  defendant  nor  his  proctor 
ventured  to  appear  before  the  Court,  and  Mrs.  Hall's  character 
was  vindicated  by  a  sentence  of  ezcommunioation  being 
passed  upon  Lane  on  the  27th  of  July.  There  are  a  few 
other  incidents  from  the  days  of  Mrs.  Hall's  widowhood 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  in  giving  these  meagre 
outlines  of  her  life.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  which 
devastated  Stratford  in  1640,  Mrs.  Hall  contributed  £1  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  (on  the  10th  of  March,  1640-41)  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  her  son-in-law  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  is 
mentioned  in  a  list  "  of  such  persons  within  the  Burrough  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  who  by  way  of  loane  have  sent  in  money 
and  plate  to  the  King  and  Parliament,"  and  Nash's  contribu- 

^  The  poultice  was  howerer  already  known,  at  least  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Volpone  (1607),  iii.  I,  Laefy  Politick  says:  "Shall  I,  sir,  make  you  ft 
poultice  ?**  Compare,  howeTer,  Webstei^s  Duchess  of  Malfi,  ii.  1,  and 
Pepys'  Di€ery,  Jan.  21,  1667-8  (**  they  did  lay  pigeons  to  his  feet"). 

3  See  Hafhweirs  New  Place,  p.  93  f. 

>  Outlines,  i.  225. 
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tion,  which  was  paid  in  at  Warwick,  amonnting  to  £100,  is 
by  far  the  largest  contribution  sent  from  Stratford  for  the 
purpose.  This  loan  to  the  King  and  Parliament  brings  as  to 
the  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  horrors  of  which 
affected  even  the  quiet  little  country  town  of  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare's  family ;  the  latter,  however,  are  said  during  this 
time  to  have  had  a  great  honour  conferred  upon  them  as  well. 
The  family  were  staunch  Boyalists,  it  seems ;  and  this,  in  the 
year  1640,  when  a  loan  was  asked  for  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment together,  would  be  quite  compatible  with  their  strictly 
Puritanical  inclinations.  Tradition  goes  so  far  even  as  to 
say  that,  three  years  later.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  on  her 
triumphal  march  from  Newark  to  Oxford,  passed  through 
Stratford,  and  resided  at  New  Place  for  a  time.  This  report 
would  suggest  the  question  why  the  Queen  did  not  choose 
for  her  temporary  residence,  one  of  the  lordly  mansions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Charlecote  or  Glopton ;  still,  if  she 
preferred  or  was  obliged  to  reside  in  the  town  itself,  then 
New  Place  would  certainly  have  been  the  roomiest,  best- 
appointed,  and  most  convenient  residence,  for  her,  and  accord- 
ingly the  daughter  of  the  poet  Shakespeare — who  "so  did 
take  Eliza  and  our  James '' — entertained  the  Queen  at  her 
father's  hearth.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  New  Place  was,  in  a 
certain  measure,  chosen  as  the  royal  residence  by  way  of 
punishing  the  inhabitant-s  for  their  sympathy  with  the  Puri- 
tans, for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  did  not  come  alone,  but  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force  of  2,000  infantry,  1,000  cavalry, 
about  a  hundred  waggons,  and  a  train  of  artillery.  To  the 
poor  little  town  of  Stratford  such  a  host  of  visitors  could 
assuredly  not  have  been  welcome,  whether  it  took  the  King's 
part  or  not.  And  it  is  very  possible,  also,  that  amid  the 
tumult  that  accompanied  the  inroad  of  this  military  host, 
manuscripts  and  other  mementos  of  Shakespeare's  life  may 
have  got  destroyed.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  met  Prince  Rupert  at  the  head  of  another 
body  of  troops,  and,  according  to  Theobald's  account,  she 
remained  in  Stratford  for  three  weeks.  Halliwell  has,  how- 
ever, reduced  these  three  weeks  to  three  days — from  the  11th 
to  the  13th  of  July,  1643 — and  points  out  that  on  the  14th  the 
Queen  made  her  entry  into  Oxford  accompanied  by  the  King.* 

^  See  Halliwell,  New  Place,  p.  1 15  f.,  who  publishes  the  civic  acconnts 
relating  to  the  expenses  of  this  royal  visit. 
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In  1645,  Mrs.  Hall  saw  her  native  town  again  visited  by 

the  scourge  (no  doubt  typhus  fever)  that  had  so  repeatedly 

devastated  the  place,  and  on  this  occasion  probably  was  th& 

result  of  the  military  inroad.     In  1649,  Mrs.  Hall  died  at  the 

age  of  sixty-six  years  and  a  few  weeks,  and  was  buried  by  the 

side  of  her  husband  and  parents.     On  her  tombstone  is  the 

following  inscription : — 

Heere  lyeth  the  body  of  STsanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent :  the  daughter 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Gent    Shee  deceased  the  11th  of  Jvly,  A<>  1649,. 
aged  66. 

Witty  abore  her  seze,  bat  that's  not  all. 
Wise  to  Salration  was  good  Mbtris  Hall : 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  him  of  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 

Then,  Passenger,  ha'st  ne're  a  teare 
To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all  ? 

That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  oordiall. 

Her  lore  shall  lire,  her  mercy  spread, 

When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed.^ 

Mrs.  Hairs  only  daughter  Elizabeth  (baptized  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1607-8)  was  married  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1626, 
to  Thomas  Nash,  a  wm  of  Anthony  Nash  (baptized  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1593),  and  died  childless  on  the  4th  of  April,  1647,. 
after  having  been  married  twenty-one  years.  Thomas  Nash, 
too,  is  buried  in  Stratford  Church  beside  the  Shakespeare^ 
family,  and  his  tombstone  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

Heere  resteth  the  body  of  Thomas  Nash,  esqnier.  He  mar.  Elizabeth,, 
the  daug :  of  John  Hall,  gentleman.    He  died  ApriU  4,  A.  1647,  aged  53. 

Pata  manent  omnes,  hunc  non  virtute  carentem 

Vt  neque  divitiis,  abstnlit  atra  dies ; 
Abstulit ;  at  reforet  lux  ultima ;  siste  viator, 

Si  peritnra  paras,  per  male  parta  peris. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  hence  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to> 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hall,  or,  according  to  Halliwell,'  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1648,  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Thomas 

^  These  lines  were  obliterated  many  years  ago  to  make  room  for  an 
inscription  in  memory  of  someone  else.  Howerer,  the  Rev.  William 
Harness  (whom  we  have  already  referred  to)  had  the  tombstones  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  Thomas  Nash  (with  the  inscription  preserved  by  Dugdale> 
restored,  for  which  welcome  service  and  his  liberality  he  received  a  vote  of 
thaiiks  from  the  (First)  Shakespeare  Society. 

3  See  HalliweH's  New  Place,  p.  138,  and  his  Outlines,  ii.  325. 
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Nasb,  married  John  Barnard  of  Abington,  Northamptonshire, 
who  was  bom  in  1605.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  village 
of  Billesley,  f oar  miles  from  Stratford,  and  Elizabeth  followed 
her  second  husband  to  his  estate  of  Abington.  John  Bar- 
nard, who  was  knighted  hj  Charles  II.  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1661,  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  there  is 
nothing  specially  to  report  of  him,  except  that  he  was  a 
widower  without  children  when  he  married  Mrs.  Nash,  his 
iSrst  wife  having  died  in  1642.'  Lady  Barnard,  or  Dame 
Elizabeth  Barnard  as  she  is  usually  styled  in  the  old  records, 
or  Madam  Elizabeth  Barnard,  according  to  the  chnrch  re- 
gister, died  at  Abington  (childless  in  her  second  marriage 
«lso),'  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1669-70.  Her  husband  died  four  years  afterwards, 
without  having  made  a  will,  and  was  carried  to  his  last  resting- 
place  in  the  same  church  on  the  5th  of  March,  1673-74. 

With  Elizabeth  Barnard,  Shakespeare's  family  became 
extinct,  as  the  Quineys  had  died  out  previously.  Juditli 
Quiney  had  had  three  sons,  who,  however,  all  died  before 
her;  their  names  were  (1)  Shakespeare  Quiney,  baptized  on 
the  28rd  of  November,  1616,  buried  on  the  8th  of  M!ay,  1617; 
(2)  Bichard  Quiney,  baptized  on  the  9th  of  February,  1617-18, 
<iied  1638-39;  (3)  Thomas  Quiney,  bom  in  January,  1620, 
died  1638-39.'  Judith  herself  was  interred  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1661-62 ;  her  grave  is  not  by  the  side  of  the  other 
^members  of  her  family,  as  she  had  no  claim  to  a  grave  in  the 
ohancel.  Her  tombstone  has  not  been  preserved,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  known  where  she  was  buried.  Can  this  be  an 
indication  of  the  position  in  which  she  stood  towards  the 
other  members  of  the  family  ?  However,  such  circumstances 
are  too  misleading  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from.  them. 
For  Hamnet  Shakespeare's  grave  is  likewise  not  to  be  found 
among  the  family  tombs,  and  it  is  not  known  where  he  was 
buried.  In  order  not  to  omit  Shakespeare's  sisters,  it  must 
be  stated  that  his  sister  Joan  Hart  was  the  only  one  who 
survived  him  (as  we  know  from  the  poet's  will).  She  died 
in  1646,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  with  descendants 
in  our  present  century,  but — ^as  already  mentioned  on  pp.  27 

*  See  Hunter's  Illusiraiions,  i.  103  f. ;  Wheler,  Historif  and  ArUiguiiUt 
■of  Stratford-upon-Avon^  p.  134. 

^  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  81. 
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and  30 — ^not  the  smallest  reflection  of  the  poet's  renown  or 
wealth  has  fallen  npon  them. 

Thus  vanished  the  dream  which  Shakespeare  had  made  the 
main  object  of  his  life ;  and  the  caref al  depositions  in  his  will, 
which  he  had  imagined  would  afEect  generations  to  come, 
became  null  and  Void  in  less  than  one  lifetime.  Shakespeare, 
like  Walter  Scott,  had  looked  for  immortality  in  his  worldly 
possessions;  both  committed  the  error  of  regarding  their 
works  merely  as  a  means  towards  an  outward  object ;  neither 
of  them  had  ever  fully  recognized  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
beautiful  words : — 

Vivitur  itiffenioy  catera  mortis  eruntj 
and  yet  it  was  just  in  their  case  that  this  truth  had  manifested 
itself  most  strikingly. 

After  Judith's  three  sons  had  died,  and  she  hei*solf  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifty-four,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  very  justly 
considered  the  clauses  in  Shakespeare's  will  referring  to  the 
Quiney  family  as  ineffectual,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1639, 
made  a  new  settlement  with  regard  to  the  family  property, 
the  details  of  which  have,  however,  no  interest  for  us  here. 
A  few  years  later  (on  the  25th  of  August,  1642),  Thomas 
Nash  in  his  will  bequeathed  New  Place — where  he  was 
residing — together  with  all  its  belongiogs,  to  his  cousin 
Edward  Nash,  as  though  it  had  been  his  unconditional  pro- 
perty ;  this  deposition,  however,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
legal  proceedings,  and  not  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  as 
the  Hathaway  family,  more  especially,  seem  to  have  made 
claims  upon  it.  Susanna  Hall  and  Elizabeth  Nash  accord- 
ingly made  a  new  settlement  in  1649,  in  conjunction  with 
**  William  Hathaway  of  Weston-upon-Avon  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  yeoman,  and  Thomas  Hathaway  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  sd^oresaid,  joyner,"  who  were  expressly  entitled  to 
establish  their  supposed  claims  to  the  property  ("entre  sur 
diseisin  in  le  post").  But  even  this  decree  did  not  finally 
settle  the  matter,  and  the  poet's  estates  continued  to  be  the 
eabject  of  trouble  and  dispute  to  his  descendants,  till  Lady 
Barnard,  in  her  last  will,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1669 — when 
probably  seriously  ill — made  a  request  that,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  her  surviving  trustee  or  his  heirs  will  sell  New 
Place  with  its  belongings  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  the 
first  offer  of  it  be  made  to  Edward  Nash.  The  money  realized  by 
the  sale  was  to  be  employed  as  legacies,  and  the  five  daughters 
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of  her  kinsman  Thomas  Hathaway  are  mentioned  as  legatees, 
first  the  unmarried  daughters  Judith,  Rosa,  Elizabeth,  and 
Susanna,  who  it  would  seem  were  still  children,  and  then 
Joan,  married  to  Edward  Kent,  to  whose  son  Edward  consi* 
derable  sums  are  bequeathed.  The  fact  that  Thomas  Hatha* 
way's  daughters — with  the  single  exception  of  Bosa — bear  the 
same  names  as  Shakespeare's  own  daughters  and  grand-dangh- 
ter,  and  that  the  name  Anne  is  aroided,  may  probably  also 
be  regarded  as  significant  and  indicative  of  the  family  circum- 
stances. Lady  Barnard  leaves  legacies  also  to  the  brothers 
Thomas  and  George  Hart,  sons  of  her  kinsman  Thomas  Hart, 
and  to  other  unknown  relatives.  If  we  compare  the  prominent 
position  occupied  by  the  Hathaway  family  in  this  will,  with 
their  utter  neglect  in  Shakespeare's  own  will,  and  if  we  take 
Thomas  Nash's  will  as — to  a  certain  extent — an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  two,  it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  the 
Hathaway  family  gradually  gained  favour  with  their  relatives, 
and  this  leads  to  many  a  speculation.  Can  it  be  that  the  Hatha- 
ways — as  already  intimated — were  greedy  or  grasping,  and 
contrived  by  insinuating  ways  or  by  lamenting  over  their  own 
needy  circumstances,  to  induce  their  wealthy  connections  to 
relieve  their  poverty  ?  Or  may  they  not  have  had  well- 
founded  claims  to  consideration  ?  May  not  New  Place  have 
been  purchased  with  Anne's  money  as  well  as  with  Shake- 
speare's own  ?  That  Anne's  father  was  a  **  substantial  yeoman" 
we  know.  Had  this  been  the  case,  her  relatives  would  have 
been  quite  justified  in  disputing  Shakespeare's  will.  At  all 
events,  from  an  examination  of  the  settlements  in  these  different 
wills,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Shakespeare  was  not  upon 
friendly  terms  with  his  wife's  family,  and  it  is  only  nataral  to 
suppose  that  this  stat-e  of  affairs  must  have  reacted  upon 
their  own  married  life,  unless,  indeed,  the  constrained  rela- 
tion between  the  husband  and  wife  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  estrangement  between  the  ^milies.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  settlements  in  Lady  Barnard's  will, 
after  her  husband's  death  in  1675  New  Place  was  sold  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  Knight,  (Jarter  Principal  King-at-Arms.  We 
are  not  told  why  Edward  Nash  did  not  make  use  of  his  right 
to  the  first  offer  of  purchase  ;  perhaps  the  price  was  too  high, 
for  the  sum  obtained  for  it  was  no  less  than  £1,060,   i.e. 

'  All  of  the  wills  and  documents  in  question  are  published  in  Halliwell** 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  j^p.  299-325. 
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exactly  £1,000  more  than  had  been  given  for  it   in  1597. 
This  extraordinary  rise  in   the  price   in  the   comparatively 
short  time  of  eighty  years  is,  however,  in  no  way  to  be 
ascribed  simply  to  the  depreciation  in  the  valne  of  money  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  interim,  bat  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  purchase  included  the  107  acres  of  arable  land^ 
which  Shakespeare  had  acquired  from  the  Combes  for  £320. 
Besides,  the  house  itself,  which  in  1597  was  in  complete  dis- 
repair, was  now  in  perfect  order.     Curiously  enough,  shortly 
afterwards  New  Place  again  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Clopton  family,  by  whom  it  had  originally  been  built,  and  in 
1702  Sir  John  Clopton  had  the  house  pulled  down  and  com- 
pletely rebuilt.     Hence   the  first  house  built  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  as  well  as  the  one  owned  by  Shakespeare,  existed  but 
little  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  third  edifice  was  destined 
to  last  only  a  little  over  fifty  years.     This  third  house,   of 
which  we  have  authentic  pictures,^  no  doubt  difPered  greatly 
in  its  architectural  style  from  the  one  Shakespeare  had  inha- 
bited ;  it  was  evidently  built  of  red  brick  in  the  Dutch  style 
which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  William  III., 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  whereas  Shakespeare's  house  was  in 
all  likelihood  a  gabled  house  in  the  early  English  style  of 
architecture. 

In  1756  New  Place  became  the  property  of  Francis  Gb«trell, 
who  has  won  for  himself  the  name  of  being  a  second  Heros- 
tratns.  Oastrell  was  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (1662- 
1725),  and  had  a  living  at  Frodsham  in  his  father's  diocese. 
Notwithstanding  his  being  a  clergyman,  he  was  a  man  of  an 
extremely  passionate  and  vindictive  disposition,  and  his  wife 
is  said  to  have  even  surpassed  him  in  this  respect.  Mrs. 
Gra^trell  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ashton,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Cheshire,  and,  like  her  unmarried  sister  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Ashton,  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's  and  one  of 
his  correspondents.  The  last  proprietor  of  New  Place,  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton  (a  descendant  and  namesake  of  the  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  who  originally  built  the  house),  had  always  consi- 
dered it  a  pleasure  to  show  Shakespeare's  house  and  garden  to 

^  In  the  indenture  the  measurement  given  is :  4  yarde  lande  of  errable 
lande, 

'  See  HalliweU,  Life  of  Shakeapeare,  p.  166.  According  to  Knight, 
William  8hakaper$ ;  a  Biography,  p.  503,  no  picture  of  the  place  previous 
to  1757  is  genuine. 

M  M 
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Btrangers,  and  hospitably  entertained  his  visitors  (Grarrick 
among  others  in  1744)  nnder  Shakespeare's  mulberry  tree. 
Francis  GtistreH,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irritated  beyond  mea- 
sure by  the  number  of  trayellers  who  came  to  see  the  poet's 
house,  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  annoyance  he  felt. 
The  mulberry  tree  which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  hare  planted 
was  the  first  tbing  that  fell  a  sacnfioe  to  his  ill- temper ;  in  all 
probability  it  was  cut  down  as  early  as  1756  or  1758.^  Both 
Knight  and  Halliwell  have  endeavoured  to  exonerate  this  act 
of  Gastreirs.^  Knight  feels  convinced  that  Gkstrell  bad  no 
intention  to  insult  Shakespeare's  memory,  as  he  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  Shakespeare ;  bis  one  idea  was  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do  with  his  own  property  as  he  cbose — that  idea  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  one's  own  possessions  peculiar  to  most  Englisb- 
men,  especially  to  ignorant  Englisbmen.  Halliwell  thinks 
that  the  tree  may  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  it  mnst 
bave  been  at  least  150  years  old,  and  that  a  mulberry  tree 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  attain  a  greater  age  in  England ;' 
or  that,  owing  to  its  great  size,  it  may  have  darkened  both 
the  garden  and  the  house,  and  caused  dampness  as  well. 
This  supposition,  however,  does  not  seem  very  likely,  for  the 
tree  stood  in  the  so-called  orchard,  and  hence — to  judge  from 
the  plan  which  Halliwell  himself  gives — it  can  scarcely  have 
cast  its  shadow  as  far  as  the  house,  and  probably  could 
deprive  the  Great  Garden  only  of  a  small  portion  of  air  and 
light.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stratford  people,  who  had  pro- 
bably previously  been  annoyed  with  Gastrell's  bebavioar,  con- 
sidered the  destruction  of  the  revered  mulberry  tree  a  species 

'  Compare  77te  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1760,  p.  308;  Shakespeart^t 
Wainscot  Chair  and  hia  Mulberry  Tree,  in  Th€  Gentleman's  Mageunme,  Jane, 
1791 ;  Shakeepeor^s  Mulberry  Tree,  in  TJie  Athenesum,  February  23,  1867, 
p.  256 ;  Shakespear^s  Mulberry  Tree,  in  Halli well's  Ulustraiione,  pp.  65-70, 
also  in  his  OtuUnes,  L  379-384.  OfiBhoots  of  the  tree  that  was  cut  down 
are  said  still  to  exist  in  Stratford — at  least  the  persons  to  whom  they  bebn^ 
are  convinced  of  their  genuineness. 

'  Knight,  William  Shakspere;  a  Biography,  p.  502;  Halliwell,  New 
Place,  p.  220  f.  Compare  also  The  Correspondence  of  E,  Malone  with  the 
Rev.  J,  Davenport,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  London,  1864,4to.  (ed.  by 
Halliwell,  10  copies). 

'  Tradition  says  that  Milton  planted  several  mulberxy  trees  in  the 
vicarage  garden  at  Stowmarket,  of  which  place  his  tutor  br.  Tonng  was 
the  vicar ;  one  of  these  trees  still  exists,  and  bears  plentiful  fruit  every  year. 
If  this  tradition  could  be  relied  upon,  mulberry  trees  mi^i^ht  be  supposed  to 
attain  a  o^refiter  age  than  Halliwell  assumes — at  all  events  in  exoeptional 
cases.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  June  13,  1874,  p.  465. 
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of  sacrilege,  and  assumed  sucli  a  hostile  attitude  towards  him 
that  he  had  eventiially  to  quit  Stratford  for  good.  Bat,  not 
satisfied  with  haying  thns  driven  him  from  the  town,  the 
people  vowed  that  no  one  bearing  his  name  should  ever  be 
tolerated  in  Stratford.  All  this  naturallj  only  increased 
Gi»treirs  passionate  and  vindictive  spirit,  especially  as  he 
considered  the  Corporation  of  Stratford  unjust  in  their  refusal 
to  allow  him  to  purchase  and  pull  down  some  bams  and 
stables  which  he  wished  to  acquire  in  order  to  extend  his 
orchard.  In  addition  to  this,  Gastrell  was  required  to  pay 
his  contribution  to  the  poor  rate,  although  he  did  not  in- 
habit his  house  in  Stratford ;  this  made  him  finally  resolve 
to  be  quit  of  the  annoyance  altogether,  and  hence  he  had  New 
Place  completely  pulled  down  and  the  building  material  sold.^ 
Ghustrell  died  in  lachfield,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode ; 
his  widow  in  1775  sold  the  dilapidated  property  in  Stratford 
to  one  William  Hunt  of  that  town.  In  judging  of  G-astrell's 
unparalleled  behaviour,  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
regards  New  Place,  that  the  house  he  caused  to  be  pulled 
down  was  not  the  one  left  by  Shakespeare,  but  the  house 
which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Clopton;  this  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  recent  investigations  and  excava- 
tions. 

Most  of  the  wood  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  was  disposed 
of  as  firewood,  was  bought  by  Thomas  Sharp  of  Stratford,  a 
clock  and  watchmaker  (sometimes  called  a  silversmith),  who 
soon  discovered  that  the  wood  could  be  turned  to  better 
account.^  He  made  boxes,  medallions,  and  a  variety  of  other 
small  articles  out  of  the  wood,  and  found  plenty  of  purchasers 
for  the  things  thus  manufactured.  The  great  demand  for 
these  articles  ultimately  led  to  deception  being  practised,  and 
Sharp  himself  was  some  years  afterwards  accused  of  having 
used  other  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  the  things.     When 

^  It  was  for  similar  reasons  th^t  Mrs.  Gastrin,  at  a  later  date,  had  a 
house  belonging  to  her  at  Stow  Hill,  near  Lichfield,  palled  down  in  order 
**  that  the  poor  should  derive  no  benefit  from  that  house  again."  See 
AfiUon^s  Letter  to  Davenport  (May,  1788);  Wheler,  History  of  Stratford, 
p.  138  ;  Bellew,  p.  292  f. 

'This  experience  was  again  made  use  of  in  Stratford  not  very  long  ago ; 
-when  the  beautiful  old  elms  that  stood  in  the  churchyard  by  the  porch  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  were  cut  down  in  1871,  the  wood  was  forthwith 
offered  for  the  mnnnfacture  of  mementos.  See  The  Athenmutn^Yeh.  11,  1871, 
p.  162. 
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Gburick  in  Maj,  1769,  was  made  an  honorary  burgess  of  Strat- 
ford, the  document  conferring  the  privilege — ^bestowed  on  the 
11th  October,  1768 — was  presented  to  him  in  a  carved  casket 
made  of  the  wood  of  Shakespeare's  mulberry  tree,  specially 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  in  Birmingham,  for  the  sum  of 
£55.*  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Corporation  of  Strat- 
ford presented  Grarrick  with  a  medallion  of  Shakespeare,  carved 
on  a  piece  of  the  famous  mulberry  tree,  richly  set  in  gold ;  also 
with  a  wand  made  of  the  same  wood.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Stratford  Jubilee  (September,  1769)  Ghkrrick  wore  this  medal- 
lion, and  in  the  engraving  by  Yandergucht,  Garrick  is  repre- 
sented with  both  of  these  relics.  A  goblet  or  cup  is  also 
mentioned  as  having  been  made  out  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
Gkirrick  is  said  to  have  held  it  in  his  hand  at  the  Jubilee  festival, 
when  he  sang  his  famous  song,  *'  Shakespeare's  Mulberry  Tree. 


i>a 


^  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  casket,  seeWheler,  Hittory  and  Anti- 
quiius  qf  Stratford-u/pon'Avon^  p.  165.  The  casket,  as  well  as  Garrick's 
correspondence  in  connection  with  it,  the  medallion  and  a  ring  containing  a 
miniatore  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  were  bequeathed  to  the  British  Mnseum 
in  April,  1864,  by  Mr.  George  Daniel.  See  The  limes,  April  II,  1864; 
Sidney  Beisly,  Shakespear^s  Garden,  Introd.  xix.  f. 

*  The  verse  referred  to  is : — 

Behold  this  fair  goblet  f  Hwas  can^dfrom  the  tree 
WMchf  0  my  sweet  Shakapeare,  was  planted  by  thee  ; 
As  a  relic  I  %is8  it,  and  bow  ai  the  shrine. 
What  comes  from  thy  hand  must  be  ever  divine! 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry'tree, 
Bend  to  thee. 
Blest  mulberry : 
Matchless  was  he 
Who  planted  thee  ; 
And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  be  ! 

See  the  detailed  account  of  the  Stratford  Shakespeare  Jubilee  (together  with 
all' the  speeches  and  poems)  in  Wheler,  l.c,,  pp.  164-209.  The  ranlbeny- 
ciip,  after  Garrick's  death,  was  sold  at  an  auction  to  a  Mr.  J.  Johnson  for 
121  guineas,  and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  William  Fraser. 
Notes  and  Queries,  6th  Series,  toI.  zii.,  1885,  p.  327  f.  and  p.  355  f. ;  BoeweU, 
AccowU  qfShakespear^s  Jubilee  at  Straiford-upon-Avon^  and  Another  Accotmt, 
both  in  The  Gentteman^s  and  London  Magojtine,  OcU  1769. — "  At  the  Strat- 
ford Jubilee  in  1769,  a  pair  of  Shakespeare's  gloves  was  presented  to 
Garrick.  These  gloves  Garrick  valued  more  than  his  other  Shakespeaze 
relics;  and  Mrs.  Garrick  by  her  will  bemieathed  them  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 
She  in  her  tnm  left  them  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Combo ;  and  she  again  left 
them  to  Mrs.  Kemble.  Mrs.  Eemble  has  lately  presented  these  gloves  to 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  the  able  editor  of  the  well-known  new 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakspere."     The  Academy,  1874,  i.  200. 
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Halliwell,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  this  cap.  The 
medallion  Gtarrick  had  inserted  into  a  chair  which,  nnder  the 
name  of  Shakespeare's  chair,  was  for  some  years  an  object  of 
interest  at  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton,  and  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  Lady  Bardett  Goatts  for  £300.'  That  the 
Jnbilee  festival  shonld  have  still  further  encouraged  the  sale 
of  relics  is  a  matter  of  course.  As  late  as  1806,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  the  time  passed  through  Stratford,  the  Cor- 
poration presented  him  with  a  casket  carved  out  of  the  wood 
of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  trade  has  not  yet  quite  died  out, 
although  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  what 
may  be  genuine  and  what  is  not.  Another  relic  of  a  peculiar 
kind  must  be  referred  to,  if  only  because  it  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  enthusiastic  veneration  in  which  Shakespeare 
is  held  is  by  no  means  an  artificial  product  of  recent  times,  or 
even  the  outcome  of  mere  speculation.  Namely,  when  the 
mulberry- tree  was  cut  down,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wren 
g'athered  some  of  the  fruit  of  it  and  preserved  the  juice.  This 
juice  was  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation  as  a 
precious  relic ;  in  the  course  of  years  it  dried  up,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  drops  which  are  now  preserved  in  Strat- 
ford in  a  phial  hermetically  sealed.^ 

Fortunately  for  the  town  of  Stratford  the  changes  it  has 
experienced  were  less  violent  than  those  experienced  by  the 
poet's  residence.  Not  loog  after  Shakespeare's  death,  it  is 
true,  brilliant  and  indeed  extravagant  projects  were  formed  in 
connection  with  Stratford,  which  projects,  however,  were 
carried  out  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  proved  of  mere 
temporary  value.  A  fantastic  speculator  of  the  name  of 
Andrew  Yarranton  brought  forward  so  plausible  a  scheme  for 
making  the  river  Avon  navigable  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Severn  at  Tewkesbury  up  to  Stratford,  that  the  plan  was 
actually  carried  out  by  one  Sandys  of  Flatbnry.  By  this 
means  Stratford  was  brought  into  direct  communication  by 
water  with  Bristol,  and  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  small 

^  Shakespeare's  courting  chair,  which  Ib  said  to  havo  originally  come 
from  Anne  Hathaway'a  cottage  in  Shottery.  See  Knight,  Wm.  Shak- 
gpere;  a  Biography,  p.  265.  Another  (not  genuine)  Shakespeare  chair  was 
purchased  in  1790  by  the  Countess  Czartoryska  for  twenty  guineas  in  the 
poet*s  birthplace ;  of  course  it  was  immediately  replaced  by  another  chair. 
See  Wbeler,  An  Historical  Account ^  ed.  by  Halliwell,  p.  18  f. ;  Burnet,  View 
of  the  Present  Slate  of  Poland^  p.  257. 

>  Halliwell,  New  Place,  p.  225. 
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maritime  town.     However,  with  the  gfradual  improvement  of 
the  conntrj  roads  and  the  constmction  of  canals,  this  water- 
highway,  which  had  never  been  supported  bj  anj  suflBcient 
commercial  transactions,  had  to  be  given  np ;  and  at  a  later 
daj  the  constmction  of  railroads  led  commerce  and  industries 
into  entirely  new  channels.     But  Yarranton  had  even  more 
magnificent  schemes  in  his  mind,  which  he  felt  convinced 
coald  not  fail  to  confer  npon  the  small  town  of  Stratford  a 
renown  that  would  be  wellnigh  miraculous.     In   his   work, 
entitled  "  England's  Improvement,"  which  was  published  in 
1677,  he  points  out,  namely,  that  the  position  of  Stratford  was 
specially  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  a  linen  manufactoiy 
upon  a « large  scale,  for  immense  granaries  for  the  laying  np 
of  com,  and  for  breweries  of  mum !     These  latter  were  to 
exceed  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  yet  existed  in  England, 
and   in  fact  this  enthusiast   declared  that  as  much  xaum 
would  be  made  there  as  was  made  in  Brunswick,  and  the 
granaries  would  be  the  occasion  of  getting  away  the  mum 
trade  from  Brunswick  altogether.     A  new  city,  he  said,  would 
arise  like  magic,   and  cover  at  least  thirty  acres   of  land. 
Tarranton*s  work   contains  a  plan  of  Stratford,  which  be 
christens  New  Brunswick.     This  would-be   "  improver  "   of 
Stratford  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  Shakespeare;  at  all 
events,  the  poet*s  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his  philan- 
thropic work.^     Stratford — perhaps  to  its  own  good  fortune — 
has  never  seen  the  realization  of  these  fantastic  projects  for 
its  improvement,  but  has  modestly  and  quietly  joined  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  country ;  its  fate  has  been  much  the 
same  as  the  other  small  provincial  towns  that  did  not  possess  the 
natural  conditions  for  any  important  development  as  a  centre 
for  mercantile  or  industrial  work — still,  it  has  made  undeniable 
progress  in  this  respect  also.     Camden  might,  even  in  our  day, 
still  describe  it  as  an  "  emporiolum  non  tneleganSf*'  although, 
fortnnately,  it  is  no  longer  visited  by  such  terrible  scourges 
as  are  reported  in  its  earlier  history,  and  its  magistrates  are 
also  no  longer  called  upon  to  fine  the  inhabitants  for  allowing 
dunghills  to  accumulate  in  the  streets.     The  interest  in  and 
the  fame  of  the  little  town  is  centred  entirely  in  the  renown 
of  its  great  son  ;  the  town  would  be  as  wholly  unknown  to  the 
world  as  any  other  small  remote  place  were  it  not  that  it  is 
Shakespeare*8    birthplace,   and  were   it   not  that  countless 
pilgrims — both    reverent    and    irreverent — wander    towards 

'  Hunter's  lilustraHow,  i.  8 1  -83. 
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this  shrine  from  every  part  of  the  world.  In  Shakespeare^s 
honour  Stratford  has  not  only  held  a  Jabilee  festival  in  1769, 
"which  was  arranged  by  Gkirrick,  but  in  1864  celebrated  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth,  and  on  both  occasions 
the  town  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  and  attracted  the 
interest  of  all  the  civilized  world.  But  of  course  these  festi- 
vals did  not  exercise  any  lasting  influence  upon  the  welfare 
or  further  development  of  the  town  itself. 

The  garden  and  land  that  had  been  attached  to  Shake- 
speare's house  had  become  split  up  into  several  small  estates, 
and  during  the  early  half  of  the  present  century  seemed  about 
to  lose  every  vestige  of  its  former  appearance  as  the  poet's 
property,  when  Mr.  Halliwell  made  an  appeal  in  "  The.  Times  " 
of  October  15th,  1861 ,  that  a  sum  of  money  be  collected  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  piece  of  land  and  to  preserve  it  as  public 
property.  With  the  money  thus  collected  Mr.  Halliwell  (on 
February  8th  and  March  21st,  1862),  after  carefully  fixing  the 
old  boundary,  purchased  the  land  (including  Nash's  house) 
for  the  sum  of  £3,200,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Stratford.  One  portion  of  the  original  garden 
— upon  which  a  so-called  'Hheatre"  had  been  erected  in 
1830— could  not  be  acquired  at  the  time,  as  the  proprietors 
asked  £1,100  for  it.  This  theatre  was  not  an  actual  theatre,^ 
but  was  sometimes  used  as  a  hall  for  public  lectures,  some- 
times as  a  police  court  or  county  court  in  the  morning 
and  for  Ethiopean  serenaders,  conjurors,  and  travelling  won- 
ders at  night.'  Notwithstanding  the  various  uses  to  which 
this  theatre  was  put,  the  income  derived  from  it  was  so  small 
that — as  a  last  resource — it  was  about  to  be  converted  into  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  when  Halliwell  (in  March,  1872)  stepped 
in  as  the  purchaser,  and  added  this  theatre  to  the  other  pro- 
perty he  had  already  acquired,'  and  we  believe  the  ground 
has  been  converted  into  a  public  garden.  The  house  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  born  has  also  been  purchased  for  the  town, 
and  has  been  carefully  restored ;  in  it  has  been  established  a 
small  Shakespeare  Museum,  which  likewise  mainly  owes  its 
existence  to  Halliwell's  efforts.  A  Shakespeare  Library,  which 
was  started  at  Birmingham  on  the  occasion  of  the  300th  anni- 

*  Stratford  now  poBsesses  a  very  artistic  theatre,  due  to  the  patriotic  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Charles  £.  Flower.     See  Shakespeare-Jahrbuchj  xt.  156-163. 

^  See  Bellew,  Shake&pear^s  Home  at  New  Place,  p.  310. 

*  See  lie  Athenaum,  April  6,  1872,  p.  434.    The  last  play  performed 
in  this  theatre  was  Hamlet,  see  Notes  and  Queries,  April  26,  1884,  p.  336. 
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yersarj  of  the  poet's  birth,  was  nnfortnnatelj  oomplet^j  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  January,  1879 ;  bat  on  Jane  Ist,  1882,  a 
new  Shakespeare  Library  was  again  started,  and  has  since 
then  received  nnmeroas  contributions. 

We  have  now  brought  the  story  of  Shakespeare's  life  to  a 
point  where  the  last  traces,  so  to  say,  of  his  physical  life  are 
lost  sight  of.  His  intellectual  life,  on  the  other  hand,  i.e.  his 
life  as  continued  in  his  works,  still  exists ;  indeed,  it  seems 
leather  to  increase  than  to  lose  in  inward  strength  and  oat- 
ward  vigour,  and  exercises  its  influence  in  every  one  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  civilized  world — a  fact  that  cannot 
be  maintained  of  any  other  poet  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
How  immensely  Shakespeare,  in  this  respect,  surpasses  all 
the  other  poets  of  the  Latin  races,  the  French  and  Spanish 
dramatists,  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  epic  poets  !  One  main 
reason  of  this  is  that  Shakespeare's  works  are  written  in  Eng- 
lish, a  language  which — owing  to  a  marvellous  concatenation 
of  outward  and  inward  causes — ^has  come  to  enjoy  a  wider 
diffusion  than  any  other  language.  But  Shakespeare  has 
found  his  way  into  regions  even  beyond  the  range  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  has  found  a  home  among  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and,  indeed,  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  nations  have  been  unable 
to  resist  his  influence.  If  Ben  Jonson  could  say  of  Shake- 
speare that  eveiy  theatre  in  all  Europe  ought  to  do  him 
homage,  these  words  may  now  without  exaggeration  be 
applied  to  the  whole  world.  The  story  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  continued,  and  this  sequel  will,  in 
extent,  in  trust woi*thiness  and  far-reaching  significance,  sur- 
pass all  that  has  yet  been  written  of  his  actual  life ;  this  sequel 
might  be  called  Shakespeare  After  His  Death.  Of  this  second 
part  of  the  poet's  life,  however,  only  the  first  beg^nings  have 
as  yet  been  attempted,  and  these  again  have  been  principally 
the  work  of  Germany ;  *  England,  the  poet's  own  country,  is 

^  Among  these  are  Hamlet  in  France  (in  mj  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  pp. 
193-253);  Hamlet  in  Spanien^  Caroline  Michaelis  in  the  Shakespeart- 
Jahrbuch,  x.  311-354 ;  Shakespeare  in  Grieehenland,  Wagner  (ibid.,  xii.  33- 
56) ;  Hamlet  in  Schweden,  Bolin  (ibid.,  xiv.  23-86) ;  Shakespeare  in  Island, 
Gering  (ibid.,  xir.  330-835);  Zur  Shakespeare-LUeratvr  Schtoedens,  Bolin 
(ibid.,  XV.  73-128);  Shakespeare  in  Ungam,  Greguss  (in  Hunfalvj,  Lite- 
rarische  Berichte  aus  Ungam,  6d.  iii.  Heft.  4);  the  rarious  oontributions 
towards  a  statistical  account  of  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  in 
German r  (in  tlje  Shakespeare-Jahrhuch)  ;  Tara,  or  Shakespeare  in  Bengal, 
Haruld  Liitledale  (in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  May,  1880),  Slc. 
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not  to  the  front  in  this  work,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
in  England  Shakespeare's  works  were  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  with  literature  and  criticism  generally, 
than  they  are  in  Germany — that,  in  fact,  there  is  less  evidence 
of  the  poet's  influence  in  England  than  in  Germany.  But 
before  it  is  possible  to  form  any  reliable  idea  of  Shakespeare*s 
far-reaching  influence  on  the  literatures  of  the  world,  on  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  civilized  man,  an  immense  variety  of 
material  will  first  have  to  be  collected,  sifted,  and  worked 
out.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  have  a 
complete  bibliography  on  the  subject,  but  more  especially  an 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  drama,  together  with 
an  account  of  all  the  critical  and  aesthetic  works  relating  to 
Shakespeare ;  and  of  such  works  there  exist  as  yet  none  what- 
ever among  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  nations.  Only  when  these 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  have  been  satisfactorily  filled,  only 
when  Shakespeare's  intellectual  influence  can  be  viewed  in 
systematic  connection  and  in  every  direction,  then  only  will  it 
become  perfectly  evident  that  his  own  words,  in  "  Cymbeline  " 
(i.  6  [7]),  and  in  "Henry  VIII."  (v.  5),  can  with  absolute 
justice  be  applied  to  himself : — 

Half  all  men*8  hearts  are  his    ...    . 
He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming. — 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations  :  he  shall  flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him :  our  children's  children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 


Appendix  I. 

ON  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 

NAME. 

AT  first  sight  nothing  seems  simpler  or  more  natural  than 
that  Shakespeare's  name  should  be  spelt  as  he  himself 
spelt  it,  for  assuredly  a  person  is  himself  the  best  authority 
as  to  how  his  name  ought  to  be  spelt  and  pronounced.  How- 
ever, it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
name.  The  six  autographs  of  the  poet  that  have  the  best 
claim  to  being  regarded  as  genuine,  and  which  moreover  are 
the  only  signs  we  possess  of  his  handwriting,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  his  signature  to  the  indenture  relating  to  the  pro- 
perty in  Blackfriars  purchased  from  Henry  Walker,  and 
dated  the  10th  of  March,  1612-13 ;  (2)  his  signature  to  the 
mortgage  deed  relating  to  the  same  purchase,  dated  the  11th 
of  March,  1612-13;  (3)  the  three  signatures  on  the  three 
sheets  that  form  his  will,  dated  the  25th  of  March,  1615-16; 
and,  finally,  the  autograph  in  Florio's  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne's "Essays"  (the  folio  edition  of  1603),  for  which  no 
definite  date  can  be  given.  ^  Facsimiles  of  all  these  signatures 
have  repeatedly  been  published  since  Steevens*  (1788)  and 
Malone's  "Inquiry"  (1796);  of  the  indenture  and  of  the 
poet's  will  we  have  complete  photo-lithographic  reproductions 

*  With  regard  to  other  supposed  autographs  of  Shakespeare,  see  also  The 
AthentBum,  (>;tober  1,  1864,  p.  432;  January  28,  1865,  p.  126;  April  13, 
1867,  p.  488;  July  24, 1869,  p.  120;  July  31,  1869, p.  152;  August  7,  1869, 
p.  176  ;  May  6,  1871,  p.  546.  Compare  also  (as  regards  the  pronunciation 
of  the  name,  by  Al.  fellis)  The  Athenaum  of  August  17,  1872,  p.  207; 
Fennel's  Shakespeare  RepasUoru^  p.  4 ;  R.  Gr.  White,  7%«  Works  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  i.  cxxiii.  f. ;  Knight,  William  Shakspere;  a  Biography^  p.  538  f.  ; 
Notes  and  QuerieSy  July  1,  1871,  p.  If.;  l)r.  Ingleby,  Shakespeare,  The 
Man  and  the  Book,  London,  1877,  pp.  i.-ii. 
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in  Staunton's  ''Memorials  of  Shakespeare.'*  The  indenture 
of  March  10th  was  parchased  by  the  City  of  London  in  1841 
for  £145,  and  has  since  been  preserved  in  the  Goildhall 
Library.  The  mortgrage  deed  was  discovered  in  1768,  came 
into  Garrick's  possession,  was  lent  to  Steevens,  and  was 
missing  after  1796.  It  came  to  light  again,  however,  and 
was  parchased  at  an  auction  on  the  14th  of  June,  1858,  by 
the  British  Museum  for  £315.^  The  genuineness  of  the  sixth 
autograph  (in  the  British  Museum)  is  accepted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  eminent  palaeographer  Sir  Frederic  Madden,' 
whereas  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  declared  himself  doubtfol 
about  it,  and  his  doubts  are  not  without  good  foundation. 
Yet,  of  all  the  signatures  it  is  the  most  legible,  and  beyond 
all  doubt  gives  the  spelling  *'  Shakspere.*'  The  second  and 
third  signatures  in  the  will  have  evidently  been  written  with 
a  tremulous  hand,  and  the  second  syllable  is  very  difficult  to 
decipher — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  deciphered  at  all<  Madden, 
nevertheless,  traces  these  two  signatures  also  back  to  the  form 
"  Shakspere,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  agreeing  with  him, 
the  more  so  as  Malone  and  Boaden  had  previously  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  although  both  men  made  use  of  the  form 
''  Shakspeare  "  themselves  notwithstanding.  Boaden  '  says, 
"  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  the  poet  himself  inserted  no  a  in 
the  second  syllable  of  his  name.''  Other  Shakespearean 
scholars,  more  especially  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  poet  did 
not  adhere  to  any  uniform  method,  sometimes  spelling  his 
name  "  Shakspere,"  sometimes  "Shakspeare;"  in  fact,  Mr. 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson^  even  maintains  that  two  different 
forms  are  recognizable  in  the  signatures  to  the  will,  namely, 

^  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p,  248;  The  Times,  June  15,  1858; 
Kenny,  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  p.  46  f. ;  Fennel,  SkaJcespeare 
Eeposiiory,  p.  18  f. 

'*  Observations  on  an  Antoaraph  of  Shakspere  and  the  Orthography  of  his 
yame,  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  London,  1838.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew  (Shake- 
spear «?s  Home  at  New  Place,  p.  241  f.)  discovered  that'*  upon  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  is  printed  with  pen  and  ink  the  name  of  A.  Hales,"  which  he  refers 
to  Anthony  Hales,  a  brother  of  John  Hales  (see  above,  p.  367).  A  sister  of 
these  two  brothers — as  Bellew  subsequently  points  out — was  married  to 
one  Combe,  so  that,  if  all  these  details  are  correct,  this  remarkable  book 
might  be  traced  back  to  Stratford. 

'  James  Boaden,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Anthcnticiiy  of  the  Various  Portrait* 
of  Shakspeare  (Ix)ndon,  1824),  p.  62. 

*  The  Aihenmim,  April  29  and  May  27,  1882. 
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"  Shakspere  "  and  "  Shackespeare.'*  Halliwell  and  Drake — 
the  latter,  it  is  tme,  witboot  having  examined  the  originals — 
are  convinced  that  the  second  and  third  signature  in  the  will 
unqaestionably  spells  "  Shakspeare/'  One  point  is  never 
disputed,  namely,  that  the  autographs  invariably  make  the 
first  syllable  a  short  one,  i.e.  no  e  is  inserted  after  the  Jc. 
It  would,  however,  in  no  way  be  remarkable  if  the  poet  had 
not  always  spelt  his  name  in  the  same  manner,  for  similar 
carelessnesses  in  the  spelling  of  names  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  case  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  own  son-in- 
law  signed  himself  Hawle  and  Hall,  Henslowe  sometimes 
subscribed  himself  Heglowe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  year 
1581  signed  his  name  Rauley,  and  five  years  later  Ralegh, 
and  Edward  Alleyn  made  use  of  the  forms  Aleyn,  Alleyn, 
Allen,  and  Allin.^  Names,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  acquired  any 
definite  orthographical  form,  and  were  treated  most  arbitrarily. 
Well  known  are  the  variations  between  Sidney  and  Sydney, 
Spenser  and  Spencer,  Kid  and  Kyd,  Middleton  and  Midleton, 
Dryden,  Dreyden,  Driden,  and  Dreydon,  &c.  The  name 
Marlow  is  met  with  in  ten  different  forms,  Throckmorton  in 
sixteen,  Gascoigne  in  nineteen,  Percy  in  twenty-three, 
Cholmondeley  in  twenty-five,  Percival  in  twenty-nine,  and 
Bruce  in  thirty-three  different  forms.'  And  yet  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  is  the  one  which  exhibits  the  greatest  variety 
of  spellings,  no  less  than  fifty-five  different  forms  having  been 
counted ;  indeed,  Mr.  George  Wise  has  drawn  up  a  chart  in 
which  4,000  possible  ways  of  spelling  the  name  are  given. ^ 
In  the  records  of  the  Corporation  of  Stratford  the  name  of 
John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  occurs  166  times,  and  in 
the  following  fourteen  different  forms : — 

1.  Shackesper  4  times.  5.  Shakespere  13  times. 

2.  Shackespere  3     „  6.  Shaksper  1 

3.  Shacksper  4     „  7.  Shakspere  5 

4.  Shackspere  2     „  8.  Shakspeyr  17     „ 


it 
♦J 


1  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  278-283. 

^  George  R.  French,  Shakspeareana  Genealogica  (London  and  Cam- 
bridge,  1869),  p.  347  f. ;  The  Works  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  ed.  Dyce  (1862), 
p.  XI.  note. 

*  l%e  Autograph  of  William  Shakespeare,  wUh  Facsimiles  of  his  Sigiuiture 
a$  appended  to  various  Legal  Documents;  together  with  4,000  Wai/s  of 
SpelUng  the  Name  according  to  English  Orthography,  Philadelphia,  1869,  by 
Gleorge  Wiae. 
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9.  Shakjsper       4  times.         12.  Shazper  8  times. 

10.  Shakyspere     9     ,,  13.  Shaxpere       18     „ 

11.  Shazpeare     69    „  14.  Shaxspeare      9    „^ 

In  tlie  Stratford  Register  of  Births  and  Burials  there  like- 
wise occur  different  spellings,  all  with  the  first  syllable  short ; 
by  far  the  most  frequent  is  ^'  Shakspere."  In  agreement  with 
this,  the  document  where  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Bichardson, 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1582,  become  security  for  Shake- 
speare (to  relieve  the  poet  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  banns 
of  his  marriage  called  thrice),  the  name — in  the  two  cases 
where  it  occurs — is  written  "  Shagspere.''  In  addition  to  the 
forms  given  above,  the  following  spellings  are  met  with: 
Schakespeire  (1460)  ;  Shakespeyre  (1464)  ;  Chacsper  (1476) ; 
Shaxespere  (1545)  ;  Shakispere ;  Shackspire  (1589) ;  Sheak- 
speare  (1600)  ;  Shakespeere  (1602)  ;  Shexpere  (1604)  ;  Shax- 
berd  (also  as  the  poet's  name  in  the  books  of  the  Stationeis' 
Company) ;  Shakespear  (1605),  and  others. 

An  attempt  to  bring  this  confusion  into  something  like 
systematic  order  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished  gram- 
marian Professor  Koch.'  He  has  as  it  were  examined  the 
name  under  the  microscope  of  historical  grammar,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  laws  by  which  its  pronunciation  and 
orthography  must  have  gradually  developed.  "  If,"  he  says, 
*^  the  name  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon  its  form  would  have  been 
Scac-spere  or  Sceac-spere ;  in  New  Anglo-Saxon  it  would  be 
Shac-spere  or  Shak-spere;  in  Old  and  Middle  English  we 
should  have  to  expect  Shak-sper  or  Shax-per;  this  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  last  syllable  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  completed,  probably  because  it  was  supported  by 
the  living  spere,  and  therefore  retained  the  lengthened  pro- 
nunciation, or  perhaps  because  the  French  pronunciation  not 
merely  lengthened  the  forms  er  and  ere,  but  lengthened  the 
terminations  generally."  Koch  considers  that  the  poet's  sig- 
nature varies  (between  the  Shakspere  in  Montaigne's  "Essays  " 
and  the  Sbakspeare  or  Shackspeare  in  the  will),  and  adopts 
the  form  "  Shakspere  "  for  the  poet,  because  he  considers  it  the 
correct  Middle-English  spelling.  He  thinks  the  form  "  Sbak- 
speare*' is  "  the  transition  form  which,  by  the  insertion  of  the 


^  C.  Matthews  in  A.  Wivell,  An  Inquiry  itUo  the  History,  Authenttcitg^ 
Characteristics  of  the  ShaJapeare  Portraits  (London,  1827),  p.  224  f. 

^  In  the  Jahrbuch  fur  RoTnanische  und  Englische  Literatitr,  1865,  vol.  ri. 
part  iiL  pp.  322-326. 
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a,  is  intended  to  emphaBize  the  e  as  the  e  sound."  The  forms 
where  the  first  syllable  is  long  Koch  accounts  for  as  having 
arisen  from  the  poetical  application  of  the  name,  and  finds 
them  tending  towards  a  certain  end.  This  is,  however,  con- 
tradicted by  their  occurrence  in  documents  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the  name  had  not  yet 
become  a  familiar  one  with  the  poets.  Further,  in  the  three 
earliest  records  where  the  name  is  met  with  (from  the  years 
1278,  1357,  and  1375)  it  is  written  "  Shakespere." '  Koch 
does  not  g^ve  the  spelling  in  the  original  editions  of  the  poet's 
works  correctly,  in  so  far  as — ^to  use  his  own  expression — he 
does  so  with  a  certain  "  tendency,"  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  his 
theory  he  makes  the  exception  the  rule ;  the  original  editions, 
he  says,  give  the  form  Shakspeare  (''King  Lear,"  1608), 
more  commonly,  however,  Shakespeare.  Surnames,  are,  how- 
ever, obstinate  things  to  deal  with,  and  do  not  readily  submit 
to  the  laws  of  historical  grammar.  There  are,  it  is  true,  three 
groups  distinguishable  amid  the  numerous  varieties ;  in  the 
£rst  place,  the  pure  appellative  form,  with  two  long  syllables 
(Shakespeare) ;  secondly,  the  group  with  the  shortened  first 
syllable  (Shakspeare,  Shakspere)  ;  and  thirdly,  the  shortening 
of  both  syllables — ^never  quite  completed — (Shaksper,  <fec.). 
Which  form  is  actually  the  oldest  can  scarcely  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  the  age  of  the  appellative  form, 
however,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  family  name  of  Pope 
Hadrian  IV.  (who  died  in  1159),  namely,  Breakspeare  or 
Breakspear,  which  is  the  pure  appellative  form  with  two  long 
syllables ;  the  name  is  at  least  always  spelt  thus,  whether  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  old  records  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say." 

From  the  records  of  the  Stratford  Corporation  and  the 
church  registers,  it  appears  that  in  Stratford  the  first  syllable 
of  the  name  was  generally,  if  not  always,  pronoanced  short, 
for  the  form  with  the  first  syllable  short  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  met  with.  But  the  qaestion  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect  if  we  consult  the  original  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  In  all  the  quartos  the  name  is  spelt  "  Shake- 
speare," with  the  exception  of  the  quartos  of  "  King  Lear  "  of 
1608  and  of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  of  1634,  where  in 

^  French,  Shahtpeareana  Gefiealogica,  Lc, 

^  See  p.  9.   Appellative  surnames  from  Shakespoare^s  day  we  Lad  occasion 
to  refer  to  on  pp.  30  and  117  (Breechg^rdJe  and  BriX)k:ibank). 
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both  cases  the  name  is  '*  Shakspeare."  In  the  editions  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  (1593),  and  of  "Lucrece"  (1594), 
published  under  the  poet's  superintendence,  the  name  like- 
wise is  spelt  "  Shakespeare,"  and  so  it  is  also  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Sonnets  (1609),  and  in  all  the  folio  editions. 
Heminge  and  Gondell,  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  must  be 
considered  competent  authonties  on  this  point.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  hyphen  separates  the  two  syllables,  whereby 
the  length  of  the  first  is  even  further  emphasized.  Again,  in 
the ''  Commendatory  Verses,"  and  in  all  other  cases  where  the 
poet  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  his  name  is  inva- 
riably spelt  "  Shakespeare."  Halliwell  refers  his  readers  to 
Milton's  famous  lines : — 

What  need  my  Shakespeare,  for  hia  honoar'd  bones,  &c., 

and  is  shocked  at  the  mere  thought  that  the  name  there  could  be 
read  with  a  short  first  syllable.  In  like  manner,  all  the  witti- 
cisms to  which  the  name  gave  rise  presuppose  the  emphasis 
on  the  first  syllable.  Greene's  jest,  that  Shakespeare  con- 
sidered himself  '*  the  onlie  Shake-scene  in  a  country;  "  Thomas 
Bancroft's  epigram  : — 

Thou  hast  so  used  thy  pen,  or  shook  thy  speare, 
That  poets  startle ; 

Ben  Jonson's  famous  line : — 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe ; ' 

and  Spenser's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  in  the  lines  already 
referred  to : — 

Whose  muse  ftill  of  high  thought's  invention 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound, 

would  otherwise  completely  lose  their  point.  Still,  it  is  not 
only  the  early  editions  of  his  works  that  give  the  form  "  Shake- 
speare," it  is  also  met  with  in  the  London  records.  In  the 
document  relating  to  the  grant  of  the  coat-armour  in  1596,' 

^  Compare  HistriO'Iifasfix,  act  ii.  272  f.  (Simpson,  The  School  of  Shai- 
tpere,  ii.  39  (see  ibid.,  ii.  3),  where  Troilus  to  Cressida  :— 

Thy  knight  his  valiant  elbow  wears, 
That  when  he  shakes  his  furious  speare 
The  foe  in  shivering  fearful  sort 
May  lay  him  down  in  death  to  snort, 

'  Given  in  Halliwell's  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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the  name  is  invariably  spelt  "  Shakespeare ;  "  in  tliat  of  1599 
it  is  spelfc  "  Shakespere  ;  "  in  the  licence  granted  by  King 
James,  dated  May  17-19,  1603,  the  name  is  again  "  Shake- 
speare ;  "  and  in  the  already-mentioned  indenture  dated  the 
11th  March,  1612-13,  the  name  is  likewise  spelt  "  Shake- 
speare." 

These  facts  prove  with  tolerable  certainty  that  in  London, 
and  especially  in  literary  and  well-edacated  circles,  the  name 
was  spelt  and  pronounced  differently  to  what  it  was  in  Strat- 
ford, i.e.  with  the  first  syllable  long,  and  that  to  shorten  it 
was  a  provincialism — Boaden  calls  it  **  a  Stratford  barbarism  *' 
— an  opinion  which,  among  others,  is  shared  by  Disraeli  in 
his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature "  and  by  Halliwell,^  both  of 
whom  have  discussed  the  subject.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  the  Stratfordians  themselves  were  not  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  more  refined  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
particularly  in  cases  where  a  more  careful  language  w^as 
required.  In  one  of  the  most  carefully- written  Stratford 
documents — "  a  fine  levied  on  the  purchase  of  New  Place  by 
Shakespeare  in  1597  "  ' — the  name  occurs  five  times,  and  on 
every  occasion  is  with  great  distinctness  spelt  **  Shakespeare." 
The  same  spelling  is  met  with  in  the  other  documents  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  New  Place.  On  the  family  tombstones  in 
the  Stratford  church  the  name  is  also  "  Shakespeare ;  "  only 
in  the  inscription  below  the  bust  of  the  poet  have  we  the  form 
"  Shakspeare,"  and  on  Susanna's  tombstone  we  have  '^Shake- 
spere,"  the  first  syllable  long,  but  no  a  in  the  second.  In 
like  manner  the  poet's  brother  Gilbert  signed  himself  "  Shake- 
spere."'  These  cases  are  all  of  unquestionable  weight,  and  the 
most  eminent  English  editors  of  the  poet's  works — Dyce, 
Halliwell,  Collier,  and  others — have  accordingly  adopted  the 
form  "  Shakespeare ;  "  and  even  Sir  Frederic  Madden  allows 
the  justice  of  its  claim.  The  First  English  Shakespeare 
Society  and  the  German  Society  as  well,  have  adopted  the 
form  "  Shakespeare,"  whereas  the  New  English  Society  make 
use  of  the  form  "  Shakspere  "  ;  all  three  societies  do  not,  of 
course,  require  their  members  to  alter  their  personal  convic- 
tion as  regards  the  spelling  of  the  poet's  name,  nor  do  they 

*  An  IfUroduction  to  Shalcespear^s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  pn.  88-94. 
'  A  facsimile  of  this  document  is  given  in  Halliweirs  Historical  Account 

ofVew  Place  J  p.  17. 

*  See  HalliwelPs  Life  of  Shaketpeare,  p.  282. 
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insist  upon  their  members  adopting  any  one  special  form  of 
the  namei 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  as  regards  the  pronunciation 
and  spelling  of  his  name,  the  poet  himself  differed  from  the 
more  educated  persons  of  his  day,  inasmuch  as  he  was  more 
inclined  to  adopt  the  Stratford  provincialism.  There  are  two 
ways — very  different,  it  is  true — of  accounting  for  this  cir-  j 
cuDistance,  and  we  shall  here  give  preference  to  the  one  which 
corresponds  best  with  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  the  poet*8 
character.  It  may  be  thought  that  Shakespeare  did  not  waste 
much  thought  upon  such  a  trifling  matter  as  the  orthography 
of  names,  and  that  with  the  indifference  of  genius  he  made 
use  of  the  form  that  came  most  readily  to  his  pen,  and  that 
this  as  a  rule  was  the  provincial  form  to  which  he  had  from  | 
early  youth  been  accustomed.  In  direct  opposition  to  this 
interpretation,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  poet  did 
attach  some  importance  to  the  spelling  of  his  name,  and  that 
he  intentionally  made  use  of  the  form  not  generally  in  vogue. 
Proper  names  with  the  appellative  form  and  meaning  have 
never  been  considered  pleasing,  or  at  least  aristocratic ;  and 
hence  persons  bearing  names  of  this  kind  have  always  endea- 
voured by  means  of  slight  orthographical  alterations  to  con- 
vert them  into  genuine  surnames,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
make  them  more  aristocratic  in  appearance*  In  this  way  the 
name  Shepherd  has  been  converted  into  Sbeppard,  Young 
into  Yonge,  Collier  into  Collyer,  Cook  into  Cooke,  White  into 
Whyte,  Green  into  Greene,  Smith  into  Smyth  or  S  my  the, 
and  numerous  other  instances.  Poets  especially  have  very 
frequently  indulged  in  these  fancies.  William  Davenant 
changed  his  name  into  D*Avenant  after  having  been  knighted, 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  on 
account  of  this  aristocratic  whim.  Bishop  Percy's  name  (the 
editor  of  the  "  Reliques  '*)  was  in  reality  Piercy,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  genealogy  drawn  up  by  himself,  he  wished 
to  prove  himself  of  royal  descent  and  a  scion  of  the  famous 
house  of  Percy  ;  his  wife's  name  also,  in  the  inscription  on 
her  tombstone,  he  had  changed  from  Gutteridge  to  Good- 
riche/  Charlotte  Bronte  (Currer  Bell)  signed  herself  Bronti, 
whereas  on  her  own  tombstone  and  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  the  name  is  given  in  its  generally  recognized  form. 

* 

'  See  The  AtheniBumi 'Sox,  16,  1867,  p.  661. 
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There  was  less  occasion  for  an  alteration  in  her  name  than  in 
the  other  cases,  as  it  was  a  good-sounding  name,  in  fact,  it  is 
thought  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  Irish  Bronterre.^  Lord 
Bjron,  too,  as  is  well  known,  altered  the  pronunciation  of  his 
name  from  the  customary  and  usual  form  by  invariably  pro- 
nouncing it  as  a  word  of  one  syllable  with  the  y  short.  It 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  may  have  acted 
somewhat  in  a  similar  way  as  regards  his  name,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  uncommon  appearance;  that  he 
was  not  altogether  free  from  aristocratic  inclinations  is  proved 
by  the  repeated  application  for  a  grant  of  arms.  He  may 
very  possibly  have  been  induced  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of 
his  name  on  account  of  the  jokes  played  with  it,  and  which 
may  at  times  have  annoyed  him ;  in  the  provincial  shortening 
of  the  first  syllable  he  may  have  found  a  welcome  handle  for 
freeing  the  name  of  its  appellative  meaning.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  the  form  "  Shakspere  "  would  offer  the  greater 
degree  of  inward  probability  for  the  poet's  own  way  of 
spelling  his  name,  as  it  differed  most  from  the  appellative 
form  customary  in  his  day.  The  noun  "  spear  "  occurs  eight 
times  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  is  invariably  spelt  "speare" 
in  the  first  folio.  The  spelling  "  Shakspere  "  therefore  differs 
in  two  points  from  the  appellative  form,  "  Shakspeare  "  only 
in  one. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  there 
are  only  two  forms  to  choose  between :  ''  Shakspere "  and 
*'  Shakespeare."  The  first  is  the  provincial  form,  and  possibly 
the  form  used  by  the  poet,  no  matter  at  what  date  or  for  what 
reason  he  adopted  it ;  still,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  on 
the  title-page  of  the  two  works  which  were  published  under 
his  own  supervision  we  find  the  name  *^  Shakespeare."  The 
second  form  of  the  name  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  the 
poet's  more  enlightened  contemporaries,  and  is  moreover  the 
one  upon  which  we  can  depend  with  incomparably  greater 
certainty  than  in  the  case  of  the  other.  The  decision,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  diflBcult. 

'  Harriet  Martineau,  Biographical  Sketches,  2nd  ed.   (London,   1869), 
p.  360. 
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Appendix  11. 
THE   PORTRAITS   OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  features  of  Shakespeare's  face  are  so  well  known  that 
they  can  be  recognized  at  once,  however  inartistic  or  diffe- 
rent the  portraits  may  be.    And  yet  his  portraits  present  greater 
differences  than  are  met  with  in  any  other  case ;  for,  apart 
from  the  usual  differences — due  to  the  change  of  expression 
which  varies  with  age,  and  due  also  to  the  conception  formed 
by  the  artist — in  Shakespeare's  case  the  differences  are  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  circumstance.     The  fact  is,  there  does  not 
exist  any  absolutely  authentic  portrait  of  him  of  any  artistic 
value — any  portrait  that  might  serve  as   an  authentic  ori- 
ginal for  subsequent  copies — and  hence  in  most  of  the  later 
portraits  of  the  poet  artists  have  made  too  free  use  of  their 
imaginations.     This  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  somewhat 
unwarranted  or  exaggerated  statement ;  it  might  bo  asked — 
Have  we  not   got  Shakespeare's  bust  on  his  monument  at 
Stratford  ?     Have  we  not  got  the  engraving  on  the  title-page 
of  the  first  folio  ?     Have  we  not  got  the  famous  and  often- 
copied  Chandos  portrait,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  other 
likenesses  of  the  poet?     True,  we  do  possess  all  these  por- 
traits,   and  every  admirer  of  Shakespeare  must  esteem  it  a 
blessing  that  time  has  hitherto  dealt  sparingly  with  these 
precious  mementos  ;  for  deep  in  the  human  heart  is  implanted 
a  desire  to  behold  great  and  renowned  men,   face  to  face 
if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  have  their  likenesses  to  be  able  to 
contemplate  their  features,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  have  a  direct 
reflex  of  their  mind  and  heart.     For  not  only  do  we  in  behold- 
ing the  countenance  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  their 
life  and  work,  but  we  feel  at  the  same  time  drawn  closer  to 
them,  and,  so  to  say,  brought  directly  within  the  circle  of  their 
personal  acquaintance.   What  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  accord- 
ingly, does  not  derive  pleasure  from  a  faithful  and  good  portrait 
of  the  poet?    And  may  it  not  perhaps  be  cruel  to  disturb  the 
pleasure  thus  enjoyed  ?  Truth,  however,  is  the  magia  a/mica^  and 
her  existence  cannot  be  ignored.    Shakespeare's  portraits  have 
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repeatedly  been  the  subject  of  learned  and  artistic  inquiries, 
and  a  glance  at  the  result  of  these  inquiries  will  justify  the  ver- 
dict that  not  one  of  these  portraits  can  claim  to  combine  the  two 
merits  of  being  unquestionably  genuine  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  artistic  work;  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  one 
merit  appeared  in  the  sam^  proportion  as  the  other  disappeared.^ 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Stratford  bust,  which,  as  we  know 
from  the  eulogy  on  Shakespeare  by  Leonard  Digges,  must  have 
been  erected  before  1623  (probably  even  before  1622),  and 
which,  therefore,  offers  a  safe  starting  point.'  This  monu- 
ment, with  the  bust,  proves  that  the  first  thought  of  Shake- 
speare's relatives  after  his  death  was  to  erect — it  may  be 
said — a  grand  tombstone  to  his  memory,  one  worthy  of  the 

'  The  principal  materials  for  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  following  four 
works  (all  illustrated)  : — I.  James  Boaden,  An  Itypiiry  into  ike  Authenticity 
of  Vdrioua  Pictures  and  Prints  which  from  the  Decease  of  the  Poet  have  been 
offered  to  the  Public  as  Portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Xiond.,  1824.  2.  Abraham 
Wivell,  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare^  &c.,  Lond., 
1827.  A  large  supplement  to  this  work  appeared  during  the  same  year. 
3.  J.  Hain  iViswell,  Life  Portraits  of  William  Shakspeare,  &c.,  Lond., 
1864.  4.  J.  Parker  Norris,  The  Portraits  of  Shakespeare^  Philadelphia, 
1885.  A  very  complete,  not  to  say  too  complete  a  work,  and  handsomely 
got-up. — The  best  of  these  works  is  unquestionably  that  by  Booden,  even 
as  regards  the  illustrations ;  his  work  paved  the  way  for  the  others.  Wiveli 
quotes  largely  from  Boaden,  but  as  a  rule  his  book  is  bad  in  style,  un- 
methodical, uncritical,  and,  in  fact,  accomplishes  nothing.  Hain  Friswell's 
chief  merit  is  the  elegant  appearance  presented  by  his  book ;  he  is  frequently 
careless,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  to  Boaden  as  regards  thorough- 
ness and  critical  judgment. 

^  The  lines  of  Leonard  Digges  are : — 

Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  feUows  give 
The  world  thy  works  ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stnttford  monument. 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still:  this  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ayes. 

Compare  Remarks  on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  by  John  Britton,  Lond.,  1816  (privately  printed);  Abraham 
Wiveli,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  William  Shake- 
speare, &c.,  Lond.,  1827 ;  Shakespearis  Bust  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  by 
tAe  BeT.  Wm.  Harness,  in  I'he  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  ii.  9  f. ; 
Gabriel  Harrison,  77ie  Stratford  Bust  of  Wm.  Shakespeare,  and  a  Critical 
Enquiry  into  its  Authenticity  and  Artistic  Merits,  illustrated  with  two  Photo- 
graphic Views,  Front,  and  Profile,  Brooklyn,  1865,  4to.,  p.  13  (worthless, 
as  the  two  photographs  were  not  taken  from  the  original,  but  from  a  plaster- 
cast  ;  the  "  Critical  Enquiry  "  is  of  very  little  value). 
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renowned  poet  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Yet  what  means  could  the  family  adopt  for 
carrying  oat  their  wishes  P  The  small  and  poor  little  town 
of  Stradford  conld  not  boast  of  any  sculptor  capable  of  under- 
taking any  such  work.  England  altogether  was  very  far 
behindhand  in  every  species  of  artistic  work,  and  even  London 
possessed  no  English  artists  of  any  eminence.  We  find  that 
in  London  painting  and  sculpture  were  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  more  especially  of  the  Dutch. 
Among  these  Dutchmen  was  one  Grerard  Johnson  (in  Dutch 
Jansen),  whose  chief  occupation  was  the  manufacture  of  tomb- 
stones; these  were  objects  of  much  greater  importance  in 
those  days  than  they  are  now,  as  people  are  no  longer  buried 
in  churches.^  Grerard  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam 
and  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  settled  in  London — it  is 
not  known  exactly  when.  He  is  expressly  termed  a  "  tomb- 
maker,"  and  employed  in  his  workshop  "  four  journeymen,  two 
apprentices,  and  one  Englishman  ''(!!).  What  was  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  that  Shakespeare's  relatives — repre- 
sented, doubtless,  by  his  own  son-in-law — should  have  applied 
to  this  industrious  manufacturer,  who  probably  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  proficient  member  of  his  craft.  Gerard 
Johnson  had  already  a  connection  in  Stratford,  for  it  was  he 
who,  in  1614,  made  the  tombstone  of  John  Combe,  Shake- 
speare's friend.  Combe's  monument,  which  represents  a 
recumbent  figure  carved  in  stone,  had  to  be  erected  within  one 
year  of  his  death,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his 
will.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Johnson  may  have 
personally  superintended  the  placing  of  this  monument  in 
the  church,  and  that  on  this  occasion  he  may  have  made 
Shakespeare's  personal  acquaintance.  Or,  if  this  is  considered 
unlikely,  Johnson  may,  at  all  events,  have  met  Shakespeare 
in  London  on  some  previous  occasion,  at  the  theatre  or  else- 
where. If  we  imagine  ourselves  in  Dr.  Hall's  position,  nothing 
seems  more  likely  under  the  circumstances  than  that  he  should 
have  written  to  O.  Johnson  and  have  requested  him  to  oome 

'  We  know  that  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Combe  were  made  by  Qerard  Johnson,  from  DvgaaX^s  Hfe^  Jkary^ 
and  Correapondence,  by  Wm.  Hamper  (Lond.,  1827),  p.  99.  HalOwell  con- 
jectures— with  a  Tiew  to  making  the  dates  correspond  better — ^that  Shake- 
speare's monument  maj  hare  been  made  by  a  son  of  Gerard  Johnson.  See 
Dyoe,  The  Works  ofShaketpeare  (3rd  ed),  i.  120. 
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to  Stratford,  mth  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  undertake  the 
work.^  The  sculptor's  presence  must  have  been  indispensable 
for  yarions  reasons;  in  the  first  place,  the  plan  and  cost  of 
the  monnment  wonid  haye  to  be  discussed  with  the  rela- 
tives, and  this  could  of  course  be  settled  more  speedily  and 
definitely  by  word  of  mouth ;  in  the  second  place,  the  sculptor 
would  necessarily  have  had  to  examine  the  inner  wall  of  the 
church  and  to  take  requisite  measurements  for  the  monument ; 
and,  lastly,  he  would  if  possible  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  head  of  the  deceased  poet  to  assist  him  in 
making  the  bust.  It  was  a  common  custom  of  the  day  to 
take  a  mask,  or  what  the  sculptors  call  a  *^  flying  mould,"  of 
deceased  persons;  such  casts  were  required  for  tombstones, 
but  chiefly  for  constructing  the  wax  figures  which — when 
eminent  persons  were  buried — were  exhibited  in  place  of  the 
corpse.  Above  St.  Erasmus'  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
there  is  a  collection  of  wax  figures  of  this  kind,  which  were  for 
long  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Play  of  the  Dead  Volks.*' 
That  the  Stratford  bust  was  made  from  a  mask  of  this  kind 
has  long — ^from  internal  reasons — ^been  the  conviction  of  emi- 
nent English  sculptors  and  connoisseurs  in  art.  The  chief 
representatives  of  the  hypothesis  are  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and 
James  Boaden;  the  Mr.  Bullock  also,  who  in  1814  had  a 
cast  made  of  the  bust,  was  of  the  same  opinion.^     It  is  very 

^  Mr.  Halliwell-Fhillipps,  in  his  OtUlineSj  i.  258,  assnmes  (without  g^iving 
his  authority)  that  Dr.  Hall  went  to  London  some  weeks  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  made  arrangements  about  the  monument  with  G.  John- 
son, whose  place  of  business  was  near  the  western  door  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  If  this  was 
really  the  case,  then  my  hypothesis  that  Johnson  may  hare  known  Shake- 
speare by  sight,  at  all  events,  is  unquestionably  confirmed. 

'  This  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  a  cast  has  been  taken  of  the  bust, 
and  it  was  done  secretly  at  night,  no  doubt  in  order  not  to  excite  the  jealous 
anxiety  of  the  Stratfordians.  The  cast  was  subsequently  destroyed,  so  that 
the  copies  soon  became  scarce.  Hence  James  de  Yille  had  another  cast 
taken  of  one  of  these,  and  multiplied. — Wivell,  he.y  p.  137  note.  The 
drawing  g^yen  by  Boaden  is  made  from  one  of  Bullock's  copies,  but  unfortu- 
nately has  somewhat  the  look  as  if  viewed  from  below.  The  best  known 
engrsTings  of  the  bust  are  those  by  G.  Vertue  (with  the  head  in  the  position 
of  the  Clumdos  portrait,  says  Wivell,  p.  62),  by  Thomson  (in  profile,  1820), 
by  W.  Finden  (1820),  by  W.  T.  Fry,  by  J.  S.  Agar  (after  Wivell's  draw- 
ing), and  by  T.  A.  i>ean  (also  after  Wivell,  1837).  Most  pleasing  is  the 
meziotint  by  Wm.  Ward  (1816),  "from  a  Fainting  by  Thomas  Fhillips 
after  a  Cast  by  Bullock."  It  is  only  Wivell  (p.  UO)  who  thinks  that  the 
bust  was  not  made  from  a  death-mask,  as  otherwise  it  would  look  more 
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likelj  that  Dr.  Hall,  as  a  medical  man,  was  sufficientlj  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  to  make  a  cast  of  his  father-in- 
law's  head  himself ;  but  he  may  very  possibly  have  engaged 
some  competent  pe;^son  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Warwick  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

The  question  whether  a  cast  was  ever  taken  of  Shakespeare's 
head  is  all  the  more  interesting  as  this  cast  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Germany.  The  owner  of  this  supposed 
relic  is  Dr.  Becker  of  Darmstadt,  who  was  private  secretary  of 
the  late  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse;  the  way  it  came  into  his 
possession  was  briefly  as  follows : — ^At  the  sale  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  curiosities  and  objects  of  art  belonging  to  Count 
and  Canon  Franz  of  Kesselstadt — who  died  in  1841,  and  with 
-whom  the  family  became  extinct — an  antiquary  in  Mayence, 
one  S.  Jourdan,  purchased  a  small  picture,  painted  in  oil  on 
parchment,  representing  a  man  dead  lying  on  a  bed.  This  little 
picture,  bearing  the  date  1637,  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  pos- 
sessipn  of  the  Kesselstadt  family  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
to  have  been  specially  treasured  by  them  owing  to  a  tradition 
which  spoke  of  its  representing  Shakespeare  on  his  deathbed. 
Jourdan  sold  the  little  picture  in  1846  to  the  Court-painter 
Ludwig  Becker,^  who,  judging  by  some  technicalities,  main- 
tained that  the  picture  had  not  been  painted  from  nature,  but 
from  a  cast.  He  thereupon  began  to  make  inquiries  about  a 
mask  of  this  kind,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  pursuit  by  hear- 
ing that  some  such  article  had  existed  among  the  Kesselstadt 
collections.  Finally,  after  two  years'  search,  he  discovered  the 
mask  in  a  broker's  shop  in  Mayence  "  amongst  rags  and  articles 
of  the  meanest  description,"  somewhat  damaged,  but  on  the 
whole  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  A  number  of  documents 
are  given  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  transaction,  but 
unfortunately  the  most  important  item  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked,  viz.,  the  credentials  of  the  broker  in  Mayence  (whose 
name  is  not  even  given)  that  the  mask  had  been  obtained  by 
him  at  the  sale  of  Kesselstadt's  collections ;  hence  the  genuine- 

nataral.  With  regard  to  Chantrey,  see  The  lUusircUed  Lond<m  KewSy  April 
25,  1863,  p.  466. 

^  This  Ludwig  Becker,  who  died  in  Australia  in  1661,  was  a  brother  of 
the  present  owner  of  the  picture.  See  7%«  Siraf/ord  Bmt  and  KesaeUtadi 
Mcuth  of  Shak^peare,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  March  19th,  1864 ;  Herm. 
Grimm,  Ueber  Kunstler  und  Kunstwerke  (Berlin,  1867),  ii.  209-215  (with 
illostrations). 
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Hess  of  the  cast  may  still  be  qnestioned.  Some  Bach  trnst- 
wortlij  evidence  "was  all  the  more  indispensable  as  there 
had  been  an  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  time  of 
Count  Kesselstadt's  death  and  the  purchase  of  the  mask  by 
L.  Becker.  The  genuineness  of  the  mask  is  said  to  be 
attested  by  the  fact  that  "the  back  of  it  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  +  A'  Dm  1616,  written  in  the  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  "  however,  this  inscription  may  be  a  forgery 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Becker  was  for  years  in  eager  search  for  the  mask  arouses  the 
suspicion  that  some  skilful  modeller  may  have  determined  to 
satisfy  Mn  Becker's  eager  wish  and  do  himself  a  good  turn  at 
the  same  time.  At  all  events,  the  possibility  of  the  cast  being 
a  fabrication  can  as  little  be  denied  as  the  possibility  of  its 
being  genuine;  still  the  Hhinelanders  themselves  seem  more 
disposed  to  accept  the  former  alternative.  However,  a  third 
supposition  may  be  mooted,  viz.,  that  the  mask  is  genuine  in 
so  far  that  it  was  taken  of  some  person  after  death,  but  that 
person  was  not  Shakespeare,  and  hence  that  the  inscription 
alone  is  a  fabrication.  In  examining  the  photographs  of  the 
m.ask  published  by  Hermann  Grimm,^  we  find  it  to  be  an 
undoubtedly  remarkable  head,  and  that  upon  the  whole  it 
exhibits  the  same  characteristic  peculiarities  met  with  in  the 
best  accredited  likenesses  of  Shakespeare :  the  distinctly  oval 
face,  the  high  bald  forehead,  the  long  upper  lip,  the  large  eyes, 
and  the  high  arched  eyebrows.  The  different  form  of  the 
beard  is  accounted  for  (we  do  not  know  whether  rightly)  by  the 
necessary  manipulation  of  the  artist  in  making  the  cast,  and 
the  colour  of  the  hairs  left  sticking  in  the  plaster  are  said  to 
correspond  in  colour  both  with  the  Stratford  bust  and  the 
authentic  likenesses  of  the  poet.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  likeness  between  the  mask  and  the  bust  and  the  portraits 
regarded  as  genuine  is  by  no  means  as  striking  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Kapoleon's  mask  and  his  portraits ;  the  resem- 
blance in  the  present  case  has,  as  it  were,  to  be  obtained  by  a 
process  of  comparing  and  considering,  and  this,  in  our  opinion, 
does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  mask. 

This  mask  from  Count  Kesselstadt's  collection  was  offered 
for  sale  to  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  said  the  authorities 
would  have  purchased  it  had  there  been  the  smallest  evidence 
to  show  that  any  member  of  the  Kesselstadt  family  had  been 

'   TJeher  Kiinstler  und  Kunstwerke,  vol.  ii. 
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in  London  attached  to  any  embassy  or  otherwise,  and  thns 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  mask  in  question.     Mere  pos- 
sibilities are  of  no  yalne  whatever,  and  hence  in  examining  the 
authenticated  portraits  of  Shakespeare  it  seems  wisest  to  leave 
this  death-mask^  out  of  the  question ;  in  any  case,  it  cannot 
be  taken  into  account  as  a  means  for  judging  the  other  like- 
nesses of  the  poet.     Hermann  Orimm,   and  more  recently 
again  Hermann  Schaaffhausen,  have,  it  is  true,  spoken  enthu- 
siastically in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  cast ;  still  their 
treatises  do  not  by  any  means  fully  settle  the  doabts  enter- 
tained regarding  it,  and  indeed  Schaaffhausen *s  article  con- 
tains facts  which  place  the  spuriousness  of  this  death-mask 
beyond  a  doubt.^     Among  other  things  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing :  according  to  the  unanimous  assertions  of  Herr  Weis- 
miiller,  majordomus  to  Coant  Franz  of  Kesselstadt,  who  died 
in  1841,  of  his  Secretary  Schmit,  and  of  the  administrator  of 
the  Kesselstadt  property,  Zell  in  Treves,  no  such  mask  ever 
existed  among  the  collections  of  the  Kesselstadt  family.     Their 
collections  of  curiosities  and  objects  of  art,  which  had  formerly 
been  preserved  in  Treves,  according  to  the  Librarian  Schomann, 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  privately  some  years  previously,  and 
the  articles  sold  by  auction  in  Mayence  are  said  never  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Kesselstadt  collections,  but  were  a  special  col- 
lection of  Count  Franz  of  Kesselstadt,  who  was,  moreover,  not 
the  last  of  the  family.     Schaaffhausen  calls  Becker  *'  the  finder 
of  the  mask,"   whereas  Fr.    Schneider,  Prebendary  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Mayence,  states,  '*  without,  however,   any  un- 
favourable judgment  to  be  inferred  from  his  remark,"  that 
Becker  "  employed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  copying,  model- 
ling, and  in  making  casts,  and  that  he  was  as  apt  at  the  work 
as  he  was  fond  of  it.''     Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  much  more 
than  this !  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  Stratford  bust.  If  Johnson,  as  is 
probable,  worked  from  a  death-mask,  and  if  he  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  it  seems  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  bust  must  have  been  a  faithful  and  satisfac- 

'  Schaaffhausen,  Ueber  die  Todtmmaske  Shakespear^s^  in  the  Shaketptan- 
Jahrbuchf  x.  26-49.  Compare  John  S.  Hart,  The  Shakespeare  Deaih-Masi 
{Illustrated),  in  Scrihner's  Monthly  (New  York),  July,  1874. 

^  Towards  the  beginning  of  1879  a  supposed  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
suddenly  cropped  up  in  Australia ;  perhaps  this  was  again  a  labour  of  \yf% 
of  Seeker's.    See  The  Aoademi/f  Sept.  17, 1881. 
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torj  likeness  of  the  poet.  And  this  it  would  certainly  have 
been  had  Johnson  been  a  tme  artist.  His  work,  however,  is 
nnfortonatelj  of  such  an  inferior  kind,  that  Boaden — who  is 
both  calm  and  clear  in  his  judgment — thinks  it  by  no  means 
too  good  for  the  work  of  a  Stratford  sculptor.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  on  this  point.  Johnson  has  represented  the  poet 
in  the  act  of  writing  and  in  his  gayest  mood  ;  the  left  hand  is 
resting  on  a  cushion,  holding  a  sheet  of  paper ;  the  right  hand 
holds  a  pen.  It  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare  has  been  de- 
picted at  the  moment  when  happy  oyer,  the  composition  of 
some  scene  with  Falstaff ;  the  mouth,  contrary  to  the  strict 
rules  of  art,  is  open,  as  if  about  to  laugh.  This  conception, 
and  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  figare  is  coloured, 
appears  somewhat  inappropriate  for  a  tombstone,  and  indeed 
has  a  disturbing  efEect.  In  truth,  the  bust  is  very  inferior 
to  the  noble  and  beautiful  conception  which  many  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  poet  doubtless  formed  of  it  before  visiting 
Stratford.  The  fulness  of  the  face  (a  double-chin  is  even 
seen)  does  not  strike  one  as  surprising,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  Shakespeare's 
appearance  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  There  is  no 
want  of  animation  and  spirit  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and 
the  look  of  good-nature  and  great  kindliness  is  unmistakable 
as  in  every  one  of  the  other  portraits.  Yet  the  sculptor  has 
not  succeeded  in  giving  his  work  any  appearance  of  a  finished 
form,  or  in  investing  it  with  any  touch  of  the  ideal.  The  model- 
ling, too,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  eyes  are  specially  faulty, 
but  the  artist  could  not  have  obtained  much  help  in  this  from 
the  death-mask,  if  any  such  existed.  Fairholt,  who  shows  some 
knowledge  of  art,  says  that  the  eyes  are  not  only  badly  done, 
but  incorrect ;  that  they  are  mere  elliptical  openings  without 
any  of  those  delicate  curves  that  ought  to  have  been  expressed ; 
that  the  glands  in  the  comers  of  the  eyes  are  not  indicated 
at  all,  and  the  arched  and  upraised  eyebrows — also  met  with 
in  the  other  portraits — are  hard  and  ungraceful  in  the  bust. 
The  shortness  of  the  nose  also  (the  feature  is  longer  in  the 
pictures),  and  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  upper  lip  in 
consequence,  has  a  somewhat  strange  appearance.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  lip  and  nose  measures  one  inch  and  a  quarter, 
while  the  whole  face  only  measures  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  length.  It  is  said  that  Walter  Scott — who,  as  is 
well  known,  had  the  same  peculiarity  of  face— on  one  occasion, 
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when  looking  at  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  bnst,  maintained  that 
the  length  of  the  upper  lip  was  exaggerated,  whereupon  his 
companion  jocosely  reminded  him  of  his  own  upper  lip,  and 
when  measured  it  proved  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer 
still.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition  of  English  con- 
noisseurs is  that  the  shortness  of  the  nose  resulted  from  an 
accident  which  occurred  while  the  sculptor  was  at  work  upon 
the  bust,  and  the  supposition  is  one  that  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. An  accident  of  the  kind  is  all  the  more  likely  to 
have  occaiTed  as  the  bust  is  cut  out  of  a  soft  stone.  Another 
explanation,  and  one  also  worthy  of  notice,  is  given  by  George 
Scharf,  who  endeavours  to  show  that  the  bust  was  constructed 
wifch  the  idea  that  it  was  intended  to  be  looked  up  to,  and 
that  the  shortness  of  the  nose  is  remarkable  only  when  the 
bust  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  spectator,  whereas  when 
looked  at  from  below  and  at  a  little  distance  the  shortness  is 
scarcely  perceptible.^  To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  sculptor 
is  supposed  to  have  made  a  miscalculation,  and  to  have  pur- 
posely shortened  the  nose,  as  the  bust  was  to  be  placed  in  an 
elevated  position.  And  as  regards  the  material  of  which  the 
bust  is  made,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  Johnson  was  not  able 
to  do  fine  work  in  marble,  otherwise  marble  would  have  been 
selected  for  the  bust  as  well  as  for  the  two  pillars  of  the 
monument;  a  marble  bust  would  certainly  have  been  more 
in  accordance  wifch  the  wishes  of  his  family,  for  their  idea 
seemed  to  be  specially  directed  to  erecting  a  splendid  monu- 
ment. Soft  stone  was  indeed  almost  invariably  employed  for 
monumental  figures  in  those  days,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in 
the  present  case,  soft  stone  was  used,  as  the  bust  was  to  be 
''painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature,"  and  the  soft  material 
may  have  been  better  adapted  for  this  purpose.' 

To  colour  busts  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  proceeding 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Stratford  bust, 
the  hands  and  face  were  made  a  flesh  colour,  the  eyes  a  light 
hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was 
scarlet,  and  partially  covered  by  a  loose  black  gown  or  tabard 
without  sleeves.  This,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  the  dress 
worn  by  the  King's  Players.     The  upper  side  of  the  cushion 

^  On  the  Principal  Portraits  of  Shakespeare  by  G^rge  Scharf,  London, 
printed  by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  1864,  p.  5. 

'  Compare  Sftakespeare's  Bust  at  Stratford-upon-Avon^  in  The  Shakespeare 
Society* s  Paperf^  i.  74. 
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was  green,  the  under  side  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.  la 
1749  the  monnment  was  repaired  and  recoloured,  bnt  in  1793, 
at  Malone's  instigation,  the  colouring  was  done  away  with 
altogether.  He  caused  the  bust  to  be  painted  over  with  one^ 
or  more  coats  of  white  paint,  and  hence  completely  destroyed 
its  original  character,  and  doubtless  also  some  of  the  finer 
details  in  the  workmanship  were  permanently  injured.  Malon& 
has  had  to  endure  well-merited  ridicule  for  this  proceeding  of 
his  ;  however,  in  1861,  the  traditional  original  colouring  was- 
restored  with  the  utmost  care.' 

Accordingly,  the  Stratford  bust  leaves  our  desire  for  an 
artistic  representation  of  Shakespeare  wholly  unsatisfied,  not 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  likeness,  but  that,  very 
far  from  being  an  artistic  work,  it  is  evidently  only  the  work 
of  some  skilful  stonemason. 

The  portrait  which  ranks  next  in  genuineness  unfortu- 
nately affords  even  less  satisfaction.  This  is  the  engraving 
by  Martin  Droeshout  (also  a  Dutchman),  which  Hemingo 
and  Condell  placed  on  the  title-page  of  the  Folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  We  have  Ben  Jonson's  eloquent  testi- 
mony that  this  picture  was  an  excellent  likeness  ;  in  his  well- 
known  lines  To  theBeader,  prefixed  to  this  first  Folio  edition^ 
he  says : — 

This  figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-do  the  life : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,. as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  Print  would  then  surpass 
All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  look 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Book. 


^  The  following  verse  is  to  be  fouzid  in  the  Visitor's  Book  at  Stratford : — 

Stranger,  to  whom  this  monument  is  shown. 
Invoke  thepoefs  curses  on  Malone, 
Whose  meddling  seal  Hs  barbarous  taste  betrays 
And  daubs  his  tombstone  as  he  marred  his  plays. 

Booden — who  is  otherwise  so  rational — is  the  only  one  who  tries  to  defend 
Malone's  proceeding ;  but  it  must  be  rememberid  that  he  knew  the  bust 
only  with  its  coating  of  white  paint. — With  regard  to  other  supposed  altera- 
tions and  subsequent  treatment  with  the  bust,  see  The  Athenaum,  Oct.  21, 
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This  praise  nndoabtedlj  soands  exaggerated.  Is  it  possible 
that  B.  Jonson  can  hare  written  the  lines  before  he  saw  the 
•engraving  finished,  in  the  same  waj  as,  in  oar  daj,  theatrical 
critics  at  times  write  reports  of  performances  thej  have  not 
witnessed  ?  Or  may  Jonson  not  have  had  personal  reasons 
for  praising  the  excellence  of  the  likeness  in  such  extravagant 
terms  P  It  will  be  shown  immediately  why  this  last  suppo- 
sition is  by  no  means  improbable.  That  the  likeness— which 
agrees  with  the  bust  in  M  essential  features — may  have  been 
good  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  but  we  have  all  the  more  to  say 
against  its  artistic  conception  and  as  a  finished  work  of  art.  It 
is  clearly  the  puerile  and  in  many  respects  ill-drawn  work  of  an 
amateur  who  possessed  merely  a  knack  for  catching  likenesses.^ 
Englishmen  themselves  have  termed  if  an  abominable  libel 
-on  humanity."  T}ie  expression  of  the  face  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  intelligence,  and  all  the  features  are  represented  with 
hardness  and  coarseness  of  touch,  more  especially  the  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  met  with  in  all  of 
the  portraits.  The  forehead  is  so  exe^ggerated  and  so  badly 
shaped  that  it  almost  resembles  that  of  a  person  suffering 
from  water  on  the  brain.  These  defects  in  the  drawing  are 
increased  by  the  equally  hard  and  spiritless  work  of  the 
^ngraver.^  Engravings  were,  as  a  rule,  much  better  in  those 
days ;  we  have  even  better  engp:«vings  by  Droeshont  himself,  as, 
for  instance,  the  portrait  of  Chapman  prefixed  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.'  Whatever  Scharf  *  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
Boaden  has  made  it  appear  tolerably  certain  that  Shakespeare 
is  here  represented  as  some  theatrical  character,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  probability  as  Old  Knowell  in  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  His 

1865,  p.  542,  and  Oct.  28,  1865,  p.  578;  Dyce,  Tie  Works  qf  Shaiespeart 
(3rded.),  i.  121,  Note  49:  Wheler,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Strai^ord- 
upon- Avon  J  p.  73  f. ;  Ingleoy,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  March  1, 1884,  p.  165; 
Outlines,  i.  257  f. 

>  A.  Wivell,  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  p.  58, 
infers  from  Jonaon's  lines,  that  Droeshont  wu  the  orig;inal  artist,  as  well  as 
the  engraver. 

^  The  title-pages  of  all  the  four  folio  editions  are  furnished  with  the  same 
print,  and,  natunlly,  a  number  of  abominable  reprints  has  been  the  result. 

*  See  Hain  Friswell,  Life  Portraits  of  Shakspearey  p.  40. 

*  Scharf,  l.c.y  will  not  admit  that  the  Droeshout  engraving  is  a  portrait 
in  costume;  he  sa^s  the  same  dress  is  met  with  in  numerous  other  por- 
traits of  the  time,  for  instance,  in  those  of  James  I.,  Richard  SackviUe,  aiKl 
•Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes  in  the 
Elizabethan  age.    He  further  thinks  that  the  hair  is  decidedly  not  a  wig. 
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Humoar."^  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  Shakespeare  had  heen 
here  depicted  as  the  actor,  indeed,  by  way  of  an  intentional  and 
direct  contrast  to  the  portrait  which  existed  of  him  as  a  literary 
man  in  the  monument  at  Stratford.  What  makes  it  evident  that 
Droeshoat's  print  is  a  portrait  in  costume  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  dress,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
definite  historical  period.  Then  the  hair,  which  in  the  other 
portraits  is  curly,  is  here  perfectly  straight,  and,  indeed,  has 
«very  appearance  of  being  a  wig,  and  the  moustache  is  combed 
upwards ;  this  is  done  clearly  with  the  intention  of  altering 
the  expression  of  the  face,  and,  as  already  stated,'  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
self-sufficiency  of  Jonson — who  attached  great  importance  to 
anything  that  concerned  himself — ^to  find  him  specially  pleased 
with  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  representing  him  as  a  character 
from  one  of  his  plays,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Jonson  was 
the  happy  owner  of  the  picture.  He  may  even  have  drawn  it 
himself,  or  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  Bichard  Burbage, 
who  is  said  occasionally  to  have  occupied  himself  with  painting ; 
at  all  events,  it  was  doubtless  the  production  of  some  actor, 
for  the  portrait  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  drawn 
during  some  theatrical  performance,  and  without  Shakespeare's 
knowledge.^  Heminge  and  Condell,  being  actors  themselves, 
may  have  found  this  portrait  the  one  easiest  to  obtain,  and 
Jonson  doubtless  felt  much  flattered  in  being  asked  for  the 
loan  of  his  pictare  for  the  engraving.  This  supposition,  at  any 
rate,  would  account  for  Jonson's  extravagant  praise  of  the 
likeness.  Lord  Southampton — who,  as  will  be  shown  imme- 
diately, is  supposed  to  have  possessed  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  in  oil — does  not  appear  to  have  been  upon  good 
terms  with  the  two  editors  of  the  Folio,  so  that  they  could  not 
very  well  have  applied  to  him  for  a  copy,  or  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  it.  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  editors 
did  not  dedicate  the  Folio  edition  to  Lord  Southampton,  but 
to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  Lord  Southampton  was  abroad  at  the  time,  for  he 
died  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  IQth  of  November,  1624.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  the  editors  did  not  give  a  print  of  the 
so-called  Chandos  portrait,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  fellow-actor  Joseph  Taylor ;  this  is  a  cir- 

'   See  abovp,  p.  238,         *  See  above,  p.  239.  »  See  above,  p.  250. 
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cnmstance  that  has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  considered, 
and  yet  is  one  calculated  to  raise  some  misgivings  about  the 
history  of  the  picture.  That  Droeshout's  engraving  must 
have  been  considesed  an  excellent  likeness  by  the  poet's 
friends  and  contemporaries,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
reproduced  in  a  smaller  form  upon  the  title-page  of  Shake- 
speare's poems  published  in  1640,  but  the  dress  is  somewhat 
different,  owing  to  the  addition  of  a  mantle  and  the  want  of 
the  embroidery ;  besides,  the  head  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  and 
the  left  hand  holds  a  branch  of  laurel.  Still  the  head — 
although  looking  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction — ^is  un- 
mistakably that  known  as  by  Droeshout.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  all  that  has  been  stated,  our  verdict  on  the 
Droeshout  print  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  of  the 
bust  at  Stratford,  viz.,  that  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  it  resembled  the  poet,  but  that  it  is  even  more  defec- 
tive in  that  artistic  finish  which  alone  makes  a  likeness  a 
good  portrait.  The  engraving  and  the  bust  agree  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  affected  by  the 
different  conception  of  the  artist  and  the  differences  in  their 
style  of  work,  except  that  the  bust  exhibits  a  somewhat  round 
head,  whereas  Droeshout's  engraving  is  the  lilceness  of  a  man 
with  a  distinctly  long  face.  And  yet  these  two  portraits  are, 
in  fact,  the  only  authentic  likenesses  by  which  we  can  judge 
the  other  pictures  that  are  held  to  be  portraits  of  Shakespeare. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed,  then,  the  reader  may  ask,  that  Shake- 
speare never  had  his  portrait  painted  ?  We  have  good  portraits 
(by  Honthorst  and  Jansen)  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  hia  day — 
of  B.  Jonson,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Spenser,  &c. — why 
not  of  Shakespeare  ?  This  is  a  question  that  has,  of  course,  been 
explained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Those  commentators  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare  belonged  to  the 
pariah  class  of  common  actors  have  assumed  that,  owing  to  his 
social  position,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  have  his 
portrait  painted.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  social  position 
has  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than  a  well-stocked  purse  (there 
is  no  reason  why  even  a  butcher  might  not  have  his  portrait 
painted  in  oil  for  his  family),  this  objection  proves  to  be  alto- 
gether wrong  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  is,  indeed,  contradicted  by  the  already  mentioned 
fact,  that  persons  who  were  not  the  social  equals  of  poets  and 
players,  were  nevertheless  considered  distinguished  enoug'h  to 
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be  honoured  with  having  their  portraits  painted.  However, 
an  explanation  of  a  very  different  kind  forces  itself  npon  ns, 
viz.,  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  no  desire  to  have  his  por- 
trait painted.  Shakespeare,  who  did  nothing  whatever  towards 
preserving  his  works  for  posteritj,  is  scarcely  likely  to  have 
had  sufficient  appreciation  of  his  own  importance  to  have  had 
his  portrait  painted  for  posterity.  In  this  respect,  as  is  well 
known,  Shakespeare  was  the  very  opposite  of  Ben  Jonson. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  point  out  that  no 
poet  has  ever  kept  his  personality  so  completely  in  the  back- 
gToand  as  Shakespeare.  He  was  too  mnch  impressed  by  the 
vanity  of  all  mundane  affairs  to  regard  himself  as  anything 
more  than  an  atom  in  the  infinity  of  space.  The  atom  comes 
into  existence,  it  glitters  in  the  sunlight,  it  delights  and 
refreshes  the  rest  of  creation,  and  then  vanishes.  Who  can 
retain  hold  of  it,  or  make  it  assume  an  imperishable  form  ? 
Froude*  says,  "  Men  truly  eminent  think  too  meanly  of  them- 
selves or  their  work  to  care  much  to  be  personally  remem- 
bered." If  Shakespeare,  although  entertaining  similar  senti- 
ments, ever  sat  to  a  painter,  he  can  have  done  so  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  friends  who  thought  differently. 
And  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  any  want  of  requests  of 
this  kind. 

To  some  such  procedure  it  is  generally  thought  we  owe  the 
two  oil-paintings  which,  amid  a  large  number  of  other  por- 
traits, appear  to  have  the  best,  if  not  the  exclusive  claim  to  be 
considered  authentic  likenesses.  These  are  the  so-called  Chan- 
dos  portrait  and  the  portrait  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  the  first- 
mentioned  may  probably  have  been  painted  at  the  request  of  his 
fellow-actors,  the  latter  at  Lord  Southampton's  desire.  The 
Chandos  portrait,  which  is  perhaps  the  best-known  likeness  of 
Shakespeare  (in  Germany  more  especially),  ranks  first  in  value 
and  importance  becaase  of  its  having  the  longest  pedig^e  of 
any,  and  although  this  is  by  no  means  attested  by  documen- 
tary evidence,  still  in  England  great  value  is  attached  to  its 
history.  The  story  as  generally  told  is  that  the  painting 
was  originally  the  property  of  the  actor  Joseph  Taylor  (who 
played  Hamlet  in  1596),  and  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Joseph  Taylor's  brother  John,  or  by  Richard  Burbage.  This 
last  supposition,  although  accepted  by  Boaden  as  beyond  a 

^  Jo  his  Bunyan,  p.  1 73. 
0  0 
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doabt,  is  difficnlt  to  believe,  in  so  far  as  the  paintiDg  is  ob- 
yioaslj  not  the  work  of  a  dilettante,  bat  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional artist,  and,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood  not  the  work 
of  an  English  artist.  Joseph  Taylor  bequeathed  the  picture 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  who,  as  already  stated,  considered 
himself  an  illegitimate  son  of  Shakespeare's.  After  Dave- 
nant's  death  it  was  bought  by  Betterton  the  actor,  upon  whose 
decease  it  was  purchased  for  40  guineas  by  Mr.  Robert  Keck 
of  the  Temple,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  Mr.  Nicholls  of 
Southgate,  Middlesex.  The  latter*s  only  daughter  married 
tbe  Marquis  of  Caernarvon,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandoa, 
from  whom  the  picture  takes  its  name.  After  his  death  the 
portrait  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter  Anna  Eliza, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham.  In  September,  1848,  when  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  pictures  were  sold,  the  Earl  of  E lies- 
mere  purchased  the  Shakespeare  portrait  for  355  guineas,  and 
in  1856  presented  it  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  where 
it  is  now  preserved.  The  picture,  which  is  painted  on  canvas, 
is  22  inches  in  height  and  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  has 
unfortunately  suffered  from  tbe  ravages  of  time,  and  even 
more  from  having  been  injudiciously  cleaned  and  restored,^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  convinced  that  the  painting  was  the 
unfinished  work  of  some  artist.  The  painting  has  become 
very  dark  in  colour,  and  has  been  so  often  touched  up  that 
even  in  Malone's  day  it  was  sarcastically  said  to  be  *'  an  old 
friend  with  a  new  face.*'  Yet  Malone  greatly  admired  it,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  only  authentic  likeness.  However,  not 
much  value  can  be  attached  to  Malone's  artistic  judgment 
when  we  remember  his  absurd  treatment  of  the  Stratford 
bust.  Steevens,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  himself  wholly 
opposed  to  the  Chandos  portrait  as  a  likeness  of  the  poet; 
this,  probably,  he  did  mainly  out  of  spite  towards  Malone. 
He  ridiculed  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  is,  indeed,  sus- 

^  The  Chandos  portrait  is  probably  the  one  that  has  most  frequently  been 
reproduced.  The  most  valuable  prints  are,  the  one  by  Vandergrucht 
(1709,  prefixed  to  Howe's  edition  of  the  poet's  works);  that  by  Vertne 
(1719) ;  by  Duchange  (1733,  afler  a  drawing  of  Ar1and*s) ;  by  Houbraken 
(1747,  is  considered  the  best);  by  T.  A.  Dean  (1823,  after  a  drawing  by 
Ozias  Humphrey,  which  is  considered  the  most  faithful  one) ;  and  the 
mezzotint  of  the  Knglish  Shakespeare  Society,  by  Samuel  Cousins.  See 
Henry  Rumsey  Forster,  A  Few  Bemarks  on  the  Chandos  Portrait  of  Shaio- 
speare,  and  a  Letter  u])on  the  same  by  H.  Rodd.  London,  1842  (prirately 
printed). 
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pected  of  having  had  the  so-called  Felton  head  painted  in 
order  to  eclipse  the  Ghandos  portrait.  This  so-called  Felton 
head  which  Steevens  gave  oat  as  a  genaine  portrait  of  Shake- . 
speare,  was  obviously  painted  from  the  Droeshont  print,  and 
is  of  a  later  origin  ;  however,  it  is  no  longer  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  discnssion  of  the  authenticated  likenesses.^ 

The  condition  of  the  Chandos  portrait  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  copies  made  of  it  by  various  artists  differ  extremely ; 
still  they  all  agree  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  portrait 
itself  differs  in  important  points  both  from  the  Stratford  bust 
fftid  from  the  Droeshout  engraving.  Indeed,  it  is  only  as 
regards  the  high  forehead — the  lines  of  which,  however,  are 
very  differently  curved — and  the  large  eyes  that  look  left- 
wards, that  it  shows  any  resemblance  to  them  at  all.  It  does 
not  show  any  breadth  or  massiveness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  the  chin  is  more  pointed  than  broad,  and  the  face  is  thin 
as  a  whole,  whereas  in  all  of  the  other  likenesses  it  exhibits 
more  or  less  fulness.'  The  whole  style  of  the  head — as  English 
critics  unanimously  maintain — is  un-English,  and  presents  a 
distinctly  Southern,  almost  Jewish  type  of  faca  The  poet  is 
depicted  with  a  profusion  of  curly  hair,  of  a  much  darker 
colour  than  that  of  the  bust  or  engraving,  with  red-edged 
eyes,  a  nose  wholly  different  from  the  bust  and  print,  a  sen- 

^  Wivell,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  p.  SO, 
not  only  takes  the  Felton  head  aiider  his  protection  to  shield  it  from  fioaden*s 
annihilating  criticism,  but  even  declares  it  to  be  the  only  getiuine  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  and  as  the  original  of  the  Droeshout  print.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  unlikely,  if  only  because  the  Felton  head  is  well  drawn,  and  accord- 
ing to  Wivell's  own  showing  is  a  masterly  work.  Droeshout  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  so  coarse  a  copy  of  it,  even  though  Shakespeare's  had  been 
the  first  portrait  he  had  engraveid  in  England,  as  some  suppose  it  to  have 
been.  The  two  portraits  need  only  be  placed  side  by  side  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  any  such  supposition.  On  the  back  of  the  piece  of  wood  on 
which  the  Felton  head  is  painted  is  the  name  Gul.  Shakspeare,  the  date 
1597,  and  the  monogram  R.  B.  (according  to  another  reading,  K.  N.),  and 
these  letters  Wivell  refers  to  K.  Bnrbage,  whom  accordingly  he  unhesi- 
tatingly assumes  to  have  been  the  artist!  Burbage,  as  already  said,  can 
only  have  been  an  amateur,  and  the  writing  on  the  back  of  the  picture  is 
even  said  to  be  very  suspicious  owing  to  the  style  of  the  letters. 

*  After  repeatedly  and  carefully  examining  the  original  and  the  yarious 
copies,  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  the  picture  represents  a  man 
with  a  naturally  weak  chest,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  an  utter  contrast 
to  the  Stratford  bust  and  the  Droeshout  portrait;  the  somewhat  sunken 
cheeks,  the  prominent  cheekbones,  the  large  hollow  eyes,  and  the  distended 
nostrils,  clearly  suggest  this. 
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snons  month,  dark  beard,  and  the  ears  tricked  oat  with 
earrings.  With  regard  to  the  earrings,  it  is  known  that 
Shakespeare's  patrons,  Southampton,  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Charles  I.  at  a  later  period, 
did  not  disdain  to  wear  these  foppish  decorations.^  In  order 
to  account  for  the  points  in  the  Chandos  portrait  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  show  a  striking  divergence  from,  and  again  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  other  likenesses,  some  critics  have 
taken  refnge  in  the  bold  and  altogether  unfounded  hypothesis 
that  Shakespeare  was  represented  in  the  character  of  Shy  lock. 
Now  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare ever  played  the  part  of  Shy  lock,  and  in  the  present  case 
we  have  certainly  no  portrait  in  any  special  dress  or  character 
to  deal  with.  Dr.  Waagen  very  determinately  declares  the 
portrait  not  only  to  be  a  likeness  of  Shakespeare,  but  also  the 
work  of  an  English  artist ;  his  opinion,  however,  has  not  by 
any  means  been  generally  accepted  by  English  connoisseurs — 
Englishmen  have,  in  fact,  pronounced  Waagen's  criticism  to 
be  somewhat  superficial.  George  Scharf,  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Portrait  GtiUery,  who  has  expressed  himself  elo- 
quently in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Chandos  portrait, 
supports  Dr.  Waagen*B  criticism  on  both  points,  and  assumes 
the  artist  to  have  been  a  stepbrother  of  Lord  Bacon's,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  some  of  whose  paintings  are  to  be  found  in 
English  collections.  In  direct  opposition  to  these  views, 
Halliwell  maintains  that  the  Chandos  portrait  does  not  ex- 
hibit a  trace  of  Shakespeare's  character,  as  we  are  justified  in 
imagining  him  to  have  been.  Halliwell  thinks  it  more  likely 
the  portrait  of  some  Dutchman,  which  indulgent  but  over- 
credulous  critics  have  persuaded  the  world  into  believing  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Shakespeare.'  All  things  considered,  two  points 
seem  very  evident---that  the  picture  does  not  represent  an 
Englishman,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  work  of  an  English 
artist.  And  even  though  it  may  be  a  genuine  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  in  no  case  can  it  have  been  a  good  likeness. 
And,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 

*  Harrison's  Description  of  Bkgland^  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  170;  Stubbes, 
AfuUomie  of  Abuses,  ed.  Fumlvali  (for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  1877), 
p.  70 ;  the  latter  says  :  ^*  because  this  is  not  so  much  frequented  amongst 
Women  as  Men,  I  will  say  no  more  thereof,"  &c. 

*  Halliwell,  A  New  Boke  about  Shakespeare  and  Siratford-t^^ou-Awmf 
London,  1850  (for  private  circulation),  p.  65. 
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faith  whether  this  enigmatical  portrait  is  to  be  considered 
genuine  or  not. 

Y^ry  mnch  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  oil-painting  said  to 
represent  Shakespeare  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  again  a  Dutch- 
man. Unlike  the  Cbandos  portrait,  however,  it  has  less 
external  evidence  in  its  favour,  although  it  seems  to  possess  a 
gi^ater  degree  of  internal  probability.^  It  was  unknown  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Jennens,  of  Gopsal,  in  Leicester- 
shire. After  his  death  in  1773  it  remained  for  a  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  but  was  then  entirely  lost  sight  of 
till  1809,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
in  whose  collection,  or  rather  in  that  of  her  husband,  it  still 
exists.  According  to  other  accounts,  it  is  said  never  to  have 
been  in  Gopsal,  but  to  have  been  the  property  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  left  it  to  his  natural  daughter.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  pedigree  of  the  picture,  almost  every  detail  of  which 
is  based  upon  mere  tradition,  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
this  CBJse  any  more  than  in  any  other.  Some  critics  even 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  portrait  was  painted  by  Cornelius 
Jansen.  According  to  the  general  supposition,  which  is 
founded  on  a  statement  of  Walpole,^  Jansen  did  not  come 
over  to  England  till  1618,  whereas  the  portrait  bears  the  date 
"  1610  Aet.  46  **  in  the  left  upper  comer.  Boaden,  who  is 
one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  Jansen  portrait,  points  out, 
however,  that  Malone  possessed  a  picture  of  Jansen 's  dated 
1611,  and  that  his  birthplace  was  not  Amsterdam  but  London, 
where  he  was  bom  somewhere  about  1580.  It  is  probable 
that  his  parents  fled  to  England  after  the  capture  of  Antwerp 
by  the  Spaniards.^     The  only  details  known  of  Jansen's  life 

*  Harting,  JTie  Ornithology  of  Shakespeare,  p.  xii.  f. 

^  Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting ,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  James  Dalla- 
way  (London,  1826),  ii.  9  f.  According  to  VValpole,  Jansen  lived  in  Black- 
friars,  and  among  others  painted  portraits  of  Lady  Southampton,  B.  Jonson, 
John  Fletcher,  and  of  the  Lucy  family  of  Cbarleoote,  hence  moved  in  Shake- 
speare's own  circle. 

3  J.  Hain  Friswell,  in  his  Life  Portraits  of  William  ShaJupeare,  is  specially 
inaccurate  in  his  quotations  from  Boaden's  work  on  this  point,  and  charges 
Boaden  with  absolutely  false  assertions — for  instance,  that  he  makes  Jansen 
out  to  have  lived  to  be  101  years  of  age.  And  Friswell  then  vehemently 
launches  out  against  these  false  statements  of  his  own  making,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  does  not  give  the  picture  itself  due  consideration. 
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are  the  following : — He  married  in  1622,  had  a  son  also  named 
Cornelias,  who  was  bred  to  his  father's  profession,  and  who 
painted  among  others  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Monmoath. 
Jansen  returned  to  Holland,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1665 
(hence  aboat  eighty-five  years  of  age).  He  was  the  most 
famous  portrait-painter  of  his  day  in  London,  till  his  star 
paled  before  that  of  Van  Dyck ;  many  of  his  works  are  met 
with  among  English  collections  of  pictures.  Lord  Southamp- 
ton commissioned  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  his  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  Who  married  Lord  Spenser,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Lord  Southampton  may  have  in- 
duced his  friend  and  protSge  William  Shakespeare  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  by  the  same  artist.  Jansen  in  1618  painted 
the  portrait  of  Milton,  who  was  then  a  bey  of  ten  years  old.' 

Jansen's  portrait  of  Shakespeare  so  closely  resembles  the 
Droeshout  print,^  that  it  might  easily  be  suspected  of  having 
been  painted  from  the  engraving — as  in  the  case  of  the  Felton 
head — or  that  after  Shakespeare's  death  Jansen  had  painted 
the  portrait  from  the  engraving  as  well  as  from  his  own 
recollection  of  the  poet.  English  art-critics  are  all  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  the  portrait  is  painted  in  Jansen's  well-known 
style ;  he  was  an  excellent  colourist,  and  proves  himself  this 
also  in  the  present  case.  What  Walpole  remarked  as  charac- 
teristic of  Jansen*s  portraits,  viz.,  "  a  lively  tranquillity,"  is 
also  a  peculiarity  of  the  portrait  in  question.  On  comparing 
the  Chandos  portrait,  the  Felton  head,  the  Droeshout  engrav- 
ing, &c.,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  thought  that  Jansen's 
picture,  in  an  artistic  respect,  greatly  surpasses  all  the  other 
Shakespeare  portraits  in  ideal  conception.  It  is — as  English- 
men themselves  have  maintained — ^the  portrait  above  all  others 
which  most  distinctly  embodies  our  idea  of  the  poet.  Not  any 
one  of  the  other  portraits  shows  us  Shakespeare  in  his  own 
peculiar  greatness ;  not  any  one  of  the  others  allows  us  to  look 
so  fully  into  the  depths  of  his  nature.     Thoughtful  earnest- 

^  With  regard  to  Jansen's  portrait  of  Milton,  see  Notes  cmd  Queries, 
January  15,  1870,  p.  65;  Milton's  Poetical  Works  (1874),  ed.  Maason,  i. 
71;  Masaon,  The  Life  of  John  Milton^  i.  50,  277.  According  to  Masson,  in 
1618  Jansen  was  a  young  artist  who  had  come  over  to  London  from  Amater- 
dam,  but  he  does  not  give- his  authority  fur  this  statement. 

*  Only  with  regard  to  the  beard  does  it  show  more  resembUnoe  to  the 
bust,  for  of  beard  £ere  is  none  in  the  Droeshout  print ;  Shakespf^are  probably 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  only  when  he  had  retired  from  the  stage. 
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nesB  and  a  tinge  of  melancholy  are  expressed  in  the  face,  and 
in  this  the  Jansen  portrait  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  almost 
jovial-looking  hust.  In  the  Jansen  portrait  we  have  the  poet 
as  he  was  when  he  had  overcome  all  the  inward  and  outward 
straggles  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  reconciled  with 
hintiself  and  the  world.  It  is  this  expression  of  purification 
and  reconciliation,  after  previous  battlings,  that  attracts  us  to 
the  portrait,  and,  as  it  were,  rivets  us  with  magnetic  force.^ 

This  attraction  is,  indeed,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Jan- 
sen's  picture  excels  all  its  competitors  in  having  been  most  ad- 
mirably reproduced  ;  we  refer  to  the  mezzotint  by  Turner  in 
Boaden.^  The  mezzotint  style  seems  to  be  specially  well  adapted 
for  Shakespeare's  likeness,  as  no  other  seems  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  delicate  curve  of  the  forehead.  And  the  excellent 
copy  of  the  Ghandos  portrait,  made  for  the  English  Shake- 
speare Society,  was  also  done  in  mezzotint.  Bot  even  more 
attractive  and  remarkable  than  Turner's  mezzotint  is  the 
admirable  copy  of  the  Jansen  portrait  in  the  so-called  Gothic 
House  in  Worlitz.  It  is  at  present  marked  No.  1,280,  and 
A.  von  Rode  *  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  Shake- 
speare, a  gift  from  one  of  his  descendants  to  Count  L.  F.  Franz 
of  An  halt- Dessau,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sojourn  in  England." 
Count  (afterwards  Duke)  Franz's  journey  to  England  took 
place  during  1763-4,  when,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  no 
descendant  of  the  poet's  living ;  the  family,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  had  died  out  100  years  previously.  The  un- 
known donor  of  the  picture  could  accordingly  only  have  been 
a  descendant,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  lateral  branch  of  the 
family,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  This 
much  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Count  brought  the  picture 
from  England.     The  Jansen  portrait  had  only  shortly  before 

^  On  a  scroll  aboTe  the  head  of  the  figure  are  the  words,  Ut  Magus, 
which  are  said  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  Horace  ^Epist.  i.  2,  208-218),  and 
might  certainly  be  aptly  and  appropriately  appliea  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
poetry.  Wivell,  I.e.,  p.  243,  declares  that  although  he  carefully  examined 
the  original  painting  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  words  referred  to ; 
howerer,  they  exist  in  Earlom's  engraving,  which  was  made  in  1770  from 
the  original,  and  they  are  also  in  Turner's  mezzotint  of  1824. 

^  The  photograph  of  it  in  Hain  Friswell's  book  and  the  engraving  in 
Wivell'a  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  mezzotint.  In  how  far 
the  copiee  are  faithfully  executed  it  is  impossible  to  judge  without  having 
examined  the  original. 

*  Dob  ChthucXe  Batu  eu  WorUitf  &c.,  Dessau,  1818,  p.  47. 
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made  its  appearance,  and  must  at  once  have  aroused  interest 
and  been  considered  a  gennine  portrait,  otherwise  the  woold- 
be  descendant  of  Shakespeare  woald  never  have  had  it  copied 
for  himself,  and  neither  the  Count  nor  his  companion  Yon 
Erdmannsdorf,  both  of  whom  were  connoisseurs  of  art^  would 
have  attached  any  value  to  it.  The  original  portrait  by  Jansen 
is  painted  on  wood,  according  to  the  artist's  usual  custom, 
whereas  the  copy  at  Worlitz  is  painted  on  canvas;  it  is  seventy- 
four  centimetres  high  and  sixty-one  in  breadth.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  latter  and  Turner's  mezzotint  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  almond-shaped  eyes  remind  one  of  the 
Stratford  bust ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  especially  as  regards 
the  nose  and  the  high  and  rather  hard  lines  of  the  eyebrows, 
it  shows  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  Droeshout  engraving. 
On  examining  the  dark  background  of  the  picture  an  oval 
outline  is  seen  ;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  original  had 
been  oval  in  form,  a  circumstance  not  implied  in  any  previous 
account  of  the  picture.  No  name  of  any  artist  is  to  be  found, 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  date  or  of  the  scroll  with  the  words, 
Ut  Magus ;  the  back  of  the  canvas  cannot  be  examined,  as  it 
has  been  lined  with  a  sheet  of  linen.  At  any  rate,  this  copy 
— which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in 
Germany — deserves  more  attention  and  consideration  than  it 
has  hitherto  received. 

As  our  readers  must  perceive,  all  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  portraits  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  hypotheses  and  combinations.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  Stratford  bust  and  the  Droeshout  print  that  we  may  be 
said  to  stand  upon  terra  firma^  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  these  two  we  give  the  preference.  For,  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  the  bust  unquestionably 
deserves  to  rank  first,  and  its  defects  should  be  treated 
leniently  and  with  a  feeling  of  reverence ;  in  England,  too, 
its  merits  are  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  the 
most  trustworthy,  faithful,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unpleasant 
portrait  of  the  poet. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  accept  any  such  combinations  will 
find  the  positive  result  of  our  examination  of  the  Shakespeare 
portraits  meagre  enough,  and  will  no  doubt  feel  disposed  to 
cast  them  among  those  "  groundless  fancies  "  which  Shake- 
speare and  his  works  have  so  frequently  called  forth.  Still, 
in  order  to  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  work  accomplished, 
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the  negative  result  mast  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Before  Boaden  first  threw  light  upon  the  myriad  of  Shake- 
speare portraits,  an  incredible  amount  of  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion prevailed,  particularly  as  fabrications  and  deceptions 
had  been  widely  spread  in  this  direction  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion to  W.  Ireland,  of  notorious  memory,  there  W8bs,  more 
particularly,  a  German  restorer  of  pictures  in  London,  one 
W.  F.  Zincke  by  name,  who  was  very  active  in  this  line  of 
business.  One  of  his  crudest  fabrications  was  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  on  a  pair  of  bellows  which  Zincke  had  repaired, 
and  the  picture  was  palmed  off  upon  Talma  as  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  the  poet.  Talma  purchased  it  for  1,000  francs,  and 
is  said  to  have  refused  as  many  pounds  sterling  for  it.  ^  When, 
ultimately.  Talma  was  undeceived, he  cond acted  himself  ''like 
a  philosopher  and  a  gentleman  ; "  this,  at  least,  is  the  report 
given  of  him  by  the  friend  who  undertook  the  unpleasant 
task.  At  the  sale  of  Talma's  possessions,  after  his  death,  the 
bellows  nevertheless  fet-ched  the  sum  of  3,100  francs,  and  it  is 
said  the  bellows  were  even  brought  back  to  England  by  some 
dealer  in  curiosities  to  be  soldJ^  Whether  this  speculation 
proved  successful  has  not  been  stated;  very  possibly  a  worthy 
successor  to  Pope  presented  himself.  Pope's  ignorance  in 
matters  connected  with  art  being  such  that  he  allowed  a  por- 
trait of  James  I.  to  be  palmed  off  upon  him  as  Shakespeare's 
likeness.  There  is  nowadays,  at  all  events,  no  dearth  of  sign- 
posts and  signals  of  warning  to  make  such  mistakes  next  to 
an  impossibility ;  everything  that  is  spurious  and  worthless 
has  been  cast  aside,  and  this  much,  at  least,  has  been  accom- 
plished,, that  the  question  can  now  apply  only  to  the  few 
portraits — the  Imagines  Principes,  as  it  were — which  we  have 
briefly  described  to  our  readers. 

^  Ainger,  Charles  Lamb,  London,  1882,  p.  127  f. 

a  Wivell,  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Portraits  oj  Shakespeare^  pp. 
197-205;  Wivell,  A  Supplement^  &c.,  p.  21.  Compare  Shakespeariana, 
Catalogue  of  all  the  Books,  Pamphlets,  ^c,  relating  to  Shakespeare^  London, 
1827  (printed  for  John  Wilson).  A  detailed  account  of  the  bellows  picture, 
pp.  xxi.-xxiv. 
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X3^  Simpson  on,  301. 
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name,  262. 


Shakespeare  as  an,  235;  also 

30,  35,  114,  123,  125,  137, 
161,  173,  194,  235,  239,  413, 
481. 

Actors,  173;  conflicts  of,  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  authorities,  222 ; 
rid&  of  professional,  ib.;  Shake- 
speare's fellow  actors  upon  the 
stage,  246,  et  sq,;  and  super- 
numeraries, 223.  See  also  Stage, 
Theatres,  Players,  etc. 

Addenbrooke  and  Horneby,  Shake- 
speare's  suit  against,  184. 

Admirars,  Lord,  Players,  223.  See 
also  Players,  etc. 

AUeyn,  Edward,  58,  173,  183,  225 ; 
as  an  actor,  249 ;  his  company  of 
players,  145,  247. 

Mrs.,  her  letter  brought  to 

light  by  Collier  a  forgerj^  247. 

<<  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  336 ; 
Klein  on,  304. 

Ambition,  Shakespeare's,  428. 

Amusements  in  London  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  128.  See  also 
llieatre,  etc 

Ancestors,  Shakespeare's,  9,  11. 
See  also  under  Shakespeare. 

Anderson,  Hugh,  on  "  Veons  and 
Adonis,"  31 3. 

Angler,  Shakespeare  an,  395. 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra,*'  354 ;  alao 
127,  and  in  the  foot-notes. 


**  Antwerp,  The  Siege  of."  See  '*  A 
Larum  for  Londou." 

Apollo  tavern,  148. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  212. 

Apothecary,  ShakeKpeare  an,  84. 

"  Arden  of  Feversham,"  363. 

Arden  family,  the,  1 1 , 1 88 ;  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  and,  111. 

Mary,  Shakespeare's  mother, 

11,  13,41. 

Itobert,  11,  187 ;  his  will,  11. 

Aristocratic  bias,  Shakespeare's  al- 
leged, 186. 

Arms,  coat  of,  Shakespeare's,  11, 
13,  185,  427. 

Arts,  the  fine,  Shakespeare's  know- 
ledge of,  411,  et.  sq. 

Asbies,  or  Ashbies,  estate,  91,  180; 
mortgaged  to  Edmund  Lambert, 
68 ;  suit  in  Chancery  concerning 
it,  69.     See  also  Lambert 

"As  You  Like  It,"  336;  also  36, 
374,  380,  408;  Shakespeare  as 
Adam  in,  30,  239. 

Atheist,  Shakespeare  not  an,  440. 
See  also  under  Religion,  etc. 

Aubrey,  his  account  of  Shakespeare, 
5,  23,  147,  237,  496. 

Autograph,  Shakespeare's,  9,  185, 
482,  509,  539;  that  in  Florios 
'*  Montaigne,"  511.  <See  also  Hand- 
writine,  MSS. ,  etc. 

Avon,    the,    99 ;    Garrick*s   poem 
on,  47;   Yarranton's  scheme  for 
making  it  navigable,  533.      See 
also  under  Stratford,  Warwick 
shire,  etc. 
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Ayrer,  Shakespeare's  acquaiDtance 
with,  in  Germany,  125. 

Bacon,  Delia,  and  her  theory  of  Lord 
Bacon's  authorship  of  Shake- 
.•ipeare^s  p]a3'8, 270;  her  wish  to  be 
buried  in  Shakespeare's  grave, 
ib. :  her  death,  270. 

BacM)n,  Lord,  and  Shakespeare,  386, 
a87,  388,  440,  455;  the  Bacon 
theory  of  the  authorship  of  Shake* 
8peare*s  plays,  270. 

Baoon,  Sir  Nathaniel,  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  attributed  to  him, 
564. 

Bale,  Bishop,  his  works,  207,  208. 

Bankside,  theatres  at,  213,  228. 

Barber  surgeons,  148. 

Barbers'  shops,  128. 

Barksted,  Wm.,  actor,  268. 

Barnard,  Lady,  Shakespeare's  grand- 
daughter, 5,  33,  526,  528;  her 
will,  511,614. 

Bamfield,  Kichard,  and  *<  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,"  319. 

Barnstorff  on  the  "Sonnets,"  327. 

Burtholomew  Fair,  128. 

Bear  tavern,  Stratford,  495. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  111,  138, 
259  ;  their  works,  268,  263 ;  and 
the  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  300. 

Becker,  Dr.,  and  Ludwig  Becker, 
and  the  Kesselstadc  cant  of  Shake- 
speare's head,  552. 

Beds,  bequests  of,  and  that  of  Shake- 
speares  "  second  best "  to  his  wife, 
512,513. 

Beeston,  Christopher,  actor,  268. 

Bellew,  Rev.  J.  O.  M.,  his  account 
of  New  Place,  484,  501,535,540; 
his  account  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
504. 

Benfield,  Bobert,  actor,  240,  263. 

Ik'ttcrton,  and  Shakespeare,  5,  104, 
1 23, 5 1 1 ;  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
attributed  to  him,  562. 

Bible,  The,  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of,  42,  386,  439.  See  also  Re- 
ligion,  etc. 

Bibliography  of  Shakespeare,  537  ; 
of  the  quartos  and  folios,  277,  et 
sq.      See    also     under     Works, 


Quartos,  Folios,  etc.,  and  the  foot- 
notes on  every  page. 

Bidford,  *<  Drunken,"  and  its  Shake- 
speare lerend,  98. 

Birch,  J.  W.,  on  Shakespeare's  Re- 
ligion, 440. 

Birth-date  of  Shakespeare,  29,  31 ; 
should  l>c  May  3  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  33.  See  also 
under  Shakespeare,  birth. 

Birth-dates  in  family  Bibles,  32. 

Birth-place,  the.  Stratford,  26 ; 
bought  for  the  town,  535. 

«*  Birth  of  Merlin,"  363. 

Bishopsgate,  Shakespeare  a  resident 
there,  182. 

Black  Friars,  house  of  the,  etc.,  212. 

Blackfriars,  Shakespeare's  property 
there,  240,  511,  539. 

Blackfriars  Theatre,  212,  217,  222, 
et.  sq.  ;  also  165,  172,  184,  235, 
240,  488. 

Blades,  Mr.  William,  his  attempt  to 
show  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
printer,  190. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  Shakespeare^s 
knowledge  of,  399. 

Boaden,  James,  on  Shakespeare's 
{jortraits,  etc. ,  549,  566. 

Boar's  Head,  East  Cheap,  147,  149. 

Bodenstedt,  Von,  on  the  '*  Sonnets," 
327. 

Bodlev,  Sir  T.,  his  library,  exclusion 
of  dramatic  poetry  from  it,  275. 

Bohemia,  Shakespeare  and,  407. 

Bowdler,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  his  work 
upon  Shakespeare,  440;  Bp. 
Wordsworth's  refutation  of  it,  441. 

Bowling-alleys,  128. 

Boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  etc.  See 
Children. 

Brown,  C.  A.,  on  Shakespeare,  80, 
327. 

Brown,  Henry,  on  the  "Sonnets," 
327. 

Brownists,  The,  462. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  Shakespeare  and, 
304,  381. 

Bryan,  George,  actor,  265. 

Burbage,  Cuthbert,  225,  240,  262. 

James,  118,  211. 
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Burbage,  William,  240. 

Mrs.  Winifred,  240,  250.     See 

also  RobiiiBOD,  Mrs. 

Richard,  actor  and  manager. 


247  ;  and  Shakespeare,  59,  1 1 8, 
124,  145,  171,  173,  211,  234,  235, 
240,  262,  512;  in  his  dressing 
room,  248 ;  as  a  painter,  250, 559, 
561,  563;  his  theatres,  182. 

Bust  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford, 
549. 

Butcher,  the  statements  that  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  butcher  and 
his  son  a  butcher's  apprentice,  22, 
70. 

Butts,  Dr.,  148. 

Camden,  Wm.,  and  Shakespeare's 
arms,  188;  on  Shakespeare's 
"  furty-eight  plays,"  297. 

Campbell,  Lord,  on  '*  Shakespeare's 
Legal  Acquirements,"  87. 

Capell  on  the  **  SonDeis,**  34. 

Carlyle  on  Shakespeare,  271. 

Carriers,  etc,  in  London,  117,  168. 

**Castell  of  Courtesie,''  its  allusion 
to"  W.  S.,*'115. 

Catholic  faiih,  the,  Shakespeare's 
grandfather  and,  13 ;  Shake- 
speare's supposed  preference  for 
it,  449. 

Catholicism,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  454. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  between 
the  two  Shakespeare  took  refuge 
in  Humanism,  449,  454,  460. 

Cervantes,  Uie  date  of  his  death,  not 
the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
505. 

Chairs  said  tu  ha?e  belonged  to 
Shakespeare,  533. 

Chalmers,  George,  on  the  "  Sonnets," 
327. 

Chamberlain,  the  Lord,  and  the 
Players,  240;  his  company  of 
Flayers,  223,  234,  247. 

Chancery  suit  of  Shakespeare's 
father,  69,  180. 

ChandoB,  Lord,  his  company,  259. 

portrait  of  Shakespeare,  559 ; 

abo  250,  263. 

Chantry,  Sir  F.,  on  the  Shakespeare 
bust,  551. 


Chapel  Royal  children  players,  259, 

260.     See  also  Childi-en. 
Chapman,  Geo.,  138. 
Character  and   character  drawing, 

the  connexion  between,  430. 
Charlecote  Park  and  the  Lucys,  99. 
Charles  I.,  his  Queen  at  New  Place, 

524. 
Chasles,  Philarete,  on  the  "  Sonnets," 

324. 
Chester  Flays,  the,  200. 
Koberc,^his  •*  Love's  Martvr," 

etc.,  319. 
Chettle,  Henry,  and   Shakespeare, 

138, 237, 343,  424 ;  he  the  pos:iible 

original  of  Falstaff,  151. 
Children  players,  companies  of,  rise 

of,  218.     See  also  Chapel  Ruyal, 

children  of,  etc. 
Christian,  Shakespeare  as  a,  416, 

440,  443,  453.      See  also  under 

Religion,  etc. 
Church,  the,  Shakespeare  and  the, 

439,  446.     See  also  under  Chris- 
tian, Catholic,  etc. 
Gibber's  (or  Shields)  "  Lives  of  the 

Poets,"  123. 
Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden,  their 

edition  of  Shakespeare,  508. 
Classes,  distinction  of,  Shakespeare 

on,  468. 
Classics,  Shakespeare  and  the,  366, 

See  also  Latin,  Greek,  etc. 
Clergy,  the,  marriage  of,  temp.  Eliz., 

465;  Shakespeare  on,  464.     See 

also  Church,  etc. 
Cliflbrd,  John  Shakespeare  of,  91 ; 

Drayton  at,  503. 
Clopton  Bridge,  Stratford,  44. 
Clopton  family,  the,  of  Stratford,  44. 

Sir  Hugh,  483,  529. 

Sir  John,  rebuilds  New  Place, 

529. 

William,  26. 

Clowns,  stage,   their 

233 ;  their  parts,  253. 
Coaches,  etc.,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 

123. 
Cockpit  (or  Phoenix)  Theatre,  213. 
Coleridge,  Hartley,  on  Shakespeare, 

186,  428. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  "  The  London 


"jigs," 


etc.. 
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Prodigal,"  360 ;  on  Shakespeare, 
437. 

Oilier,  J.  P.,  the  doubtful  and  forged 
documents,  etc.,  put  forth  by  him, 
6,  119,  144,  172,  198,  247,  249, 
293. 

Collins,  Francis,  512. 

Colonization  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
132. 

Combe,  John-a-,  44,  550 ;  the  epi- 
taph on,  495. 

Thomas,  183. 

William,  44. 

Combes,  the,  180,  482,  494. 

Comedy,  rise  of,  208. 

English,  **  the  perfection  of, 

(•«  Twelfth  Night"),  337. 

«  Comedy  of  Errors,  The,**  331,  also 
171,^02. 

Commentators  and  editors  of  Shake- 
speare.    See  under  their  names,  as 
Haliiwell-Phillipps,  Knight,  Ma- 
lone,  Dyce,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  foot- 
"^         notes  on  nearly  every  page. 

Commons'  enclosure,  Shakespeare's 
opposition  to,  at  Stratford,  491. 

Commonwealth,  the  suppression  of 
theatres  during,  3. 

**  Conde  Lucanor,"  Don  Juan 
Manuel's,  336. 

Condell,  Henry, actor,  255 ;  also  145, 
177,252,285,612, 

Mrs.,  240. 

Constable's  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
315. 

Cooke,  Dr.  James,  and  the  Shake- 
speare family  papers, etc.  ,520, 52 1 . 

«  Coriolanus,"  347. 

Corney,  Bolton,  on  '*the  Assumed 
Birthday  of  Shakespeare,"  32. 

Corpus  Christi  Plays,  200. 

Costume,  stage,  Inigo  Jones'  designs 
for,  143. 

Court  robes  at  the  theatre,  227. 

Coventry  Plays,  201,  204;  the 
Corpus  Christi  plays  perhaps 
witnessed  by  Shakespeare,  51, 53. 

Cowley,  Kichard,  actor,  256. 

"  Cradle  of  Security,  The,**  an  old 
play,  61 . 

Crabtree,  Shakespeare's,  at  Bidford, 
97. 


«  Cromwell,  Lord,"  360,  363. 

Cundall,  Henry.     See  Condell. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  unreliable  dnca- 
ments  put  forth  by  him,  6,  194, 
243,252;  his '' Revels' Accounts," 
252. 

Curtain  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  211. 

"  Cymbeline,"  355. 

Dancing  and  Music,  temp.  EIiz.,41 1. 

Daniel,  P.  A.,  his  edit.  "  Romeus 
and  Juliet,"  350. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  and  Shakespeare, 
120,  123,  140,  329,  339,  433;  as 
Master  of  the  Revels,  219. 

Davenant,  John,  his  will,  170. 

Mrs.,  and  Shakespeare,  170. 

Sir  William ,  and  Shakespeare,  5, 

195,  220,  546,  562;  as  Shake- 
speare's *' godson,"  170. 

Davies,  John,  and  Shakespeare,  237, 
327  ;  on  actors,  224. 

Death,  Shakespeare's  pictures  of, 
401. 

mask  of  Shakespeare,  the,  551. 

Dedications,  175,  177,  322. 

Deeds,  documents,  etc.,  Shake- 
spearian, 539,  et  sq.  See  also 
MSS.,  etc. 

Deer-stealing,  Shakespeare's  alleged, 
80,  92,  99. 

Dekker,  Thos,  138 ;  his  <<  Satiro- 
Mastix,"  159. 

Delins,  Prof.,  his  view  of  the  '*  Son- 
nets," 428;  ou**Timon  of  Athens,'* 
351. 

Dennis,  John,  on  Shakespeare,  366 ; 
on  the  *•  Merry  Wives,^  331. 

I>e  Quince^  on  Shakespeare,  80, 271. 

Derby's,  Lord,  company  of  acum, 
223. 

Descendants,  Shakespeare's,  5.  See 
also  under  their  names,  and  wider 
Shakespeare,  his  family. 

Despair,  utterances  of,  in  Shake- 
speare's  works,  451. 

Dethick,  Sir  Wm.,  King^at-Arms, 
187. 

**  Digby  Mysteries,"  the,  202. 

I^i^ges,  Leonard,  on  Shakespeare, 
549. 

Dogs,  Shakespeare's  love  of,  394. 
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I>onne»  Dr.,  his  suppoMd epitaph  on 
Shakespeare,  508. 

I>on  Quixote,  did  Shakespeare  read 
it  ?  384, 474.     See  also  Cervantes. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  compaD/  of 
plajers,  223. 

*'  Double  Falsehood,  The,"  363. 

Doubtful  and  spurious  plays,  359; 
Tieck  on,  299.  See  also  under 
"  Pericles,'' "  Henry  VI.,"  "  Titus 
Andronicus,*"  "  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men," etc. 

Dowdall,  on  Shakespeare's  grave, 
etc.,  508. 

Dowland,  John,  140,  144,  412. 

Dowden,  Prof.  C.,  on  the  "  Sonnets," 
329. 

Drake,  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's 
youth,  64 ;  on  *'  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  347. 

Drake,  Sir  F.,  132. 

Drama,  English,  rise  and  develop- 
ment of,  198 1  Puritan  objections 
to,  214;  of  the  Restoration,  4; 
Riimelin  on,  198.  See  also 
Theatre,  etc. 

Dramatists, before  Shakespeare,  210; 
portraits  of  those  of  Shakespeure's 
days,  560;  their  plays  curtailed 
in  acting,  233 ;  payment  for  their 
plays,  227  ;  their  religion,  454 ; 
their  works  excluded  from  the 
Bodleian  Library,  275.  See  also 
under  their  several  names,  and 
under  Drama,  etc. 

Drayton,  Michael,  and  Shakespeare, 
120,  140,  508,  515;  and  the 
*<  Sonnets,"  327;  his  visits  to 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford,  503. 

Drinking,inShakespeare's  time,  146. 

Dfoeshout,  Martin,  and  his  portrait 

of  Shakespeare,   557;   also  234, 

238,  250. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 

Ben  Jonson,  154. 
Dnrden,  John,  on  Shakespeare  and 

Fletcher,  432. 
Duke,  John,  actor,  268. 
Dutch,  German,  and  English  drink- 
ing, 147. 
Dyce,  Kev.  Alexr.  on  Shakespeare, 
80. 


Earrings,  Shakespeare's  (?),  564; 
men's  earrings  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  564. 

East  India  Company,  132. 

Ecclestone,  Wm.,  actor,  262. 

Editions,  early,  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  See  under  their  names ; 
also  under  Quarto,  Folio,  etc.; 
corrupt  and  pirated  copies  of  the 
plays,  344,  356. 

Editors  and  Commentators.  See 
under  their  names,  and  for  addi- 
tional references  see  the  foot-notes 
throughout. 

"  Edward  III.,"  363. 

Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  245. 

Egerton  papers,  the  doubtful,  245. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  Shakespeare, 
127,  132,  331,  425;  his  perform- 
ances before  her,  191,  217,  235, 
245 ;  the  Queen  and ''  Kichard  II." 
243;  and  the  "Sonnets,"  327; 
knowledge  of  languages  in  her 
time,  376;  London  in  her  time, 
127  ;  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  her  reign,  454;  the  story  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  Queen's  glove, 
191 ;  her  visit  to  Harefield,  245  ; 
her  visit  to  Warwick,  168 ;  Shake- 
speare's views  on  her  death,  190. 

Ellesmere,    Lord,    247.     See   also 
Egerton,  Sir  Thos. 

England,    Shakespeare's     "  joyous 
pride  of,"  473. 

"England,    Merry,"  the  Puritans 
the  grave-diggers  of,  412,  461. 

English,  Shakespeare's,  56. 

Engravings  of  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare, 551,  562,  567. 
Epitaphs,  ascribed  to  Shakespeare, 
495 ;  on  Shakespeare's  tomb,  etc., 
507. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  and  Shakespeare, 
138, 177, 334,  340  ;  his  execution, 
190. 
"Every    Man    in    His    Humour," 
Shakespeare  an  actor  in,  1 60,  238. 

Facsimile  reprints  of  Shakespeare's 

works,  339,  352. 
"  Fair  Em,"  363. 
Falstaff,  151  ;  Guizoton,  109. 
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"  Falstaff,  The  Amours  of  Sir  John," 
1702,  331. 

Falcon  tavern,  Stratford,  148, 
495. 

Farmer,  Dr.  R,  "  On  the  Learning 
of  Shakespeare,"  365,  375. 

Fehon  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  563. 

Fenneirs"  Shakespeare  Repository," 
115. 

"  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  63,  208. 

Field,  H.,  119. 

Nat,  actor,  260. 

Richard,  119,  121,  311. 

Bp.  Theo.,  260. 

Fielde,  Henry,  tanner,  93. 

Finsbary  Fields,  the  theatres  near, 
211. 

Fleay,  Rev.  F.  G.,  on  Shakespeare, 
114,  188  ;  his  metrical  test,  307  : 
on  **  Pericles,"  356 ;  his  wora 
test,  348 ;  on  "Timon  of  Athens," 
350. 

Flecknoe's  account  of  Burbage,  248. 

Fletcher,  J  ohn,  1 38.  See  also  Beau- 
mont. 

Flir,  Dr.,  (a  Catholic)  on  Shake- 
speare's undoubted  Protestantism, 
460. 

Florio,  John,  and  Shakespeare,  143, 
378 ;  bis  translation  of  Montaigne 
with  Shakespeare's  autograph, 
511,  539;  and  Holofemes,  37, 
145. 

Flower,  Mr.  C.  E.,  rebuilds  the 
Theatre  at  Stratford,  535. 

Flowers,  etc.,  Shakespeare's  know- 
ledge of,  327, 

Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  the 
6rst,  284  ;  also  56,  110,  118,  243, 
250,  252,  255,  557;  the  second 
folio,  291  ;  the  third  folio,  4,  291, 
297 ;  the  fourth  folio,  ib :  the 
Perkins  folio,  6. 

Ford,  John,  138. 

Foreigners,  Shakespeare's  drawings 
of,  130. 

Forgeries,  Shakespeare,  6,  172,  194, 
235,  247,  457,  482,  484,  569. 

Forman,  I)r.  Simon,  337,  339,  355. 

Forster,  U.  R.,  on  the  Chandos 
Portrait,  562. 

Fortune  Theatre,  213. 


Frendi,  the,  Shakespeare's  pietares 

of,  474. 
ShAespeare's      knowledge 

of,  375 :  translation^  from  the,  in 

Shakespeare's  time,  383. 

and  English  drama  contrasted. 


210. 

French,  G.  R.,  his  "  Sfaakspeareana 
Greuealogica,"  541. 

Friswell,  Jas.  Hain,  his  beok  upon 
Shakespeare's  portraits,  etc.,  549, 
565. 

Friendship  and  love  in  the*'  Sonneta,** 
431  ;  in  the  plays,  433. 

Froude,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  Shakespeare, 
198. 

Fulbroke  Park,  Sir  T,  Lucy's,  99. 

Fuller  on  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
150. 

Pulman,  Rer.  W.,  his  "  Notes,"  104. 

Furness,  Mr.  H.  H.,  532. 

Fumivall,  Dr.  F.  J.,  167,  168 ;  on 
the  chronology  of  the  plays,  306 ; 
his  edition  of  "  The  Digb/  Mys- 
teries,"  202 ;  his  and  othor  fac- 
similes of  the  Quartos,  281 ;  hia 
edition  of  Harrison's  £nglan<l, 
(Holinshed),  127,  186,  402;  his 
acoount  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  Shake- 
speare's son-in-law,  518;  his 
'<  Leopold  Shakspere,"  306;  his 
view  as  to  "  Pericles,"  UwL  ;  oa 
**  Richard  11.."  339. 


Gabriel,  actor,  268. 

Game  Laws  in  Shakespeare's  time, 

101. 
"  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  63. 
Garden,    Shakespeare's,    at    New 

Place,  487, 530  ;  it  is  bought  and 

presented  to  the  town  of  Stratlbrd, 

535. 
Garrick    at    Stratford,    532;     his 

account   of  Stratford,  502 ;    hia 

poem  on  the  Avon,  47  ;  hia  song 

on  the  mulberry-tree,  532. 
Gastrell,  Francis,  destroys  Sliake- 

speare's  mulberry-tree,  529,  630 ; 

pulls  down  New  Place,  531. 
Geography,  Shakespeare's  blanders 

in,  406. 
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Gennan  stud/  and  riews  of  Shaka- 
speare,  285,  306,  443,  536. 

wines    in    England,    temp. 

Elis.,  148. 

Germans,  Shakespeare  on  the,  476. 

Germany,  Shakespeare  in,  124. 

Gerrinns  on  Shakespeare,  80,  151, 
437,  450,  478 ;  on  «  Venos  and 
Adonis." 

^  Gesta  Komanorum,"  the,  Shake- 
speare and,  42. 

Cretley  estate,  the,  481. 

Giffora,  W.,  on  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson,  153,  440. 

Gilchrist,  O.,  on  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson,  153. 

Gildemebter,  his  view  of  the 
"  SonneU,"  428. 

Gildon,  on  Shakespeare's  learning, 
366. 

Globe  Theatre,  228 ;  also  165, 172, 
175,  212,  213,  217,  337,  346; 
burnt  down,  1613,  4 ;  proprietors 
of,  24;  Shakespeare's  share  in, 
840, 515. 

Glorer,  Shakespeare's  fitther  as  a, 
19. 

Gloves,  Shakespeare's,  511,  533. 

Gloucester,  old  plajs  there,  60. 

Oloneestershire  dialect  and  Shake- 
speare's English,  56. 

Goethe,  on  Shakespeare,  2, 27 1 ,  364, 
399,  421,  449,  453. 

Goffe,  Robert.     See  Goagfae. 

*<  Gorbodnc,''  208. 

Gonghe,  Robert,  actor,  264. 

Gmnd-dangfater,  Shakespeare's  de- 
scribed as  his  niece,  510.  See 
Hall,  Elisabeth. 

Grayitation,  laws  of,  and  Shake- 
speare, 391. 

GtMk,  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of, 
368,  et  sq. 

authors  in  English  in  Shake- 

speare*8  time,  373. 

Greene*  actor,  124. 

Greene,  Rob^,  and  Shakespeare, 
85,  100,  115,  137,  141,  142,210, 
338,  343,  424,  455. 

Greene,  Thos,  168,  485,  493. 

GriUparzer  on  the  poetic  faculty, 
273. 


Grimm,  Hermann,  on  the  Shake- 
speare mask,  553,  554. 
'^  Groundlings,"  at  the  theatre,  230. 
Guilds,  plays  of  the,  201 . 
Guixot,  on  Fabtaff,  109. 

Hales,  Anthony,  540. 
John,  on  Shakespeare's  learn- 
ing, 366. 

Mr.  J.  W.,  on  Shakespeare's 


Greek  names,  370. 

Hall  and  Holinshed,  Shakespeare's 
historians,  406. 

Hal],  Dr.  John,  Shakespeare's  son- 
in-law,  518;  also  405,  459,  509, 
514 ;  his  MSS.  and  family  papers 
520,  521  ;  his  will,  522.  See  also 
Hall.  Mrs;  Susan. 

Elisabeth,  Shakespeare'sgrand- 

daughter,  168,  481,  510,522,  525. 
See  also  Nash,  Mrs. 

Mrs.     Susan,      Shakespeare's 


daughter,  489,  499,511,  521,  527. 

Halliwell,  or  Holywell,  Shoreditch, 
theatres  there,  211,  256. 

Halliwell'Phillipps,  Mr.  J.  O.,  his 
''Life"  of  and  other  works  on 
Shakespeare  referred  to,  1,6,  80, 
172,  486,  513,  528;  also  see  the 
notes  generally ;  bis  elFurte  which 
result^  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Shakespeare  lands  for  the  public, 
535;  his  facsimile  reprints,  280; 
his  account  of  New  Place,  484 ; 
his  *'  intolerable  "custom  of  print- 
ing tens  of  copies  only  *'for 
friends,"  132,  28U,  339,  484 ;  on 
Shakespeare's  relations  with  his 
wife,  513;  on  "Twelfth  Night," 
337 ;  his  aooount  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  501. 

"Hamlet,"  352;  alw>  115,  148,  189, 
219,  227,  234,  236, 263,  .^82,  446, 
462 ;  played  on  board  East  India 
ships  in  1607,  245. 

Hampton  Lucy,  Stratford,  99; 
Shakespeare's  Close  there,  494. 

Handwriting,  Shakespeare's,  363. 
See  also  Autoeraph,  and  MSS. 

Hansestic  merchanto,  their  Hall  at 
the  Steelyard,  148. 

Harness,  Rer.  W.,  on  Shakespeare's 
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wife,  616,  549;    his  restorations 

at  Stratford,  526. 
Harrison,  Gen.  and  the  death  of 

the  actor  Dick  Robinson,  266. 
Harrison's   "Description    of   Eng- 
land," (Holinshed),  Dr.  FumivaU's 

edition,  127,  167,  168. 
Hart,   Juan  ^  Shakespeare,  Joan, 

Shakespeare's  sister  (which  also 

see),  526. 

Michael,  511. 

Thomas,  505,  511. 

William,  506,511;  and  "W, 

H/'  326. 

family,    the,    27.      Se€    also 

Descendants,  Shakespeare's. 

Harvey  and  Shakespeare  and  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  899. 
Hathaway,     Anne,    Shakespeare's 

wife,   72,    115.     See  also  ander 

Shakespeare,  marriage,  etc. 

Richard,  72,  73,  165,  514. 

Richard,  the  younger,  75. 

Wm.,  75,  324. 

Hat  ha  ways,  the,  528 :  their  cottage, 

75,  533. 
Hawthorne,    Nathaniel,    and    the 

Baconian  theory,  270-1 ;  and  the 

story  of  Shakespeare's  death,  501. 
Heminge,  John,  actor,  250 ;  also,  73, 

118,  124,  145,  177, 184,  194,  240, 

285,  512. 
Heminge,  Richard,  250. 

Wm.,  251. 

Hemynge  fiunily,  the,  165. 

♦'Henry  IV,"  339,  341. 

"  Henry  V."  340 ;  also  37, 228, 348, 

442. 
«  Henry  VI,"  468. 
«  Henry  VHI,''  346,  426,  460. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  at  New 

Place,  524. 
Henslowe,  226 ;  his  Diary,  351, 361 ; 

his  players,  1 45,  247. 
Herbert,  Sir  Henry,  Master  of  the 

Revels,  257. 
Hertzberg  on  ''  Titus  Andronicus," 

349  ;  on  "  Troilos  and  Cressida,'* 

347. 
Heywood,  John,  206. 

Thomas,    and    Shakespeare, 

318. 


Hickson,  S.,  on  Fletcher  and  Shake- 
speare, 300. 

Higden,  Ralph,  his  Chester  plars, 
202. 

Histories,  Shakespeare's,  51,  64, 
406.     Also  under  their  names. 

*^  Histrio-Mastix,"  Peele,  and  Mar- 
ston's,  (?)  544. 

"Histrio-Mastix,"  Prynne's,  221. 

Holbein,  148,  417. 

Holder,  Mr.  H.  W.,  79. 

Hulinshed's    ''  Chronicle,"     Shake- 

,  speare  and,  42, 406, 425»  467.  See 
also  Harrison. 

Holland,  Shakespeare  in,  1 24. 

Honthorst,  painter,  560. 

Hope  Theatre,  213,  215. 

Horneby  and  Addenbrooke,  Shake- 
speare's suit  against,  184. 

Horse-holder,  Shakespeare  as,  the 
stories  of,  122. 

House,  the  Birthplace,  and  other 
Shakespeare  houses,  26.  See  also 
Birthplace. 

Household  effects  of  Shakespeare's 
grandfather,  15. 

Huband,  Ralph,  183. 

Hughes,  Wm.  and  the  <' Sonneta," 
326. 

Hugo,  F.  v., on  the  "  Sonnets," 327. 

Human  Nature,  Shakespeare's  con* 
oeptinn  of,  423,  et  eq. 

Humanism,  Shakespeare's,  375, 449, 
453,  460. 

Hume,  David,  his  view  of  Shake- 
speare, 443. 

Humfirey,  or  Hnmfrey  Jeaffas, 
actor,  268. 

Hunsden,  Lord  Chamberlain,  223. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  37. 

Wm.,531. 

Hunting,  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of,  107,  394. 


Immortality,  Shakespeare's  views  aa 
to,  447,  452. 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  his  <*  Centurie  of 
Praise,"and  other  works  on  Shake- 
speare, 3,  and  the  notes  generally ; 
on  the  Collier  controversy,  6 ;  on 
the  <<  Sonnets,"  321. 
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iDgon  Meadow,  John  Shakcspoare's 

house  at,  26. 
Inn-yards,  plays  in,  222. 
Ions,  168 ;  hostesses  of,  170. 
Interludes,  206,  234. 
Ireland,  Samuel,  98. 

W.  H.,  his  Shakespeare  for- 
geries, 6,  176,  484,  569. 

Italian,  Shakespeare's  knowled^  of, 
382.  See  also  Languages,  modem, 
etc. 

poetry  influencing  Shake- 
speare's work,  135. 

Italians,  Shakespeare's  pictures  of, 

475. 
Italy,  did  Shakespeare  visit?  124, 

419. 

drama   of,    its    influence   in 

England,  208. 


James  I.  and  Shakespeare,  193, 195, 
425,  440;  and  '*  Macbeth,''  196, 
352. 

James,  Richard,  supposed  second 
husband    of   Mrs.    Shakespeare, 

517. 

Janeen,  paiuter,  560 ;  his  portraits 
of  Shakespeare,  etc.,  561,  565, 
567. 

Jealousy,  Shakespeare's  view  of, 
171. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  37. 

"  Jigs,"  of  the  clowns,  etc.,  233,  254. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Shakespeare  and, 
475. 

"Johannes  Factotum"  =  Shake- 
speare, 115. 

Johnson,  Gerard,  his  bust  of  Shake- 
speare at  Stratford,  550. 

Jones,  Inigo,  and  Shakespeare,  143. 

Thos.,  of  Tarbick,  104,  239. 

JoDSon,  Ben.,  156 ;  relations  with 
Shakespeare,  4,  141,  149,  174, 
176,  192,212,  285,  367,  378,  407, 
424,  425,  434,  440,  455,  508; 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  in  his 
works,  160;  and  Shakespeare's 
portrait,  557,  559  ;  quarrels  with 
Shakespeare,  152 ;  Shakespeare 
a  player  in  his  **  Sejanus,"  481 ; 
his  visits  to  Shakespeare  at  Strat- 


ford, 503 :  the  alleged  last  *'  drink- 

ingbout,^515. 
Jordan,  John,  105,  484. 
Jubilee,  Shakespeare,  at  Stratford, 

1769,  532. 
<' Julius  Cesar,"  351. 


Karpf,  on  the  ''  Sonnets,"  327. 
Keltic  words  in  Shakespeare,  37. 
Kemble,    Boger,    his    account    of 

Shakespeare's  death,  501. 
Kemp,  Will,  actor,  224,  235,  253, 

255. 
Kenilworth  f&tes,  248  ;  Shakespeare 

perhaps    saw    Queen    Elizabeth 

at  them,  54. 
Kenny,  T.,his  view  of  the  *'  Sonnets," 

429,  436;  his  estimate  of  Shake- 
speare's character,  ib. 
Kesselstadt  cast  of   Shakespeare's 

head,  the,  552. 
"King  John,"  338;  also  460,  462, 

and  foot-notes. 
"King  Lear,"  353;  also  402,  471, 

and  the  foot-notes. 
King's-evil,  « touching"  for,  196. 
Klein  on  "All's  Well  that  Ends 

Well,"  304. 
Knight,  Charles,  on  Shakespeare,  2, 

80,  100,  126,  169,  and  as  referred 

to  in  the  foot-notes;  on  Shake- 
speare's   marriage,    72;   on    the 

**  Sonnets,"  327. 
Knowell,  Old,  Shakespeare  as,  238. 
Knowle,  Shakespeare  there,  10. 
Knowledge    of    Shakespeare,    386. 

See  also  Learning  of,  etc. 
Koch,  Prof.,   on    the    spelling    of 

Shakespeare's  name,  542. 
Kiinig,    W.,  on    Shakespeare   and 

Rabelais,  and  Giordano  Bruno, 

etc.,  304,  416. 
Kurz,  Hermann,  on  Shakespeare,  2, 

178. 
Kyd,  Thomas,  137,  210. 


Lamb,  Charles,  on  Shakespeare,  442. 
Lambert,  Edmund,  68,  69. 
John,  his  lawsuit  with  Shake- 
speare's father,  91,  167,  180. 
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Lancastnan  method  of  teaching, 
origin  of,  40. 

Languages,  English  knowledge  of, 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  375 ;  moidem, 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of,  ib. 

Latin  authors  Englished  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  372 ;  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  of  Latin,  368,  et.  sq. 

Lawyer,  or  lawyer's  clerk,  was 
Shakespeare  a?  85, 179,  184. 

Learning,  unproductire,  Shake- 
speare's hatred  of,  198. 

of  Shakespeare,  the,  365,  et 

sq. 

Leicester,  opposition  to  play-acting 
there,  1566-86,  58. 

the  Earl  of,  and  the  Ardens, 

111;  his  company  of  players,  118, 
126,  223,  248 ;  and  Shakespeare, 
125. 

Lessing  on  Shakespeare,  271,  458. 

Lewin,  John.     See  Lowin. 

Lilly,  John,  137,  209,  210. 

William,  his  Latin  Grammar, 

89. 

Line-end  test  of  Shakespeare's  text, 
307. 

Literary  life,  Shakespeare  and,  480 : 
literary  work,  temp.  Eliz.  and 
James  L,  134. 

'*  Locrine,"  362. 

Lodge,  Gliomas,  and  Shakespeare, 
137,  315. 

London,  early  maps  of,  129,  213; 
foreigners  in,  temp.  Eliz.,  129; 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  actors,oonflict8 
between,  222;  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  126,  146;  Shiakespeare's  ar- 
riral  in,  116  ;  tavern  life  in,  etc., 
146  ;  the  theatres,  207,  211. 

"  London  Rrodigal,  The,"  359. 

Love  and  friendship  in  the  *'  Son- 
nets," 431. 

"Lover's  Complaint,  The,"  75, 
329. 

**  Love's  Labonr's  Lost,"  383;  also 
36,37,319.  . 

"Love's  Martyr,"  ChesteFs.  See 
"  Phcsnix  and  Turtle." 

Lowin,  John,  actor,  240,  267. 
Lucreoe,"316;  also  119, 136, 175, 
296,  312. 
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Lucy,  Lady,  106. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  and  Shakespea^, 
92,  93,  99,  115;  bis  arms,  106; 
as  Justice  ShaUow,  102,  108; 
Shakespeare's  verses  on  him,  105. 

Sir  T.,  the  yr.,  378. 

Luddington,  79. 

"Macbeth," 351;  also  196,  366, 426» 
447,  and  foot-notes. 

Madness,  Shakespeare's  delineationa 
of,  400. 

Maginn,  Dr.,  on  Farmer's  essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,  365. 

"  Majesty's  (Her  and  His)  Servants,' 
(the  Players).  234. 

Makart,  Hans,  his  paintings,  314. 

Malone,  on  Shakespeare,  6, 100, 104, 
305;  on  Shakespeare's  portraits, 
662;  he  has  the  Stratford  bast 
painted  over,  657. 

Manningham,  John,  245. 

Manuscripts,  Shakespeare's,  295, 
363,  616,  620,  521,  524.  See  also 
Autograph. 

Marini's  '*  Adone  "  and  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  136. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  and  Shake- 
speare, 137,  210,  343,  455. 

Marriage  and  "troth-plight"  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  77. 

Marston,  John,  138,  141,  301. 

"  Martin  Marprelate  "  and  the  con- 
troversy raised  by  it,  207,  218. 

Mask,  death,  of  Shakespeare.  See 
Death-mask. 

Massey,  Mr.  Gerald,  on  the  "  Son- 
nets," 176,323,327. 

"  Master-mistress,"  the,  of  the  "  Son- 
nets," 433. 

"Measure  for  Measure,"  331 ;  also 
267,  446,  and  foot-notes. 

Medical  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
the  84,  399,  etc. 

schoob  in  Shakespeare's  day» 

401. 

Melancholy,  Shakespeare's  delinea- 
tions of,  404. 

"Merchant  of  Venice,  The,"  125, 
334 ;  also  446,  and  the  notes. 

Meres,  Francis,  on  Shakeq)eare, 
298 ;  on  the  "  Sonnets,"  323. 
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Mermaid  Clab,  the,  138,  147,  151, 

292. 
"  Merry  Deril  of  Edmonton,  The," 

363. 
*<  Merry  Old  England,"  ended  by  the 

Pari  tans,  220. 
«  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The," 

330;  also  37,  56,  107,  109,  112, 

171,382. 
Metrical  tests  of  the  text,  307. 
"  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,"  333 ; 

also  116,  178,292. 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  292,  440, 

489. 
Miracle  Plays,  etc.,  198. 
Mitre  tavern,  the,  148. 
Money  lending,  Shakespeare's,  182. 
Montaigne,     his     influence     upon 

Shakespeare,  454,  469,  511,  539. 
Montgomery,  Earl  of,  his  patronage 

of  Shakespeare,   177,   285^  659, 

564. 
Monument,  Shakespeare's,  at  Strat- 
ford, 549. 
Moralities  and  early  plays,  62-65, 

203,  218. 
"More,  Sir  Thomas,"  R.  Simpson 

on,  363. 
Morris  Dancing,  253. 
MSS.,  Shakespeare's.     See  Manu- 
scripts. 
"Mucedorua,"  363. 
«  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  267, 

332. 
Mnlbeny-tree,  Shakespeare's,  531 ; 

Garrick's  song  on,  532. 
Mnnday,  Anthony,  138. 
Music,  Shakespeare  and,  411;  music 

and  dancing  in  his  time,  ib. 
Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  198. 
Myths  and  superstitions,  popular, 

in  Shakespeare,  392. 


Name,  Shakespeare's,  its  spelling,  8, 

188,  539. 
Nash,  Anthony,  486,  612,  525. 

Edward,  628. 

John,  512. 

Nash,  Thomas,  dramatist,  85,  115, 

141,  341,  343,  870,  424. 
Thomas,  husband  of  Shake- 


speare^s  grand-daughter,  514, 519, 

623,  525,  528. 
Nature,   Shakespeare's    knowledge 

of,  390. 
Neil,  Samuel,  on  Shakespeare,  80, 

167 ;  on  the  "  Sonnets,'^  324. 
Neumann,  Prof.,  on  Ophelia,  405. 
New    Place,    Shakespeare's   house, 

166,  175,  180,  482,  527;   in  the 

time    of   the    Civil    War,    524; 

changes  hands,  528 ;  re-built,  529 ; 

pulled  down  by  Gastrell,  531. 
Newington    Butts    Theatre,    213, 

234. 
Nicholson,    Dr.    Brinsley,    on    the 

rhyme  test,  308. 
Niece,  Shakespeare's,  ^  his  grand* 

daughter  (Elizabeth  Hall),  510. 
Nonesuch  House,  418. 
Norris,  J.  P.,  on  the  Portraits  of 

Shakespeare,  649. 
Norton  and  Sackville,  their  "  Gor- 

boduc,"  208. 
Noverint  =  attorney's  clerk,  86. 


Objectivity,  Shakespeare's  extreme, 

446,  et  sq. 
•*  Oldcastle,  Sir  John,"  360. 
Oldys,  on  Shakespeare,  170. 
Ophelia,  148;   Prof.  Neumann  on, 

406. 
Orchestra,  theatre,  in  Shakespeare's 

time,  230,  232. 
Ostler,  Wm.,  actor,  259. 
«  Othello,"  125,  244,  364.     See  also 

under  jealousy. 
Oxford,  Shakespeare  at,  170. 


Page,  name  in  Stratford,  38. 
Painter's    "  Palace    of    Pleasure," 

Shakespeare  and,  42. 
Painting,  Shakespeare's  knowledge 

of,  416. 
Paper-making,  German,  in  England 

in  Elizabeth's  time,  285. 
Paris  Garden,  Southwark,  128. 
"  Passionate  Pilgrim,The,"  31 8, 427. 
Patriotism,  Shakespeare's,  473. 
Peele,  George,  137,  210. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  and  Shakespeare, 
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177,  240,  285,  559,  564;  and  the 
**  Sonnets/'  321 ;  his  company  of 
placers,  223. 

People,  the  common,  Shakespeare 
and,  468. 

<'  Pericles,"  355  ;  also  96, 164,  363 ; 
Dr.  Furnivall  on,  518. 

Perkins  Folio,  the,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier,  6,  292.     See  also  Folios. 

Phillips,  Augustine,  actor,  252,  514. 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thos.,  his  Shakespeare 
discoveries,  165. 

"  PhoBnix  and  the  Turtle,  The,"  319. 

Phoenix  Theatre,  213. 

Pickpockets  caught  at  the  theatre, 
215. 

Plague  in  Stratford  at  the  time  of 
ShiJcespeare's  birth,  33.  See  also 
Stratford. 

"  Play  of  the  Dead  Volks,"  the,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  551. 

Playbills,  231. 

Players,  companies  of,  Alleyn's,  145 ; 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  145, 1 78, 
193,  217  'y  Children  players,  see 
Children;  llenslowe's,  146;  the 
King's,  193;  their  costume,  556  ; 
noblemen's  companies,  59,  223. 
(See  also  under  lleicester,  Eiirl  of : 
AdmiraPs,  Lord ;  Worcester,  Earl 
of,  etc.);  the  Queen's,  59,  217, 
when  called  "  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants," 234  ;  the  Players  and  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  257 ;  and 
the  theatre  shareholders,  disputes 
between  240 

Playhouse' Yard,  Blackfriars,  212, 
217. 

Playhouses,  123,  129.  See  also 
Theatres,  etc. 

Plays,  early,  moralities,  etc.,  62-65 ; 
also  437  ;  the  Chester  plays,  200 ; 
Corpus  Christ!,  plavs  at  Coventry, 
etc. ,  53, 200 ;  Guild  plays  at  York, 
etc.,  ib.  plays  in  inn-yards,  222 ; 
plavs  suc«»eding  the  miracle  plays 
and  moralities,  205 ;  plays  in 
Stratford,  etc.,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  5J7.  See  also  Mysteries^ 
Miracle  Plays,  etc. 

Plays,  Shakespeare's,  the  author's 
material   for  his  works,  sources 


of  plots,  etc.,  302-5;  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  plays,  305 ; 
the  doubtful  and  spurious  plays, 
293,  297,  299,  {see  also  Doubtful 
Plays) ;  the  plays  curtailed  in  the 
acting,  233 ;  those  played  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  243,  348,  355; 
the  first  prints  of,  276 ;  the  l{<*man 
plays,  374;  plays  supposed  to 
have  been  written  after  Shake- 
speare's retirement,  498 ;  see  also 
under  ^separate  heads,  and  under 
Histories,  etc. 

Plutarch,  Shakespeare's  (North's), 
406, 467. 

Poems,  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
363;  Shakespeare's:  see  under 
*'  Sonnets,"  "Venus  and  Adonis^" 
etc. 

Poetic  faculty,  Goethe  and  others  on 
the,  271-73. 

Politics,  Shakespeare's,  193,  428, 
467. 

Pop6,  Thomas,  actor,  254. 

Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  548,  et  sq. 
See  also  Chandos,  Druesbout,  etc 

Printer,  Shakespeare  a,  86, 120, 398. 

Printing  House  Square,  site  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  212. 

Prologues,  232. 

Property,  Shakespeare's,  240,  481. 
See  also  under  Stratford,  etc. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  Shake- 
speare between,  449,  454. 

Prynne,  his  ^^Histrb-Mastix,"  1633, 
attacking  the  players,  214,  221, 
285. 

Publishers,  early,  of  Shakespeare^s 
works,  276,  281,  285,  311,  316, 
319. 

Pulpit  and  stage  in  the  Reformation 
period,  207. 

<*  Puritan,  The,  or  the  Widow  of 
Watling  Street,"  361,  461. 

Puritanism,  effects  of,  3,  47;  and 
Shakespeare,  3,  453,  456,  460; 
in  Stratford,  490 ;  suppression  of 
theatres,  etc.,  3,  214,  220,  265. 
See  also  under  Protestant,  etc. 

Quartos,  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  27  7 ; 
also  280, 295,  311, 858,  and  uoder 
the  separately  named  plays. 
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Qneeny,  Mrs.  (?  Qainev),  501. 
Qain,   tJie  actiir,   on  Shakespeare, 

443. 
Quinev,  Adrian,  18,  25,  116. 
Mrs.  ^  Judith    Shakespeare, 

499,  504,  526. 

Richard,  168, 181. 

Thos.,  499. 

Bahelais,    Shakespeare    and,    304, 

380. 
Kamsford,  Sir  Henry,  604. 
Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  132. 
<*  Ralph  Roister  J>oister,''  208. 
Reardon,  J.   P.,  on  *' Venus  and 

Adonis,"  315. 
Red  Bull  Theatre,  213. 
Reformation,  eflfects  of,  in  England, 

130,    453;    effect    of   upon    the 

English   drama,   207 ;   and  Hu- 
manism, ib. 
Relics,  Shakespeare,  511,531,  532, 

533. 
Religion,  Shakespeare  and,  439,  et 

sq. 
Restoration,  the,  the  Drama  at,  4  ; 

re-opening  of  the  theatres  at,  220 ; 

women  first  on  the  stage  then,  218. 
^'  Bevels'  Accounts,"  Cunningham's, 

unreliable,  194,  243. 
Revels,  The  Master  of  the,  219, 223, 

257. 
Reverence,  Shakespeare's  inculcation 

of,  467. 
Reynolds,  Humfred,  18. 
Rhyme  tests  of  Shakespeare's  text, 

308. 
Ribaldries  in  Shakespeare,  476. 
Rice,  John,  actor,  266. 
<*  Richard  U.,"  245, 338 ;  and  Queen 

Elizabeth,  and  Essex's  rebellion, 

243. 
"RkhardIII.,"344,447. 
Richardson,  John,  72,  74. 
Roberts,  Nicholas  ap,  23. 
Robinson,  John,  512. 
Mrs.  Winifred,  (formerly  Bur- 

bage),  240,  265. 

Richard,  actort  264. 


Redd,  Thos.,  on  the  folios,  288. 
Rogers,  Philip,  Shakespeare's  suit 
against,  179,  183,  481. 


Roman  plays,  the,  374. 

Roman  OaUiolic.     See  Catholic. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  349. 

Rose  Theatre,  213. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  on  Shakespeare,  5, 

104,  124  ;  on  Ben  Jonson,  153. 
Rowley,  Wm.,  138. 
Royalist,  Shakespeare  as  a,  193,469. 
Riimelin,  his  attack  on  Shakespeare 

and  the  Drama,  198,   214,  273, 

406,  407. 
Russel,  Thomas,  512. 

Sachs,  Hans,  and  Shakespeare,  125. 

Sadler,  Hamlet,  113,  116,  512. 

John,  Up. 

Judith,  113. 

St  Dunstan's  Club,  Ben  Jonson's, 
150, 

St.  Paul's,  128. 

School,  boy -actors  of,  218. 

Sandells,  Fulk,  72,  74. 

**Satiro-Ma8tix,"Dekker'8,159, 163. 

Scharf,  Mr.  George,  on  Shake- 
speare's portraits,  556. 

Schiller,  on  Shakespeare,  423,  453. 

Schlegel,  on  Shakespeare's  medical 
knowledge,  400. 

School,  a,  and  school  books  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  39. 

Schoolmaster,  Shakespeare  a  (?),  84. 

Scotland,  Shakespeare's  alleged  viMt 
to,  126. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  picture  of 
Shakespeare  in  ''  Kenilworth," 
34;  Scott  and  Shakespeare,  a 
parallel.  273,  394,  401,  428,  438, 
444,  477,  480,  527,  555. 

Sculpture,  Shakespeare's  allusions 
to,  416. 

Sea,  Shakespeare  and  the,  398. 

'*  Sejanus,"  Jonson's,  Shakespeare's 
share  in  it,  157,  195,  481. 

Seneca,  Shakespeare  and  the  English , 
96,  208,  374. 

Shake-scene  =:  Shakespeare,  142. 

Shakespeare,  Anne,  the  poet's  sister, 
30. 

Anne,  the  poet's  wife,  516;  her 

supposed  second  marriage,  ib.  See 
also  under  Hathaway,  Anne,  and 
Shakespeare,  marriage,  etc. 
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Shakespeare,  Edmund,  the  poet's 

brother,  31,  239. 
Gilbert,    the  poet's  brother, 

29,30,481,482. 
Hamlet  (or  Hamnet),  the  poet's 

sou,  112,  166,  180,526. 

Joan,  the  poet's  two  sisters  so 


named,  29,  30,  510.  See  also 
Hart,  Mrs. 

—  John,  the  poet's  father,  11;  his 
occupation  and  position  in  Strat- 
ford, 16,  18,  24,  30,  90;  becomes 
alderman,  24  ;  forfeits  that  office, 
90 ;  his  later  life  difficulties,  67, 
89;  his  coat  of  arms,  186;  his 
chancery  suit,  167,  181  ;  his 
religion,  457 ;  his  will  a  forgery, 
ib, 

—  John,  of  Clifford,  91. 

—  John,  the  shoemaker,  29,  91. 
Judith,  the   poet's  daughter. 


1 1 2, 1 66  ;  her  marriage,  499, 503. 
See  also  Mrs.  Quinej. 

—  Margaret,  the  poet's  sister,  29. 

—  Mary  (Mary  Arden),  the  poet's 
mother,  481.     See  also  Arden. 

—  liit^hard,  the  poet's  bmther,  31. 

—  Susanna,  the  poet's  daughter, 
73,  456.     See  also  Hall,  Mrs. 

William,  chief  events  in  his 


life — Birth  and  baptism,  29-33; 
boy  and  school  life,  35-42,  67, 84 ; 
earliest  writings,  309,  316,  499; 
marriage  and  relations  with  his 
wife,  8,  70,  72,  79,  80,  94,  164, 
332,  433,  489,  512;  removal  to 
London,  102,  113,  164;  career 
in  London  and  at  the  theatres, 
1 1 6,  «^  sq, ;  alleged  travels  abroad, 
124;  retirement,  194,  309,  480; 
opposition  to  commons-enclosure 
in  Stratford,  491 ;  illness  and 
death,  501,  502,  509.  Other 
particulars ;  the  doubts  as  to  the 
facts  of  his  life,  1,  489;  his  an- 
cestors, 5,  9, 187  ;  his  good  looks, 
17,  34,  163;  his  portraits,  234, 
548  {see  also  Portraits) ;  education, 
365  ;  character,  5,  423,  et  sq, ; 
alleged  lore  intrigues,  171 ;  his 
religion,  439  {eee  ahio  Religion) ; 
his  family  and  descendants,  28, 


29, 166, 456,  489, 516  (sM  also  the 
several  names) ;  hisoontemporaries 
and  associates  in  London,  2,  116, 
136  {see  also  their  several  names) ; 
his  success  in  life  and  wealth,  172, 
179,  240  {see  also  Property)  ;  the 
dale  and  story  of  his  death,  601- 
505 ;  his  grave  and  monumffiit, 
506  {see  also  Bust,  etc) ;  his  will, 
173,  456,  505,  509,  527 ;  as  an 
actor  {see  AcUtr);  as  a  man  of 
business,  179,  436;  the  spelling 
of  his  name,  8,  188,  639 ;  his  two 
souls,  97 ;  his  conception  uf  human 
nature,  423 ;  his  working  life, 
351 ;  his  work,  297(sMal!K>  Works, 
etc. ) ;  after  his  death — work  to  be 
done,  636;  what  Germany  has 
done  and  is  doing,  ib.  See  al8<i 
many  separate  headings,  as  Actor, 
Autograph,  Birth-place,  Crab- 
tree,  Gloves,  House,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Shakespeare,  others    so  named  in 
Stratford,  28. 

Shakespeare  Hall,  Knowle,  10. 

Shakespeare  Library,  Birmingham, 
536. 

Shakespeare  Society,  61,  71,  187. 

Shakspere  Society,  New,  307,  348. 

Shakespeare's  Close    at    Hamptou 
Lucy,  494. 

Shallow,  Justice,  Sir  Thos.  Lucy, 
and,  102,  108. 

Shancks,  John,  actor,  240,  265. 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  and  Shake- 
speare, 442. 

Thomas,  and  the  mulberry- 
tree,  581. 

Shaw,  Julian,  486,  512. 

Shawe,  Ralph,  "  woll-dryTer,"  93. 

Shops,  London,  127, 

Shoreditch,  actors  in,  250,  256, 262 ; 
theatres  there,  211. 

Short -hand,  and  the  earliest  prints 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  277,  278. 

Shottery,  Stratford,  74. 

Shylock,  180. 

Sidney,SirP.,1.36;  his  funeral,  181. 

Simpson,  Richard,  on  Shakespeare, 
88,  331,  457;  his  **  School  of 
Shakspere,"  219,  301,  544;  his 
word  test,  348. 
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Sineklow,  or  Siticklo,  actor,  267. 

Sly,  WilliaiQ,  artor,  256,  266. 

Smith,  Mis8  L.  Tcialmin,  her  account 
of  the  "York  PJays,"  201, 
202. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  and  the  Baconian 
theory,  270. 

Smithfield,  128. 

Smoking,  Shdcespeare's  silence  on, 
128. 

Soldier,  was  Shakespeare  a?  29, 
34,  125. 

Somnambulism,  Shakespeare's  pic- 
ture of,  404. 

Soathampton,  Earl  of,  and  Shake- 
speare, 96,  133,  145,  564;  his 
alleged  gift  to  the  poet  of  £1,000, 
174,  182 ;  his  imprisonment,  190  ; 
supposed  letters  of  his,  175,  247  : 
and  Elizabeth  Vernon,  327 ;  ana 
Shakespeare's  portrait,  559,  561 ; 
and  the  '*  Sonnets,"  176,  321. 

Southwark,  128 ;  Shakespeare  in, 
183. 

Sonnet-poetry,  431. 

Sonnets  of  Shakespeare's  time  and 
since,  327. 

*'  Sonnets,"  Shakespeare's,  320, 424 ; 
also,  34,  67,  75,  80,  88,  95,  136, 
162,  167,  176,  190,  224,  319,  328,^ 
^         427,'^428.^ 

Spalding,  Prof.  W.,  on  "  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen." 

Spanish  Armada,  the,  Shakespeare 
and,  131 ;  the  Catholics  and,  ib. 

Spanish  language  in  England,  temp. 
Eliz.,383. 

Spanish,  translations  from  the,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  384. 

Spedding  on  * '  Henry  VIII.,"  307. 

Spelling,  of  Shakespeare's  name,  8, 
539  et  aq, ;  careless  spelling  of 
the  time,  541. 

Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  120,  136, 
138,  427. 
i     Spielmann  and  his  paper-mills  at 
I        Dartford,  285. 
I     Sportsman,  Shakespeare  as  a,  392. 
\        See  also  Hunting,  etc. 
I     Spurious  plays.     See  Doubtful. 

Stage,  early  English,  accounts  of, 
198  ;  stage  and  pulpit  in  the  Be* 


formation  period,  207  ;  temp.Eliz. 
and  James  I. ,  1 34 ;  Shakespeare's 
retirement  from  the,  480,  498. 
See  also  Drama,  Players,  Theatre, 
etc. 

Stationer's  entries,  Begpsters  305. 

Staunton,  Howard,  his  "  Memorials 
of  Shakespeare,"  540. 

Steelyard,  the,  417  ;  drinking  at» 
147. 

Steeyens,  his  biography  of  Shake- 
^  speare,    1 ;     on    the     portraits, 
562. 

Stevens,  Henry,  on  the  folios,  288. 

Sturley,  Abraham,  181,  182. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  1-115,  480- 
537  'y  Chapel  of  the  Guild  there, 
44;  the  church,  29,  44,  506; 
environs,  99,  167;  fevers  in 
Stratford,  502,  525;  the  fire 
there,  1614,  4,  448;  Grammar 
School,  35,  44,  85,  486 ;  inns  of, 
60  ;  and  the  Lucy's,  106  ;  Strat- 
ford men  with  Shakespeare  in  Lon- 
don, 118;  the  plague  at  Stratford, 
33 ;  plays,  etc.  there,  57  ;  Puritan- 
ism in,playsj>rohibited,  1612, 490  ; 
the  **  decay ''  of  Stratford,  90  ;  the 
parish  register  there,  records 
missing,  29,  67 ;  the  Shakespeare 
Jubilee  of  1769,  632  ;  the  tercen- 
tenary celebration  of  1864,  535; 
the  theatres,  old  and  new,  535  ; 
Shakespeare's  father  and  his 
family  at  Stratford,  1-115 ;  the 
poet's  boyhood  there,  42 ;  Cam- 
den's account  of  the  town,  43 ; 
Shakespeare's  flight  from,  114,116; 
his  return,  196,  309,  480,  498  ; 
his  journeys  from  the  town  to 
London,  166,  167,  169  ;  his  pro- 
perty in  the  town,  175,  180,  184, 
511 ;  he  purchases  the  tithes  of 
the  town,  183  ;  his  death,  grave, 
monument,  etc.  there,  505-637; 
purchase  of  the  Shakespeare  lands 
fur  the  public,  535  ;  x  arranton'a 
improvements  in  the  town,  533. 
See  also  Avon,  Warwickshire,  etc. 

Supernumeraries  and  actors,  223. 

Superstitions,  popular,  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  392. 
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Sumaines,    appelative,    543,    546 ; 

variations  in  spelling  them,  5-41. 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  136. 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  his   company  of 

actors,  223. 
Swan  Theatre,  Bankside,  213. 


Talbot  in  «  Henry  VI.,"  344. 

Talma,  the,  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
569. 

«*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,"  125, 
336  ;  also  39,  56,  97,  230. 

Tarleton,  Richard,  actor,  212,  224, 
233,  248. 

Tavern  life  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
146,  148,  168.  See  also  Apollo, 
Mitre,  etc. 

Taylor,  John,  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare attributed  to  him,  561. 

Taylor,  Joseph,  actor,  258 ;  also 
240,263,559,561. 

"Tempest,  The,"  329;  also  133, 
189,  468. 

Temple,  Middle,  performance  of 
"  Twelfth  Night  '^  there,  245. 

Text,  the,  of  Shakespeare,  7,  299, 
307,  308,  343,  348, 358.  See  also 
under  Folios,  Quartos,  Metrical 
tests,  etc. 

Thames,  the,  127,  130. 

Theatre,  the,  in  England,  198,  et 
sq, ;  the  classical  and  the  national, 
208, 2 13,     See  also  Drama,  etc. 

The,  Shoreditc-h,  211. 

Theatres,  earliest  in  London,  207, 
211;  charges  and  expenses  of, 
241  ;  costumes  of,  227  ;  internal 
arrangements,  215,  226,  230; 
prices  of  admission,  etc.,  215; 
private  theatres,  216 ;  theatres 
at  the  Restoration,  220;  Royal 
patronage,  193  ;  scenic  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  226;  suppression  of 
during  the  Commonwealth,  3. 
See  also  under  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
Globe  Theatre,  Players,  etc. 

Thombury,     Walter,     on     Shake- 
speare's religion,  463. 
Tieck,  on  Shakespeare,  97  ;  on  the 
doubtful  plays,  299  ;   on  '*  King 
John,"  338. 

"  TiTnes,  7%^,"  212. 


Timmin,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  facsimile 
quartos,  352. 

"  Timon  of  Athens,"  189,  350. 

"  Titus  Andronicus,"  348  \  also  66, 
96,  362. 

Tobacconists'  shops,  128. 

Tooley,  Nicholas,  a(:tor,  261. 

**  Towneley  Mysteries,  The,"  202. 

Tragedies,  the,  189. 

Tragedy,  the  first  English,  208. 

Travelling,  temp.  Eliz.,  168. 

*'Troilusand  Cressida,"  138,  346. 

^'Troth-plight"  and  marriage  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  77. 

Tschischwitz,  Baron,  on  Shake- 
speare's royalisro,  470. 

"  Twelfth  Night,"  337, 403  ;  at  the 
Temple,  245. 

Twins,  Shakespeare's,  332. 

"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  330. 

"  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The,'»  300, 
543. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  208. 

Ulrici,  on  Shakespeare,  80,  306  ;  on 

«  Pericles,"  366. 
Underbill,  Wm.  484. 
Underwood,  John,  actor,  261. 
Upton,    John,    on    Shakespeare^s 

learning,  366. 
Usury  in  Shakespeare's  time,  182. 

Vautrollier,  printer,  120,  311. 

Venice,  was  Shakespeare  ever  in? 
125. 

'*  Venus  and  Adonis,"  31 1 ;  alao  75, 
96,  119,  136,  175,  178,296. 

Vernon,  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  South- 
ampton, 327. 

Voltaire,  on  Shakespeare,  443. 

«W.   H."  of  the  "SonnetB,"  176, 

321,  325,  438,  514. 
"W.    S."    in    Yates'    "CasteU  of 

Courtesie,"  115, 
Wakefield,  early  plays  at,  201. 
Walker,  Sir   Edward,    buys    New 

Place,  528. 

Henry,  184,  639. 

Wm.,  481,  512. 

Ward,  Rev.  John,  and  his  Diarr, 

498,501,504. 
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Warner,  Wm.  120. 

Warwick,  Queen  £lizabeth's  viBit 
to,  168. 

Earl     of,     h'lB    company     of 

actors,  223. 

Castle  and  the  Earls,  49. 

Warwickshire  and  Shakespeare,  48. 

Warwickshire  men  in  London  with 
Shakespeare,  118,  120, 122. 

Wax  figures  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
551. 

Webster,  John,  138. 

Welcome  Fields,  Stratford,  the 
attempt  to  enclose,  and  Shake- 
spear^s  opposition  to  it,  491. 

Welshmen  in  Stratford  at  Shake- 
speare's time,  37. 

Westminster,  plajer  children  of,  218. 

Abboy,    wax    figures    there, 

551. 

Whattcott,  Robert,  512. 

Wheler,  K.  B.,  his  "  Account  of  the 
Birthplace,"  etc.,  26,  27. 

White,  R.  Grant,  on  Shakespeare, 
80. 

Whitefriars  Theatre,  213. 

W^hitehall,  theatricals  at,  217,  246, 
331. 

Whittington,  Thos.,  his  will,  164. 

«  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  The." 
See  «  Puritan." 

Wilkinson.     See  Tooley,  Nicholas. 

"Will,  my  Lord  of  Leicester's 
jesting  player,"  125. 

Willis,  H.,  his  account  of  the  old 
play  "  The  Cradle  of  Security," 
60;  his  account  of  a  school  (at 
Gloucester)  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
39. 

Wilson,  John,  actor  and  singer,  267. 

•*  Winter's  Tale,  The,"  41,171, 337. 


Wise,  G.,  on  Shakespeare,  80;  on 
Shakespeare's  autograph,  etc., 
541. 

Wivell,  Abraham,  on  Shakespeare's 
portraits,  etc.,  549,  563. 

Women  first  on  the  stage,  218. 

Wood,  A.  A.,  on  Shakespeare,  166, 
170. 

Woodstock,  169. 

Wool  dealer,  Shakespeare's  father 
as  a,  19,  22. 

Worcester,  Earl  of,  Shakespeare 
and,  54  ;  his  eompany  of  players, 
58,  59,  223. 

Word  tests  of  the  text,  348. 

Words  used  by  Shakespeare,  389. 

Wordsworth,  Bp.,  his  defence  of 
Shakespeare  against Bowdier,  441. 

Works,  Shakespeare's,  270,  et  sg. 
See  also  under  Plays,  etc.,  and 
I  the  titles  of  the  several  works; 
earliest  prints  of,  276,  etc :  see 
alsb  Quartos,  Folios,  etc.,  biblio- 
graphy, 277,  et,  sq.  See  also 
Shakespeare's  Conception  of 
Human  Nature. 

Worlitz  copy  of  the  Jansen  portrait, 
the,  567. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  136. 

Yarranton,  Andrew,  his  projects  for 
improving  Stratford,  533. 

Yates,  James,  his  "  Castell  of  Conrt- 
esie,"  115. 

Yeomanry,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
21. 

York,  early  plays  at,  201. 

"  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  A,"  361. 

Zincke's  bellows  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare, 569. 
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Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  Tkb  Thbory 
OP  LiPB.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A.    If.S, 


OONDJ^S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 


COZBV  Memoirs  of  the  Doke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corr^ 
spondence,  ^  from  family  records  at  Blen- 
keim.  Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  roh. 
\*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns,  4to.  xos.  6dL 

History  of  the  Honse  of  Anstrla. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  by 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the  Death  of 
Leopold  II.,  iax8-x799.  By  Archdn.  Coxe. 
With  Continuation  from  the  Acoeaaooof 
Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
4  Portraits.    4  vols. 

CUNNINOHAITS  LItss  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  x6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heatoo.  3  vois. 
N,S. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Mlsoellaneovs 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Soott. 
Portrait.    7  vols.    N,  S, 

DB  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Bng. 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
oUier  Monarchies  of  Eurepe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Mac^regor,  M.P. 

DnNLGP'S  History  of  Fiction.  With 
Introduction  and  Su^lement  adapting  the 
work  to  present  requirements.  By  Henry 
Wilson.    9  vols.,  5x.  each. 

EMERSON'S    Works.     3  vols.     Most 

complete  edition  published.     M  S, 
Vol.  I.  —Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,    and 

Conduct  of  Life. 
Vol.  III. — Society  and  Solitude— Letten 

and  Social   Aims — Miscellaneous   Papers 

(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  ftc 

FOSTER'S 

spondence. 
trait,    a  vols. 


(John)  Life  and 
EdiL  ly  J.  £.  Ryland. 


Pte^ 


Leotnres  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols.    N.  S. 

•^  Critical  Essairs  oontrlbnted  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review.'      Edit,  by  J.  E. 

Ryland.    a  vols.    N.  S. 

^—  Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoiis  of  Him- 
seu ;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  EvmngeJical 
Religion.    N.  S, 

Essays  on  the  EtUs  of  Popnlar 

Igxiorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India.    JV.  S, 

Essa^  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  aod  other 
Pieces.    AT.  .S. 

FosUdiana :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    A.  S. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


FOX  CRt.  Hon.  O.  J.)->S'm  Cmytk 

QIBBOITS  peolina  and  Fall  of  th« 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  anabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols,    a  Maps  and  Portrait. 

CK>£THE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c  &c.    13  vols     N,  S, 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Aotobiogxaphy  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  I  v.— Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

vol.  VI. — Conversatioas  with  Eckennan 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  on- 

E'nal  Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
orothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gets  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
qnato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  ~  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Puts. 
And  Second  Reudence  in  Rome. 

VoL  XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

\^L  XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters^  including  Letters  to  bis  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xll  I  .—-Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

•^  Correspondenoe  with  Sotalller. 

3  vols. — Set  SckilUr, 

OOIJMMITU'8  Works.   5  vols.    N^. 

Vol.  I .— Life,Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV.^Bxographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREEVE,  MARLOW.  and  BEV 

iONSON  (Poems  of).    With  Notes  and 
lemoirs  by  R.  BeU.    N,S, 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    The  Evldsnoes, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
lig;ion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols.    N,S, 


GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representattve 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Rewolntlon  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.   From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols 

HAJLL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria— The  Inn  in  the 
Soessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  3  vols.   N,  S, 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.  — Transformation,  and  Blithe 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITTS  (W.)  Works.  7  vols.  N,S, 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.    N.S, 

English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers.    N.S, 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  00 

Books,  Men,  and  'Things.    N,  S, 

Ronnd    Table.      Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 
N.S, 

Sketches  and  Bssasrsi  and  Winter- 

slow.    N.  S, 

Spirit  of  the   Age|   or.  Contem- 
porary Portraits.     To  which  are  added 
Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Afiairs,  and  a 
Letter  to  William  Gifford.     New  Edition 
by  W.Carew  Hazlitt.    N.S. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B.    A^.  ^. 

Travel-Plctares.    The  Totir  in  the 

Harz,  Nordemey,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 

S ether  with  the  Romantic  SchooL    Trans, 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices, 
N.S. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Ser«pion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.    N.S,         iVoLILinHU^rus. 


BOffirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (VlotOT)  Dramatlo  Works: 

Hcrnani— Ruy  Bias— ThcKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.    N,S, 

Poems,  chiefly  LyricaL     Collected  by 

H.  L.  WiUuuns.    N.S.  . 

This  volume  contains  contributions  from 
F.  S.  Mahoney,  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds, 
Andrew  Lang,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mrs.  Newton 
Crosland,  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  Bishop 
Alexander,  Prof.  Dowden,  &c 

HUNQAUT :  its  History  and  ReTO- 

lution,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.   Portrait* 

HUTCHINSON   (Colonel).   Memoirs 

of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait.    N,  S. 

IRYXNG'S  (Washington)  CompleU 
Works.    X5  vols.    N,  S, 

LlflB  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait,    a  vols.    N,  S, 

JAMES'S  (Q.  P.  R.)  Ufto  of  Rlohard 

Ccenr  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,    a  vols. 

•^  Louis  XrV.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's 
Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.    N.  S. 

JEAN  TAXTU—Sm  RiekUr. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of .—^mOwiw. 

JUNIUS 'S  Letters.  With  W;oodfaU's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes  of  Handwriting,    a  vols.    M  .S. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright.    N.S, 

LAMARTINE'S  The  Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Seaud  to  The  Gixoodiste). 

5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

The  French  Oevoliitlon  of  184S. 

6  Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  EUana. 

Complete  Edition.    Portrait.    N.  S, 

Specimens  of  Enj^lsh  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  time  of  £lixabe*h.    Notes, 
with  the  Extracts  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

TalfOnrd's  Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.      New    Edition,    by    W.    Carew 
HasUtt.    a  vok.    AT.  S. 


LANZI'S  History  of  Palntlns  la 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  x6th 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  Ra&elle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
regeio,  after  the  Artistt  themselves.  Tzans. 
byT.  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERGPS  Enf  land  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.Thotpe, 
F.S.A,    a  vols.    N,S, 

LE8SINGPS  Dramatic  Works.  Com. 
plete.  By  E.  BelL  M.A.  With  Memoir 
Dy  H.  Zimmem.    PortraiL    a  vols.  AT.  ^. 

.^  Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 
Representation  of  Death  by  the  Andents. 
Frontispiece.    AT.  S, 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining Human  Understanding,  writh  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  (pinions.  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading  and  Study. 
With  Pieliminary  Disooozse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait,  a  vols. 
N.S. 

<—  Life  and  Letterst  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.    By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  a.)-^«r  Bums, 

LONSDALE  (Lord)^->S##  CarrtL 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
HazUtt.  With  life  by  A.  Chahners,  and 
Luther's  Catschism.  Portrait 
Cranach.    iV.  -S. 

Antoblogrsph7.-%S'«r  ifick^UL 


VS   History  of 

rence,  Thb  Princs,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait.    AT.  iS. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  ot.-Set  Grumt. 


MARTINEAITS    (Harriet) 

of  England  (including  History  of  the.Peaoe) 
from  1800-1846.    5  vds.    A^.  S, 


MENZEL'S  History  of 

from    he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.       Portraits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET'S   Autobiography  of 

Luther.     Trans,  by  W.  Haslitt.     With 
Notes.    N,  S. 
—  The  French  Re-volntlon  to  ths 
Flight  of  the  Ring  in  1791.    N,  S. 

MIONET'S  The  French  ReTolvtUmi 

from  X789  to  Z814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 
AT.  J. 

BOLTON^  Prose  Works.  With  Pi^ 
lace,  Ppeliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Oar  VlUacc 
Sketches  of  Rttial  Character  and  Soenory. 
a  Engravings,    a  vols.    N.  S* 


STANDARD  LIBRARY, 


ICOUBRE'S   Dramatlo   Works.    Ij 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.    With  a 
Life  and  a  Portnut.    3  vols.    N.  S. 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Molitte  as  can  be  given,'— Academy, 

MONTAGU.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamdiffe  s  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  With  steel  plates,  a 
vols.    5f .  each.    N.  S. 

MOirrESQUIEXrS    spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir,    a  vols.    A^  ^. 


(Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Rehsion  and  Church.  Thms.  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir,    xo  vols. 

Ufs  of  Jesos  Christ,  in  Its  His- 

torical  Connexion  and  Development.  Ji.S, 

The  Flantlnff  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

Xaectnres    on    the    Hlstorr   of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry* 
land,    a  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  lAt^  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  £. 
Ryland. 

OCKLET  (8.)   History  of  the  Bara- 

cens  and  their  Conquests  in  Syria^  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockl^,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  ci  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry ^  consisting  of  Ballads,  Son|{8, 
and  other  Fieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary,    a  vols. 

PHZUP  DB  OOMMXNE8.   Memoirs 

of.  ContainiiU[  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL 
and  Charles  VIIL,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  J.  de  Troyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A  R.  Sicoble.  Portraits, 
a  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.    Newly  Trans- 
lated,   with    Notes    and    Life,    by    A 
Stewart,    M.A,    late   Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vols.    N.  S, 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.   Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  2776  to 
1876.  WitK  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  w.  J. 
Lmton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman.    N.  S, 

RANKE  (L.)   History  of  the  Popes. 

their  Church  and  States  and  their  Conflicts 


with  Protestantism  in  the  x6th  and  XTth 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  £.  Foster.  Portraits 
of  Julius  IL  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
^er  Velasquez),  and  Qement  VII.  (after 
Titian).    3  vols.    A^.  .S". 

—  History  of  Servla.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert.  N.  S, 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Ten- 

tonic  Nations.  2494-15x4.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth.  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist's 
'  Hbtory  of  the  English  Constitution.'  N,S. 

REUMONT  (AlAred  de).-vS'«v  Larajcu. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 
With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols.    N.  S. 

RICH TER  (Jean  Panl).     Levana» 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  t<»ether  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir.   N,S, 

-^  Flower,  Fmlt,  and  Thorn  Pieces^ 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 
of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 
N.S, 
The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  lAfB  of  Leo  X^  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser* 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits, 
a  vols. 

—  Lorenso  de^  Medld,  called  '  The 
Magnificent,'  with  (Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,     History   of,   from   the 

earliest  Period  to  the  (Mmean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits.    9  vols. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols.    iV.  S, 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War. 
Rev.  A  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuarts  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A  Lodge,  M.A  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Cnorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
•  EssayX    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robbers— Fiesco— Love  and 
Inrrigne — Demetrius — Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  1  >ivinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  iEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER  and  QOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  xtq^-iSos. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Don  Schmits. 
9  vols.    N.  S. 


j»S  (P.)   Leotnrea  on  tho 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    By  A.  J.  W.  Morrisoa. 

The  History  of  Litor*tnre«ADdeDt 

and  Modem. 

The  Phlloeophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 
Modem  Historyi  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Csesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 

Beginning  of  our  History.    By  L.  Parcel 

and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

JEsthetlo   and   MIsoellaiiooaji 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re* 
marks  on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle A^es.  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  tne  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  this  Indians.  By  £.  J.  Millingtoo. 
8CHLEOEL  (A.  W.)  Dromatio  Art 
and  Literature.  Bv  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

8CHX7MANN  (Robert),  Hie  LUto  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger.    AT.  .9. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert.    N.S. 


SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  said  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 


VB   Dramatic  Art. 

The  History  and  (Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrid.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmits.    a  vols.    iV.  S. 

SHERIDAITS  Dramatlo  Works.  With 
Memoir-   Portrait  (after  Reynolds).   N,  S, 

SEEAT  (Rev.  W.  'W,)—St€  Ckauctr. 

SI8MONDFS  History  of  the  Lltera. 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Sismondi  and  Dante,    a  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  Frendi,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Foetry,  in  English 
Verse,  by  Cary  and  others. 
SMITH'S  (Adam}  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  an  Introducticm  by  Ernest 
Belfort  Box.    a  vols.    J^.  S. 


SMYTH'S  (ProfMSor)  Lectures   on 

Modem  History ;  fnmi  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  dose  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,    a  vols. 

— -  Lectores  on  the  French  Reroln- 
tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET.— .Tm   Cow^^    Wtslgy^   and 

STURM'S    Morning   Communings 

with  (}od,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  (}rcat.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por* 
traits.    4  vols. 

TATLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Hdy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait.    N,  S. 

THIERRT'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 

Suences  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
\y  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir,  a  Por- 
traits,    a  v<ds.    N,  S* 

TROTE'S  (Jean  de).  — 5'.m  Philip  d* 
Commmst. 

ULBICI  (Dr.y-SMSJkaku^MTV, 

VASARI.  Lives  ofthe  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richter.    H,  S. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In    Cypms. 

Tians.  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.    AT.  .S*. 

WESLEY,  the  lAfB  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methoaism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait.    51.    AT. .?. 

WHEATLET.    A  Rational  Illnstra- 

tion  ofthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  Litorjcical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Coounentators  upon  the 
subject.    Frontispiece.    N,  S. 

TOUKa  (Arthur)  Travels  In  France. 

Edited  by  Miss  Retham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait.    N.  S. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES, 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  $j.  each,    (5Z.  lox.  per  set,) 


ETELYWB  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray.  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  AK  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.)* 

N.B.— This  edition  contains  X30  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPT8'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4  vols.  N.  S.  With  Appendix  containing 
additional  Letters,  an  Index,^  and  31  En- 
eravin^  (after  Vandvke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein    Kneller,  &c.). 


Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of 

England  nnder  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  4a 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    7  Pcntraits. 
NUOENT'S    (I.ord)   Memorials    of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.     With 

Memoir.      la   Portraits    (after  Vandyke 

and  others).    A^  .S*. 
STRICKLAinys  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8'ueens  of  England  from^  the  Norman 
oncjuest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
Sublic  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
r,s. 

LifB  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Soots. 

9  Portraits,    a  vols.    N.  S. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  a  Portraits.     N.  S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 J.  eaeh,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  i^,  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novum  Orgranum  and  Ad^ 

vancement  of  Learning.     With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 


A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
Bv  £.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.'    5^.    A^.  .9. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Caurs  de  Pkilcsopkit  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  (joethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols.    N.  S, 

HEOEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.   By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 


Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.    N,  S, 

—  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 

Kphy  and  Memoir  by  K,  Beifort  Bax. 
trait.    H,  S, 


LOGIC,  or  the  Sdence  of  Infsrenoe. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MTTJiER  (Proftssor).   History  Philo- 

sophicalhr  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Em[>ire  to  the  French  Revolation. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols,    yt,  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  a  vols. 
N.S, 

Vol.  I.— Tractatus  Theok)gico-Politiciu 
^Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II.-— Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing— Ethics— Letters. 

TENNEMANVS  Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Trans,  by  Rev.  A. 
JchoMoa,  M.A. 


lO 


BOHN*S  UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

IS  Vols,  at  5j.  tach^  txapHng  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  ly.  &/. 
wT.wTEy-     Introduction  to   the  Old      PHILO-JnD£U8,   Works 


Introduction  to   the  Old 

Tesument.  By  Friedrich  Bleelc  Trans, 
under  die  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  VenaUes, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,  a  vols. 
N.S. 


CHILLINOWORTEPS 

Ihrotestants.    jf .  td. 


Religion  of 


BUSEBinS.    EooleelActtoal  History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilins,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
TVans.  bjr  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAOBins.   History  of  the  Church. 

'^e*  Theodont, 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Artldee 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.x>.  16x5. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor.    N,  S. 

HENRY'S  (MaUhew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  DJ).)    Eicpoeltlon 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  £.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes.    N.  S, 


.JTTDJEUS,    Works 

Contemporary   of  Josephns. 
C.  D.  Vonge.    4  v<ms. 


per  set.) 

otm     The 

Trans,  by 


PHILOSTOROIUS.    Eccleiilnsttoil 

History  o(.—Ses  Snemtm, 


SOCRATES'  Booleslastloal 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
CoBstantine,  a.xx  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodoftins  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 


SOZOMEN'S  Eodeslastloal 
A.D.  394-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesins,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclbsiasticax.  His 
TORT  OP  PHiLOSTORCius^as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M  JL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  a.d.  333  to  die 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.i>. 

i»7  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 
Memoirs. 


'S  (Kmriy  Chronologloal 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.    Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables.    AT.  .9. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5^.  each.    (8/.  15^.  per  set.) 


ANGLOUSAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  .S«r 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Ufte  of  Alfired.->S'M  Six  O.  B, 

BEDE'S    OTenerable)   Eodeslastloal 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.CL. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
(^ossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Mbtrbs  op  Bosthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.CL. 

BRANDS    Popular    Antlqnltles    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating tne  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vinciaJ  Cnstcmis,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Fnmtispieoe.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

Contemporarv  Narratives  of  Richard  Coenr 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  JoinviBe. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frootia- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated ,with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiseltoo 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTIHB. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arcnlf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  ManndevQle, 
De  la  Brocoui&re,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jernsalesk 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY, 


II 


BLUB  (O.)  Bpedmens  of  Early  En- 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relatini[  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeor  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c 
&c  With  Hbtorical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis-  i 
{»ece  from  an  old  MS. 


Cliroiilol«  of.— 5'm 

Six  O,  E,  CkroMtcUs, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chron'cle  oS.^Se*  Six  O.  £,  CknmicltM, 

GESTA    ROMANORUM,   or    Enter. 

taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

QILDAJB.  Cbroniole  ot^-^tt  Six  O.  B, 
Ckromclu, 

GfRALDUS  CAMBRENSI8'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRT    OF    HUNTINODON'S   Hll- 

tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  irom  au  old  MS. 

INGUIiPH'S  Chronlelea  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  bv 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  RUey,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLET'S  (Tbomaa)  Fairy  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Snpersution  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank.    N,  S, 

LEPSIUS'S  Letten  ft-om  EgTpt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Mapsand  Cokmced 
View  of  Mount  BarkaL 

MAUiET'S  Northern  Antlquitlee,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.     With  Translation  of  the  Prosb 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travel*;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  Engllah  His- 
tory, from  1335  to  2973.  ^  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.^ 
Sie  also  Roger  <if  Wtndcvtr. 

MATTEQBW   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.    s  vols. 


NENNins.  Chronlole  of.— ^m  Six 
O.  E.  CkronicUs, 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  EodesiAstlcal 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chroniclb  OP  St.  EvKouLT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PATTLFS  (Dr.  R.)  L1«B  Of  Alfired  the 
Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of.—vS'M  Six  O,  E.  ChronicUt, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDIOrs  Annale  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope rrom  a.d.  739  to  a.d.  1201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 


and  CokMired  Frontispieoe. 


ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1335,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.   Edit.,  witn  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles* 
D.C.L.    Portrait  ot  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Elarliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDB  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu* 
lai  Talei  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.   Edit,  by  B.  Thocpe. 


la 


BOHirS  LIBRARIBS, 


(Joaeph,  RJf .)  BattlM  of 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    3  vols. 


Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.     With  Short  Life 
and  I80  Wood  Engravings. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

87  VoU»  at  5J.  eack^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (23/.  3j.  6</.  per  set.) 

DAimS,  in  Enslish  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman.    A^.  ^. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
Citv,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itineraiy 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan,    7*.6rf.    N.S, 

Rome:    History  of  the   City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavauons.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  a  Maps. 

OU.    BLAS.     The  Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  I.«sage  by  SmoIletL 
94  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.    613  pages.    6f. 

ORISOfB  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 

man  Fau-y  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  4a  Fairy  Tales.  By  Ednr 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cnuk- 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3^ .  6d. 

BOLBEnrs    Dance    of   Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 

Saved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin.    js.  6d. 

HOWITT*S  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calen- 
dar  of  the  Seasons ;  embodying  Ai kin's 
Calendar  or  Naturk.  Upwards  of  too 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA,  Pictorialp  Deseriptlvei  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others.    A^.  S, 

With  34  additional  Steel    Engravings 

after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.  7s.  6a.   N^. 

HINGPS  (C.  W.)  Natural  History  of 
Gems  or  Decorative  Stones.  lUnstra- 
tioiu.    6s. 

Natural    History    of    Predons 

Stones  and  Metals.    Illustrations.    6s. 

KITTO'S  Soriptnre  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical,  and 
Topographical  Sketches.    4a  Mmps. 

— —  With  the  Maps  coloured,  js.  6d. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.  40  lUua- 
trations. 

LIND8 ATV  (Lord)  Letters  on  Bgypt} 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  36  Wood 
Engravings  and  a  Maps. 


iSTO'S    Orlando    Fnrioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  a4  Steel  Engravings,    a  vols. 

BEOHSTEnrs  Gaffe  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  War- 
BLJCRS.    43  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    N.  S, 

—  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  7*.  6d. 

BONOBO'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botu  and  Layard 
apalied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  994  Woodcuu.    N.  S, 

BYTLER*S  Hndibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  a8 
lUnstratioa*. 

CATTERMOLE*S  Eveninffs  at  Had- 

den  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  c^  the  Olden 
Times.  With  a4  Steel  Engravings  aAer 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  DescriptiTe,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese.  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (Q.  L.)  Parsnit  of  Know- 

ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits.    AT.  .S*. 

CRVIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Countiy,  Irish,  and  I>^al ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank.   N,  S. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  34  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  N.S, 

With  Coloured  Plates.    7*.  6d. 

DIDRON*8  Chrintian  Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes,  a  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representatiozu 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRARY. 
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LODGBm    PortTAlts    of  lUiutrioui 

Personastt  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
sraphiau  and  Historical  Memoin.  ^40 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biegraphies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LONQFELLOWS    Poetloal    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes,  ai 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait.    N.  S, 

—  Without  the  Illustrations,  y .  fc/.  N^  S. 

Prose  Works.     With  16  full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  othen. 

LOUPOITS  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.    N.  S. 


MARRTAT'S 

man 

(Written 

WoodcuU. 


KTAirS  (Capt.,  R.N.)   Master- 
Ready  ;  or.  the  Wreck  of  the  Paci/ic, 
itten   for   Young    People.)    With   93 
3*.  6d,    N.  S. 

Blission;   or,  Scenes  in  Aftica. 

(Written  for  Youn^  People.)    Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.    y.  6d.    N.  S. 

^—  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan^ 
field,  R.A.    3x.  6a.    N.  S, 

—  Prlvateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings,   y.  6d.    N,  S, 

-^  Settlers  in  Canada.  (Written  for 
Young  People.)  xo  Engraving  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.    31.  6d,    N.  S. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    for    Vonng 

People.)    With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    y.  6d,    N.  S, 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  3^ .  6d. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full -page  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  8vo.  3J.  6d.    N.S, 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOand  RAPHAEL. 

TTheir  Lives  and  Works.    By  Du^pa  and 

guatrem^re  de   Quincy.      Portraits   and 
ngiavings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons.    N.  S, 

MHiLER'S  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  xa  Steel  Engravings. 

BnLTOlTS  Poetical  Works,  with  a 
Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  Montgomery,  an 
Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal 
Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Notes,  zao 
Wood  Engravings,    a  vols.    N,  S, 


MUDIEm  HlstoiT  of  British  Birda. 

Revised  by  W.  C  L.  Martin.  5a  Figures  <^ 
Birds  and  7  Plates  of  Eggs,    a  vols.    NS, 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  js,  6d,  per  vol. 

NAVAL  and  MIUTART  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain :  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  34 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6s, 

incOLINrs  History  of  the  Jesuits : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    TrinmphSi 

and  other  Poems,  in  Englbh  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Raoes 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion :  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  op 
THB  Natural  History  or  Man.  By  I>r. 
Hall.    Map  of  the  World  and  la  PUtes. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7*.  6tL 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modem  (>eography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Commied  fix>m  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  F(x«ign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  xso  Wood- 
cuts and  51  Maps.    6s, 

•—  With  the  Maps  coloured,  js.  6d, 

y^thout  the  Maps,  jf .  6tL 

POPE^  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.    a  vols. 

Homer's    niad,   with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev..  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A 
With  Flaxman's  Designs.    N.  S, 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlb 

OP  Frogs  and  Micb,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators,  including  Chapman.    In- 

's  Desif 


troduction  and  Notes  by  J.  a.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs.    A^.  S. 


LlflB,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertn.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Passessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  b1\  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Niwieroas  Woodcuts. 

—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  xor.  6dm 

PROTTTS  (Father)  Rellques.  Edited 
h}r  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author^s  last  onrections  ana 
additions,  sx  Etchings  by  D.  Maclisa, 
R.A    Nearly  600  pages,    is.    N.  S, 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directionsfor  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

RENNIE.  Inoect  Arohlteotnre.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts.    N,  S. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  xa  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

— —  Without  the  Engravings,  V'  &^ 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  AncientCity,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravixtgs.    a  vols. 

SHARPE  ^.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols.    N.  S. 

SOUTHET'S  Life  of  NelBon.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, atter  Birket  Foster,  &c.    iv.  S. 

STARLING'S  (MIm)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or.  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits.   Jv.  S. 

STUART  and  RETETT*S  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  ss.Sm 

BecluUin. 


TASSO^   Jerusalem   DeUyeirod.   In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
T.  H.  Wifien.  With  8  Engravings  and  94 
Woodcuts.    N.  S. 


WALKER'S  Bianly  Exercises;  ood- 
taininp  Skating,  Ridm^,  Driving,  Huntingi 
Shooting,  Sailmg,  Rowmg,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^leri  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  laak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  ftfr, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  903  Wood- 
cuts. N.  S. 
— —  With  s6  additional  Engravings  on  Steel, 
7<.  6^ 


TALES    OF    THE    OEM  II ;  or,   the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morxeli.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


Lives  of  Domiie,Wotto%  « 

ftc,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  DowUng.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Sienatures,  ftc 
N.S, 

WELLINOTON,  LlflB  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  MaxwelL  x8  Steel  En- 
gravingsk. 

Victories  of.— %S«»  MtunvtlL 

WESTROFF  <H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Ardueologyi  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  ^  ay  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations,    js.  6d,    N.  S. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History^  of  Sel- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists*  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Tardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  oy  E.  Jesse.    40  Portraits.    N.  S» 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  71.  6tL  AT.  ^. 

TOUNO    LADY'S    BOOK.    The.     A 

Manual  of  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Accomplishments,  zaoo  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions.   7«.  6d. 

——  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  91. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  prom  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
102  Vols,  at  5^.  each^  excepting  those  nusrked  otherwise,    (25/.  ox.  6d,  per  set,) 

ASGHTLUS,  The  Dramas  of.  In 
Eng[lish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition.    A^.  5". 


— ^  The  Tragredles  of.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    31.  6d, 

AMHIANUS  MARGELUNUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Ioviantts,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    7«.  6d. 


ANTONINUS     (M.    AnreUus]^     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literaUhr,  with 
Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  EMav  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3X.  6^.    N.S. 

APXJLEItJS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prisine  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Flori(u^  and  Discourse  of  ^  Magic  With 
a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psy^e, 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Ftontis- 
paece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 
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ABI8TOPHAlVES>  Comedies.  Thuu., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  ana 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hidde. 
Portrait,    a  toIs. 

ARISTOTLE'S  NloomAOhean  Ethlee. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Arcndn.  Browne. 

• —  PoUtloe  and  Eoonomloe.  Trans., 
with  Notes^  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford.  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  lite  by 
Dr.  GUlies. 

—  Metaphysloe.  Trans.,  with^  Notes, 
Anadysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphjjry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    a  vols.    3f .  td,  each. 

^-  Blietorio  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 


The  Deipnosophlsts ; 

or,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  By  C.  D. 
Yonee,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  ot  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATI»AS  of  Classioal  Geosraphy.    as 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Ifiaex.    Imp.  8vo.    ^t.  6d. 

B10JX.—S£e  Tkeccriiut. 

CJSSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUB.  Tlbnllns,  and  the  Vl^ 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M«A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Oodsi  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  u.  Yonge, 
B.A. 

^■^  Aoademlos,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscn- 
Ian  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioDed  by  Cicero. 


OICERO*S  Orations.— C^rn/Mw^. 

—  Ottoes;  or.  Moral  Duties.  Cato 
Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  A^e ;  Laelius,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship;  Sapio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait    v>  ^* 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronol^ou 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Kann 
Kennedy.    5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. 

— —  With  Index  Verborum  (6aa  pages).    6f . 

-^—  Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

gvaniitits  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
np  cloth.    If. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUB.    Uves  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EFICTETUS.     The    DiMionrses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A.    N.  S. 


iw«u«  M^Mm^.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por^ 
trait,    a  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodoms, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.    Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  T(»ether  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

Odysseyt    Hymns,     Epigrams,    mnd 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  MemcMr  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait,   v*  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


JU8TI1?,  COBNELIITS  1TBP08|  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL;     PERSIUS,     8ULFI0XA, 

and  Lucihus.  In  ProM,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.  A.  To  which  is  added  die  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
GifTord.    Frontispiece. 

LUnr.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Por- 
trait. 

LUCAITS  PhArsoUa.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  RUey. 

LUCIAJTS  Dlaloffaes  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LXTGRETIUB.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL*8  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    ^s.  6d, 

VIOBCBVB.—See  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

FAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Qreece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shiileto,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   2  vols. 

PHALARI8.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  >Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'8  Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    6  vols. 

-—Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTU8'8  Comedies.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

a  vols. 
PLINY'S  Natural   History.    Trans., 

with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PUNT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosaaquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.  Trans,  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  N.  S, 

Ethical  Essays.     Trans,   by  A.  R. 

Shilleto,  M.A.    N.S. 

— —  Lives.    Setpagt  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  Literally  translated  oy  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Select  elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 

QUINTILIAITS  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographiod 
Notice,    by   Rev.   J.    S.    Watson,  M.A. 

a  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIU8 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIIS.  Newly 
translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
7,5.  6d,    N.  S. 

SENEGA'S  Minor  Works.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.    N.S. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Aiiguments,  and  Intro- 
duction.   Portrait. 

BTRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modo-n  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 

Czsars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes.    9  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHSDRUS.  In  Eng- 
ILsh  Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  PhaBdms. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHUSt 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  ana 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Vkk- 
SIGNS  ot  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocrittts. 

THUCTDIDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,    a  vols.    3s.  6a.  each. 

TYRTJEUS.— *$■«  TheocritMS. 

VIROIL.    The  Works  of.     In  Prose, 

with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  BiographicaJ  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.    3c  td. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  andothos. 
Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

10  Vols,  ai  5^.  each,    (2/.  lar.  per  set) 


DAJNTE.  THe  InDsmo.  Ptom  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.I).    Portrait.    N.  S. 

The  Purgatorlo.   Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  ana  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  N,  S. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Schols  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  margin.  Also  a 
Critical  Introdaction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   650  pages,    y.  6tL 

— —  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.    5«. 

The  Lexicon   may  be  had  separately, 
price  u. 

OOBREE'8  AdTerearla.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner,    a  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)   The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  nosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  lUus- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D.    N,S. 

KEIGHTIXY^B  (Thomas)  Mytholocy 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Leonhard  Schmits,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  la 
Plates.    N.  S, 

HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    C^oloured  Map. 

Analyale  and  Summary  oft^  with 

a  Svnchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances— an  Outline  of  the  Hutoiy  and 
GecMraphy— «nd  the  Dates  compldUxl  lirom 
Gaitford,  Baehr,  &c    By  J.  T.  Wheder. 

THUCTDIDES.     An    AnaljralB    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  TaUe 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

57  Vcis,  ai  $s.  eacA,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (14/.  ijs,  per  set,) 


AGASSIZ  and  GOULD.  Outline  of 
Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Devel(^»nent  of  the  Kaces 
of  Animals  livingand  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Illustrative  Woodcuts. 

BOLIiET'S    Manual    of  Teohnloal 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  Edit  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Authors  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Klrby  on  the  HistiMnr,  HaMts, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  Wna.  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.    100  Woodcuts,    s  vols. 

— —  Whewell's  Astronomy  and 
General  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater.    31.  (SdL 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES^ 

C^MtintUii. 

—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

—  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemlstrji 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  leference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    a  Maps. 

Bnckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R«  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  x$s,  VoJ.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

Rogef  s  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Phvsioiogy.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  6e. 
each. 

-^  Kldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    3r.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numoous 
Woedcuts.    a  vols.    6r.  each. 
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BOHirS  UBRARIBS. 


CARPENTER'S  WmlKM^^ffnHmud, 

<^-  Meohanloal  PhlloMpliyf  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo* 
sition.    i8i  Woodcuts. 

—  Vegvtable  Physiology  and  S^pi- 
tematic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    6f. 

._  Animal  Physiology.  Revised  Edi« 
300  Woodcuts.    6s, 


OHE8S  CONORESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  edition,  5J. 

OHETREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  &eir  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  mcluding  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glasing, 
Staming,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardemng,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martd.    Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  js.  6d, 


VB   History  of  BIa«ic 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Tuxning.  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.    a  vols. 

HIND'S  Introdnotion  to  Astronomy. 

With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.    3«.  td,  NS» 


HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental imd  Natural  Philosophy.  Beinff 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study^  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Wooccuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos ;  or,  Sketch 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Tkans.  by  £.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
3f.  6d,  each,  excepting  voL  v.,  Sf . 

-^  PersonalNarrativeofhlsTravels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

-^  Views  of  Nature ;  ory  Contem- 

|Jations  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustiatioas. 
Trans,  by  £.  C.  Ott6. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetrr  of  Science : 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physiod  Phenomena  <A 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Seientiflc    Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 


JOYCE'S  Introduction  to  the  Arts 

and  Sciences^  for  Schoob  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex- 
amination Questions.    Woodcata.    ys.  6d. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Stadent^s  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A  J. 
iukes-Browne^  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
England.  With  numerous  I>iagrams  and 
Illustrations,  &r.    N,S. 


The   Student's 


Historical  Geology. 

Brown,  B.A,   F.G.S.,  of  the 


Handbook    of 

By  A   X-   Jokes- 
iological 
Survey  of  England   and   Wales.      With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6<« 

The    Buildinff   of  the    British 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geograj^cal  Evolu- 
tion. By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
7*.  6d.    N.S. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 

Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.   Introduction  to  Astrolocj. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tames 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZadkieL 


MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological 
cursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

^—  PetriftMtions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6s. 

-^  Wonders   of   Geology ;    or,    a 

Familiar  Exporition  of  (ko&gical  "Phtao- 
mena.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  7S.  6d.  each. 

MORPETr'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 
the  Matches  and  best  (^imes  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatoryand 
analytical  Notes  bv  J.  LGwenthal.  with 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

SCHOnWS  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
beu's  Sketdies  from  the  Minoral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Cotoozed 
Map  of  the  (Geography  of  Plants. 

SSCTH'S  (Pj9)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Cieological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classlfled  Synopeis  of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flembh  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Band- 
book.  A  Popular  and  Soentific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numenms  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece.    ^^, 
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BTAUIITON.— CMi/iii««<2. 

'^-  Chess  Praxis.  A  Snpplemeiit  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvementa  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    6f. 

-—  Ghess-Plajsr's    Companion* 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  CoUecdon 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co 
loured  Frontispiece. 

— —  Chess    Tonmament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage,  wiui  Introdoction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams. 


BTOGKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistnr.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Eicperiments. 
Edit,  bv  C  W.  Heaton,  F.CS.  No- 
merons  Woodcuts.    N»  S. 

nRE>8  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  BftannAkotnra 
of  Great   Britain,  systematically  inresti- 

g\iod ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
mparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  250  Illos- 
trations.    a  vols. 

— ^  PhllOBOi>h7   of  MannftietnreSf 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
S]rstem  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Sisunonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages,    js,  6d, 


ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

GIIAART'S  Hlstonr,  Principles,  and  Praotlce  of  Banldnsr-    Revised  to  z88z  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    a  vols.    xof.    N.  S. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

28  Volttmes  at  Various  Prices,    (8/.  i^s,  per  set,) 


BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables. 
Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  2856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages.    lor. 

Index   of  Dates.     Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Eartiest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  compete  Index  to  the  forgoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  5*.  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Roles  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.    N.  S. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commeroe,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6«. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THB  TOMBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5». 

CI.ARK'S  CHuffh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Plaach6.  sx. 
950  Illustrations. 

—  IVttA  thg  lUutiratiom  ecUmrtd^  zw. 


COINS,  Manual  ot.—Su  ffum^Mrttyt, 
DATES,  Index  ot.—SM  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro* 

vindal  English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  19th 
Centory.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &C.    a  vols.  51.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The)b  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  literature  of 
Ancient,  Mediaeviu,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introdacdon,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M. A.    6s.    N.  S. 

OAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comprising 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance, 
Skill,  and  Mannai  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c  EdiL  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.    Numerous  Diagrams,    ss,    N.  S. 

HEN  FRET'S  Gnlde  to  Enslish 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary. 
M.A..  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction.   6s.    N,  S. 

HUMPHREYS/    Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols.  St*  Mch.    N.  S. 
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VOi^rBJXBSif  Blbllogxmnher^  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  i^i  Ac- 
count  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub-  ; 
lished  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  ; 
Irdand,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing,  i 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Partt  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
jr.  ^eU  each.  Part  XL  ([Appendix  Vol.), 
5«.  Or  the  xi  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  a/,  at. 

MEDIGEffE,  Handbook  of  DomMtiOi 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.    s«< 

WOTED     NAMES     OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.    By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A. 

POLITICAL     CTCLOP.SDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of   Political,    Constitutional, 


Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of CivilAdministration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  3^.  6J.  each. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Lan^ages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases,    p. 

^  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.    5^. 

8TNONTMS  and   ANTONYMS;  or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Oimosites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5*.    N,  S, 

WBlQWr  (Tb.)— ^M  Dictiamofy. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

12  Volumes  at  3J.  td.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,  (2/.  51,  per  set) 

FTELDJJSfQ.—Cfmiintted. 

— —  Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 
Crtakshank's  lUustratwu.    s«*    ^<>  S» 

—  History  of  Tom  JoneSf  a  Found- 
ling. Roccoe's  Edition.  CruikshamJ(^s 
lUMstrattotu.    a  vols.    N,  S. 

OROSSrS  Maroo  VisoontL  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D.    N.  S, 

MANZONL     The  Betrothed:    bein^ 


BURNET'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Buraey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c    N.  S, 

Cecilia.      With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,    a  vols.    N.  S. 

DE  8TAEL.  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  StaSl.  Translated  by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 

EBERS*  Egyptian  PrinceM.  Trans, 
by  Emma  Buchheim.    N.  S. 

FDBLDING^S  Joeeph  Andrewe  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CruUtskattfts  lUut* 
trmtiomt.    N*  S, 


Promessi    SposiT 
X  voL  (73a  pages). 


a  Translation  of  'I 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 
St.    N,  S. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)    Unole  Tom's 

Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.    8  foil* 
page  lUostrations.    N.  S. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (2/.  Sx.  6d,  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.    5*.    N.  S, 

DKMMTN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Annour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C5. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.   1900  lUustrations.  ft.  6tL  N.  S. 

FATRHOLT'S  Costnme  in  England. 

'Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dilfon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     a  vols.  5^. 
each.    N.  S, 
Vol.  I.  History.    VoL    I.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.    Leotores  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Westmacoit,   R.A.,  and    Memoir   o 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6t.  I/.S. 


HEATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Painting.      New     Edition,    revised    by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5X.    If.S, 


ON    PAINTINO   by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Foaeli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Woranm.    Portrait  of  FuselL 

LEONARDO  0A   VINCFS   Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  RigaucL  R.  A. 
With  a  Lite  and  an  Account  of  nis  Works 
byJ.W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  $«.  N^, 

PLANCHE'S  History  of  Britiah 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
zoth  Coitury.  By  J.  R.  Planchd. 
lUustradoDS.    51.    N,  S, 
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BOHN'S   CHEAP   SERIES 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from  Va/s, 

in  Bohr^s  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover^ 

with  cut  edges ^  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASCHAM  {ROGER).-^ 

SCHOLEMASTER.    By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  {DR.  W.  A).— 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF    TEMPERANCE    AND    TOTAL   AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON.-^ 

ENGLAND  AND  ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS.  Lectures 
on  the  Race,  Ability,  Maimers,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

NATURE  :  An  Essay.    To  which  are  added  Orations,  Lectures 
and  Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  :  Seven  Lectures  on  Plato,  Swe- 

DENBORG,  MONTAIGNB,  ShAKBSPBARB,  NAFOLBON,  and  GOBTHB. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

FRANKLIN  (BENfAMIN).-^ 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  {NATHANIEL),-- 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.    Two  Vols,  in  One 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).-^ 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

PLAIN   SPEAKER:    Opinions  on  Books,   Men,    and   Things 
Three  Parts. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POET& 


aa  BOHirS  CHBAP  SERIES, 

HAZLITT  ( W.),'^CimHmud, 

LECTURES   ON   THE    CHARACTERS   OF   SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

LECTURES   ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF 
ELIZABETH,  chiefly  Dxamatic. 

IRVING  {WASHINGTON).-^ 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.    With  Portrait 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    Two  Parts. 

LIlJ-E  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.    Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS   OF   COLUMBUS :   Thdr  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains  and  the  Far  West 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST    OF    FLORIDA   UNDER    HERNANDO    DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI;    or,   The    Whim -Whams  and   Opinions   of 
Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL ;  or.  The  Humourists. 

ASTORIA ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Tales. 

LAMB  (CHARLES).-^ 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    With  a  Portrait. 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
ELIANA.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARR  YA  T  (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.    With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 
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7^  only  authorised  Edtttonj  no  others  published  in  England  coi 
the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr,  Mahn^  who 
devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work, 

•WEBSTER'S     DICTIONAR 

OP  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.; 

and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [1880],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  ancf 

Meanings. 

1628  Pages.    8000  SloBtaratLoiui. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useiixl 
Dictionary  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Completeness. — It  contains  Ii4,cxx)  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition, 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles* 

6.  Pronunciation, 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  300a 

Cloth,  2is. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30;. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  3IJ.  6d.\  russia,  2L 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  9700  Names, 

the  complete  dictionary 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31X.  6d, 

'  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant'— ^i^or^^  Review,  1873. 

Prospectuses  i  with  Specimen  Pages^  sent  post  free  on  applicatum. 
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To  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers, 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     Beasle/s  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &.C.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated bj  J.  Melli.sh  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogue's:  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLlfeRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing'S  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelnu 

14.  Plautus'S  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes — On   the   Crown.     Translated   by   C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Oi//  of  print, 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

71?  he  followed  by 
Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age, 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 


Lod4oo  :  Printed  by  Stkangkwats  &  Sons,  Toww  Street,  Ouabridge  Gicos,  W.C. 


